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TO  HIS  GRACfe  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON,  FIRST 
LORD  OF  THE  TREASURY,  &c.  &c. 

LBTTER   AND   LR890N 
ON   THE   VIOE   OF   OATH    MAKING. 

HsiiLTH,  wisdom,  and  happiness  to  you,  my  Lord  Duke.  Health. 
1  ^vuh  to  every  man,  therefore  I  never  object  to  drink  to  the 
KfD^s  health, or  to  any  man's  health.  Wisdom,  I  wish  to  every 
man;  for,  without  it,  no  man  can  be  permanently  happy ;  so  I 
wish  yoo  wisdom,  as  the  precursor  of  happiness.  And  this,  as  a 
whole,  you  may  receive  as  an  amplification  of  the  seasonable  oom- 

plimeot,  A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR  TO  YOUR  QRACB. 

My  LfOrd  Duke,  I  have  taken  upon  me  the  character. of  a  school- 
loaster,  not  to  teach  the  alphabet  on  a  horn  book,  not  to  teach 
readiog*,  writings  and  spellitag,  not  to  teach  arithmetic,  geometry 
and  the  mathematics,  not  to  teach  languag^es ;  but  to  teach  some- 
thiiifi;'  without  which  all  these  other  teachings  are  nothing ;  to 
teach  the  art  of  free  discussion,  to  beat  down  dogmas,  mysteries, 
and  divine  revelations,  to  teach  the  art  of  politics,  and  to  beat 
donTD  the  dogmas  of  monarchial  and  aristocratical  rights  and  pri- 
vileges, to  teach  morals,  and  to  destroy  that  chief  of  human  vices, 
^uper^iiiiofi  in  all  its  ramifications.    So,  you  may  see,  my  Lord 
Duke,  that  I  have  taken  upon  me  a  very  serious  and  a  very  irapor- 
taot  task  and  character ;  and  as  I  cannot  suppose  that  you  ought 
to,  or  can,  leave  the  treasury,  to  come  to  my  school,  in  person,  in 
place  and  in  time;  yet  I  have  a  spiritual  power,  by  which  I  can 
make  you  a  scholar.  1  will  send  you  a  few  lessons,  which  maybe 
learn  t  at  the  treasury  or  elsewhere,  and  more  especially  my  Lord 
IKike,  you  will  find  it  to  be  a  most  profitable  use  of  time,  to  have 
a  lesson  in  your  pocket  ready  to  study  in  the  house  of  Lords,  when 
aoy  dail  harangues  arise  about  Catholic  emancipation,  about  the  . 

Pribte4  aodPobllshedl  by  R.  Carulb,  62,  Fleet  Street.  ^ 
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liberty  of  the  subject,  which  means  in  other  words,  the  liberty  of 
a  slavey  aboat  Greece  or  Turkey  pr  Russia  or  France  or  Spain  or 
Portugal  or  any  of  the  Ameriican  States,  about  game  laws,  about 
petitions  of  any  kind,abo»t  their  Lordships' privileges,  about  every 
thing  that  is  there  said  and.done,  excepting  the  repeal  of  obnoxious 
laws.  I  should  think  it  a  waste t)f  time  to  be  in  either  house  of  Par- 
liament, as  now  constituted,  without  a  new  lesson  in  my  pocket  by 
which  I  could  profit.  Even  iaspending  a  single  evening  in  the  gal- 
lery of  the  House  of  Commons,  there  is  an  In  tolerable^  dullness^ 
which  is  only  relieved  occasionally  by  the  order  of  '^strangers 
WITHDRAW  ;"  an  order  that  premises  the  speedy  introduction  of 
a  new  subject. 

The  subject  of  this  first  lesson  is  stated  at  its  head,  to  be  on 
the  evil  of  oath-making,  and  after  giving  a  reason  for  thus  addres- 
sing your  Grace,  1  will  show  how  oath-making  is  a  vice,  and 
the  advantages  to  be  nationally  derived  from  its  legislative 
removal. 

My  reason  for  addressing  your  Grace  is,  that  every  man^s  know- 
ledge is  not  complete,  nor  alike  on  every  subject.  This  axiom 
may  be  applied  to  wise  men.  Supposing  your  Grace  to  be  a 
wise  man ;  supposing  you  to  be  the  first  of  soldiers  in  relation  to 
military  skill ;  supposing  you  to  be  a  master  in  the  financial 
arrangements  of  a  government ;  supposing  you  to  be  the  best 
and  wisest  man  that  ever  swayed  the  destinies  of  a  nation,  and  I 
am  sure  that  as  far  as  you  have  exhibited  character,  I  do  not  yet 
know  one  wiser  or  better,  past  or  present ;  it  yet  remains,  that 
you  are  not  wiser  than  the  aggregate  of  wisdom  lo  be  found.  It  is 
the  nature  of  wisdom,  rather  to  be  particular  than  general.  A 
man  may  become  very  wise  on  one  particular  subject,  to  which 
he  has  paid  particular  attention,  and  generally  ignorant  on  all 
others.  Wisdom  being  an  artificial  principle,  a  human  property 
acquired  by  art,  labour  and  industry,  it  follows,  that  it  may  be 
more  readily  perfected  in  particulars  than  in  generals;  and  though 
I  may  be  a  schoolmaster  equal  to  the  teaching  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  on  some  points,  I  do  not  mean  to  present  myself  ia 
the  offensive  light  of  ofTering  to  teach  him  on  all  subjects.  The 
snbject  of  oath-making,  as  growing  out  of  human  religions,  has 
been  my  peculiar  study ;  I  have  considered  all  its  purposes  and 
bearings,  its  want  of  moral  purpose  and  bearing,  and  I  feel  com- 
petent to  teach  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  administration 
on  this  particular  head.  This,  then,  is  my  reason  for  this  address 
and  all  the  peculiarity  of  its  manner.  To  which  I  may  add.  that 
your  Grace  has  not  yet  done  a  thing  that  is  nationally  offensive, 
you  have  not  promised  to  do  or  not  to  do  any  thing  that  is  nation- 
ally oflensive,  you  have  not  pledged  your  attachment  to  any 
party  in  the  state,  yon  as  yet  stand  in  the  dignified  light  of  being 
a  minister  for  all  parties,  as  far  as  either  projects  any  thing  useful 
to  all,  and  without  thaC  I  hope  you  will  not  attend  to  any  one 
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parly.  Their  is  a  meanness  in  a  minister's  being  attached  to  a 
party  ID  a  state,  but  there  is  dignity  in  seeing  him  administering 
impartiality  and  justice  to  the  claims  of  all.  The  minister  of  a 
party  cannot  be  a  minister  of  state. 

OATH-MAKING  A   VICE. 

The  practice  of  oath-making  has  not  been    peculiar    to  any 

people  or  religion,  but  has^asfaras  we  have  records,  pervaded 

all  people  of  all  religions.    Since,  then,  it  has  not  been  the  pecu« 

liar  principle  of  a  religion,  but  a  diffused  principle  through  all 

religion,  it  cannot  be  shown  to  be  essential  to  the  purposes  or 

precepts  of  any  one  particular  religion,  and  less  so  among  the 

Vkd^erentrto  the  New  Testament,  than  among  any  other  people ; 

for/m  that  book,  and  in  that  religious  book  only,  oath-making  $9 

deiuiunced  a*  a  vice,  and  finds  a  positive  forbiddance, 

b  the  general  view  which  may  be  taken  of  oath-making,  as 

eoooected  with  all  religions,  we  find,   that  the  principle  induced 

is,  tbat  of/ear,  and  whatever  is  done  through  fear,  which  would 

not  have  been  done  in  the  absence  of  fear,  is  viciotisly  done. 

Thus,  upon  the  highest  pretension  that  has  yet  been  made  for  the 

practice  of  oath-making,  that  of  its  being  a  necessary  binding  to  a 

porpose,  which  binding  is  to  be  produced  by  the  operation  of  fear, 

vice  h  exhibited,  and  oath-making  is,  in  its  best  sense,  a  vice. 

It  supposes  vice  in  its  presumed  necessity,  and   proves  it  in  its 

practice.    It  engenders  the  vice,  against  which  it  would  be  pre* 

samed  to  guard  us. 

Its  necessary  connection  with  the  administration  of  justice  is 
called  in  question,  in  the  legislative  excuse  of  oaths  among  the 
Quakers  and  Moravians.  The  principle  on  which  the  Quaker  and 
the  Moravian  stand  excused,  is,  a  principle  that  would  justify  the 
excuse  attiong  the  Infidels,  the  Roman  Catholits,  and  any  other 
or  all  other  sects.  The  alleged  necessity,  and  even  the  alleged 
utility,  of  the  ceremony  was  removed,  when  the  legislature  first 
exempted  the  Quakers ;  for  no  principles  of  religion,  will  change 
the  fandamental  character  x)f  mAukind,  so  as  to  be  a  pledge 
against  an  abuse  in  a  sect,  that  is  otherwise  committed  among 
other  sects.  There  stands  then  an  exception  to  either  its  neces- 
sity or  its  utility,  and  as  that  exception  has  not  been  known  to 
work  an  abuse,  the  inference  is,  that  the  rule  is  vicious. 

The  principle  of  fear  aside,  the  vice  of  which  has  been  shown, 
the  practice  of  oath-making  is  inoperative,  and  is  no  more  a  pledg# 
of  trtath  or  eood  behaviour  in  the  believer,  than  in  the 
unbeliever.  The  good  man  of  either  party  will  do  well  without 
it;  the  bad  man  of  either  party,  will  do  as  ill  with  it,  and  each 
alike,  in  not  respecting  that  which  he  professed  to  respect.  It  is 
notorious,  as  notorious  as  that  oaths  are  made,  that  a  large  number 
orbelifltvers,  that  nine-tenths  of  believing  oath-makers,bave  violated 
their  oaths*    What  can  the  unbeliever  do  more,  in  the  worst 
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character  thai  can  be  imagrined  of  him  f  Bat  if  the  practice 
were  removed,  and  falsehood  made  as.penal  as  peijory,  we  should 
have  less  of  the  profession,  and  more  of  the  practice  of  troth. 

The  preservation  of  the  practice  of  oath-making  is  then  so  far 
vicious. 

Where  an  oath  is  imposed  as  a  test  on  a  public  man,  or 
where  it  is  simply  enacted  as  a  pledge  that  he  will  do  certain  du*- 
ties,  observe  certain  rules,  or  avoid  certain  practices,  it  is  vicious 
in  the  first  instance,  and  inoperative  in  the  second.  In  the  first, 
it  is  the  honesty  of  the  man  that  is  proved  and  rejected  by  the 
t^t,  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  very  best  promise  that  he 
will  be  a  useful  public  man ;  and  in  the  second,  the  promise 
without  the  performance  is  good  for  nothing,  while  the  perform- 
ance without  the  promise  is  all  that  can  be  reasonably  desired. 
Therefore,  the  keeping  of  a  man  out  of  an  office  by  a  testing 
oath,  and  swearing  a  man  into  an  office,  are  acts  alike  unwise, 
unnecessary,  and  vicious. 

In  taking  an  office,  a  man  swears  to  keep  certain  observances. 
.  If  he  do,  the  swearing  adds  nothing  to  the  observances  ;  if  he  do 
not,  there  is  no  penalty  attachable  to  a  mere  negligence  of  duty 
in  a  public  office,  but  dismissal.  The  swearing  means  nothing, 
produces  no  effect,  is  a  farce  made  on  solemnity,  and  consequently 
is  idle  and  vicious  as  a  practice. 

Another  man  is  kept  from  an  office  by  his  dislike  of  an  oath : 
and  here  the  first  principle  indicated  is,  that  very  honesty  and 
energy  which  is  so  very  desirable  in  a  public  officer. 

My  Lord  Duke, — ^This  question  of  oath-making  is  becoming 
every  day  more  serious,  and  will  speedily  command  legislative 
attention.    The  honesty  of  infidelity,  and  all  that  is  truly  infidel 
is  honest,  inasmuch  as  it  represents  a  love  of  evidence,  in  prefe- 
rence to  a  love  of  faith,  hearsay,  mystery,  and  balderdash.    The, 
honesty  of  infidelity  daily  increases  in  boldness,  presents  itself  to. 
public  notice,  and  alike  demands  attention,  commands  respect^, 
and  thwarts  persecution.,    Its  character  is  so  rigidly  honest,  and. 
its  pretensions  so  very  important,  that  it  must  triumph  over  oppo- 
sition and  faith.    I  feel  as  confident  of  this,  as  I  do  that  I  am  not 
now  in  Dorchester  goal,  and  my  not  being  in  gaol  is  a  point, 
gained,  that  enhances  my  position,  and  proves  the  presumed 
merit  and  positive  progress  of  infidelity. 

Are  you  aware.  My  Lord  Duke,  that  tbe  best  informed  men  in 
this  country  are  infidels  ?  Are  you  aware,  that  infidelity  is  neces* 
sarily  allied  to  all  the  first  degrees  of  scientific  acquirements  f 
Are  you  aware,  that  infidelity  expresses  knowledge,  is  the  only 
true  indication  of  knowledge,  and  has  arisen  only  from  or  with 
the  rising  knowledge  of  mankind.  There  was  no  infidelity  in  . 
Christendom,  when  there  was  no  popular  Bible-reading,  and 
when^scientific  acquirement  was  confin^  to  alchymy  and  astro-  . 
logy.'  It  is  now  that  we  have  popular  Bible-reading, that  we 
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have  scieoiific  institotioos  which  have  pot  down  alchym)r  aud  as- 
Irelogy,  and  that  free  discussion  is  beginnings  to  be  demanded  and 
practi&ed— that  infidelity  rises  like  a  new  son  in  the  horizon, 
dispelling  the  mists  of  superstition  and  faith.  An  epistle  writer 
advises  us  to  put  an  the  armour  of  faith^  and  fight  the  good 
Jight.  This  was  an  error  in  jadgment  I  will  correct  it,  by  say- 
ing—pnl  on  the  armour  of  infiAelity^  and  he  with  it,  what  you 
cannot  be  without  it,  a  wise,  honest,  and  powerful  man. 

if  the  practice  of  oath-making  be  continued,  as  men  grow  less 
afraid  to  avow  their  honesty  in  mfidelity,  as  opposed  to  the  es- 
tablished faith,  they  will  exonerate  themselves  from  the  serving 
of  all  troublesome  and  unpaid  offices  in  their  several  parishes,  and 
unwilling  evidence  will  be  withheld  under  pretence  of  the  dis- 
like of  the  form  of  an  oath.  Some  men,  whether  Infidels  or  not, 
and  the  more  dishonest  are  the  most  likely  men  to  do  it,  will 
save  themselves  from  office  or  unwilling  evidence,  by  a  declara- 
tion of  ^  infidelity  on  one  day,  and  on  the  next,  to  serve  another 
purpose^  declare  a  contrary  opinion.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they 
be  infidels  to  do  this,  for  real  Infidels  are  the  least  likely  to  do  it ; 
they  will  do  it,  if  they  are  dishonest  faith-men  or  Christians:  and 
you  will  find  no  assurance  for  the  due  administration  of  justice, 
Qo  equality  of  citizenship,  but  in  treating  all  men  as  you  treat 
the  Moravians  and  Quakers,  in  the  entire  removal  of  the  official 
vice  of  oath-making.  So  long  as  this  oath-making  creates  dis- 
tinctions in  society,  so  long  it  will  be  a  sheer  mischief,  an  injustice^ 
and  viciously  effectual. 

Nor  should  yon,  my  Lord  Dake,  estimate  the  amount  of  infi- 
delity by  that  which  is  openly  avowed.  That  is  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  whole,  prominent  as  that  now  is;  but  it  is  the  peculiar 
character  of  infidelity,  knowing  the  viciousness  of  religious  faith, 
to  shun,  by  concealment  of  its  principles,  that  persecution,  which, 
at  least,  has  been  inseparable  from  the  Christian  Religion  in 
power.  Its  hopes  are  in  life,  and  happiness  through  life,  and  it 
has  no  motive  to  martyrdom,  such  as  the  faith-men  have.  It  tbere- 
fofe  prefers  concealment  to  persecution.  It  is  the  natural  princi- 
ple of  infidelity  to  avoid  persecution,  and, doubtless,  1  should  have 
'  so  thought  and  acted,  had  I  not,  in  my  determination  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  suppression  of  books,  been  persecuted  before  I  was  an 
Infidel.  That  persecution  begat  a  resistance  which  has  grown 
up  together  with  my  infidel  it}'.  The  government  of  the  couutry 
has  been  the  schoolmaster  which  has  made  me  precisely  the  cha- 
racter which  I  now  am:  and  so,  beginning  to  feel  some  few 
qualifications  to  teach,  in  my  turn,  as  a  schoolmaster,  1  am  suffi- 
ciently grateful,  to  offer  my  gratuitous  instructions  back  to  that 
government.  If  you  are  not  wise  enough  yet  to  enjoy  its  posses- 
sjoa,  my  Lord  Duke,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  teach  you,  and  all 
whom  you  may  wish  to  partake  with  you  of  my  instructions,  the 
sound,  the  stable,  the  moral,  the  irrefutable  ai*^  irresistible  prin- 
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t$»l«8  of  inddMiiy^  Tbey  will,  if  rightly  oodenitood  and  righxlj 
acled  upoD,  make  you  a  splendid  atatesnian^  eclipsing  all  prior 
pfcteDsions  to  statesmanship.  We  have  never  seen  a  spark  of 
bypocrisy  proeeedingfrom  your  Grace^  very  little,  if  any,  preten* 
aion  to  religion,and  from  this  pecaliar  standing  in  your  character^ 
a  hope  has  crept  abroadi  that  you  may  do  some  good  in  correcting . 
that  dreadful  state  of  things  which  religion  and  hypocrisy,  and 
sectarianiam  have  introducMl  into  this  country,  and  into  Ireland. 
Your  letter  to  the  Catholic  Primate  of  Ireland  has  increased  this . 
hope.  We  know  you  have  enough  of  firmness  and  decision  of 
characieri  you  have  only  to  evince  wisdom  and  foresight  to  realize 
our  hopes. 

I  am  sensible  of  the  powers  of  the  Aristocracy  and  the  Church 
which  you  have  in  some  measure  to  consult  and  to  act  with;  I 
am  sensible  of  the  party  and  sectarian  influences  by  which  you 
are  surrounded ;  I  am  alive  to  all  the  intrigues  of  disappointed  or 
expectant  ministers,  who  may  desire  to  thwart  you,  when  you  do 
right,  as  well  as  when  you  do  wrong;  but  all  these  will  prove 
nothing,  if  you  say,  let  the  9ecU  settle  their  differences  by  free 
discussion ;  but  let  there  be  an  equality  of  citizenship  among 
tiiem.  Let  us  remove  the  oaths  which  shackle  and  offend  them, 
ond  let  us  give  them  fair  play  in  their  discussions^  that  the 
truth  may  the  more  speedily  triumph. 

The  remedy  to  be  applied  to  this  vice  of  oath*making,  will 
consist  of  the  total  abolition  of  the  practice.  I  have  tortured  my 
brain  to  think  of  a  moral  obstacle  to  this  abolition,  and  I  cannot 
think  of  one.  The  abolition  of  the  practice  appears  to  me  to  be 
certain  to  remove  a  great  mass  of  existing  evil,  without  introduce 
Ing  a  particle  thai  is  new.  I  would  have  the  Coronation  Oath 
abolished  with  the  rest,  and  remove  the  immoral  burthen  and 
test  and  disgrace,  alike  from  king  and  people.  By  such  an  abo- 
lition, the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  is  settled  without  an 
allusion  to  them  as  a  sect,  and  so  far  would  I  oarry  the  abolition, 
that  I  would  make  an  oath  penal,  as  a  safeguard  ag-ainst  religious 
or  political  tricks  with  the  ignorance  of  the  country.  It  should 
be  a  misdemeanor  instead  of  a  national  custom, 

The  abolition  of  oath-making  would  remove  every  complaint 
from  the  Infidel,  in  his  relations  in  society,  and  thus  the  most 
iotelligebt  part  of  the  community  would  bo  no  longer  annoyed 
with  the  official  insults  of  the  most  ignorant.  A  drunken  Recorder 
would  not  then  reject  my  evidence :  because  he  was  unequal  to  a 
conflict  with  my  critical  acumen,  or  because  1  had  more  know- 
ledge or  less  bypocrisy  than  himself.  We  should  not  then  hear 
of  the  evidence  of  as  respectable  a  tradesman  as  any  in  the  metro- 
polis being  received,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  person,  who  had 
robbed  him,  in  one  court  on  one  day,  and  rejected  in  another  court 
on  the  next ;  and  then  again  see  that  tradesmen  called  on  to  serve 
as  a  juryman  and  a  constable,  notwithstanding  such  a  rejection 
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fit  bit  evidence.  We  should  not  Uien  see  a  person  avowedly 
under  a  prosecution  for  an  aKegcment  of  blasphemy,  sitting  as 
the  foreman  of  successive  Juries  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas, 
^resentiog  the  inconsistency  of  putting^  a  man,  waiting  to  take  a 
tnal  for  an  imputation  of  blasphemy,  on  the  judgement-seat  with 
a  Lord  Chref  Justice.  We  should  then  have  no  prosecutions  for 
blasphemy.  And  if  blasphemy  were  deemed  criminal  or  discredit- 
able to  a  man's  reputation  in  these  days,  would  our  judges  have 
Iniowingly  tolerated  such  circumstances?  Still  such  circum- 
aUnces  ^Mer  such  laws  as  we  now  have  are  disgraceful  to  the 
govemmentaBd  legislature. 

The  repeal  of  the  Te^  and  Corporation  Acts  is  an  indication  of 
ibe  good  effect  that  willarise  from  the  repeal  of  the  practice  of 
oatb-making.  Timid  and  self-sufficient  bigotry  bad  painted  to 
itself  ail  sorts  of  horrors,  as  likely  to  arise  from  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts ;  but  what  do  we  find  to  be  the  reality 
of  the  consequence?  Not  a  complaint  has  been  heard  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  repeal,  and  it  is  now  felt  to  be  a  silent  good ; — it  is 
Mi  that  a  disgrace  has  been'  removed  from  the  society  ;  and  such 
will  be  the  t^onsequence  of  the  legal  abolition  of  the  practice  of 
oath-making.  Not  a  murmur  will  follow  it;  not  an  injury  will 
be  felt;  no  possible  mischief  that  does  not  now  arise,  will  be 
added,  whilst  an  hscreased  amount  of  social  harmony  will  most 
•assuredly  succeed  the  present  errors  and  conflicts  about  oath- 
makings.  At  present,  the  country  is  in  arms,  and  actual  hostili- 
ties are  talked  of,  about  the  enforcement  of  oaths  ;  while  every 
clear-headed  politician  can  see,  that  there  will  be  no  abatement 
of  the  hostile  feeling,  but  in  the  abolition  of  the  practice  of 
oath-making.  Tliere  never  will  exist  a  better  opportunity,  and 
a  more  easy  means  of  giving  peace  to  the  conflicting  parties  of  a 
country,  than  in  this  of  the  abolition  of  the  practice  of  making 
oaths.* 

lo  all  cases  of  trial  by  evidence,  there  will  be  the  same  dispo- 
sition, on  the  part  of  witnesses,  if  the  penalties  remain  attachable 
to  falsehood,  and  a  jury  never  judges  by  the  oath,  but  by  the  ap- 
parent credibility  doe  to  the  testimony  given.  The  removal  of  Ihe 
practice  of  oath-making  from  our  courts  of  enquiry,  will  be  to 
remove  a  blot  that  now  stains  them.  An  idle  charm  is  uttered, 
Bud  a  dirty  book  is  lipped,  with  as  little  feeling  as  any  other  ani- 
mal may  be  brought  to  the  practice.  A  trial  cannot  be  witnessed 
«t  ihe  Old  Bailey,  without  the  perception  that  the  svwaring  is 
soperHoons,  and  not  useful  to  guide  or  correct  the  evidence  to  be 
giv^i.  If  the  oath  were  valued  as  giving  weight  to  the  evidence, 
cross-examination  would  be  a  very  great  presumption ;  for  it 
presumes  that  the  oath  has  not  given  weight  to  the  evidence, 
and  that  it  cannot  give  it  weight. 

Jf  we  revert  to  the  history  of  the  thing,  we  shall  And  that  oath- 
making  has  been  the  property  of  the  most  rude  states  of  society 
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Its  ftirihe  igHOlwil,  mho  are  utttcqitaiiitfld  wttU  eMier  enises  «r  elfeeti» 
commit  every  iflttgatmijliilmi,  TBe^tipernietoiis  to  thcniselv«t  or  others  i 
liSce  a  bliod  inan«  who  walks  grqpiQg  his  way,  and  who  at  erery  ste|» 
atambles  against,  or  is  jostled  by  his  companions.^'  A  position  which  is 
fully  established  by  an  examination  of  the  principles  upon  iWiich  are. 
based  the  many  jaaicJal  institutions  of  even  free  countries :  for  they  are 
not  calculated  to  dispense  that  happiness  and  equality  of  rights,  which  is 
coeval  with  the  wants  of  man  in  society. 

The  excuse,  (there  can  be  no  reason;  ttiat  has  been  offered  in  palliation 
of  this  awful  sacrifice  of  life,  at  the  shrine  of  Jostioe,  is  oh  the  plea  of  its 
utility,  as  it  furnishes  an  example  that  operates  as  a  terror  and  check  to 
•otliers— *but  woeful  experience  has  adduced  the  incontrovertible  f^ct,  es- 
pecially in  this  country,  that  the  minds  of  men  are  not  to  be  governed 
like  those  of  children,  by  tliat  bugbear  yclept  terror,  but  it  is  only  a  mild 
and  conciliatory  system  of  jurisprudence  that  can  have  any  material  influ- 
ence on  the  moral  habits  ot  society  in  fineland.  It  is  necessary  to  con- 
vnlt  the  estimates  of  the  amount  of  crinnnal  offences,  that  have  been 
|inblished  several  CtODee  by  i>rd«r  of  the  Uonse-of  Ooininons,  and  it  will  be 
discovered  tliat  there  has  been  a  frightful  increase  of  crimes  within  the  last 
twentv  years,  in  defiance  of  the  operation  of  those  laws  whit^h  awards  the 
punrsfiment  of  strangulation  as  an  atonement  for  their  infraction.  So 
much  for  the  utility  o? these  sanguinary  laws  of  the  olden  time.  If,  then, 
fhere  ts  no  urgent  necessity  for  inflicting  thiV  arbitrary  and  unnatural 
punishment  npon  the  transgressor  of  the  lawa^  on  what  plea,  either  of 
reason  or  hnmanity  can  they  be  adopted  ?  Surely  none,  for  all  laws, 
criminal  or  civil,  ought  to  have  mercy iind  benevolence  for  their  basis. 
They  must  not  be  vindictive. 

Tne  principle  of  life  is  tlie  most  sacred  tiling  in  existence,  and  should 
not  be  trifled  or  tampered  with  by  anj  pettifogging  system  of  legislation 
or  judicial  power.  The  life  of  man  is  short,  consequently,  it  should  not 
be  destroyed  for  the  committing  of  anv  offence,  except  murder,  because, 
there  are  many  ways  by  which  their  laoour  might  be  made  available  and 
of  essential  nse  to  that  community  whose  welUbeing  thev  had  disturbed, 
and  whose  property  they  had  plundered;  and  which,  1  think,  is  the  only 
rational  ana  iust  claim  of  detention  they  can  have  to  the  person  of  the 
criminal.  1  here  is  no  system  of  punisiiment  in  practice  at  the  present 
tune,  that  M  preferable  to  the  penitentiary  plan,  that  is,  where  a  due  re> 
gard  is  paid  to  the  classification  of  the  prisoners,  the  neglect  of  which 
precaution  has  been  attended  with  the  most  fatal  resnlts  upon  (he  merals 
of  the  youth  in  the  prisons  of  this  country,  who  have  been  indiscriminately 
confined  with  old  offenders* 

I  n  Holland,  this  penitentiary  plan  has  been  in  force  for  years,  and  has 
acquired  the  admiration  of  all  classes  for  its  mild  and  benevolent  treatment 
of  offenders,  who  have  left  its  gates  with  sorrow ;  for  owing  lo  this  bene- 
ficial plan,  their  minds  were  purged  of  every  motive  or  wish  to  wrong 
their  neighbours  in  future;  and  there  were  very  few  instances  on  record  of 
a  return  to  their  former  dishonest  practices.  Therefore,  with  such  a  flaring 
instance  of  economy  and  humanity  as  this  staring  ns  in  the  face,  I  main* 
tain,  that  to  take  away  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  either  for  forgery, 
robbery,  or  any  other  dishonest  action,  providerl  there  is  even  the  most 
remote  chance  of  his  reformation,  or  a  probability  of  his  restoring  the 
property  taken,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  legal  and  sanguinary  murder. 
)ryden  says,  in  his  play  of  the  Spanish  Friar, 
'*  It  is  not  Justice,  but  a  brutal  rage, 
Which  hates th*  offender's  person  with  his  crimes^** 


pre 
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W«  Imrt  a  fine  iUuatmtiou  «f  the  bauoful  «flfecU  of  this  hanwD  .czpialorf 
i^BUni,  in  tfa0  coodnct  of  tb«  Recorder  of  London,  on  a  late^  oecaiionv 
whmnbe  Kctirtd  the  death-vrariaote  for  Uie  execution  of  those  prisoners 
of  wbon  he  hid  previoosljr  made  a  report  (  for  instead  of  forwarding  it  to 
London  with  the.otmost  dispatch.  In  order  to  allay  the  feverish  anxiety  of 
the  destined  victims  to  these  deadly  laws,  he  delayed  his  solemn  doty  for 
a  whole  dav  with  as  mneh  gamf/roid  as  if  it  was  of  no  more  consequence 
than  an  order  for  the  destruction  of  as  many  dop  and  cats*  Is  he  eo 
inurrd  to  the  appalling  duties  of  bis  office,  that  it  has  at  last  hlonted  the 
finest  feelings  of  the  heart.  At  all  events,  his  conduct  was  highly  unfeeU 
ingand  thoughtless,  and  justly  deserved  the  severe  castigation  he  received 
from  Alderman  I'^arehrotber. 

Tlie  absurdity  and  inconsistency  of  our  laws  has  long  been  a  just  cause 
of  complaint  by  tlie  most  celebrated  writers  on  constitutional  law;  never- 
thclnw,  these  laws  arc  still  suffered  to  remain  as  part  and  parcel  of  our^on- 
stitntjon,  a  stain  upon  our  national  character,  and  as  a  mi&rk  at  which  the 
wine  of  surrounding  nations  may  point  their  shafts  of  ridicule  and  satire. 
To  talk  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  inlaying  the  foundation  of  this 
chaos  of  confusion  and  contradiction,  is  one  of  the  greatest  proofs  of  the 
degree  to  which  the  minds  of  isrnorant  men  may  be  biassed  and  thwarted 
by  a  blind  attachment  to  the  fauadotts  doctrine  of  venerating  and  uphold- 
ing ancient  laws. 

To  eologise  a  body  of  lairs,  not  for  their  intrinsic  benevolence  and 
,  but  for  tlieir  antiquity,  betrays  such  a  barren  and  infatuated 


I  that,  in  some  circumstances  of  life,  would  consign  a  person  possess- 
ed of  it  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  Because  the  ouestion  for  tlie  consideration 
of  every  reasonable  man  is  simply  this,— that  if  a  law  is  in  the  statute 
book,  and  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Constitution,  founded  on  the  princi- 
ples of  equity  and  wisdom,  and  is  agreeable  to  the  established  usages  and 
welCure  of  the  people,  then  whether  it  was  enacted  in  ancient  or  modem 
times,  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence — hut,  on  the  contrary,  if  a  law  is  in 
fofce  that  is  subversive  of  the  imprescriptible  rights  or  mankind,  then 
whether  it  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  or  in  that  of 
George  the  Fourth,  let  it  be  repealed  and  buried  in  oblirion.  Away  then 
with  the  revolting  and  stupid  doctrine  of  a  veneration  for  musty  acts  of 
Pariiament.  We  need  not  wonder  at  a  late  Lord  Chancellor  advocating 
such  a  doctrine,  as  it  tvas  by  such  ancient  fiscal  statutes  that  he  was  enabled 
to  erect  bis  princely  fortune  at  the  expense  of  the  tears  of  the  orphan,  the  be- 
wulings  of  the  widow,  and  the  melancholy  ravings  of  the  maniac. 

Many  instances  may  be  adduced,  to  show  the  absurd  nature  of  our  cri- 
minal code  of  laws,  but  one  or  two  shall  suffice.  The  laws  regarding 
adultery  are  preposterous,  and  injurious  in  the  extreme  to  the  interests  of 
social  me.  A  man  seduces  the  wife  of  his  friend  under  the  most  aggra- 
vated circumstances  connected  with  the  laws  of  hospitality,  which  veiy 
often  makes  her  a  prostitute  for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  reduces  his 
children  to  a  state  of  orphanage,  and  himself  to  the  gloomjr  situation  of 
despair,  perhaps  for  ever.  And  all  the  punishment  that  is  inflicted  apon 
this  despoiler  of  the  peace  and  happiness  of  a  virtuous  family,  is  a  fine  of 
a  few  thousand  pounds,  which  he  makes  the  theme  of  a  vulvar  and  bac- 
chanalian boast  at  those  receptacles  for  vice  called  Little  Hells.  Where 
is  the  reparation  made  to  society  in  this  case  ?  What !  shall  a  license  be 
given  to  a  host  of  brutal  ravishers  to  trample  upon  the  virtues  of  our  wives 
and  danghters,  merely  upon  the  payment  of  a  paltry  sum  of  money,  which, 
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hi  oooteqnenoe  of  the  parties  in  general,  is  no  ponishment  ?  The  man  who 
•tops  another  on  the  liig^hiriiVf  and  demands  ^his  money,  matt  forfeit  bit 
life  as  an  expiation  of  his  oflence.  What  a  palpable  disparitv  in'  the  quan- 
tnm  of  moFal  gnilt  and  pnnishment  in  the  two  eases,— for  while  tiie  sedu* 
oer,  who  acts  in  the  most  invidious,  ung ratefal,  and  unmanly  manner,  to 
aocomplish  his  diabolical  purpose,  and  whose  bruul  last,  like  the  Bmpe> 
ror  Caligula's,  is,  in  many  cases,  not  even  checked  by  the  ties  of  relation- 
ehtp,  is  only  mulcted  of  a  comparatively  trifling  sum  of  money — the  ht|fh- 
way  robber,  who  inflicts,  in  general,  only  a  pecuniary  loss  upon  his  victim, 
is  liable  to  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death. 

•  The  principle  upon  which  the  laws  respecting  many  other  offences  are 
founded,  is  equally  unsound  and  equivocal ;  which  is  the  cause  of  such  an 
immense  host  of  lawyers,  that  dishonourable  and  craftjr  class  of  men,  who 
thrive  upou  the  sophistries  and  ambiguities  which  are  ingrafted  in  them. 

Litigious  coifs  infest  the  clam'rous  bar ; 
Prolong  disputes,  and  thrive  by  managfd  war. 

Our  criminal  code  is  so  much  mixed  up  with  inuendoes  and  technieali* 
ties,  by  which  wealthy  criminals  may  take  advantage,  that  the  proverbial 
maxim  of  the  spider  and  the  flies  has  become  a  beautiful  and  apt  illustra- 
tiun,— for  ^'  Bad  laws  are  like  cobivebs,  for,  while  the  great  flies  escape, 
the  little  ones  are  entangled  in  the  filmy  net" 

It  is  curious  to  read  the  reasons  given  by  many  political  empirics,  for 
the  increase  of  crime  in  this  country.  'I'he  Report  of  the  Committee  that 
was  appointed  hy  tlie  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  this  subject,  and 
to  consider  of  the  best  means  to  check  the  growing  evil,  is,  at  best,  but  an 
unsatisfactory  production,  for  it  does  not  pursue  the  inquiry  witli  that 
sound  sense  ana  deptli  of  reasoning  which  is  absolutely  reqoiVite  in  any 
question  wherein  the  chief  things  for  discussion  are  the  grand  points  of 
cause  and  effect.  To  attribute  the  demoralization  of  the  people  to  the 
practice  of  dram-drinking,  is  paltry  and  contrary  to  truth,  because  it  is  an 
effect,  not  a  cause.  The  chief  cause  of  the  demoralization  of  the  people,  haa 
been  a  deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  mankind : — for,  as  Mr.  Brougham 
has  observed,  *'  No  man,  until  he  has  studied  philosophy,  can  have  a  just 
idea  of  the  great  things  for  which  Providence  has  fitted  his  undentanding ; 
the  extraordinary  disproportion  there  is  between  his  natural  strength,  and 
the  powera  of  his  mind,  and  tlie  force  which  he  derives  from  these  powers." 
It  is  an  absence  of  this  tact  for  philosophical  researches  into  the  real  history 
of  man  throughout  the  whole  course  of  naturoi  that  has  been  the  great  and 
sole  cause  of  the  demoralization  of  mankind.  This  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  Nature  has  been  the  basis  for  those  corrupt  and  arbitrary  systems  of 
government,  which  have  had  such  a  deadly  influence  upon  the  morals  of 
society.  For  good  laws  can  never  emanate  from  bad  systems  of  govern- 
ments, as  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  ethics,  that  if  the  source  is  had, 
that  which  springs  from  it  must  be  equally  so.  Until  this  knowledgeof  hu- 
man nature  is  thorooffbly  implanted  m  the  minds  of  men,  they  are  always 
liable  to  be  deceived  oy  such  men  as  Mr/  Peel,  in  his  present  mischievous 
and  puerile  system  of  altering,  twisting,  and  perverting,  what  is  even  good 
in  our  laws; — while  a  more  comprehensive,  enlightened,  and  liberal  plan 
of  emendation  proposed  by  Mr.  Brougham,  is  neglected,  and  very  likely 
will  never  be  carried  into  effect.  But,  to  conclude,  this  corrupt  system  of 
government  has  evidently  arrived  at  the  zenith  of  its  power ;  and  it  does 
not  require  much  foresight  to  prophecy,  that  like  those  of  Greece  and 
Aome,  It  will  be  more  rapid,  but  less  sanguinary,  in  its  declension.   Then 
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nay  yrt  end  s  fabric  thai  will  be  honoaiable  to  the  bmnanity  aAd  wUdom 
of  HiaBv  aid  de^cate  it  to  tratb,— r 

For  Troth  hu  aach  a  face,  and  each  a  mien. 
As  to  be  loY'd,  needa  only  to  be  aeeo. 

UuMANITAfl. 

Dec  19, 1888. 


VICE  OF  OATH-MAKING  AS  BXHIBITBD  IN  AMERICA. 
(^From  the  New  York  CorretpondentJ 

LCGAMTT  OF  WITNBttlB. 

Mb.  BoiToa,— At  a  moment  so  pregnant  as  thia  is  with  schemes,  deviaed 
hf  the  priesChood,  to  abridge  our  poutieal  rights  under  religions  pretences, 
it  woold  not  only  gratify  a  nnml»er  of  your  readers,  but  subserve  the 


!  in  which  Tou  are  engi^ed,  if  yon  would  publish  the  letter  written 

Ir.  Bdwani  Giddins,  which  was  read  at  a  late  trial,  in  Ontario  county, 

for  ooaapiracy,*  and  which  the  court  held  as  sufficient  evidence  to  autho- 


by  Mr.  £di 


riae  the  refeetiam  of  Mr.  Q.  as  a  witness.  To  enable  you  to  comply  with 
the  reqoest,  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  letter ;  together  with  some  remarks  on 
tkt  legality  of  the  decision,  from  the  '*  National  Observer,'*  which  otght 
to  accomaany  the  document.  Yours,  &c.  F. 


MR.  01DDIN8*   LBTTTER. 

Fort  Niagara,  10th  April,  1827. 
Ma.  D.  MoaxissoN, — JIfy  dear  friend, — Your  friendly  letter  of  the  loth 
of  February  was  duly  received,  for  which  you  will  please  accept  my 
warmest  thanks,  and  now,  after  a  very  fashionable  delay,  finding  **  aii  my 
aervcff  is  a  serene  mood^**  I  have  reftolved  to  answer  it.  You  must  not, 
however,  expect  to  find  in  it  **  ail  about  the  past,  preeeni^  and  future^**  fo  r 
the  first  would  require  a  scroll  as  lengthy  as  one  of  the  holv  Evangelists 
has  been  pleased  to  declare  would  be  necessary  to  relate  all  the  acts  and  . 
ayings  of  Jesus  Christ.  '*  Behold^'^  savs  he,  *'  the  world  would  not  he 
ehteto  eaniaim  all  the  volumes  on  the  suhjeet^^*  or  words  to  that  import. 
TW  aeoond,  or  present  time,  is  but  a  moment  and  leaves  us  with  the  cele* 
rity  of  lightning  before  we  begin  to  describe  it ;  in  fact  it  is  to  time  what 
a  MRot  is  to  space,  and  all  attempts  to  define  either  are  but  so  many  proofs 
of  die^lacy  and  impotency  of  our  minds.  With  respect  to  the  future,  i 
can  only  reiterate  what  has  been  said  by  thousands,  that  it  is  concealed, 
(and  kindly  I  believe)  from  our  view  by  an  impenetrable  barrier,  which 
as  baman  sagacity  can  remove,  but  that  it  passes  in  review  before  us,  fold 
W  fold,  as  it  Decomes  present,  and  rushes  on  to  join  the  past.  And  now, 
atthongh  it  is  bolting  the  course,  as  a  knight  of  tue  turf  would  say,  let  me 
pat  ia  a  word,  that  1  think  mmmarians  exhibit  more  grammar  tlian  philo- 
•uphy  by  dressing  their  veros  in  so  many  different  tenses  or  times*-bttt 
ktl&s  sobject  rest  till  another  time. 

I  am  happy  Chat  your  prospects  are  so  flattering — that  you  have  friends  ' 
tojoer  mind,  and  know  now  to  appreciate  the  boon  which  some  one  has  . 
lad.  is  the  *'  fnysterivus  cement  of  the  eoulj  sweetener  of  tifet  and  solder  of 
Mdrpj^^and  aliove  all  that  your  neighbourhood  is  not  infested  with  *<  cold- 

*  InTolvlng  a  case  of  alleged  murder. — R.  C. 
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hearted  mimnikrap€9,**  OT  **de9ii9  m  hummn  eh&pe,'*  but  timt  '*«ji^V 
*  phiimnthropy*^  pervades  yoar  borders ;  indeed,  one  woald  be  led  to  be« 
lieye  from  your  description  of  society,  tliat  Baffalo  was  situated  in  the 
Stfmzonian  world,  or  the  interior  of  our  old  terraqueous  nut-shell,  where 
sin  and  trouble  never  entered,  but  felicity  reigned  triumphant.  I  We  to 
see  you  writis  this  way,  it  betokens  a  satisfaction  of  mina,  a  cheeprfolntM 
of  heart,  which  I  hope  you  may  always  possess,  but  which  «OMe  have 
noit  and  which  you  must  rememoer  yon  are  liable  to  lose. 

Under  tlie  head  of  Orthodoxy  you  relate  an  anecdote  which  I  am  sorrf 
to  say  is  but  too  faithful  a  picture  of  the  intolerance  of  Chriaiiamiy  in 
general,  but  of  Calviniem  in  particular;  it  is  now,  however,  the  raging 
mania  of  the  times  and  must  have  its  day,  but  the  world  is  fast  advancing 
in  knowledge,  and  driving  before  it  superstition,  bigotry,  credulity,  and 
intolerance;  and  establishing  in  their  places  universal  benevolence  and 
liberal  principles.  Reason  will  yet  gain  her  right,  and  man  va  longer  be 
duped  b^'  priestcraft  and  manacled  by  imaginarjr  fears,  emanating  finom  the 
superstitious  dogmas  imbibed  in  youth ;  the  time  is  approaching,  when 
universal  charity,  universal  benevolence,  and  universal  philanthropy  will 
prevail,  when  man  will  know  how  to  act  in  conformity  to  the  dictates  of 
reason,  and  when  he  will  subscribe  to  no  creed  bat  that  ef  nature ;  that 
her  laws  are  immutable,  and  can  never  he  violated ;  and  ihat  a  knowledge 
of  them  is  at  the  same  time,  a  knowledge  of  I>eity.*-Look  up  to  the 
heavens  and  see  what  a  mighty  volume  is  open  to  oar  view*  in  which  is 
written  in  a  legible  character,  intelligible  to  every  nation  and  individoid 
on  the  whole  earth,  **  umvereai power^^  wisdom  ana  benignitjfj*  Tlie  snn 
rises  upon  the  just  and  unjust,  and  inculcates  universal  charity— bigots 
will  not  see  these  things,  or  seeing  then,  pervert  their  construction. 

A  full  and  complete  knowledge  of  our  situation  in  the  scale  of  being, 
will  convince  us  that  God  has  the  same  care  of  man  as  of  an  insect,  of  an 
insect  as  of  a  tree,  of  a  tree  as  of  a  stone — that  with  him  there  can  be  no 
difference  or  distinctions  between  beauty  and  deformity^  virtue  and  vice» 
perfection  and  imperfection — that  prayers  are  mit  mockery  to  his  name, 
and  ought  not  to  be  encouraged,  as  they  tend  to  impress  us  with  the  fiilse 
notk>n  that  he  is  impotent,  and  operatea  upon  by  our  persuasion — that  all 
ire  can  say  or  do  cannot  change  him — ^tbat  he  is  not  sasceptible  of  per- 
suasion—and  as  relates  to  men.  Tie  is  not  capable  of  love  or  hatred — we  are 
all  members  of  the  grand  society  of  mankind,  and  every  act  we  can  do  to 
bene6t  it,  may  be  called  virtuous,  but.every  act  that  does  it  injury  if  done 
wilfally  is  wicked;  this  is  my  notion  of  virtue  and  vice,  that  they  do  not 
refer  to  a  future  time,  bat  relate  altogether  to  man  in  his  present  state, 
aird  the  whole  of  our  duty  as  moral  agents  may  be  comprised  in  these  few  ' 
words,  **do  all  the  good  we  can  to  our  fellow  creatures,  and  inflict  not 
pain  unnecessarily  upon  the  meanest  reptile,*' — ^practice  that,  and  we  need 
not  fear  any  of  the  horrible  punishments  painted  in  such  vivid  colours  by 
fanatics. 

You  will  perceive  from  the  above  that  my  views  are  not  in  aecordaoee 
with  the  Bibie^  for  that  book  represents  the  Deity  as  etJidie/iee,  reveuge/M 
and  ineoneietent^  performing  an  act  to-day.  and  repenting  to-morrow. 

Bat  I  hate  preached  long  enough  for  this  time,  I  presame,  either  for 
yoar  pleasure  or  edification. 

Please  lo  reply  soon— and  here  let  me  assure  yon  that  nothing  would 
pleue  me  more  than  a  continuance  of  a  friendly  correspondence. 

I  am»  dear  Sir,  yery  respectfully,  yoar  friend  and  well  wisher, 

Edward  Giddins. 


THIS    LION.  1^ 

We  percnre,  by  the  report  of  the  triar  in  the  **  Ontario  Menengcr*** 
that  the  Court  cooaidered  Mr.  Oiddins  an  incompetent  witness,  ^  becanse 
lie  had  not  such  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  over^ruling  providence* 
and  10  a  fntore  state  of  rewards  and  puiuehments,  aa  the  law  reqaires.**^ 
On  the  decision,  the  »'  National  Observer"  has  the  following  pertinent 
lenarks ; — 

it  will  be  seen  that  the  testimonv  of  Mr.  Giddins  wa»  vejected  4  and  th* 

£  round  upon  which  it  was  rejected,  in  an  article  from  the  '*Antl-Ma0onio 
nontrer,"  we  are  not  a  litUe  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Weedacknowiedginfr 
the  legmlity  of  that  decision. .  If  it  be  leffal,  it  must  rtst.npon  a  statute  of 
our  own,  or  opofw  the  Common  Law.  But  we  have  no  statute  declaring  a 
witness  either  incompetent  or  incredible,  onr  account  of  any  religioua 
opinion,  or  irreligious  opinion,  if  you  pieaae,  which  he  may  havo 
formed.  " 

l>oes  it  rest  np«ni  the  Common  Law  ?  We  answer  no !  For  Bhick* 
stooe  expressly  saf%  ;  **  All  witnesses  of  whatever  religion  or  country, 
that  have  the  use  of  their  reason,  are  to.be  received  andexamined*  except 
sneh  as  are  infamuuM,  or  such  as  are  interetied  in  the  event,  of  the 
eaase.  All  otiiers  are  <^otn/>f/eii<  witnesses;  though  the  jury  from  other 
circumstances,  will  judge  of  their  eredibiiity,*'  Now,  then,  wliere  will 
Mr.  Weed  find  *«  the  laws  of  the  land"  which  '« excluded  his  (Giddituy 
testimony  ?** 

Our  system  of  law  is  founded— Ftr«l/y,  on  onr  Federa)  and  State  Con« 
stitntions.  Secondly,  on  the  statutes  of  Congress,  or  the  state  Le|[isla- 
tures,  passed  in  coniormity  to  the  literal  provisions  of  these  constitutions; 
we  say  /tfera/,  because  we  will  never  consent  to  any  other  construction  in 
passing  laws,  or  judicially  deciding  uoon  them.  Thirdly,  on  such  por» 
tions  of  the  Common  Law  of  Bngfano  as  are  not  incompatible  with  the 
letter,  or  spirit  of  our  Federal  and  State  Constitutions. 

What  says  our  Federal  Constitution  ?  '*  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof."  If  then,  no  religion  can  be  established  bylaw  in  the  United 
States,  it  follows  tliat  no  Judge,  or  Court  of  the  United  Statea,  can  reject 
a  witness  as  incompeterU,  on  account  of  any  supposed  eccentricity  in  his 
religious  creed,  or  bis  being  destitute  of  anv  religious  creed. 

w  hat  says  our  State  Constitution !  *'The  free  exercise  and  enjoyment 
of  rtligioos  profession  and  worship,  without  dherimination  or  preference^ 
shftll  for  ever  be  allowed  in  this  State,  to  all  mankind.*' 

What  says  onr  Statute  Law?  That  is  silent;  for  we  have  00  statnto 
on  the  subject ;  and  God  forbid  that  we  ever  should;  unless  it  be  a 
statute  to  put  down  for  ever  such  decisions  as  that  which  we  are  com- 
bating. 

It  IS  clear,  then,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  this  decision  in  die  Constitn- 
tionof  the  United  State* ;  nor  in  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New- 
York  ;  nor  in  the  Common  Law  of  England,  as  laid  down  by  its  great, 
and  we  bad  aknoet  said  unerring  Oracle  ;  nor  in  the  Statute  Law  of  the 
United  Sutea,  or  of  New- York.-  Prom  neither  of  these  correct  and  legiti- 
mate sonroes,  we  affirm  it  without  fear  of  contradiction,  is  any  principle, 
rule,  or  kw,  to  be  derived,  that  shall  sanction  the  decision  of  the  petty 
coart  of  Sessions,  which  excluded  Giddins*  testimonv—the  testimony  of 
an  animpeaohable  witness,  in  a  case  involving  the  life,  liberty  and  pro- 
per^ efevery  cilixen  of  this  state. 

Whci»v.^^weask  Mr.  Weed  once  more,  will  he  find  the  law  of  the 
iand,  snstuaing  that  grossly  wei^  or  inlMnoualy  wieked  demafcm  ?  for 
one  or  the  other  of  these  it  is,  as  every  tyro  in  law  most  know,  if  he  ha« 
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^ad  bit  books,  and  has  oomnioii  senne  to  undentand  them.  We  pat 
thii  qaeation  seriously  to  Mr.  Weed  ;  because  ai  the  proftued  advocate 
of  the  Anti-Masontc  cauae,  he  must  be  aware,  that  any  erroneoas  opin- 
ions, or  misrepresentations  of  his,  may  prodace  *  wide-spread  and  rainons 
eflfocts  to  tl^t  cause,  upon  the  success  of  which  haiig  all  our  liopes  of 
preserving:  the  constitutional  liberties  of  this  land ;  and  we  beg  mm  to 
reoonsider  the  subject,  for  he  may  rest  assured  he  will  (ind  no  such  law 
has  even  the  shadow  of  an  existence. 

We  can  tell  him,  however,  where  he  can  find  the  auikoriHet,  or  ore- 
eedemts,  as  they  are  called,  upon  which  we  presume  this  fatnttons  or  felo- 
nious decision  was  made.  He  will  find  them  in  the  arbitrary ^  tyranieal^ 
and  weak  or  wicked  decisions  of  partial  and  corrupt,  or  infatuated  and 
higotted  Judges  of  Great  Britain  and  America.  But  he  will  find  no  law 
for  it,  not  the  shadow  of  law  for  it,  in  thu  country.  Several  of  our  Su- 
preme Court  Judges,  it  is  true,  have  made  such  decisions ;  but  they  have 
made  them  in  the  face  of  law,  in  the  face  of  right,  in  the  hat  of  liberty 
and  justice;  and  every  Jud^  who  has  been  guilty  of  making  such  a 
decision,  ought  to  have  been  .impeached  and  removed  from  the  Much  for 
it;  and  so  ought  the  Judges  who  turned  Giddime  out  of  court,  were  it  not 
that  they  are  honest  farmers,  (save  one^  misled  by  mistaking  the  unau- 
thorised, eztra-Jndicial,  arbitrary  and  il  regal  decisions  of  their  Supreme 
Superion  for  the  law  of  th6  land ;  a  mistake  not  to  be  wondered-  at  in 
them,  sinoe  a  legiUator^  like  Mr.  Weed,  has  run  into  it. 


NOTE   BT  a.  CARLILB. 

The  case,  in  which  the  evidence  of  Edward  Giddins  was  rejected, 
was  a  trial  for  conspiracy  in  the  abduction  of  a  man  tvho  is  supposed  to 
have  been  murdered  as  a  revealing  freemason,  by  other  masons. 

In  the  year'IdSe,  after  I  had  published  an  Exposure  of  Freemasonry  in 
IS25,  the  same  thing  was  attempted  in  North  America,  and  one  William 
Morgan,  who  had  been  a  captain  in  some  kind  of  North  American  employ ,^ 
vfas  the  first  to  announce  his  intention  to  do  it.  Under  the  pretence  of  a 
writ  for  debt,  this  man  was  arrested  and  handed  about  from  one  gang  of 
masons  to  another,  in  secresy,  until  he  was  no  more  heard  of;  and  there  is 
not  a  doubt  but  he  has  been  masonically  murdered.  The  United  States  of 
North  America  have  been  deeply  agitated  on  the  subject  of  this  believed 
murder ;  rewards  have  been  offered  for  discoveries ;  trials  for  conspiracy  . 
to  abdjictand  for  abduction  have  taken  place,  until  such  a  storm  is  raised, 
that  the  Anti-Masonic  Test  has  become  the  great  point  of  eligibility  to  all 
offices.  Newspapers  and  magazines  have  b^n  started  purposely  as  AmH- 
Maeonic  Beacons  and  Obeeroen^  to  write  down  Masonry ;  aud  every 
paper  announces  renunciations  and  denunciations  of  masonry ;  so  far 
ipdeed  that  Masonry  can  no  longer  survive  in  the  Northern  States. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  trials  for  eonspiracy,  out  of  which  same  evidence 
of  the  murder  of  William  Morgan,  ny  the  Masons,  would  have  been 
educed,  that  the  evidence  of  this  very  intelligent  man,  Edward  Giddins, 
was  rejected.  His  letter  is  a  well  written  letter,  and  evinces  the  love  ef 
trath  that  can  alone  make  evklence  respectable.  This  is  a  very  good  post- 
script to  the  Letter  and  Lesson  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 


UtTER  47— FROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR. 

NEW  TEAR'S  V^OBPECT%. 

Dear  Mr.  Carlile, — ^There  is  a  very  clever  adage  that  repre^nfn 
itas  a  niath  beatitude,  by  some  error  dfopt  out  oT  the  text  of  Christ's 
tBoaatebaok  sermoa — *^  Ble99td  are  they  that  entertain  no 
txpedaiums,  for  thep  thall  never  he  disappointed.'*  As  pre- 
dicated of  ezpectatioDSy  thai  the  humble  in  station^  or  unfortunate 
m  circomsfaDces,  might  be  betrayed  to  repose  in  the  virtue, 
)ioiKMir,  or  honourable  feeling  of  aristocralical  tyrants,  the  adage  Is 
deplete  with  moral  wisdom.  And  1  am  now  right  heartily  glad, 
that  it  ruled  my  mind's  observance  in  my  late  application  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Robert  Peel.  It  requires  no  great  advance  in  the 
mora]  science,  to  be  able  to  make  a  very  accurate  calculation,  as 
to  the  probable  when,  where^  how,  and  under  what  raodificatioos 
and  circumstances,  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Peel,  would  do  an  Rcl  thai 
Itself  would  be  morally  right.  Imprimis^  when  he  could  by  no 
possibility  stumble  on  any  other  sort  of  action. — 2nd.  When  it 
should  not  cost  him  the  pains  of  a  thought,  of  an  inquiry,  or  of 
the  diversion  of  his.  shallow-hearted  vanity,  from  that  eternal 
round  of  dissipation  and  luxury  which  constitutes  the  whole 
boiiiie^  of  life,  to  the  officers  and  ministers  of  a  profligate  and 
unprincipled  government. — 3rd.  When  something  .should  be  to 
begot  by  it,  to  his  own  popularity  and  influence,  such  .  as  the 
chance  of  beipgioa.sted  at  a  m6re-than-ha]f  drunken  ciiy  feast, 
as  the  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. — 4th.  And  when 
nothing  should  be  to  b^  lost  by  it,  and  no  hazard  at  all  incurred, 
of  abating  the  adulations  of  the  pimps  and  parasites  of  the  church, 
and  the  lordships  and  ladyships  of  the  drawing  room,  or  of  doing 
aoght  that  "  might  seem  disgracious  in  the  city's  eyes."  In  a 
word,  when  in  some  way  or  olher  it  shall  gratify  his  own  selfish- 
ness, then,  and  not  till  thea,  however  late,  the  Right^Hon. 
Robert  Peel  will  be  just: — and  send  you  in  his  bill  for  it.  . 

For.  after  all,  your  great  statesmen  are  very  little  creatures, 
«od  like  the  rascal  Gon,  save  us,  or  damn  us,  not  for  our  merits  or 
^demerits,  but  only  with  a  view  to  their  own  glory.  I  am  vastly 
inclioed  to  be  a  little  popish  in  this  matter,  as  I  find  a  prayer 
addressed  to  the  Almighty,  at  the  end  of  the  mass-book,  which 
most  wonderfully  expresses  my  state  of  sentiment  and  feeling 
towards  the  Almighty  Robert  Peel : — *'  0  Lord  God,  if  thine 
^wn  goodness  wiU  not  induce  thee  to  be  merciful  unto  me ! — 
mjf  importunity  shall  make  thee.*' 

There  is  a  little  waggery  in  this  humble  suitof  a  sinner,  which 
might  make  jou  suspect  the  genuineness  of  the  quotation,  bat  T 
assure  yoo  that  it  is  genuine,  and  worth  observance  ;  as  snpply- 
ingr  a  eoosolatory  evidence,  that  in  that  depth  of  menial  imbe- 
«tf  Hj,  than  which  there  is  no  lower  deep,  there  is  an  indefeasf- 
No.  i.— Vol.  3,  c 
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bl^  reoalcitrative  energy,  that  tends  to  throw  the.  mind^ip  Mgaia 
from  its  degradation,  and  pump  it  into  a  necessity '  of  being 
reasonable.  The  Methodists  have  invented  a  technical  phrase  for 
this,  'tis  "  ivrestlin^^th  God/'  an  admission  (if  the  idiots  dared 
to  trust  themselves  with 'the  consciousness  of  a  meaning  to  their 
own  words);  that  their  God  is  bat  an  unreasonable  sort  of  a 
bein^^and  that  we  should  all  be  th&  gainers  if  he  could  but  once 
be  fairly ^oorerf*.  With  this  view,  and  in  this  sentiment,  I  pur- 
posely gave  my  humble  petition  to  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Peel, 
the  tone  that  became  a  petitioner  upon  my  argument,  the 
irre^i^tng  character :  as  hoping  this  God  of>  earth,  might  not 
persist  in  his  inexorability  againsttheforce  of  a  struggle,  in  which* 
the  other  fellow  would  be  conquered. 

I  bad  indeed  well  perpended  the  manner  of  application  as  well 
as  the  matter  ;  the  way  of  doing,  as  well  as  the  propriety  of  ita^ 
being  done ;  1  took  the  exact  dimensions  of  all  the  difibfence  that 
could  possibly  result  between  any  one  style  and  any  other,  that 
IS,  between  the  most  humble  and  conciliatory,  and  the  most  firm 
and  dignified;  I  h|ive  paid  Mr.  Peel  a  greater  compliment, 
{though  I  owe  him  none),  than  calculating  on  him  as  likely  to 
fcurrender  to  the  meanness  of  cringing  .  sycophancy,  what  he 
would  withhold  from  right,  or  what  he  would  be  justified  in 
withholding:  because  that  right  had  not  been  begged  as  a 
favour.  In  truth,  it  is  not  a  favour  that  I  seek  from  Mr.  Peel,, 
but  it  is  a  right,  in  granting  it,  he  will  but  act  as  a  wise  and 
good  man  ought  to  act ;  in  withholding  it,  he  is  neither  wise  not 
good  ;  and  while  I  sincerely  believe  and  anticipate  that  he  will 
withhold  it,  and  have  far  more  reason  to  think  and  fear  that  he 
Will,  than  hope  or  prospect  of  his  relenting ;  but  I  have  as  little 
appetite  for  piping  low  and  humble  to  his  godhead,  as  for  bitinig;' 
the  walls  which  surround  me :  every  brick  and  stone  of  which 
doth  «ay  to  me  '*  Such,  such,  even  such,  are  Christians.*'  And 
would  upbraid  my  folly  if  1  expected  more  yielding  from  them, 
than  these.  Besides,  1  had  previi9Us1y  analyzed  the  moral  com- 
pages  df  Peel,  and  found  him  fiint  to  the  inmost  core.  I  had  been 
guilty  of  two  previous  humble  applications  from  this  house  of 
bondage,  that  wanted  no  grace  that  modest  meekness  and  humi- 
lity could  give  them,  and  i  have  found  it  much  easier  to  forgive 
Mr.  Peel  for  his  cruelty  in  treating  them  with  sovereign  contempt, 
t^an  to  forgive  myself  for  having  put  it  into  his  power  to  treat  me 
so^ — which  I  will  never  do  again. 

The  proud  ibsmi's  eoBlmnely^ 
The  insolence  ofofiicefftDclthe  sj>«rn&i 
That  patient  merit  from  the  tni  worthy  talcos, 

y^aiM  mewGT  acquire  th»t  heart-breakiagy  and  spirit-dejecting 
poM^er  which  <hive6  so  toatiy  to  the  soliloquy  of  "  To  he^  or  not 
tote,'' had  they  aotliy^he  vicejaad  habit  of  an  enervating  and 
pneai-dioected  edtto«itioi»,  beeo  led  ia  the   mistake  of  supposing, 
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UnetlniBMiity  ^as  a  virtue  ;^tliat  is,  that  the  pvepertie^  of  a  snail 
or  of  a  cor,  became  a  man.  An  nngentle/or  aboiateroas  carriage 
fnilBed,  or  a^y  mode  of  oondoct  that  tireipaiBed  on  the  dimity  of 
oikert,  or  that  withheld  from  others  the  deferens  that  we  shealU 
ftel  oweelvea  eoiitled  U>^  if  we  stood  in  their  places',  woald  itself 
betynuMsosa,  and  betra^rlliat  very  diaposiiion  ip  the  slave  who  so 
conduf^ed  himself,  which  eU  brate  and  good  men  despise  and 
resist  HI  the  tyrant 

Bntaeyer  «ao  there  be  fitness,  qr  ieason,in  bowingpand  crii^ng 
te  a  mere  barbar's  block  with  a  mig  on  it,  or  for  hooounogr  « 
mere  Robert  Feel,  fbrfilliagr  w  ofBoe,  when  we  find  him,  filling^ 
it  only  in  such  a  way,  as  that  there  shall  not  be  a  Jaclc  in  ifai 
kingdom,  bat  who  would  fill  it  as  well  as  he  9 

It  is  this  sycophant  dMtt  defeats  the  powe^  of  praise,  and 
oltimately  defeats  itself  and  its  own  ends ;  when  the  vote  of 
thanks  becomes  a  mere  matter  of  form,  and  he  who  holds  an  office, 
knows  before  hand,  that  he  cannot  hold  it  so  vilely,  nor  roisose  it 
so  aboffiioabiy,  bat  that  he  shall  be  sore  of  all  the  eiylogies,  com- 
pliments, tbaoks,  and  admowiedgemeets  that  arete  come  in  of 
coarse,  like  derry  down,  at  the  end  of  a  song  ;  end  that  Nero 
shall  be  no  less  the  iSaetour  of  thepeoj^^  than  Antoninus.  And 
what  h«3  a  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  departmont,  io  do, 
4iefe)y  as  a  Secretary  of  State,  to  ensure  bis  invitations  to  City- 
'fem^p'^  (o  have  his  health  proposed  fro^  ^he  cfaair»to  have  hU 
oij-iidlM}  ackopwledgements  of  the  hpnour  doiye  him,  cheered 
with  three  tie^^  three,  and  greasy  piace-bmnten)  **  m^r^  him,  and 
write  bis  speeches  in  their  books  r'*-* what,  but  to  be  e^p^^ding 
pompous,  arrogant,  apd  proud,  to  have  his  ears  fil]ed  with  th^ 
l^d  pf stuff  ^lat  lord  aqd  lady  wit  cao  pour  into  them,  byt  deaf 
to  poor  men's  pn^yers ;  U^  be  absorb  in  pqgsgiement^  of  lielior 
gabalos's  feasts,  to.  keep  ^be  ^ronology  of  rpi^U,  balls,  and 
concerts;  but  to  be  ipexorably  ioaccessibte,  d^mb  aedd^ad  to  all 
remonstrances  of  persecuted  Virtue,  to  .all  Aompl^ints  of  spflCoring 
iiHiocence,  to  all  that. the  intentiop  of  his  oQp^  was  ^  obligp 
]^im  to  do, — but,  pocketing  the  profits  of  it. 

Shonld  it  come  tp  pass,  that  a  suooewion  of  applipujlioiHi  te 
Parliament  in  my  behalf,  should  become  trouUcsppie  to  hiiQ» 
^bat  the  public  notoriety  of  my  wrongs  sboqid  be  too  proi^ioe^ 
iobeeet  aside  by  neglect,  ,or  to  be  apswered  by  repetitipns  of  hi« 
alrewfy  avowed  contempt ;  or  should  I  happily  sj^cceed  ipcingagipg 
tbaadrocftcy  4^f  some,  whom  he  ipay  n<H  find  it  poUlie  to  treal 
with  neglect,  or  to  answer  with  contempt :  then^  will  this  litUe 
m^n  in  Uie  great  ofiice,  endeavour  |it  my  expeyaeej  ^o  invest  biffM 
.^U  with  the  credit  of  liberality,  and  grjmt  what  he  cap  no  longer 
/Witb1»olfl»  laying  all  the  blami^pn  me^  as  i^ot  leaving  appM.ad  ini^e 
proper  way,  that  it  had  not  been  granted  before. 

Under  these  views,  and  prognpstjcations,  .piy  puipo^  was  so  to 
address  the  man  Gcqpi  whom  I  eip&ci^so  little  faypur,  as  to 

c  2  ' 


brdvidd  for  the  tolactf  of  my  own  feelings,  in  the  tniicxpaUd 
iMOe  of  his  tiieatingr  that  appeal  as  he  has  others,  if  1  had.  had 
better  hope^  i  should  have  used  an  humbler  tone.  But,  in  my 
heart  I  doo't  like  the  man.  1  have  a  vefy  ugly  opinion  of  him^ 
and  Pd  rather  live  on  short  commons  all  my  days,  than  chew  so 
.much  wormwood)  and  swallow  down  the  spittle«  as  I  must,  e*en 
to  choakiog>  to  have  been  more  tb(m  civil  to  him.  A  fellow-— I 
say  not  who  he  was^  spoke  of  me  as  an  object  of  contempt*-- 
•'  turn  thy  complexion  that  way,"  and  I  think  that  my  letter  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Peel,  who  knows  4he  thief  that  so  spoke 
oC  me,  was  miraeulausly  civil :  and  if  it  wasn't,  1  dont  care,  for  I 
am  sure  it  was,  as  civil  as  po99ible. 

Severe  experience  has  enforced  on  mc  the  moral  lesson »  that 
in  any  case  of  adversity  or  wron^  whatever,  a  roan  should  never 
let  his  sufferings  betray  him  into  rheanness,  nor  sink  into  such  an 
attitude  of  supplication,  as  he  cannot  rise  from  again  with  dig^ 
nity.  The  well^^tanding  in  our  own  esteem,  is  ( 1  am' sure,  fori 
have  felt  it,)  to  be  provided  for  before  all  considerations — tp  be 
ensured  at  all  hazards— to  be  held  through  all  sacrifices. 

WUhoat thl«  jewel, /orf«Kf/  wear**  ])0or« 
And  with  it  rick  i  take  what  tboa  wilt  aVray* 

t  never  knew,  nor  heard  of  any  man  whom  it  was  in  the  power 
of  fate  or  fortune  to  drive  on  desperate  counsels,  who  had  not  first 
parted  with  that  "  immediate  jewel  of  his  soul ;"  and  better  it 
18, 1  am  sure,  a  thousand  times,  that  a  good  man  should  make' up 
his  mind  to  suffer  the  worst  that  can  befal  him,  with  silent  dig* 
nity,than  that  he  should  aggravate  misfortune,  by  meanness,  or 
run  the  hazard  of  accumulating  contempt  upon  calamity. 

Our  great  and  glorious'  cause  itself,  to  which  I  cheerfully  sur- 
Tonder  my  life,  (and  1  mean  the  surrender,  when  1  pledge  it,) 
never  yet  gained  an  inch  by  any  sort  of  compromising,  concilia*- 
ting,  or  trackling  measures.  Our  enemies  are  not  to  be  cajoled, 
outwitted,  or  manesuvred  into  defeat.  This,  Robert  Owen,  and 
his  sticklere  have  found;  this,  the  Universalists,  Bible  Christians, 
and Demi-semi-anything^arians  of  all  sorts  have  proved  \  this,  the 
13od«and-mammon-London-U Diversity  will  find  ;  and  the  fruitless 
Issues  of  all  the  go-bttween  works  that  have  characterized  and 
disgraced  our  periodical  literature,  have  demonstrated.  All 
these  jurgling  and  managtug  men,  that  are  for  doing  things  so 
very  judiciously,  and  for  mixing  the  spirit  of  priestcraft,  with  the 
advocacy  of  truth  and  reason,  in  reality  do  more  harm  than  good ; 
and,  by  their  example  and  conduct,  serve  to  keep  greater  knaves 
than  themselves  (if  there  be  any)  in  countenance;  inducing,  in 
any  converts  they  may  make,  a  diathesis  and  character  of  mind, 
not  a  whit  better  than  the  superstition  from  which  they  had  been 
leclaimed. 

Who,  bliod  to  thoaght*s  fati^ing  ray, 

As  rortttna  gives  example j  ohooaa  their  iray  | 
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Not  irlrtne' 
And  not 


ie'«  toet— tlMuifli  tliey  her  pa(h  dacllM, 

htr  frlends^thotigh  wlih  her  friends  they  Join. 


'  Hid  I  writteD  the  most  homble  andobseqoioaft  letter  that  the  pea 
of  man  coald  compose,  loMr.Secretary  Peel,  it  would  have  been 
attended  with  do  better  success,  than  the  worst  issue  that  could 
fellow  the  free  use  of  the  style  and  cadence  that  becomes  our 
cause.  But  1  should  have  been  in  an  infinitely  worse  plight  as  to 
my  own  feelings,  in  the  painful  smartings  of  having  put  it  into 
his  power  to  despise  me,  and  having  been  refused,  with  the  hor» 
rible  addition,  of  having  deserved  to  be  refused. 

I  know  that  a  friend  of  mine,  vrith  the  best  and  kindest  int6n« 
tlons,  but,  sure,  too  hastily,  intimated  to  Mr.  Peel,  that  though 
1  shall  (should  health  permit)  hold  out  against  giving  the  re^ 
quired  securities  even  to  the  completion  of  the  sixth  year  of  impri«< 
sooment ;  yet  the  securities  would  be  forthcoming,  and  resorted 
to  for  my  instant  deliverance,  in  case  of  sickness.    Ah  !  I  woldd 
have  that  dear  friend  know  and  fisel  for  me,  that  in  my  best  pride 
of  health  and  spirits,  (and  there  breathes  not  upon  earth  a  man 
at  this  moment  in  better  health  and  spirits,)  no  prognostication 
of  any  sickness  that  could  possibly  befal  me,  would  be  so  formkl^ 
able  to  my  apprehension,  as  ihat,  that  brought  upon  me  a  neceft* 
sity  of  quitting  my  present  situation  otherwise  than  with  honour. 
1  have  been  ui^uMUy  a  prisoner;  and  every  day  that  I  am  eon* 
tinned  such,  is  a  continued  crime.    It  is  oppression,  injustice,  ty« 
nnny ;  and  I  will  take  care  that  it  shall  fasten  the  foul  and  damn* 
iflg  blot  of  infamy  upon  the  name  of  the  viUHin,  whoever  he  be, 
that  hath  the  power  to  give  me  liberty,  and  gives  it  not.    It  is 
not  As#,  but  mtne^^my  right,  my  sacred  right :  not  that  which  I 
am  to  seek  for  like  a  beg^j^s  alms,  by  currying  favour,  sneaking^ 
cringing,  and  praying ;  l^t  that  which  I  demand  and  challenge 
as  independently  of  grace  or  thanks  to  any  man,  as  I  lay  this 
hand  on  this  heart.    But  as  for  going  %iek  and  going  dead,  I  aa« 
sure  you  I  never  mean  to  give  my  voluntary  consent  to  either  ; 
and  I  thank  my  stars  that  have  given  me  a  constitution  that 
wears  well  enough,  without  any  familiarity  with  that  sort  of  me- 
ntations :  but  an*  if  (which  Ood  avert)  if  I  shall  be  to  be  found 
one  day  with  my  face  upwards,  on  what  bed  more  gloriously,  how 
with  more  honour,  than  /kare,— -just  here, — ^the  martyr  of  the  best 
cause  that  ever  was  in  the  world— here  sealing  the  sincerity  of 
conviction  with  which  I  have  opposed  Christianity,  the  perfect 
hatred  with  which  1  hsive  hated  it,  the  miffhty  and  unanswerable 
arguments  with  which  I  have  justified  that  hatred.    Could  the 
dieam  ct  ambition  promise  me  a  more  glorious  epitaph  than  the 
next  edition  of  Oieoksis,  that  should  announce  that  its  author 
died  as  he  lived,  holding  honour  dearer  than  lifOj  and  truth 
sweeter  than  liberty, 

lown  Htmi  glerioM  ittb}ect  fires  my  biMst, 
And  mj  soil's  dar Usg  psssioa  itsads  soafiHsM  j 


2K^  THIS   UON^   • 

Beyoqil  or.Iiof«*t or  Nfttat«*ft  Mcrwl  Uws,^  >«: 

Btywm  myself,  I  prite  our  oloaxoui  CAVsfe. 

iJn  «'wt>vdU  it  lOttADot  be  ill  with  one,  while  it  is  well  with  tA^t 
-f»aiid  I  shidl  think  no  leng^  of  impmonmeiit  W€Ariione»  and' 
nothiog'that  eaa  happen  to  me  evil,  ao  long  as  I  shall  be  master 
of  the  convictions  of  both  friends  and  enemies^  that  the  eau9e,  in 
ttj  haildsi  never  moulted  a  feather. 

t  In  staying  faefe»  (as  I  now  entirely  calculate  that  I  shall  do») 
after.  February  the  sikthi  I  shall,  frotn  thai  tkme^  bring  hito  action 
what  farther  means  of  being  troublesome  to  the  saints  my  tktH 
situation  abd  circumstances  shall  give  me.  Should  I  tfaen»  or  at 
B*y  tiUde  after  then,  obtain  my  liberty,  as  far  as  I  can  calculate' 
from  present  views  and  intentions,  my  very  first  steps  should  be,  to 
wait  on  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  Mr.  Peel,  the  Common  Council,  &c. 
AMernen  Brown  and  Atkins,  the  City  Solicitor,  &c.  to  invite  the 
heispuf  4f  th6ir  attendance  at  the  minett-fourth  dicussion  of 
the  €hti9tian  Evidence  Society — on  which  occasion,  the  Rev. 
Ondor  should  deliver  again  that  very  oratioki,  for  the  delivery  df 
whichte  hath  been  so  ui^ustly  persecuted,  in  challenge  of  all  the 
talent)  learning,  and  ability,  Utp  or  e/srtoai,  that  shiKild  be  pre^ 
seat  le  answer  and  refute  the  arguments  it  contained.  Farther 
measores  would  be  determined  by  further  councils.  Butoertainty, 
— »nevery"Hnevtr  will  I  cease  to  be  the  enemy  of  Christianity 
a  t^ui  entrance,"— 4iever  will  I  fail  to  do  less  thaa  the  worst  I 
can  Bgaiflst  it>*^nor  will  I  Oease  to  be  the  assailant,  the  offending^ 
the  invading,  the  oggreMtng  piurly.  Never  shall  thers  be  this 
Ofaribtian  missionary  on  eartl^  who  shall  be  able  to  show  thai  hit 
2bal  mkd  luhbur  to  pltint  Christianity,  have  o'ermeasured  mine  to 
eiudieate  it,  to  set  all  hearts  against  it,  to  warn  all  creaturas  f^om 
il^  and  to  hold  it  up  in  its  ttue  ooloa^,'«^ts  what  it  is  indeed/-^ 
thedwgrance  of  human  reason,  the  bane  of  human  bappinem,  and 

the  CfRfeATUBT  GURlBB  TllAT  BVBIt  BtPKb  tllB  HVMAM  SlACC* 

Yonr^  truly,        ^ 

ROBBRT  TAtlOR. 


TO  tHE  AEVfiRBND  JOSJSFQ  OIUBKRT. 

Rat.  9ili,*^l  hktt  liJr«a  thie  HSifMf  f  altd  I  \thpt  a  ^Ntonsbls  tite)  of 
sstAag yeaa  ftw ehssrtvtiius uuoa  ms  sibJetM  of  yo<ir  tht«e  ^fim  \H^ 
tUMS  sli  **  Modsfii  Isl6ddll)r."  1  write  imMy  to  skoir  yen  la  wbst  I 
think  rea  liavs  bteo  aittadctn,  se  that  yoa  msy  ooTr^ist  either  «m  et: 
yourtelf,  io  year  sabceooeiit  ohiervations,  «hoold  voa  think  it  aeccstary, 
In  yqar  nnt  Wcturc^  1  lament  to  say,,  that  yoa  displayed,  to  my  minSU 
more  cunlilii^  thaft  sbiUty ;  or  rather,  pethafM,  more  ^  ingenuity  than 
truth."  You  seemed  as  if  yon  was  aware  of  the  f^Mildshleness  tif  your 
opponents,  and  of  the  dssperate  .*<shaase  of  vistory,  and  like  a  general 
that  has  been  beatsn  mm  ths  lieM,  and  taksn .  refers  In  kis'lortress,  you 
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^UmOk  »Twy)W^'tiinnioniy>  eat  <€  ^l  cosiimittiMl'iQii  b#tfireeo  th*  bMitMw 
«Aa  tbe  Mwned,  by  tawng  f»l«e  alurins  of  the  4eaperat^  cbavacter  of 
y9«mt»gtt»Utf,  tbDfioormities  of  wbicb  tbey  w<*re  guilt v,  and  lbs  atro- 
.«Uie«  urhicbtbey  no  doabt  w^M  perpetrate,  if  they  ibould  become  nwf 
.ten.  You  sbac  up  erery  avenue  to  impartial  investigation  and  ebaritabfe 
wwicace,  and  bardeoed  tbe  beark  against  tbe  **  losinaation  of  truth  aqd 
«mon,"  by  working  upon  the  pastione  of  yoaranditorB,  and  laying  dowa, 
mpriorit  that  advocates  of  «•  Modern  Infidelity'*  most  necessarily  be  monsters 
ofjnM|uity.  Yoabeg^nbysayin^,  that  Atheism  took  Us  rise  from  the  refata- 
4ionot  Deism:  that  when  tbe  ground  of  Deism  was  no  longer  tenable— when 
It  was  clearly  demonstrated  inal  there  was  toadose  a  resemblance  between 
the  God  displayed  in  nature  and  tbe  God  exhibited  in  tbe  Bible,  to  leave 
wy  donbl  on  the  mind  of  the  imnartial  obeer^er,  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
two;  that  then,  they,  whose  wisii  it  was  to  destroy  religion  on  account 
^f  the  fearfnl  responsibilities  to  which  it  subjected  thorn,  started  tbe  idea 
^f  tbe  nonexistence  of  Deity  i  that  they  rather  professed  what  tbey 
visbed  than  wliat  they  believed.  Beinjf  bankrupts  in  virtue  and  morals, 
were  was  no  chance  to  escape  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimest  hat  by 
destiojrifl^  the  sovereign  authority.  You  stated  that  it  was  not  yenr 
<olject  to  inflame  tbe  passions,  by  going  into  a  detail  of  tbe  dreadfol  con- 
scqnencea  of  these  opinions;  yet  yon  gave  such  a  shadowy  oatline  of 
.tbM  pretended  consequenees,  as  was  more  calculated  to  exasperate  the 
feelingi,  than  if  yea  bad  filled  up  the  nictnre.  You  left  it  to  tbe  mad  en* 
tbusiaam  of  fanatical  frensy,  to  supply  such  objects  and  such  coftoaring 
OS  were  most  likely  to  embitter  tbe  feelings  and  close  tbe  portals  of  con* 
vktkin  against  tbe  arguments  of  your  opponents.  You  orepared  them  lo 
leoeire  every  thing  without  examination.  You  may  nereidrter  say.*«- 
Yoo  forsetalM  every  generous  sentiment  and  emotion  for  tbe  desiie  of 
frith,  by  calumniating  jroar  adversaries.  Havinf  no  hope  of  convincing 
these  alarming  advocates  of  reason,  you  determined*  if  possible,  to  pre- 
vent a  defection  from  your  party ;  and,  though  yon  eoula  not  lessen  the 
nwnher  of  the  Infidels,  you  determined  to  leave  no  means  untried  to  stop 
their  increase.  Did  you  really  wish  to  fan  the  flames  of  disagreement  - 
between  man  and  man?  If  as  it  your  object  to  nmke  tbe  domestic  fireside 
a  scene  of  strife,  and  to  supply  social  harmony  with  the  bitterness  of  con- 
•teniion  ?  Did  you  wish  that  your  hearers  should  become  domestic  perse- 
cnlors,  and  that  sU  connexioQ  should  eeaee  between  tbe  infidel  and 
the  Christian  ?  that,  instead  ef  liaving  felk>w*fedine  for  each  other,  die 
evils  of  lifis  should  be  augmented  by  mutual  aidmosity  and  recrimination? 
I  do  not  wish  to  impeach  your  candour,  and  am,  Uierefi>re,  willing  to 
hope,  that  these  representations  proceeded  rather  from  an  intemperate 
veal  for  the  opinions  you  espouse,  than  from  any  deliberate  wish  to  slan- 
der year  oppenenta ;  if  so,  you  will  readily  make  the  acknowledgment 
If  1  tbouebt  otherwise,  I  sliould  nmnrn  over  the  di^nmty  of  that  l>einr, 
that  eonidnse  euch  arguments  in  support  of  bis  opinions,  i  should  sign 
f»r  the  virtoes  be  lias  lest ;  and  I  would  start  from  tiiat  demon,  and  curse 
the  hoor  of  its  biith,  that  could  thos  instil  ito  poison  into  the  heart,  mid 
destroy  the  host  feelings  of  human  nature. 

In  the  course  of  your  lecture,  yon  told  the  audience  that  some  of  tht 
enrions  dieciepandes  of  the  different  religious  sects  amounted  to  absolute 
^Mlndictlen ;  and  you  also  added,  that  the  Infidels  had  no  room  to 
•  hoaet,  inasmuch  as  the  Atheist  and  Deist  were  directly  opposed  to  each 
other.  This  is  not  exactly  correct-^the  Atheist  is  not  opposed  to  the 
Asief  ;*  be  oiriy  4eollnes  venturing  conjectures  upon  those  subjects  of 
^^kSA  he  la  ignorpnt.    Them  is  a  matcsial  diffeinnce,  in  my  opinien,  ht- 
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twt%ndemuinf^9ipropo»iion9nA  not  adiiiUting  it.  The  Alheiil  6ariio€ 
admit,  neither  does  he  deny.  He  only  replies  to  tlie  Deist's  eonjectnres 
on  the  existence  of  Deitv,  **  that  he  cannot  perceire  hoir  sneb  a  snppoii* 
tion  should  remove  the  <fifflcttlties  and  explain  the  mytteries  which  8ur> 
round  as ;  to  explain,**  (says  he,>  **  the  difficnlties,  yon  have  recoarse  to 
greater  difficultWs ;  and  of  ttvo  suppositions,  you  choose  tliat  which  Is  the 
most  difficult  to  maintain.  You  go  contrary  to  all  sound  philosophy,  in 
ne^lrcting  the  simplest  elucidation  for  the  most  complex.  You  make  the 
-Ileity  eternal,  and  then  clothe  him  with  a  multitude  of  the  most«xtraor* 
dinary  and  contradictory  attributes;  and  even  ilien  you  are  obliged  to 
work  a  miracle  iu  every  step  of  your  reasoning,  to  show  how  he  could 
create  matter  out  of  nothing ;  how  he  could  give  nsotion  to  matter; 
and,  he  being  a  perfect  Being«  how  the  creation  sbcMild  have  been 
so  imperfect.  Are  yon  so  sufficiently  aec)uainted  with  all  the  pro- 
perties of  matter,  as  to  be  able  to  say  that  it  is  incapable  of  producing 
all  the  phenomena  around  us  ?  Have  you  dived  into  all  the  secret  spring* 
of  nature,  so  as  to  affirm  that  it  cannot  do  all  these  things  ?  1  do  not  say 
that  it  can ;  but,  as  you  only  go  on  supposition,  it  appears  to  roe  to  fcle 
more  reasonable,  as  well  as  more  philosophical,  to  make  suppositions 
upon  the  things  we  do  know,  than  to  suppose  first  one  thing,  and  then 
another  on  the  top  of  it,  and  so  on  without  end.  It  is  better  not  to  waste 
time  in  making  suppositions,  but  to  pursue  our  investiij^tions  uncramped 
with  any  theory ;  and,  above  all,  that  theory  that  re«}ttires  the  snrrender 
of  our  reasoning  powers.*' 

You  also  called  upon  the  Atheist  to  prove  the  non-existence  of  Deity, 
and  contended  that  he  ought  to  do  so,  before  he  denied  it.  I  could  see 
the  Infidels  smile  at  this  appeal,  as  if  they  thought  that  you  could  not  be 
in  earnest,  or,  if  in  earnest,  tliey  smiled  at  your  imbecility.  Whatl  are 
we  to  prove  that  Gulliver  never  went  to  the  moon  ?  Is  it  we  that  hare  to 
show  that  Don  Quixote  did  not  attack  the  wind-mills  ?  Have  we  to  de- 
monstrate that  these  fabled  heroes  have  not  existed  ?  No  I  no!  You  call 
upon  us  for  our  assent  to  your  proposition.  Prove  it  then^  or,  if  yoti 
cannot,  allow  us  the  liberty  to  doubt.  The  burden  of  proving  lies  with 
you,  and  not  with  us.  It  is  not  for  you  to  say;  **  This  Heing  is  the  author 
of  all  things ;  for  if  he  did  not  create  every  thing,  show  me  who  did  I 
Ah  I  you  cannot  do  that;  therefore,  my  proposition  is  evident.*'  This 
reasoning  is  on  a  par  with  that  which  proves  that  Prince  Alodoc,  who 
sailed  from  Wdles  in  the  12th  century  and  was  never  heard  of  after,  dis- 
covered America ;  for  (it  has  been  cunningly  asked)  if  he  did  not  go  lo 
,  America,  where  did  he  go  ? 

You  drew  a  dreary  picture  of  tlie  state  of  that  being,  who  liad  no  hope 
of  a  future  existe*!ce ;  butyou  misrepresented  his  character  and  his  feel^ 
inga.  I  will  attempt  to  describe  one  of  those  individuals  who  hold  such 
aingular  opinions,  for  vour  better  information. 

The  *'  modern  Infidel,"  generally  speaking,  is  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  and  seeking  knowledge  with  avidity.  Proud  of  tliose  reasoning 
powen  that  almost  all  mankind  suffer  to  be  pervef;ted,  he  unceremoniouslr 
applies  them  to  all  subjects,  and  determines  what  is  true  and  what  m 
false  by  the  aid  of  these  universal  and  only  tests. 

He  is  even  bold  enough  to  examine  the  ideas  imbibed  in  infaney,  and 
reasons  himself  out  of  the  tales  of  the  nursery.  He  spurns  with  oontemat 
that  doctrine  which  teaches  him,  the  child  shall  suffer  for  the  siua  of  m 
great-great-great,  kc,  grand-father. 

Notwithstanding  these  irregabritiei»  he  is.  at  nos^  ai  the  gieataaC 
stickler  for  religion.  Hb  Ideas  and  eonrersatioQ  are  equally  elevated  and 
far  more  rational. 


l&vinf  icuosed  binsek'  out  of  eT«iy  religioat  ^kptetatton  %jf4  d^Qttn- . 
elation,  be  ceases  to  look  on  this  stste  of  existence  as  merely  probatton* . 
ary,  sod  ezpecting^  no  rewards,  fearing  no  nanisbment  hereafter,  be  tarns 
*^  this  rale  of  trars**  into  tbat  paradise  which  the  enthusiast  and  the  fana- 
tic vainly  look  for  in  a  future  state.     Freed  from  every  idea  that  be  coutd 
commit  sins  before  be  was  born,  be  begins  to  feel  that  pleasure  and  tran- , 
<|oillity  tbat  always  arise  from  spotless  innocence.     Having  freed  himself 
froini  an  unjust  load  of  imaginary  responsibility,  and  removed  every  ob* 
stacle  to  rational  and  virtuous  enjoyment,  be  experiences  all  tbat  satisfao* . 
tion  for  which  the  sinner  sighs  in  vain.     Having  learnt  the  precepts 
of  justice,    be  walks  abroad   with  the  dignity  and    assurance  of  one 
that  bad  nought  to  fear.    The  cnp  of  pleasure  is  never'  dashed  from 
Ms  lips  by  those  painful  recollections,  and  tliose  interesting  monitors 
tbat  remind  the  sinner  of  the  dangerous  precipice  on  which  he  stands. 
He  never  runs  the  fearful  risk  of  losing,  ny  one  act  of  folly,  an  eternity 
of  enjoyments,  and  experiencing  no  remorse  for  crimes  he  has  never  com- 
mitted—-feeling  no  compunction  for  sins  it  was  not  possible  be  could  par- 
ticipate in,  he  is  more  at  liberty  to  attend  to  those  oeauties  which  nature 
has  spread  aroond  him. 

^  It  IS  be  alone  tliat  can  feel,  in  all  their  .force,  the  grand  and  ever  de- 
lightful scenes  of  nature.  It  is  he  that  can  smile  at  the  imposing  magni* 
fittoce  of  the  universe.  Yes  I.  it  is  be  tbat  feels  exquisite  and  tbrilRng  > 
sensationi,  whilst  contemplating. the  varied  hues  of  the  landscape,  the 
delightful  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  of  wood  and  plain ;  the  serpentine 
meanderings  of  the  majestic  river,  bordered  with  delightful  walks,  now 
tbrongU  flowery  plains  covered  in  wild  profusion  with  what  is  most  ex- 
biliratio^  to  the  sense  and  pleasing  to  the  sight;  now  be  traverses  the 
grove,  listening  to  the  sweet  melody  of  the  feathered  tribes ;  here  and 
the/e,  through  a  sudden  opening  in  the  trees,  he  catches  a  glance  at  the 
distant  landscape,  studdedf  with  hamlets,  and  bounded  with  lofty  moun- 
tains. He  looks  upon  the  towering  cliffs  with  silent  admiraUon  and  won- 
der; and  nont  be  revels  with  extacies  in  the  romantic  and  luxuriant  vales. 
These  pleasures  are  felt  and  enjoyed  with  a  keener  relish,  as  thev  are  an- 
eclipaeo  with  the  imaginary  splendours  of  a  future  state.  The  enjoy- 
ments of  the  Infidel  possesses  all  that  superiority  over  those  of  the  Christian, 
tbat  the  satisfaction  of  real  possession  gives  over  doubtful  expectation, 
TV'bile  the  devout  Christian  is  breathing  the  unwholesome  air  of  bis  con- 
venticle, and  sweating  and  trembling  before  the  being  of  his  own  crea- 
tion, the  Infidel  is  paying  to  the  author  of  all  things  (if  such  there  be) 
a  more' substantial  homage,  by  invigorating  bis  frame  and  elevating  bis 
spirits  with  the  aromatic  gales  tbat  float  in  the  atmosphere,  and  by 
oweUiog  with  inexpressible  raptures  on  the  multitude  of  charms  thai 
aatnre  presents  to  bis  delighted  senses.  The  setting  sun  recalls  to  bis  re- 
coiiection  '*  bv-gone  days,*'  and  be  sighs  for  the  friends  of  bis  youtlk—his 
raprnrons  feelings  are  now  tinged  with  a  melancholy  as  fascinating  as  the 
shades  of  evening.  The  mil£r  beauties  of  the  niffht  have  succeeded  to 
the  more  brilliant  glories  of  the  day;  and  as  he  walks  in  the  meditative 
silence  of  twilight,  bis  imagination  plies  her  pinions  with  tenfold  the  ra^ 
pidity  of  light,  darting  from  star  to  star,  and  from  system  to  system,  io 
search  of  the  confines  of  that  universe  which,  it  is  said,  was  created,  but 
she  every  wliere  finds  immeasurable  and  boundless  space  peopled  wi|h 
beings,  whose  magnificence  and  glory  are  as  eternal  as  tne  laws  bv  which 
they  are  governed.  Failing  to  find  the  end  of  this  pretended  creation,  she 
BOW  seeks  for  the  beginning,  and  to  her  astonishment,  she  finds  every 
4lrop  of  water  a  uniTerse,  and  erery  atom  a  world  of  animated  beings. 
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AfMl«  ds  the  mM  0oiid«m  on  the^e  amtain^  won^m,  loMMBMljr  fritt, 
and  inimeaianKbly  little,  we  iiiTolaiitMrily  •xdaim-^ 

'     **  Inftnity  witfaf B,  infioitf  without,  beHe  creation  !  *' 

'.  I  Bh«tt  not  paiD  your  feelings  by  dwelling  long  upon  vour  second  lec- 
tare,  of  which  1  dare  say,  you  are  oy  this  time  heartily  asfiamed,  I  woald 
merely  ask,  if  some  of  tnose  theories  yoa  laughed  at  so  unfeelingly,  were 
not  the  reveries  of  Burnet,  Whiston,  Woodward  and  several  others,  to 
show  that  the  wonders  related  in  the  Bible  might  be  accounted  for  upon 
philosophical  principles.  Yon  only  mentioned  the  name  of  Cnvfer,  du- 
ring the  whole  lecture,  and  it  happens,  that  this  gentleman  is  on  your  side 
of  the  question.  You  put  *<  he  assures  us,"  again,  **  they  tell  us,"  **  these 
gentlemen  tell  us,**  »•  and  we  read  In  one  place,"  "and  we  see  in  another,** 
and  so  on,  instead  of  a  name  or  names  ;  why  not  mention  names  ?  I  can 
readily  conceive  the  delicacv  of  your  situation,  and  allow  that  perhaps 
there  might  be  some  little  danger  in  so  doing;  but  then  it  would  have 
freed  von  from  suspicions.  When  you  allu£d  to  the  **  machinery  at 
Mancnaster  and  elsewhere,"  aa  being  so  much  more  motion  created,  in 
contradiction  to  the  proposition  that  the  motion  of  the  universe  is  a  con- 
stant quantity,  I  hope  you  only  intended  this  allusion  as  a  joke ;  1  should 
be  sonjif  you  were  in  earnest,  at  finding  you  so  deOcient  in  the  philosophy 
of  motion.  Why,  you  allow  that  man  can  create  motion !  Surely  you 
have  no  occasion  for  a  Deity  to  set  the  universe  in  motion,  seeing  that  man 
is  competent  to  produce  it!  You  have  made  man  the  Almighty  of  the 
universe,  a  proDosition  Tor  which  the  Atheist  never  had  the  presumption 
to  contend.  I  dare  say  you  will  not  think  it  necessary  to  correct  this 
inadvertent  slip  in  your  subsequent  lectures. 

You  were  also  very  pleasant  upon  the  subject  of  intelligence  and  organi- 
zation :  you  supposed  that  it  was  as  absurd  to  say  that  intelligence  and 
organization  were  inseparable,  as  to  say  tliat  tlie  painter  and  his  pencil, 
tbe  musician  and  his  instrument  were  not  to  be  disjoined.  You  said  tliat 
we  only  perceived  intelligence  by  the  means  with  whicb  it  manifested 
itself,  and  that  the  organization  could  only  be  considered  the  mere  instru- 
ment of  the  mind,  as  the  brush  was  but  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
tbe  painter,  by  which  he  makes  known  his  skill  and  ingenuity. 

How  absurd !  you  exclaimed,  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  brush  and  not 
the  painter  that  produced  this  delightful  variety  of  light  and  sliade,  or  that 
tbe  melody  was  produced  by  tbe  instrument,  and  not  by  the  musician. 
What,  because  we  never  see  the  manifestations  of  intelligence  in  the 
painter  inseparable  from  his  brush,  are  we  to  conclude  that  the  intelli- 
gence lies  in  the  brush,  and  not  in  the  painter,  or  are  we  to  conclude  that 
when  he  lays  down  the  brush,  he  ceases  to  be  a  painter.  In  this  illustra^ 
tion,  YOU  consider  intelligence  as  the  painter,  and  org;inization  as  the 
pencil.    I  will  examine  it  very  shortly. 

In  your  third  lecture,  which  was  on  tbe  powers  of  the  mind,  you  proved 
as  clear  as  day-light,  Aat  mere  sensation  alone,  without  tbe  powers  of 
retention,  of  oomparlson,  of  association  and  abstraction,  could  never  make 
an  intelligent  being.  It  was  also  equally  clear,  that  these  powers  could 
never  make  an  intelligent  being  witnout  sensation.  There  could  be  no 
knowledge  when  there  were  no  sensations  to  remember,  no  feelings  to 
compare,  no  ideas  to  associate,  and  nothing  to  abstract.  These  powers 
can  never  manifest  themselves  without  sensations,  any  more  than  motion 
can  exhibit  itself  without  matter,  neither  can  there  be  any  sensations  with- 
out the  organs  necessary  to  transmit  impressions  to  the  cerebral  substance, 
or  otherwise  we  might  expect  to  see  blind  painters  and  deaf  musicians. 

What  how  becomes  of  your  illustration  above,  of  the  independence  of 
intelligenoe  or  organization  ?    If  you  compare  it  with  this  reasoning,  yoa 


will  tM Uwl yoanakft  tb«  pt neil .^  inslniotor  of  tke^^in^. /  Yoa  make 
U  out,  Ihat  the  paiotor,  Ibe  oiiAiciaii,  the  sculptor,  and  tka  mechanioiaB 
derive  all  their  knowledflre  from  a  pencil,  fiddw-sttck.a  chiael,  and  a  bani<- 
Ker/  Ohl  what  woald  I  not  give  for  the  pencil  of  a  Raphael,  or  a  Ra- 
beoi,  Aat  coiild  teach  me,  so  to  variegate  the  canvass,  as  to  draw  forth  tta» 
apnlanse  and  admiration  of  succeeding  ages ! ! 

It  would  be  cruelty  to  retort  all  that  ridicule  and  sarcasm  yon  so  pro- 
fnaely  heaped  oil  the  Infidel.  No,  Sir,  I  can  sydipatbise  witli  the  angniah 
wad  bitteraeta  of  Tonr  feelings.  Unhappy  man  f  with  what  agony  will 
ton  tee  diat  jN>ti  oave  dmnonstnted  the  very  proposition  yon  have  la- 
boured years  to  refute  ?  How  weak  I  How  feeole !  How  vain !  is  man 
When  be  would  wrestle  with  immortal  truth,  and  swerve  her  to  his  pur- 
poses ;  when  he  would  change  the  order  of  Heaven  and  Barth,  of  nature  and 
ner  laws,  merely  to  confound  a  few  worms  like  himself? 

Dec.  l5lh,-4  have  just  heard  your  fourth  lectmre,  but  you  said  nothing 
in  my  o^hrion,  to  take  awav  the  force  and  point  of  any  of  the  preceding 
observations.  Yon  certainly  did  endeavour  to  avoid  the  conctusion,  or 
to  take  aivay  the  inference,  that  must  inevitably  be  drawn  from  your  third 
lecture,  that  the  mind  Was  not  independent  of  the  bodily  structure.  You 
were  continually  talking  about  *<  original  powers  of  the  mind,"  *<the 
original  laws  of  the  mind,^  and**  the  senses  being  instirnments  of  the  mind.'* 
I  ntliese  expressions,  you  have  tacitly  assumed  that  which  ought  to  be 
proved,  naooely,  •*  that  -the  nuad  ia  dmact  from  the  body."  There  are 
no  original  powers  or  lawt  af  the  mind  to  be  discovered  from  observation, 
neither  can  the  senses  properly  be  said  to  be  instruments  of  the  mind.  It 
reqnirts  some  knowVmp  to  use  an  instrunKBe  wittoh  the  bind  does  not 
potersB  origtaally.  An  infimt  has  no  mind,  it  is  entirely  passive  in  receivi- 
lag  ertry  impicssioii,  these  impressions  or  sensations  being  continually 
repeaTed,  and  called  into  existence  by  difrtm^  by  those  energies  or 
powers  whoae  aggxegato  we  call  mind.  We  aee  diem  at  first  feebly. 
They  beeome  move  active  or  more  peireptiUe  as  we  experience  more  sen- 
aaliens,  the  meoiorv  becomes  mem  mtrong  as  it  b  more  excieised,  and  all 
the  ether  powera  of  Hie  mind  in  like  ■umBcr  become  more  or  kss  perfect, 
aa  Ifceyare  exerlMl  with  more  or  iesa  intHirftv;  but  the  powers  of  reasoii 
and  aibstnctscm  ai>e  i^rtneiBlly  iMt  nerfeoted  tiU  the  hnaan  animal  bas  arri* 
^ed  «s  maturity.  Rxperienoe  daily  teachsa  us,  timi  those  powers  of  the 
imad  striingtbeD  as  we  crew  up  to  manhood,  and  wt»lDea  as  we  decline  hi 
V^  linay  be  said qUike  of  the  body  and  mini,  thaC  "they  b«d,  they 
hlaaii,  they  bear  their  fruit,  they  wither  anid  decay."  We  know  that 
fljr  dieease  of  tlm  body,  the-nuttd  may  no  longer  be  able  to  come  to  any 
JnatcendMiMis,  «a  ta  what  is  passing  wHIioat,  and  may  :fonn  eoneeptionft 
thai  are  totally  at  varkmce  with  nature ;  w4icnce  happens  tbia  ?  is  it  not 
that  the  diaeoaed  state  of  the  ^ody  caiaaea  erroneous  impresetooa?  Hew 
is  it,  that  the  mind  should  be  affected  with  the  body  ?  Whetk  a  man  oeaaea 
t6  foel,doeaiieiiot«iease  to  think  also? 

Amultitndeofiimllar  qnestions  aojght  lie  asked,  all  of  which  tend  t^ 
ahow  the  Ulaqy  of  the  metaphysicians  who  oentend!,  in  defiance  of  facts, 
tliat  intelligence  is  separate  from  organization,  a  blow  on  the  head  would 
■ot  only  eiienee  Umse  puny  reasorten,  b«t  abew  at  once  the  britlleoess  of 
ibsirargamenas. 

Astheiileietteeste  be  drawn  from  these  foots  beeome  belter  undei^ 
«teod,ieligioB  wUi  .gaBdaally  decline,  and  ina  fow  ares,  Christianity  will 
be  known  only  bv  being  the  foot4»aU  o^  witf,  or  as  Motting  a  fjafe  in  hki^ 
toiy.  We  may  then  hope,  thkt  something  like  brothernood  willbe  reci- 
1 Bmhland,  and  the  human  mind,  being  mliaclGled  f*om 
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once  admit,  that  erery  religion  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ia  juitroe  but  their 
own,  and  of  course,  sadly  deficient  as  a  moral  guide,  through  this'VoiSe  ef" 
teart^  and  as«  proof  of  what  they  assert,  (especially  if  jrou  should  happen 
•to  attempt  a  defence  c^  any  one.ot  the  religions  inqnoetion ;)  you  wULpt r- 
.'ceiye.  with  what  acuteiiess  they  will  reasptk^n  the  former,  showing  you  the 
absurdities  of  their  principles*  and  consequently  the  untruth  of  their  dof- 
trines ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  latter,  they  will  point  out  to  you  the  disypi^ 
tioo',  the  public  and  private  vices^  in  a  word,  the  moral  depravity  of  t^s 
jpeople  entertaining  such  superstitions  notions.  Besides,  tney  will  aoon 
convince  you,  how  they  are  priest-ridden,  and.  consequently,  to  what  a 
degraded  state  of  ignorance  tne  people  are  reduced,  through  the  implicit 
'faith  they  have  in  their  holy  guides.  In.  fact,  they  do  not  hesitatp  a 
inoment,  to  attribute  all  tlie  miseries  which  such  a  people  endure,  to  the 
Ignorance  and  superstition  which  prevails  amoog  them.  . . 

Now  Sir,  what  inconsistent,  stupid  dunces  Mr.  Garlile  and  you  must  be, 
to  adopt  the  above  mode  of  reasoning,  s^nd  draw  the  same  cprollary,  when 
descanting  on  our  holy  and  only  true  religion.  In  the  name  of  common 
sense,  cannot  you  see  the  difference  between  the  effects  of  our  holy  religion 
and  the  barbarous  superstitions  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  If  you  woulcTbot 
open  your  physical  or  mental  optics,  (either  would  do,)  you  might  see 
religion  and  its  sectarianism  in  a  state  of  purity  in  j^our  own  conntrv;here 
you  might,  see  if  ^ou  would,  the  effects  of  true  religion,  in  the/lre»,  Kappy^ 
And  moral  condition  of  yoiv  fellow  citizens.  Here  you  see  none  of  th%t 
gloomy  melancholy,  which  sits  on  tlie  brow  of  the  superstitiouist  like  an 
incubus,  blasting  every  bland  impolse  of  human  nature.  WJiere  do  yon 
see  that  slavish  ignorance  and  implicit  faith  which  is  the  lot  of  the  devoted 
victims  o( every  faUe  religion?  aon*t  you  see  the  difference  in  tlie encou- 
ragement given  oy  the  priests  ^to  the  prosecution  of  philosophical  pursuits 
and  scientific  discoveries  ?  There  is  no  fear  here,  you  see,  of  tlie  discoveries 
in  the  different  brandies  of  science  falling  foul  of  the  preconceived  reli- 
gious notions  of  the  peonle.  No,  no,  ever;^  scientific  discovery  is  another 
€orrobocative  oi  its  trutL  The  history  of  inventions  and  discoveries  from 
jthc  time  of  Galileo,  down  to  Gail  and  Spurzlicim,  is  a  verification  of  what 
1  here  say.  In  fact,  your  own  experience  might  have  taught  yon  how 
benign  and  liberal  the  Christian  religion  is,  from  the  fact  of 'ita  giving 
everv  facility  and  encouragement  to  the  practice  of  free  discussion,  so 
niuch  so,  that  if  a  bold  and  honest  opponent  arises,  and  sltows  a  disposition 
jto  use  his  carnal  reoMon^  (which  the  chnrch  very  properl^r  saya,  lead*  mm 
into  error^  they  will  immediately  taice  him  under  their  own  fostering 
care,  and  provide  a  sequestered  retreat  for  him,  where  he  can  prosecute  hia 
studies,  undisturbed  by  the  noise  and  bustle  of  a  vain  world,  indeed,  if  jhe 
should  happen  to  be  ignorant  and  illiterate,  our  government,  acting  on  tlie 
.pious  axiom  of  Alexander  Pope,  that  a  "  Httle  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thihg,"  will  spare  neither  trouble  nor  expense  in  improving  his  education. 
It  was  for  this  purpose,  you  know,  that  Mr.  Carlile  was  sent  to  Dorchester 
College,  for  six  years,  till  be  acquired  a  complete  Christian  tducojUon. 
As  a  proof  of  what  I  here  say,  and  of  the  public  nenefit  of  his  college  edu- 
cation, I  would  appeal  to  the  piotu  use  which  iie  has  already  made  of  hia 
newly  acquired  talents. 

No  sooner  was  he  returned  from  his  **  seat  of  leamii^,*'  than  we  see  liii|a 
busily  employed  in  preaching  sermons,  and  writing  gospels.  I  would  hece 

n'oularly  recpnunend  Ihis  latter  work^    **The  Gospel  according  to 
ard  Carlile,**  to  the  pions  reader,  as  a  most  able  ^rooaotion ;  cM^alA- 
Ing  in  fact,  all  the  fnndawrntal  troths  of  Christiaiuty,  ^n  the  amaJlcomfiaM 


of  a  Bixpciuiy  paoipblet.  <  HU  «*  Ftr«l  Sennoo  on  llie  MMnUV  «  abo  mi 
exceHeot  aad  pious  production ;  and  will  richly  repay  therader  aperoitlt 
as  containing  perhaps,  the  best  definition  and  explanatioaof  the  foondatiftii 
of  oar  holy  religion,  of  any  sermon  ever  before  publisfaed. 

CarlUe  turned  priest  i  a  fact  not  odd, 
Qb  Mefforie  groand ; 
As  h«  that  has  defined  bb  God> . 
Shooid  be  lo  pulpit  found. 

Agam,  Mr.  Taylor,  ynppose  the  publio  morals  of  ibis  Christian  conmi- 
nity  doDotj'nsicome  up  to  your  prudish  notions  of  ethics;  yon  should 
remember,  that  Christianity  nas  but  yet  had  a  sort  of  experiment  in  the 
irorld ;  as  you  know  it  is  but  seventeenf  or  eighteen  hundred  years  since  it 
itaa  first  promulgated  to  the  world ;  and  yon  also  know,  or  you  ought  to 
know,  that  a  thousand  yearSt  in  an  Alnngmy's  pocket,  is  but  as  yestmay. 
Therefore,  judging  by  the  universal  e£rt  making  by  the  friends  of  reli- 
gion; the  Almighty  may  have  just  resolved  to  Christianize  the  whole 
world  ;  or  that  the  friends  of  our  holy  religion,  by  experience  of  course, 
and  the  hutory  of  the  above  named  experiment,  have  all  at  once  dlsco- 
Tetcd  what  you  infidels  cannot  see,  that  is.  that  Christianity  is  calculated 
la  reform  and  moraKxe  all  mankind.  I  strongly  suspect  tliough,  that  we 
should  not  have  discovered  thn  so  ioon,  had  it  not  been  eet  in  so  dear  o 
iighi  by  the  opposition  and  liatred  vou  infidels  bear  to  the  **  Word,'"  so 
sure  is  truth  to  result  from  the  dashing  of  different  opinions. — But,  irony 
aTannt ! 

It  is  an  incontrovertible  fact,  Sir«  that  there  have  existed  innumerable 
religions,  or  superstitious  dogmas  in  the  world,  which  have  been  demoM' 
Mtrated  by  modern  discoveries  in  the  different  branches  of  natural  philoso* 
phy,  to  inve  been  nothing  more  than  the  natural  operations  of  nature,  or, 
IB  oilier  words,  it  has  been  proved  to  be  tlie  effects  of  matter  in  motion  / 
inauace  the  sublime  phenomenon  of  thunder  and  lightning,  which  to  the 
preaeat  day  is  contemplated  with  a  sort  of  religions  awe,  hj  the  more  igno- 
caot  and  superstitious  of  tlie  people ;  while  at  the  samelime,  it  is  viewed 
by  each  enlightened  minds  as  &ir  Richard  Phillips,  to  be  no  more  niper- 
maiurai  than  the  report  of  a  fowling  piece. 

These  saperstitions  have  been  invariably  advocated  and  supported  by 
their  respective  votaries  of  the  age  in  which  they  flourished,  and  it  li«i 
almost  as  invariably  happened,  that  thay  have  been  opposed  and  wrote 
against,  by  the  more  enli&ftitened  of  the  same  age.  In  tlie  name  of  common 
sense,  which  has  proved  right,  which  has  had  truth  on  their  side  ?  the  advo- 
cate of  &ith  or  Ine  advocate  of  reason ;  the  religionist,  or  the  philosopher? 
If  eT«r  in  the  history  of  human  events,  the  religionist  had  in  one  eingtt 
tmM&m^  proved  himself  to  be  in  ^e  right,  by  a  fe^l/ discovery  of  a  super- 
aatmral  agency ;  it  would  have  spoken  volumes  in  favour  of  his  cause ; 
but  instead  of  that,  wherever  the  question  has  been  settled  by  aettiol 
demonstration^  it  has  alivays  proved  unfavourable  to  the  advocate  of  super- 
stition ;  and  scientific  knowledge,  I  hare  no  doubt,  will,  ultimately  prove 
aH  sytftems  of  religion  tu  be  so  many  systems  of  human  error  and  delusion. 
And  veta  man  is  to  •be  branded  wilh  the.  epithets  of  **  presumptuoos 
jDBEtnly  wretched  infidel,*'  and  the  like,  because,  after  all  his  fellow  citl- 
seas  kave  pronounced  ninety-nnie  religions  to  be  false*  he  should  have  the 
consistency  to  maintain,  that  by  the  progress  of  human  knowledge*  the 
hnndredtli  wHl  prove  false  also.  '  , 

Winfaaag  yon  ^  the  eemfort  tint  the  interior  of  a  Protestant  Cfaristini 


m  titt  uoif. 

priion  will  afford,  I  bw  •  to  miiimo,  eb'  Veiulf  of  thd  StfhtcHbcrt,  yoilr 
. nambleadinirer  and  well  iH«btr,      .     ■  :  Josbfb  Kicholbok. 
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SCHOOL  OF  FREE  DISCUSSION. 
i  tiiATB  to  aoooonce  thai  this  school  will  be  regularly  open  of  a 
Snaday  throoghout  the  present  year,  though  I  do  not  promise  to 
tie  myself  to  it.  I  was  absent  on  Sunday  evening  last ;  but  there 
>nras  no  lack  of  talent  to  confound  the  arguments  of  the  religious 
gentlemen  whro  presented  themselves.  1  should  not  like  the  sup- 
position that  my  presence  were  necessary  to  the  well  conducting 
of  the  thing,  and  I  know  toe  well  the  respectability  of  some  of 
those  who  will  attend,  to  doubt  its  correct  management*  Still  I 
•hall  feel  it  a  duty  to  be  there,  whenever  I  am  in  town. 

The  terms  of  admission  will  be  arranged  to  preserve  a  good 
tompany.  There  will  be  no  admission  for  less  than  sixpence  to 
the  school  on  the  Sunday  evening,  no  day's  admission  to  the 
library,  &c.  for  less  than  a  shilling.  A  quarter's  subscription  to 
the  evening  school  will  be  five  shillings,  and  to  the  library,  &c. 
ten  shillings.  In  the  first  place,  I  shall  put  all  the  books  on  my 
catalogue  into  the  room»  and  afterwards  gradually  extend  the 
collection,  and  the  addition  of  newspapers,  periodicals,  &c.  as  the 
aabscriptions  may  encourage  me  to  do  it.  I  can  begin  the  thing 
without  a  new  expense,  and  I  have  resolved,  in  justice  to  myself 
and  creditors,  not  to  hazard  any.  This  library  has  been  much 
«iked  for,  and  it  will  now  remain  to  be  tried,  if  there  be  a  public 
to  support  it.  1  am  sure,  that  an  open  house  will  add  nothing  to 
my  retired  habits  and  domestic  comforts,  so  I  am  not  altogether 
seeking  my  own  accotomodation  in  this  affair. 

Experience  teaches  me,  that  the  highest  point  of  usefulness  in 
my  exertions  will  be  to  move  about  tl^  country  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, and  I  shali  act  \\q  to  this  pointy  as  far  as  my  means  will  allow. 
Mr  Gilbert  may  lecture  upon  modern  infidelity,  until  he  is  called 
40  glory,  and  he  will  not  restore  the  same  state  of  mind,  as  I  found 
in  Nottingham.  The  letter  to  him,  in  this  sheet,  is  a  proof  of  my 
assertion.  He  shrinks  as  much  from  paper  war,  as  from  oral  dis* 
cussion,  thinking  it  honour  enough  to  preach  to  contented  and 
payinrbut  unconvinced  dolts,  while  we  assail  him  at  all  pointi» 
save  the  point  of  the  pulpit,, his  only  strong  hold,  and  that  only 
because  we  do  not  want  our  honesty  called  and  punished  as  a 
misdemeenotir. ' R.  C. 
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TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  BUKE  OP  WELLINGTON,  FIRST 
LORD  OF  THE  TREASURY,  &c  &c. 

LETTER  ANI>  LESSON  THE  SECOND* 

'  Mt  Loud  Duke, — ^I  do  Dot  suppose  that  you  have  much  time  to 
devote  to  a  perusal  of  the  public  prints,  Dor  much  inclinatioo^ifyou 
had  more  time;  bat  amidst  the  variety  of  pompous  advice  given 
by  those  prin^  I.m^y  prudently  ^ive  mine  ;  not  doubting^  but  it 
will  have.an  equal  change  of  being  considered ;  if  not  by  your 
grace,  at  least  fajy  those  vvho  will  read  it.  M^y  proposi^ops  are 
all  of  the  serious  cast  and  never  appear  in  the  garb  of  levity,  are 
n^^t  pat  forth  as  mere  impertinences.  They  are  propositions, 
which,  .if  not  immediately  acted  upon,  will  certainly  have  their 
day. 

The  removal  of  civil  disabilities  for  religious  opinions,  which 
maans  the  removal  of  certain  practices  of  oath-making,  is  becom* 
lag  more  certainly  and  more  seriously  a  cabinet  question,  the 
n^Ki^ssity  of  a  decision  to  the  settlement  of  which  is  all  but  ad- 
Q^Hted.  The  last  week  has  set  forth  that  necessity  in  a.stronger  ' 
light ;  and  when  ministers  confess,  the  sin  or  difficulty  of  pro- 
Q^diog  without  it,  and  without  an  alteration,  must  be  very  great. 

i  am  anjdous^that  the  question  shall  not  be  botched  or  patched 
np  under  a  mistaken  idea  of  settlement.  I  want  the  thing  well 
done  and  finished  at  once,  so  that  no  more  clamour  shall  remain 
on  this  bead :  and  I  take  upon  me  the  responsibility  of  sayings 
that  it  cannot  be  well  and  fully  done,  other  than  on  the  grouna 
to  which  I  last  week  called  your  Grace's  attention,  the  entire 
rtmoval  of  the  pmctice  of  oath-4naking. 

No  bill  that  shall  be  confined,  in  its.expressions,.to  a  relief  of 
the  sett  of  Roman  Catholics,  will  give  full  satisfaction  to  any 
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party ;  but  this  eDtire  removal  of  the  practice  of  oatli-making' 
mast,  fipom  its  nature,  finally  and  effectually  give  satisfaction  to 
all. 

Is  the  absence  of  an  oath  to  be  dreaded  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  f  Scrupulous  as  he  is  in  denouncing  his  own  tenets  or 
church,  we  know  there  is  an  absolving  power  in  that  church, 
which  is  higher  in  his  view  than  the  binding  power  of  any  oath. 
And  this  of  itself  is  enough  to  pronounce  the  invalidity  of  a  pre- 
cautionary or  sectarian  oath. 

Is  the  absence  of  an  oath  to  be  dreaded  in  the  Infidel  ?  He 
counts  it  as  less  honourably  binding  than  his  simple  promise. 
Having  no  claim  on  social  distinction,  but  in  his  talent  and  bis 
virtue,  he  has  no  city  of  refuge  in  religion,  no  temple  for  shelter, 
when  immoral :  he  stands  upon  moral  character  alone,  and  can 
only  command  social  respect  on  that  ground  ;  he  has,  therefore 
one  excuse  less  than  the  religious  man  to  cover  his  errors,  and 
one  reason  more  to  stimulate  him  to  rigid  honesty. 

What  sacredness  then  can  there  be  in  oath-making,  since 
either  it  is  offensive  or  futile  ?  What  purpose  is  strengthened  by 
it,  which  might  not  have  been  strengthened  as  well  without  it  ? 
What  solemnity  can  there  be  in  the  act  of  swearing,  the  first 
principle  of  which  is  to  count  a  man's  word,  or  a  simj^e  promise, 
as  insufficient,  as  not  binding,  or  as  good  for  nothing?  And 
where  then  is  the  difficulty  in  legislatively  removing  such  prac- 
tices? What  the  obstacle?  What  '<he  argument  against  it, 
except  that  ever  contemptible  one  of  long  bad  habit,  long 
custom,  &c.  ?  As  a  Christian,  you  condemn  Pagan  practices : 
the  practice  of  oath-making  is  purely  Pagan.  As  a  Christian, 
you  revere  the  New  Testament.  That  book  condemns  the  Pagan 
practice  of  oath-making,  and  bids  you  to  be  content  with  simple 
yea  and  nay. 

If  your  Grace  will  examine  the  thing  carefully,  you  will  find, 
presuming  that  there  are  no  political  objections  to  dvil  equality 
among  the  sects,  that  there  is  not  a  reasonable  objection  to  be 
made  to  the  abolition  of  the  whole  practice  and  system  of  oath- 
making. 

The  inefficacy  of  oath-making  may  be  viewed  on  another 
ground,  and  for  the  better  taking  of  this  view,  I  will  set  down 
the  alphabet  of  infidelity. 

Faith  says  there  is  a  God  or  super-human  being,  with  more 
than  human  attributes,  by  which  man  ought  to  swear,  to  whom 
he  ought  to  make  his  vows,  and  whom  he  ought  to  worship. 

Evidence  presents  no  such  God  to  the  enquirer. 

Shall  faith  be  deemed  greater  than  evidence  ? 

Faith  makes  its  god,  and  makes  a  world  distinct  from  that 
which  is  visible.  But  evidence  says,  that  fcith  is  a  phantom,  its 
god  is  a  phantom,  and  its  spiritual  world  is  a  phantom.  A 
plMmtasmal  trinity  in  unity. 
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SMenee,  then,  is  opposed  Xofmith^  nor  can  faUh  give  strength 
or  add  to  eyideoce. 

Evidence  is  certain  ;  faith  is  not  certain. 

Tfteinan  who  swears  byhisfaith,  is  immediately  told  that 
fub  faith  eannot  be  sabstituted  for  evidence.  His  hearsays  and 
Ms  cpinions  are  rejected^  and  his  evidence  and  knowledge  are 
reqaired.  Oor  ooarts  have  wisely  rejected  all  the  barbarous 
trials  by  ordeal  or  faith.  Evidence  is  the  thing  demanded,  and 
so  far  the  practice  of  our  courts  has  become  properly  infidel,  and 
all  humaD  institutions,  to  be  good,  must  be  founded  upon 
infidelity. 

The  doctrine  of  a  God,  in  the  superstitious,  degrading  and 
scandalous  way  in  which  it  has  been  made  a  doctrine,  is  a  bug- 
bear with  which  the  rogues  frighten  the  fools.  It  is  the  doll  or 
idol  of  ignorance  and  insanity,  and  has  done  more  to  debase  and 
oorropt  mankind,  than  all  other  doctrines  and  vices  put  together. 
Eridoice  to  the  inquirer  presents  no  such  a  God ;  and  I  glory  in 
the  proBoneiation,  the  proclamation,  I  feel  myself  to  be  a  god, 
when. I  proclaim  to  mankind,  that.tAere  is  not  in  existence 
amysuA  a  God  as  they  have  been  varicuely  taught  to  uforship: 
thai  the  God  by  whom  they  ewear  is  a  phantom,  and  that  their 
oaths  are  empty  pounds, 

Swearing  upon  the  gospels  or  by  Jesus  Christ  is  not  more 
efficacioas ;  tor,  my  Lord  Duke,  we  can  show  you,  as  clearly  as 
yoo  can  nbow  ns  the  correctness  of  any  record  in  your  office,  that 
these  gospels  are  no  more  supported  by  evidence,  than  the  stories 
of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  of  Valentine  and  Orson,  of  Cinderella 
and  her  Glass  Slipper,  of  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom, 
of  Mahomet's  Miracles,  or  of  any  other  miraculous  relations. 
We  can  show  you  that  the  books  have  neither  authenticity,  nor 
genuineness,  oor  good  moral  character,  and  that  a  word  would 
never  haye  been  written  in  defence  of  them,  but  from  the 
pecuniary  influence  which  has  hitherto  too  much  surrounded 
fable,  and  robbed  the  simple-hearted  part  of  mankind. 

hs  to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  dispose  of  the  godhead  as 
of  all  other  godheads,  by  pronouncing  it  phantasmal.  And  aa 
to  the  humanity  of  the  name,  we  pronounce,  after  proof  by 
evidence,  that  such  a  person  has  not  existed,  and  that  the  gospels 
are  entirely  fabulous.  Well-informed  infidels  have  always 
proots  of  these  statements  ready  to  be  produced,  and  I  will  wait 
on  your  Grace  with  mine  at  an  hour's  notice. 

My  Lord  Duke,  I  doubt  if  you  have  yet  dreamt  of  the  towering 
daims  of  infidelity ;  but  I  have  hope  of  your  honest^r,  that,  if  you 
live  many  years  longer,  yon  will  become  and  die  an  infidel,  infi- 
delUy  shall  become  man^s  highest  boast,  his  great  distinguishing 
anper-eminenee,  v^hile  the  name  of  Christian  or  faithman  shall 
sink  into  a  bye-word  of  the  most  bitter  reproach  and  the  most 
deep  diigraoe.    And  1  infer  this  state  of  things  from  the  simple 
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and  proper  deflnitions  of  the  words /atVA  and  infidelity ;  the  one 
sigoifying^  a  hope  er  rest  upon  a  phantom,  the  other,  a  resting 
upon  evidence  and  the  conviction  of  certain  knowledge. 

Another  claim  which  I  have,  is,  that  there  will  not  he  any 
reform  of  the  present  very  cormptand  complicated  state  of  things, 
hot  that  which  infidelity  will  produce.  No  improvement  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  twelve  years,  but  that  better  state  of 
feeling  and  action  which  infidelity  has  worked.  Infidelity,  as 
the  representative  of  reason,  of  evidence,  and  not  of  faith,  is  that 
great  lever  of  human  improvement,  by  which  the  now  latent 
dignity  of  mankind  is  to  be  called  into  action.  I  rejoice  at  the 
prospect,  and  feel  exceeding  grreat  joy,  at  being  one  of  the  instru- 
ments by  which  this  noble  principle  has  been  advanced  to  the 
renovation  of  my  country's  character.  I  swell  with  pride,  I  feel 
the  dignity  of  my  situation,  and  yet  this  state  of  feeling  is  homr- 
lity  itself  compared  with  the  insane  bloatings  of  your  farth- 
preachers,  faith-holders,  and  faith-defenders.  I  pray  not,  I  sing 
Dot  the  praises  either  of  God  or  man  ;  but  I  feel  that  high  feeling 
which  a  sense  of  infidelity  only  can  feel,  1  feel  myself  surrounded 
by,  and  acting  with  truth,  honesty,  boldness,  even  fearlessness.  I 
know  not  fear,  and  the  man  is  despicable,  whose  thraldom'  of 
body  or  mind  keeps  him  in  a  state  of  fear;  he  is  alike  to  he  pitied 
and  despised:  pitied  in  his  circumstluices ;  despised  in  the  want 
of  energy  to  rescue  himself  from  them. 

'Tis  not  your  faith-defef)ding  titled  King,  *tis  not  yoiir  Bishops, 
His  not  your  very  rich  church,  'tis  not  the  fanaticism  of  your  dis- 
satisfied dissenters,  'tis  not  your  army,  that  can  defend  the  faith 
against  the  assaults  of  infidelity ;  that  evidence  which  settles 
every  thing,  which  ultimately  overpowers  every  thing,  and  with- 
out which  there  is  no  truth,  is  the  property,  and  the  sole  property, 
of  infidelity — has  no  relation  to  faith,  and  it  must,  eventually,  if 
not  now  speedily,  triumph  over  all  opposition.  Be  wise  to-day, 
my  Lord  Duke,  examine  and  rule  with  infidelity. 

My  Lord  Duke,  if  yon  could  get  a  statute  passed  to  put  up  a 
second  pulpit  in  every  church  and  chapel,  so  that  there  shall 
be  discussion  of  doctrines  instead  of  psalm-singing,  praying,  and 
preaching,  you  would  find  us  infidels  making  pretty  sport  with 
your  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  You  would  find  the  Pope  as 
powerless  and  as  virtneless  as  his  great  toe  is  when -kissed;  You 
would  find  Roman  Catholicism,  Protestantism,  and  Dissenterism, 
vanish  like  a  mist  before  a  rising  sun.  We  coald  very  soon  put 
the  church  property  into  your  hands  by  virtue  of  the  universal 
consent  that  it  should  be  applied  to  better  state  ptirposes ;  and  the 
various  churches  should  cease  to  exist  amidst  the  hosannas  of  the 
nation  to  the  gloriousness  of  infidelity.  This  picture  is  yet  to  be 
realized,  it  must  be  realized ;  and  no  astronomer  by  his  physical 
laws  shall  predict  the  position  of  a  planet,  the  return  of  a  comet, 
or  an  eclipse,  with  more  accutacy,  than  the  moral  laws  on  which. 
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1  odcnlile,  shall  produce  their  roost  oertaio  effects ;  and  this  be- 
cause evidence  and  noi /a4th  is  the  Operation  cause.  See  to  it» 
my  Loid  Duke,  I  would  have  you  eclipse  the  glory  of  the  pby- 
sicai  power  which  you  once  wielded,  by  the  more  certain  glory 
of  the  moral  power  which  you  may  now  and  hereafter  wieJd. 

Flattery  is  not  mine.  1  want  some  powerful  man  to  assist  me 
io  doing  good,  and  I  care  not  who  it  is.  What  1  want  is  to  see 
the  good  done.  The  point  to  which  1  am  now  working  b  to 
make  inidelity  fashionable,  and  a  something  to  be  much  admired. 
Ithiokl  shall  live  to  see  this  accomplished,  and  then,  most' 
uaioredly,  though  still  desiring  to  live,  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
depart  in  peace  ;  for  mine  eyes  will  have  seen  the  only  certain 
kMnuxnwdvaiian,  THE  full  triumph  of  infidelity. 

Richard  Carlile. 

P.  8. — ^My  Lord  Duke,  I  can  never  think  of  the  public  officer 
bat  ^th  pity,  who  has  to  play  a  part  in  ceremonies,  whiph 
were  meant  to  impose  upon  the  vulgar,  and  to  make  the  officer 
look  great  and  consequential,  but  which,  through  lapses  of  tiqes 
and  changes  in  opinion,  in  circumstances,  &c.,  have  become 
matters  of  ridicule  among  those  who  were  to  have  been  awed 
into  admiration.  1  pity  the  public  officer  thus  situated ;  because, 
I  see  enough  of  the  progress  and  principle  of  monarchical  govern- 
ment, to  know,  that  it  will  not,  in  intellect,  lead  a  nation;  biit 
that  it  will  stick  to  its  customs,  until  the  ridicule  of  the  nation 
upon  tbem  becomes  intolerable.  So  we  shall  have  a  crown, 
coronets,  and  a  church,  robes,  rods,  and  batons,  gold  sticks, 
silver  sticks  and  maces,  staves  and  official  stupidity,  until 
iofideJity  progresses  to  blu^h  the  absurdities  out  of  existence. 

We  aro  told,  that  your  Grace  is  a  man  of  business ;  if  so,  you 
must  see  that  the  business  or  politics  of  a  nation  may  be 
managed  in  a  counting-house  way,  tvithoat  pomp  or  ceremony. 
The  pomp  should  consist  of  well  kept  accounts.  Not  a  clerk 
more  than  necessary  should  be  employed,  and  no  salary  given 
that  is  enough  to  spoil  a  man  for  attention  to  business.  I  have 
long  thought  that  there  is  less  ingenuity  required  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  a  nation » than  to  manage  any  concern  or  establishment, 
liFbere  there  is  ^.  speculative  business  or  a  complicated  machinery. 
The  affairs  of  a  pation  may  \>e  rondered  as  simple  as  the  manage** 
ment  of  a  retail  shop,  where  buying  and  selling  form  the  only 
menial  employmeii^  Your  Grace  has  been  credited  for  saying, 
that  half  a  dozen  i^rj^^ants  may  do  ^he  business  of  the  treasury. 

Whatever  is  intricate,  whatever  is  mysterious,  whatever  is 
secret,whatever  will  not  bear,  i^nd  is  not  exposed  to,  the  most 
rigid  examination,  is  socially  pernicious  and  meant  to  cheat 
somebody.  In  politics  or  the  business  of  a  nation,  we  want 
openness,  simplicity  and  that  sort \>f  inspired  confidence  which 
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says  the  good  of  all  is  studied  and  acconit>lisbed.  Take  away 
this  confidence,  be  mysterious,  secret,  intricate  and  deny  explana- 
tion, and  you  produce  a  discontented  and  ever  convulsed  nation. 
Were  I  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  there  should  not  be  one  honest 
dissatisfied  man  in  the  country,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 
And  oh!  how  I  should  like  to  be  there  for  the  purpose  of  shaving 
and  stripping  the  unwieldy  monster  of  the  state  down  to  health, 
simplicity,  and  honesty  of  manners. 

You  have  an  opportunity ,  your  situation  in  life  is  now  so  pecu- 
liarly timed,  that  you  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  more  good 
than  any  man  who  has  lived  before  you.  You  must  see  that  this 
country  with  its  present  burthens  is  not  in  a  state  of  health.  You 
must  feel  yourself  surrounded  with  difficulties ;  but  they  will 
vanish  speedily  if  you  will  become  an  infidel,  act  wholly  upon 
evidence  and  not  upon  faith,  countenancing  nothing  buthonesty 
and  openness,  free  discussion  and  full  investigation. 

I  am  quite  sure,  my  Lord  Duke,  that,  if  you  take  advice  from 
any  source,  you  can  find  none  better,  none  like  this  which  1  offer. 
The  greatness  of  character  which  an  infidel  minister  has  to  pre- 
sent remains  to  be  exhibited,  and  great  indeed  will  be  that 
character,  where  the  best  information  that  the  infidelity  of  the  day 
will  produce  be  associated  with  it.  I  venerate  greatness  of  cha- 
racter, wherever  it  be  found,  and  I  will  strive  to  imitate,  to  excel 
it ;  but  I  will  not  envy  the  man  who  exhibits  more  than  myself. 
I  will  support  it,  knowing  that  to  support  it  in  others  is  to  increase 
my  own :  I  wish  to  see  your  Grace  truly  great,  and  I  know  that 
the  acme  of  the  greatness  of  your  character  will  be  found  in  being 
an  infidel  minister.  The  country  surrounded  by  and  crippled 
with  the  ills  of  superstition,  bigotry  and  prejudice,  has  need  of - 
an  infidel  minister  for  its  renovation. 


CO-OPERATION. 


All  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  upon  principles  of 
co-operation,  with  the'  present  generation  of  mankind,  by  Mr. 
Owen,  by  Miss  Wright,  by  the  late  Mr.  Abram  Combe,  by  Mr. 
Yesey,  by  the  London  Clubs  of  Co-operative  Theoreticians,  may 
now  be  considered  failures,  and  the  scheme,  at  present,  consigned 
to  temporary,  if  not  to  perpetual,  oblivion.  Mr.  Owen  has  the 
bad  prospect  of  having  wasted  his  fortune  upon  it,  without  even 
the  common  hope  of  success  at  any  future  time.  My  opinion  has 
uniformly  been,  that  man  is  no  further  a  co-operating  animal, 
than  as  he  is  necessitated  to  co-operate.  Co-operation,  in  Mr. 
Owen's  system,  implies  free  agency,  and  man  has  none  applica- 
ble to  such  a  purpose,  at  least,  in  his  present  generation.      Co- 
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opeimlioniipoD  Mr.  Oweo*8  principles  presumes,  not  only  a  free 
agency ;  but  a  present  state  of  perfectness  in  the  human  charac- 
ter: it  therefore  presumes  a  contradiction  and  assumes  a  false 
position.  He  has  projected  a  scheme  that  is  Utopian,  inasmuch 
as  he  has  acted  upon  the  anticipated  improvement  of  mankind 
by  a  thoosiUid  years.  In  a  state  of  the  human  mind,  that  shall 
be  perfectly  free  from  superstition,  and  in  which  state  alone  can 
social  happiness  be  systematically  studied  and  eflTected,  his  scheme 
may  become  pnietieahle ;  but  be  may  as  well  reproach  the  ele- 
ments for  their  offences  to  our  sensations,  as  to  reproach  man  for 
not  co-<^[>efating  in  his  present  character  In  this  view  of  the 
case,  1  boire  felt  that  I  am  the  most  clever  and  most  useful  co- 
operator,  as,  in  other  respects,  I  consider  myself  the  most  clever 
and  most  nselul  radical  reformer ;  because,  vrithout  keeping  up  a 
clamour  about  the,  at  present,  impracticable  ultimates,  which  1 
can  see  to  be  desirable,  1  work  most  industriously  and  almost 
alone  to  the  removal  of  the  obstacles.  Other  Co-operators  and 
Radical  Reformers  dream  of  the  ultimates  and  are  never  awake, 
to  the  removal  of  the  obstacles.  Like  the  man  with  his  cart  in 
the  mire;  they'll  petition  for  relief;  but  never  think  of  putting 
a  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  wade  it  through  the  obstacles  to  its 
motion. 

All  the  old  projects  for  co-operation  having  been  tried  and 
having  failed,  we  are  now  called  upon  to  ccmsider  the  propriety  . 
of  "  Working  Unions."    This  is  but  a  shifting  of  the  name ;  but, 
under  this  name,  a  small  but  a  new  order  of  shop-keeping  has 
commenced,  which  rather  than  a  "  working  union,"  should  have 
been  called  a  '*  buying  and  selling  or  trafficking  union,"  by  which 
the  class  of  retail  dealers  are  threatened  with  snpercession,  each 
such  union  buying  and  selling  for  its  own  uses,  profit  and  benefit* 
This  scheme  will  last  so  long,  as  honest  men  be  found  to  be  the 
stockholders  and  managers ;    but  it  is  a  concern  peculiarly  ex- 
posed to  dishonesty,  as  it  is  one  in  which  the  thief  may  be  a  joint 
possessor,  and  who,  of  the  hundred  other  proprietors,  if  he  be 
dishonest,  shall  prosecute  him?  who,  in  such  a  complicated 
scheme,  shall  be  the  efficient  accuser  ?    And  without  such  a 
precaution,  without  »uch  a  surety  and  common  security,  without 
such  a  responsibility,  there  is  not  the  ordinary  guarantee  for 
honest  management,  that  is  found  in  any  other  business.    None 
but  they  who  are  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  in  managing  a 
business,  and  more  particularly  where  assistance  beyond  the 
family  is  required,  can  judge  of  the  hazards  to  be  run,  and  the 
greatdifficulty  in  getting,  or  making  and  keeping  honest  assis- 
tants.   But  here,  in  shops  of  the  kind  now  under  consideration, 
there  is  almost  an  invitation  to  dishonesty.    The  first  man,  who 
was  tried  in  London,  in  one  of  these  shops,  proved  dishonest  and 
.  had  nearly  broken  up  the  concern,  and  would  have  broken  it  up. 
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had  there  not  been  more  zeal  for  the  system  of  co-operatioo, 
than  prudential  calculation  of  its  progret^s.  The  second  may  be 
found  honest;  but  who  shall  ensure  the  honesty  of  the  thinl? 
At  least,  in  such  a  concern,  as  in  itiaoy  state  offices,  the  stock- 
holder or  manager  should  give  security  to  the  amount  of  his  stock 
and  have  a  respectable  salary*  This,  with  the  watching  of  a 
committee  in  particular,  and  members  generally,  would  ensure 
good  management. 

I  am,  and  I  hope  I  ever  shall  be  an  advocate  for  every  thing 
that  is  even  likely  to  benefit  the  condition  of  the  working  man ; 
but  I  despair  of  projects'  for  that  purpose,  that  leave  him  as  to 
education  just  the  creature  that  he  now  is.  1  despair  of  any  man's 
being  benefitted  by  a  project  of  any  kind,  who  cannot  work  most 
abstinently  and  most  resolutely  to  obtain  benefits  for  himself. 
That  man  is  not  to  be  helped,  who  is  in  himself  helpless.  And 
a  anion  of  any  but  sober,  industrious,  unprejudiced  or  unsuper- 
stitious  men,  will  never  work  lastingly  well.  I  see  too  much  of 
self-degradation  among  mankind. 

1  have  no  desire  to  crush  the  '^  working  unions,''  as  they  are 
called ;  but  more  properly  the  ^'  Union  Exchange,'*  Hlb  one  in 
Tottenham-colirt>4oad  is  called.  I  rather  desire  to  see  them  tried 
as  experiments  toward  making  men  more  sober,  more  industrious, 
more  careful,  and  more  disposed  to  accumulate  capital.  What- 
ever takes  them  out  of  the  alehouse  is  good.  He  who  squanders 
4^  income  by  labour  c^  each  week  in  unnecessary  luxuries  is  a 
self-conrigned  slave  to  his  indiscretion.  He,  who  gets  drunk 
while  a  labouring  man>  and  does  it  systematically,  is  an  unsocial 
teast  that  caimet  too  quickly  perish.  He,  who  may  provide  and 
4ec«  not  provide  in  his  y^uth  for  the  wants  of  old  age,  deserves 
iloi  to  live  to  be  old.  There  never  can  be  perfect  social  order, 
whene  one  man  is  a  healthy  beggar,  or  finds  his  past  improvidence 
foig'i  ven  and  x;faerished.  A  good  state  of  society  would  lecc^nise 
iK> poor  nor  poor's-rates.  A  beggar  is  a  despicable  character: 
•nd  I  yesterday  told  the  robed  annual  beggarman  of  St.  Dunstan's 
Inqoest,  that  begging,  even  his  sort  of  begging,  was  one  of  the 
vic^es  of  <he  country,  and  that  I  weald  not  support  it.  Charity, 
in  this  sense,  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins,  said  he  ;  is  a  vice,  said 
I ;  and  if  it  do  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  it  must  be  as  a  great 
Mmg  covers  a  little  one.  1  find  it  one  of  the  torments  of  life  to 
be  much  exposed  to  the  beggary  of  mankind ;  and  though  now, 
aixl  before  now,  very  poor  myself,  I  detest  a  beggar,  and  am  sure 
that  I  should  prefer  death  to  beggary.  1  b%in  to  think  it 
criminal  to  encourage  beggary  in  any  shape,  and  though  ne  one 
sooner  melts  at  a  piteous  tale,  I  struggle  for  the  virtue  that  shall 
discourage  or  deny  relief  to  one  case  of  distress,  to  put  down  nine 
of  laziness^  vice  and  imposture.  Ours  is  peculiarly  a  nation  Of 
beggars.    We  have  royal  beggary,  religious  beggary,  legal 
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heggtry,  aod  Gastomed  beggary.  Done  of  which  shoold  exift»  if 
1  coakl  make  the  laws.  1  would  fine  or  work  the  beggar,  as  I 
woaW  iioe  or  work  the  druokard,  the  liar,  and  he  who  disgraces 
IheiseaUy  of  language  by  vile  cursiog  and  sweanog. 

if  any  kind  of  eo^ap€r(Uian,  or  working  union,  or  union 
erehange,  will  remore  the  beggary  and  self-degradatioD,  it  shall 
hare  my  most  hearty  commeDdatioD  and  -support.  The  lame, 
the  bKod,  the  orphan  and  the  diseased  should  have  some  common 
hospital  support ;  but  never  should  they  be  seen  in  the  streets  or 
to  houses  as  beggars.  If  it  will  do  any  thing  toward  correcting 
the  morals  of  tte  people,  by  abating  drunkenness  and  super* 
stitioD,  it  shall  have  my  support ;  but  there  has  been  as  yet  no 
example  of  this  kind,  f  have  seen  too  much  truckling  among 
the  self-styled  and  mis-styled  co-operatives  of  London  to  the 
superstition  of  the  day,  to  allow  me  to  judge  favourably  of  the 
utility  of  their  association.  1  am  informed,  that  the  Brighton 
shop-keeping  community  is  not  superior  to  this  of  London,  on 
the  score  of  superstition,  and  if  so,  I  predict  its  failure.  There 
can  be  no  harmony  of  proceeding  in  a  community,  where  there 
is  a  variety  of  superstition.  I  now  think  loo  deeply,  connect  too 
vridely,  and  look  too  far  into  the  future,  to  give  an  unbecoming 
support,  or  to  express  a  warm  attachment,  to  an  ill-founded 
inatilaUon.  Bat  while  I  am  saying  this,  1  am  not  forgetting  to 
say,  that  the  working  people  have  every  thing  to  do  for  then^ 
•elves,  where  benefit  is  sought.  It  is  on  themselves,  that  they 
must  depend.  It  matters  not  what  this,  that  or  the  other  writer 
says  or  thinks  of  them,  their  fortune,  their  welfare  is  in  their 
own  hands,  and  while  they  work  it  out,  they  have  but  to  take 
the  best  care  they  can,  to  keep  within  themselves,  as  much  as 
they  can,  of  their  produce,  i  think  the  time  premature  for  the 
projected  system  of  co-operation,  and  so  far  as  experience  has 
gone,  the  time  has  said  so.  Mr.  Owen  acknowledges  that 
SQpentition  has  been  its  great  obstacle  ;  I  think  it  has,  and  that 
the  first  public  present  duty  of  all  reformers  or  projectors,  is  to 
'  withsuperstiticn. 


CO-OPBRATIVS  PAE80. 

In  England,  at  present,  this  press  is  reduced  to  the  existence 
of  three  occasional  penny  periodicals.  The  first  in  time  is  Tho 
Co-operatoTy  published  monthly  at  Brighton^  and  is,  with  the 
exception  of  a  little  superstition  now  and  then,  a  very  neat,  use- 
fiil,  and  well  written  publication.  It  is  the  best  specimen  of  a 
penny  periodical  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  deserves  encourage- 
ment 

The  second,  in  order  of  time,  is  The  Union  Exchange  Ocusett^, 
laaiDg  from  the  Tottenham-court-road  co-buyers  and  sellers. 
In  relation  to  the  London  co-operatives,  I  never  write  or  think 
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of  the  name ;  biit  the  devil,  if  I,  who  deny  the  penoa  majr  iice 
the  figure,  instigates  ne  to  write  or  say  oo-idlbrs.  1  never  saw 
a  man  among  them>  that  appeared  to  me  to  have  any  knowledge 
of  what  was  hard  work,  i  allude  to  the  influential  members^  or 
they  who  make  a  theory  of  co-operation ;  and  I,  who  have  had 
some  experience  of  both,  know  well  the  difference  between  real 
and  ima^nnary  labour. 

The  Union  Exchange  Gaaette,  No.  I.  only  of  which  has 
appeared  to  my  knowledge,  though  with  literary  defects,  from 
wMch  the  Brighton  Co-operator  is  free,  is  an  effort  among 
working  men  that  deserves  encouragement.  Any  step  on  the 
part  of  the  working  man,  that  elevates  him  above  the  alehouse 
and  the  gospel  shop  ;  any  step  that  indicates  a  desire,  and  with 
it  the  endeavour  to  raise  himself  in  the  scale  of  animal  life, 
deserves  and  should  find  every  possible  encouragement.  I  do 
not  see  any  part  of  the  scheme  of  co-operation  to  be  at  present 
permanently  practicable  and  useful ;  but  the  mere  attempt,  as  an 
attempt  to  improve  condition,  is  praiseworthy.  Though  1  cannot 
flatter  the  project,  I  like  its  moral.  And  as  I  wish  every  scheme 
to  have  a  fair  trial,  I  would  say  to  all  the  co-operative  societies, 

GO  ON  AND  PROSPER. 

The  third  existing  co-operative  periodical  is  *'  The  Associate" 
which  has  just  made  its  appearance.  It  evidently  proceeds  from 
a  philanthropic  mind,  but  even  philanthrophy  is  not  without  its 
morbidness ;  and  I  can  perceive  a  morbid  philanthropy  in  *'  The 
Associate.'' 

It  is  the  philanthropy  of  a  system,  that  dares  not  grapple  with 
the  ills  that  surround  mankind,  and  that  wishes  it,  without  work- 
ing to  the  removal  of  the  obstacles  to  that  better  condition.  I 
intend  to  copy  the  whole  of  No.  I,  of ''  The  Associate"  as  a  pros- 
pectus of  the  future  work.  The  first  No.  will  not  do  any  parti- 
cular good,  though  future  ones  may,  by  timely  criticism,  be 
brought  up  to  the  point  of  usefulness.  The  individual  newspaper, 
mentioned  in  "  The  Associate"  is  not  by  any  means  the  paper  of 
the  working  people.  They  have  never  yet  fairly  had  a  paper  in 
their  possession.  The  Trades'  paper  was  an  abortion  from  the 
beginning,  and  this  Weekly  Free  Press  begun  in  fraud,  has  ended 
in  falling  into  the  hands  of  people  who  pander  to  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  day  and  will  not  dq  anything  great  and  good  for  ihe 
working  people.  I  think  I  am  more  correctly  informed  than 
<'  The  Associate,"  when  I  say,  that  the  Weekly  Free  Press  is 
not  supported  by  the  subscriptions  of  working  men,  excepting^ 
their  purchase  of  this  as  of  any  other  paper.  I  take  this  objection  ; 
because  I  should  not  like  my  publication  to  convey  uncorrected 
such  an  erroneous  statement  to  the  working  classes. 

There  is  a  fourth  periodical  connected  with  the  co-operative 
project,  entitled  "  The  Co-operative  Magazine  ;"  but  this  is 
so  far  defunct,  as  to  exist  but  in  its  name,  jt  has  now  neither  pub- 
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^city  nor  cireitlatioti.  This  paper  has  repretented  the  very 
spihtaahsm  of  spiritual  or  qoixotic  co-operation^  and  has  mysti- 
fied iti  own  editor  or  editors^  hy  its  sublimities  and  mysteries. 

I  /eave  *'  The  Associate"  to  show  the  presentclaims  and  the 
piaeot  state  of  the  co-operative  system,  as  it  is  ip  practice,  and 
wBh  it  improvement  and  soccess.  R.  G. 


THE  ASSOCIATE.--N0. 1. 


This  Firtt  nomber  of  **  Tae  Associatb"  is  pat  forth,  with  a  view 
to  ucertain  how  far  the  readers  of  e?ery  working  class  are  disposed  to 
attend  to  the  prospects  it  will  offer  them ;  or  listen  to  its  siu^gestion  of 
means,  by  which  they  themselves  may  become  the  authors  or  a  lasting, 
and  almost  anlimited  improvement  of  their  own  condition  in  life. 

There  are  few  indeed  who  will  not  admit  their  condition  to  be  capable 
of  improvement,  bat  far  too  many  are  so  accastomed  to  privations  as  to  be 
eoment  with  the  barest  and  coarsest  necessaries  of  life ;  while  many  more 
console  themselves  over  their  excessive  toil  and  scanty  pay,  with  the  sad 
thought  that  thoasands  aronnd  them  are  worse  off  tnan  they  are.  For 
they  are  allowed  to  work  from  morning  to  night  for  wages,  while  their 
less  fortunate  neighbours  can  find  no  employment,  however  willing  to 
work. 

But  the  reflecting  mind  will  not  be  satisfied  with  its  owner's  more  for- 
tunate lot,  as  long  as  numbers  of  its  -  fellows  remain  destitute.  Such  a 
mind  knows  diat  no  considerable  portion  of  human  suffering  can  exist 
without  10  some  way  lessening  the  value  of  its  own  existence.  Nothing  is 
more  obvious  than  that,  when  numbers  of  work-people  exceed  the  means 
of  employing  them,  the  most  work  will  be  done  at  the  lowest  prices  ;  and 
the  mere  fiict  of  our  fellows  being  unemployed  should  convince  us,  that  our 
own  lot  is  not  so  good  as  it  might  and  ought  to  be. 

These  are  important  considerations,  and  it  well  behoves  us  to  show  that 
'  they  are  founded  in  reason ;  or  where  would  be  the  right  to  rouse  feelings 
made  odious  by  long  suffering  ?  why  upbraid  even  the  slave  with  sense- 
less apadiy  to  his  degraded  state,  if  relief  be  hopeless  ?  Miserable  mdeed 
is  our  condition,  if  tbere  be  any  thing  in  the  course  of  events  tliat  forbids 
our  using  the  materials  so  amply  provided  for  the  enjoyment  of  life. 

Mo  doubt  can  remain  of  any*  considerate  inquirer,  that  in  every  popu- 
lous district  of  the  earth,  in  all  known  periods  of  human  society,  and  in 
every  stage  6f  civilisation,  poverty  has  been  the  lot  of  at  least  ninety  of 
every  hundred  persons.  In  proportion  as  the  wealth  of  a  few  has  increased, 
the  pittance  of  the  many  has  diminished ;  and  a  rich  display  of  luxury  in 
Che  great,  has  always  been  the  sign  of  abject  poverty  in  the  lowly  multi* 
tilde.  How  comes  this  inequality  in  the  command  of  wealth  ?  Are  the 
great  bom  with  magic  powers  ot  bidding  the  elements  put  on  the  shapes 
mat  suit  their  uses  ?  ^ot  so :  these  are  the  result  of  human  toil,  in  collect- 
ing, preserving,  preparing  the  various  produce  of  the  earth  ;  and  yet  the 
least  industrious  portion  of  mankina  revels  in  a  waste  of  wealth,  the 
Inat  of  labour  only.  By  union,  the  result  of  superior  intelligence,  the 
few  have  established  a  claim  to  possess  what  they  nave  not  proouced  and 
are  iaopable  of  producing;  while  disunion  ana  inferior  intelligence  in 
the  people,  cause  that  claim  to  be  respected,  and  those  fruits  of  labour  to  be 
jieldedup. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  sole  enjoyers  of  leisoae  should  soon  have 
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contrived  meiins  w^ll  adapt«d  to  perpetuate  disanion,  and  inferiority  ot 
understanding,  among  their  poorer  brethen  ;  and  they  have  been  admire- 
blv  seconded  hitherto  by  the  more  intelligent  among  these,  ivho  have  gene- 
rally been  canght  by  the  glare  of  superior  fortune,  and  strain  every  nerve 
to  gain  a  footing  In  the  ranks  they  look  up  to  as  privileged  to  role  their 
fallows.  When  the  love  of  distinction  for  wealth  prevails,  to  display  tha 
signs  of  wealth  becomes  the  universal  aim  ;  substantial  comfort  is  gene- 
rally sacrificed  for  an  empty  show,  and  the  needy  aspirent  to  such  dis- 
tinction becomes  a  fit  tool  in  the  hands  of  those  who  can  dispense  it.  Tliey 
no  doubt  rejoice  to  see  those,  who  might  advance  and  support  the  juater 
claims  of  the  producers  of  wealth  to  the  disposal  of  it,  become 
witling  instruments  of  coercing,  cajoling,  or  befooling,  benighted  milliens. 

Havtngjust  hinted  at  the  causes  of  poverty  among  civilized  nations, 
we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  it  lies  within  the  compass  of  human 
exertion  to  modify  and  remove  them.  We  might  say  more ;  that  there  is 
a  manifest  tendency  to  increasing  intelligence  and  closer  bonds  of  union, 
for  mutual  assistance,  ainonc^  the  working  classes  of  most  European  as 
well  as  American  States.  We  may  observe  this  tendency  in  the  Institu- 
tions for  instructing  young  and  old  of  those  classes,  ana  the  circulation 
given  to  such  public  prints  as  the  Mechanic's  Free  Press  of  Ptiiladelphia, 
and  the  Weekly  Free  Press  of  London.  These  newspapers  are,  in  part, 
if  not  wholly,  supported  by  subscriptions  from  working-men. 

By  a  similar  anci  admirable  working  of  events,  the  declared  enemies 
to  increased  power  in  the  people  are  vying  with  its  friends  to  promote  the 
growth  of  that  power  by  the  communication  of  knowledge.  What  the 
means  are  which  the  people  themselves  possess  to  commence  a  lasting  and 
almost  unlimited  improvement  of  their  own  condition,  shall  be  unfolded 
in  future  leaves  of  the  Associate,  if  this  he  favourably  received.  ^  We 
must  content  ourselves  with  annonncing  that  the  Standard  of  Rational 
Reform  is  unfurled  :  let  all  the  enlightened,  just,  and  humane  of  every 
class  rally  round  it,  and  they  must  prevail. 


Our  allotted  space,  compared  with  this  extensive  field  of  thought,  re- 
minds us  that  we  propose  to  give  account  of  the  exertions  now  being 
made  by  such  of  the  working  classes  as  have  already  awakened  to  a  true 
sense  of  their  condition*  Nor  because  their  first  attempts  are  humbW, 
and  their  numbers  small,  are  we  to  conclude  that  their  object  is  paltry,  o|r 
their  means  insufficient.  The  united  effort  of  a  few  well  directeci,  is  able 
to  accomplish  what  the  forces  of  a  ^iant  would  recoil  frpm. 

The  example  of  one  bo(W  of  working  men.  determined  by  every  legal 
means  to  raise  themselves  from  their  state  of  depfsndance  on  tl^e  ^ood-will 
and  good  fortune  of  their  employers,  to  the  possession  of  a  capital  suffi- 
cient  to  employ  themselves,  and  shield  them  from  the  ever^recurring  fluctu- 
ations of  the  markets  for  labour,  cannot  fail  of  exciting  others  to  follow  it. 

Tub  Associate  will  have  to  record  the  fate  of  many  such  exaipples, 
and  by  this  earl^  beginning  will  be  able  to  trace  and  mark  their  varied 
course.  For  mistakes  willbe  made  in  one,  which  the  knowledge  of  may 
serve  as  a  warning  to  many ;  and  the  successful  growth  of  another  will 
be  owing  to  arrangements  which  it  is  highly  important  to  make  known, 
as  a  pattern  for  alL 

Benevolence  was  the  corner-stone  of  the  first  of  these  slructnres ;  and 
accordingly  ^*  Benevolent  Fund  Association**  was  the  name  assumed 
by  the  workmen  at  Brighton,  who  were  the  first  to  unite,  and  raise  a 
sam  in  aid  of  any  one  among  tliem  who  might  stand  in  want  of  such 
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frieodlv  asnstanoe.  It  faftppenecl  that  no  case  of  the  kind  expected  had 
oeeored,  when  the  sam  of  treekly  atibscriptions,  at  Id.  from  eaeh  mei»- 
ber,  had  amounted  to  ahove  3/.  Not  to  lose  the  use  of  this  money,  it 
was  laid  out  in  candles,  nearly  at  cost  price,  and  bronjfht  the  nsaa(l  profit^ 
by  tfceir  bemg  sold  in  retail  to  the  snbscribers  and  their  families. 

The  bosioesa  of  dtstrthfition  \ras  perforlned  for  some  time  crratis ;  one 
of  the  aabsertbers  aetrngf  as  ag^ent,  at  after-hours  when  his  day'is  work 
amt  owr.  When  the  fund  increased,  it  was  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
tea  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  besides  candles ;  and  the  aistrlbtttor's 
leitare  hoars  became  insnfEcient  for  that  serTtoe ;  ao  it  was  agreed  to  pay 
him  for  bis  whole  time^  at  the  rate  of  his  usual  wages,  in  order  that  he 
might  attend  constantly  to  the  distribution  of  the  arhcles  purchased  as 
tber  multiplied  with  the  increasing  fund  and  profits. 

From  December  1827,  the  Association  at  Brighton  determined  that  the 
amount  weekly  subscribed,  with  the  profits  of  trade,  remain  the  common 
property  of  each  and  all  the  members ;  and  be  applied,  in  proportion  as  it 
may  accumulate,  to  employing  the  subscribers  at  their  respective  trades, 
until  all  be  employed  on  the  capital  thus  created,  and  their  independence 
be  lecured. 

It  will  be  enough  to  mention  at  present  that  the  Society  alluded  \o  at 
Brighton  employs  now  four  men,  at  \4s,  a-week,  on  a  market-garden  at 
Albourn,  besides  a  woman  as  housekeeper  there,  and  the  agent  at  the  shop 
in  the  town  of  Brighton  ;  and  that,  by  loans  cheerfully  contributed  to  the 
fond  from  its  members  and  friends,  capital  enough  is  rased  to  employ  ten 
more  members  on  the  garden,  which  contains  twenty-ei^rht  acres  of  the 
best  land  wifhin  the  same  distance,  nine  miles,  of  Brighton. 
^  Such  has  been  the  progress  towards  independence  of  seventy-five  intel- 
ligent o]>eratives  since  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a  common  property. 
It  is  the  interest  of  such  a  »Society  to  be  surrounded  by  similar  ones  ;  and 
there  are  two  besides  the  original  Society,  in  Brighton  ;  one,  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Worthing,  and  another,  in  the  adjoining  village,  Findon. 
Ready  money  and  prompt  payment  are  their  rules  of  business,  and  will 
^ve  them  access  to  the  best  markets  whenever  two  or  more  Societies  find 
It  convenient  to  join  in  a  large  order  at  wholesale  prices.  More  detailed 
statements  of  the  formation  and  rules  of  such  associations  of  workmen 
may  be  easily  obtained  through  the  Weekly  Free  Prees^  by  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editor,  who  has  already  inserted  various  commuications 
from  Brighton. 

It  is  necessary,  where  a  larger  weekly  subscription  than  3</.  or  6</. 
would  preas  too  heavily  on  working  men  and  their  families,  to  withhold 
from  individual  members  all  right  of  withdrawing  any  sums  once  paid  into 
the  common  stock ;  in  order  to  secure  the  advantages,  of  co-operating  in 
the  purchase,  production,  and  sale  of  commodities.  This  would  seem  a 
hardship  in  case  of  sickness,  want  of  employment,  or  death  of  a  relative; 
but,  without  sinking  any  money  for  these  objects,  it  is  found  best  to  pro- 
vide against  such  unfortunate  casualties,  by  making  every  member  engage 
to  pay,  on  the  emergency,  a  certun  sum,  as  3(/.  for  tne  relief  of  a  distressed 
member,  or  1#.  eac^  to  make  up  a  sum  for  the  representativea  of  one  de- 
ceased. 

The  object  of  The  Auociate  is  rather  to  point  out  what  may  be  effected 
by  judicious  union  among  the  more  humane  and  enlightened  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  than  to  anticipate  objections.  Still  the  very  common  one  of 
mismanagement,  or  misconduct  of  persons  entmsted  witn  the  care  of  pro- 
perty, must  not  be  overlooked ;  as  it  is  considered  by  many  a  sufficient 
reaaon  for  not  joining,  in  any  association.    Trade  Unions  may  be  referred 
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to  as  inttonces  of  the  w»y  lb  wIMi  li^ffr  «aumfltf  of  sabicriptioa  are 
vested  and  managed  by  indiyidaals*  withoat  bi9Mb  of  trast  towards  their 
appoiuters.  Bat  the  practice  of  keeping,  no  aoevasalated  funds  anesK 
ployed  ;  the  close  bond  of  union  among  persons  who  may  be  considered 
as  members  of  one  family,  each  interestea  in  the  health  and  welfare  of 
every  other;  and  the  growth  of  knowledge  and  virtue  in  such  abody« 
fostered  by  the  ffenial  influence  of  improving  drcnmstanoes, — ^are  the  heel 
guarantees  of  ndelily  in  the  Agents  and  Committees  of  our  workimo 

UNIONS. 


To  the  Editor  of  ''  The  Lion.'* 

On  examining  a  bundle  of  old  papers,  I  met  the  following  lines  on 
Christmas.— They  were  written  by  an  old  friend  of  mine,  long  since  dead, 
and  presented  by  him  to  me,  on  my  inviting  him  to  dine  with  me  on 
Christmas-daj^ ;  they  recalled  to  my  memory  a  man  of  sterling  merit,  a 
witty  companion  and  social  friend,  who,  though  small  in  stature,  had  a 
giant's  mind,  and  most  independent  spirit— who  thought  as  a  philosopher, 
and  spoke  his  opinions  to  all  with  firmness— who  Uvea  with  propriety,  and 
though  assailed  in  his  latter  hours  bv  the  saints,  treated  them  with  satire 
and  contempt,  and  died  with  fortituae  and  resignation.  John  Hobbs,  for 
such  was  his  name,  had  he  lived,  would  have  been  a  supporter  of  your 
work ;  as  he  was  a  disciple  of  tlie  principles  you  profess,  and  as  he  possea- 
sed  powerful  ability,  would  have  been  a  contributor  to  **The  Lion.'* 
With  this  impression  on  my  mind,  your  insertinc^  the  lines  of  ray  lost  friend, 
with  the  production  of  thiose  it  would ,  have  been  his  pride  to  be  ranked 
with,  will  gratify  the  feelings  of 
Bristol,  Dec.  25, 1828.  A  Child  of  Natueu. 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

Good  Christians  draw  near,  'tis  the  season  for  mirth. 
Let  us  honor  the  day  of  the  wonderful  birth. 
We'll  gussle  our  beer,  our  tobacco  we'll  funk. 
Until  we  all  get  most  religiously  drunk. 

That  our  holy  religion  admits  of  good  cheer. 

Our  patron's  example  will  prove  very  dear ; 

For  he  and  his  friends,  so  to  mirth  aid  incline, 

Tliat  they  drank  till  they  did  not  know  water  from  wine. 

Precision  of  language  was  never  design'd. 
To  stop  the  free  vent  of  a  liberal  mind ; 
For  our  patron  himself  (when  occasion  did  suit). 
Could  blast  a  poor  fig-tree  for  lack  of  iu  fruit. 

That  a  Christian  should  not  be  a  peaceable  man. 
Appears  by  the  method  on  which  he  be^n. 
For  the  bankers  and  bird-catchers  felt  him — good  lack ! 
With  a  neat  cat  o*nine  tails  applied  to  their  back  I 

The  rights  of  mankind,  Christianity  shows 
To  be  catch  all  you  can,  and  nothing  refuse. 
For  our  patron  (as  all  his  biographers  say). 
Made  free  with  a  jack-ass  and  rode  him  away. 
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ttat«»*  ^!^!^  ^^  Ws  fraUMMM  rift. 

W»«^£Srt^  ^wIl-bcHlevining  the  pift ; 
llrtC»'**T  A.«rP*'^P«rty  sach  things  miffht  be, 
^-a  the  d&miii:^^^  pig/meat  plump  into  the  lea. 

#So  Ba»**'^r^^^^®ver.  as  the  Mcthodlstg  tell  ye, 
Seven  detiw  w?e  oat  of  George  Lttkins's  belljr, 
Unbo«s*^>  ^"*y  took  reftiffe  in  freat  consternatioo, 
|0  the  hearts  of  our  mercifal  wite  corporation. 

ffow  p^^  '^'^^  ^  8fl^*  Ai'^^  l^t  this  be  the  toast. 
If  aT  ^*^^  "'^  among  as  have  reason  to  boast ; 
That  he  oe*«'  i^  Us  R^e  G>®  he  Tory  or  Whig), 
pioglf 'd  a  man,  itole  a  jack-ass,  or  drownM  a  pig. 

^^  l>^^  yesrs  before  Hobbs  wrote  the  above,  one  Geo.   lAikins,  a  tailor 
w^Mflseaaecl  the  power  of  veotrUoqaism,  seeing  that  many  fellows  with  no 
"ZSuIrtmt  a  canting  fsce,  and  hypocrite  grin,  obtained  a  good  living  by 
^^ZlMBg  the  word,  felt  a  disposition  to  damn  the   shop-board,  and  tuni 
^alrir^T  iMit  as  be  bsd  been  a  merry,  drinking,  rattling  fellow,  fnll  of  fun  and 
f^M^h^  hoe^  <^  B*"*'  ^^y  ^^^^^  "®t  answer  his  purpose ;  so  he  was  de- 
!^|^^pll^U>eBtagrandeaperi  to  do  which  besought  the  company  of  the 
^iZt^  became  pioas,  and  attended  the  love  feasts  and  prayer  mt>etings,  in  the 
midat  of  which,  be  would  throw  himself  into  roost  saint-lilce  attitudes— speak 
in  fliaoy  strange  voices  and  play  some  devilish  queer  trlclcs ;  first  to  the 
anooyance,  bat  afterwards  to  tlie  great  delight  of  the  saints,  who  were  con- 
vinced be  was  possessed  of  a  devil,  and  contemplated  the  glorious  effect  of 
eastlogr  oat  the  evU-spirit.    George  saw  that  the  bait  took,  and  came  the 
caper  airoager*    About  this  time,  some  of  the  ministers  of  the  Orthodox 
Chorefa,  became  Evaiwelical,  among  them,  Easterbrook,  the  Reetor  of  Temple 
Caiorcb,  la  the  eity  of  Bristol.  John  Wesley  had  been  preaching  here,  and 
eo0werted  Banr  vagabonds  who  had  wallowed  in  the  dirt  and  groaned  in  the 
apiriU  before  they  received  the  second  birth.— Acquainted  with  Lukins,  he 
Saai^  Mb  an  opportunity  to  out-do  Wesley  in  the  soul-saving  trade,  and  he 
determined  to  strike  a  bold  stroke.      Lukins  was  induced  to  attend  his 
preschlDg,  aad  Introduced  to  the  saints  of  his  congreffatiou,  before  whom  he 
often  exhibited,  and  bv  whom  he  was  well  clothed  and  fed.     The  parson 
bawing  well  prepared  the  way,  announced  his  intention  of  combating  with  the 
dewils,  aa  he  was  convinced  George  possessed  many,  and  the  time  was  ap- 
poteted~other  Evangelical  clergy  were  invited,  and  tbe^burch  was  filled  with 
aaints,  and  Lukins  placed  before  the  altar ;  long  prayers  were  used  and  psalms 
•amir,  ia  which  the  saints  joined.    When  the  solemn  words  of  exorcism  weia 
Bsed,  George  became  frantic,  a  strange  voice  was  heard  to  come  from  him,  and 
mldaaately  he  threw  himself  on  the  ground  motionless.    This  was  seven  times 
repeated,  and  seven  different  voices  were  heard,  till  Lukins  completely  ex* 
bamated,  with  the  capers  he  had  cut,  declared  his  conviction  that  all  the  devils 
^wene  fled.    Hynms  and  prayers  were  repeated,  and  the  saints  departed,  con- 
wimoed  of  the  miracle  they  had  seen ;  though  the  OathoUcs  denied  the  fact,  be* 
>  no  holy  water  was  used.    Lukins  became  a  preacher,  but  not  having  a 
'at  quantum  of  hypocrisy  to  conceal  his  natural  disposition,  he  lost 
,  but  the  saints  to  preserve  their  character,  supported  him  during  the 
Icr  of  his  life,  and  employed  him  to  deliver  religious  tracts.    I  knew 
U^  well«  and  remember  the  transaction,  and  the  caricatures  which  were  dis* 
plmyed  In  the  picture-shops  in  consequence,  and  I  defy  all  the  saints  and 
elergy  ia  Bristol,  to  prove  my  assertion  of  ikU  imult  en  the  under$taMding 
«/*  asom,  to  be  false. 
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THE  FIRST  CAUSE ; 

OR,  TUB  BBOINjriNG  AND  THE  END  OF  THE  WORLD  EXPLAINED. 

'*  Remember  that  the  universal  cau«e 
Acts  not  by  partial  but  by  general  laws/' 

TO  MR.  R.  CAKLILE. 

London,  Dec.  16,  1S28. 
Sir — Having  seen  some  observations  in  your  last  Number  relative  to  this 
sabject,  and  not  thinking  them  sufficiently  comprehensive,  1  beg  leave 
to  offer  a  fefv  remarks  myself,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the  matter,  as  I 
conceive,  in  a  clearer  point  of  view. 
•  First,  then, — Did  this  our  earth,  as  a  separate  body  from  other  glol^es, 
have  a  beginning,  and  will  it,  at  some  subsequent  period,  have  an  end  ? 
To  this  I  answer,  yes:  the  earth,  as  a  separate  globe,  has  had  a  begin- 
ning, and  will  also  have  an  end.  Secondly,  how  can  it  be  proved  ttiat 
the  earth  has  liad  a  beginning,  and  that  it  will  have  an  end  ?  Here  1  di* 
veot  tbe  reader's  attention  to  my  motto— and  now  to  m»kte  it  applicaible  to 
the  Bttbject,  I  proceed  to  show,  that  every  man  has  had  a  beginning,  and 
etery  man  will  have  an  end :  every  horse  has  had  a  hegiDning,  and  every 
horse  will  have  an  end ;  every  tree  has  had  a  beginning.  And  every  tree 
Will  have  an  end ;  that  every  house,  tree,  plant,  fish,  fbwl,  beast^  and 
insect,  have,  as  individual  objects,  had  a  beginning,  and  will  likewise 
hare  %a  end.  That  as  all  separate  or  individual  parts  of  the  world  have 
had  a  beginning,  and  will  have  an  end,  and  that  as  the  globe  itself  is  but 
a  part  of  the  universe,  it  is  most  certainly  subject  to  the  same  law.  That 
as  a  man,  a  tree,  a  house,  a  fish,  an  insect,  &c.  have  none  of  tbem 
cDme  into  existence  as  separate  or  individual  beings  without  a  eauBCj  we 
arrive  at  the  positive  conviction  that  the  earth  also  has  had  a  cause  for  its 
separate  existence ;  and  that  there  was  thbreporb  a  First  Cause: 
— that  there  was  a  cause  for  the  earth's  arriving,  like  man,  out  of  a 
chaos  into  its  present  form.  I  mean  to  refer  to  nothing  further  back  than 
the  beginning,  nor  nothing  further  forward  than  the  end  of  the  earth; 
this  is  our  world. 

By  the  same  reasoning  I  arrive  at  the  conclusion  as  to  whether  man  is, 
or  is  not,  a  free  agent  Is  man  a  free  agent,  it  is  asked  ?  To  which  1 
Answer,  no.  If  man  be  a  free  agent,  then  every  thing  in  the  world 
is  a  free  agent     But  as  every   other    object  in  the    world  is  oom- 

Selled  to  be  as  it  is,  and  to  act  as  it  does,  so  is  man  every  moment  of 
18  life  compelled  to  be«  to  act,  and  to  do,  exactly  as  he  does.  Look  at 
tny  motto  again.  There  is  no  difference  in  nature :  we,  with  the  globe 
Itself,  and  all  other  objects  are  subject  to  the  same  law. 

It  is  by  reasoning  as  above,  that  I  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  as  man 
is  composed  of  atoms,  which  have  helped  to  form  every  part  of  the  world, 
so  is  the  globe  composed  of  atoms  which  have  at  some  former  period 
contribute  towards  forming  every  part  of  the  universe. 

There  has  then  been  a  First  Cause.  The  world  has  had  a  beginning, 
and  will  have  an  end.  Every  tbinjg'  is  governed  by  compulsion.  There 
is  a  tFBQsmigration  of  elements,  from  object  to  object,  throughout  the 
world. 

If  I  am  not  rigfit  in  my  ideas,  I  am  open  to  eonviedon.* 

CAND19. 

*  Candid  has  not  advanced  the  explanation  ;  beeause  no  explanation  can 
be  given  as  to  the  origin  of  the  earth  or  of  its  contents.— R.  C. 
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OftftlMlANITY^THB  OAVSB  OF  ORIUB. 

DcAB  Mr.  Ca&lilk.«-Edim9UROH,  our  Christian  Athens,  th^ 
oestre  of  civilization,  the  core  of  orthodoxy,  the  pith  of  pietv,  the 
■aiTow  of  moraU,  the  God-feariog,  Kirk-gpping,  Sabbath-keep- 
ing, Bible-drculnting,  Missionary-sending,  Bainhurgh,  whose 
Uack-faced  aqlky  Sunday?  make  the  world  lopk,  a^  if  its  father 
were  dead .  closes  up  ihe  ei^h^n  handre(i  and  twenty-ei^^fcth 
year  of  its  era  of 

**  Peaee  on  eafth  vodmeref  mUd, 
God  f  nd  scondreli  reconciled  ;*' 

with  a  derelopement  of  ciioaes  "  whose  horrid  image  doUi  ufSX 
tbe  b«ir,  and  make  $he  sealed  heiuri  knock  ^t  our  ribs,  against  the 
use  of  nature/' 

E'en  within  the  sound  of  Jheir  kirk-^oing  bells,  and  i'tbe  very 
scenting  of  the  Pcesbytery ;  science  Bas  been  trafficking  with 
slaogfater :  and  the  little  value  set  on  human  life,  and  utter  dis- 
ng^  of  tjie  direness  of  the  most  frightftil  crimes,  ha#  beeh 
exhibited  in  the  patefaction  of  a  system,  and  establishment  of  hot- 
iQfs,  wbose  comparison  doth  blanch  the  feats  of  cannibals  and 
antbropopbagies  into  innocence.  Our  surgeons,  indifferent  as  to 
tbe  ways  ai2l  means  wberet>y  they  obtain  bodies  for  dissection, 
making  their  bargains  even  before-hand  with  murderers;  upon  no 
fiooester  stipulation-^han — "  to  leave  no  rubs  nor  botches  in  the 
work ;  and  SQinettung  from  the  palace,  always  thought  that  they 
jeqpire  a  clearance/' 

I  cba}leiige  any  i^e^tders  of  the  ch^ical  remains  of  pagan  anti- 
gaity,  wiioae  miqds  have  been  attempered  by  the  mild  philosophy, 
and  tranquillized  iw  .those  sweet  views  of  domestic  happiness,  and 
social  virtue,  which  we  ti»ce  in  the  letters  of  Pliny,  and  the  cor- 
ie^>oodence  pf  Cicero  and  Atticus,  to  entertain  the  conce))tion  of 
even  .the  possibility  that  men,  or  any  order  of  men,  in  their  days, 
thAt  is,  before  that  feeaviesf  pf  Ail  corses.  Christicmitp,  befel 
them  ;  were  one  h^lf  so  wicked,  as  they  nave  been  since,  as 
they  axe  now,  or  t|iat  ever  such  scenes  existed  amopg  them,  or 
oonld  have  existed,  as  are  xjonftrmed  to  our  knowledge^  in  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  lligh  Court  of  Justiciary  at  Edinburgh^  on  the 
trial  of  that  Ood-fearing»good  Christian  man  of  blood,  William 
Bnrke,  pskJL  his  fisir  partner  in  grace  and  gore,  Iditltn  I^Poug^, 
on  oor  (%riatroas  Eve  last.  And  jt  fearlessly  stake  lA  demonstra* 
tioo  to  {trove,  thajt  thi^a^d  all  other  hideous  criipes,  are  traceable 
and  attribntabla  tp.the  infl^ence  and  prevalence  of  gospel  princi- 
ples; n  meaj]  the  purest  aipd  most  gie^nuine  pr^)cipl|ss  of  the  gpa- 
pel  :^  ihat  those  d^adful  primes  exist  and  are  committied  &y  cauj$e, 
and  tfl  oo^Bseqnenoe  pf  the  influence  and  prevalence  qf  t^e^e  goa- 
pel  princfplea :  a^d  Jhfit  they  would  nejt  .^xi^t,  .we^r^  it  ;ipjt  for  ti» 

No.  2, — Vol.  3.  -  J, 
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pretdence  of  those  principles,  or  of  some  saehy  the  like  or  as 
bad ! — worse  there  could  not  be ! 

For  look  0ow«  I  pray,  at  the  effects  of  Christiaiiity  on  minds,  on 
whom  its  effects  are  letut,  on  the  moving  springs  in  the  Edin- 
burgh tragedjr ; — ^the  medical  professors,  philosophers,  chymists, 
oraiorst  public  lecturers,  journalists,  astronomers,  geologists, 
antiquaries ;  or  show  me  but  the  proportion  of  one  work  in  ten 
thousands  that  issues  from  their  pens,  of  which  you  could  say, 
that  the  author  with  all  his  learning,  or  with  all  his  science, 
was  really  an  honest  man,  and  then,  I  will  admit  that  the  source 
of  moral  depravity  may  be  traced  to  some  other  spring  than  that 
to  which  1  ascribe  it.  No  rational  man  will  talk  of  a  depravity  in 
nature. 

In  the  comparison  of  our  own  with  the  times  of  the  antient 
paiganism,  we  should  never  forget  the  claims  and  expectancies 
which  in  justice  to  the  trutination,  demand  the  measured  allow- 
ance to  be  made,  for  that  improvement  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  those  infinitely  extended  means  of  the  diffusion  and  perpetua- 
tion of  knowledge,  which  lie  in  our  scale  exclusively ;  and  then 
say,  if  we  can  conceive  that,  if  the  philosophers  of  old.  the  Li  vys, 
Ciperos,  Plinys,Senecas,  had  possessed  the  means  of  enlightening^ 
the  world,  and  of  being  enlightened,  and  of  banishing  all  sorts 
and  forms  of  superstitious  nonsense  from  among  men,  which  our 
men  of  mind  possess;  that  they  would  have  played  that  sneak- 
ing, cowardly,  time*serving,  self-seeking,  lying,  truckling  part, 
which  characterises  modejrn  philosophy,  which  gives  superstition 
its  strength,  and  keeps  folly  and  falsehood  in  countenance. 

Is  it  not  grievous^  that  one  cannot  lay  one's  hand  on  a  work  of 
^nuine  and  pure  philosophy,  but  its  author  shall  be  endeavour- 
ing to  betray  one  into  a  capitulation  of  some  sacred  conceit  or 
other,  that  might  disgrace  a  nursery,  for  which  we  can  clearly 

Cerceive  that  he  has  no  more  respect  than  we  have,  and  which 
e  introduces  solely  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  book  «e//, 
of  escaping  the  dreadful  censure  of  a  few  evangelical  idiots,  and 
of  being  a  very  fine  man  with  the  booksellers'  chapel-going 
wives,  and  the  petit-maitre  saints  of  a  ladyship's  drawing-room  ? 
Philosophy  must  be  mangled,  and  squeezed  to  fit  into  a  com- 
patibility with  the  book  of  Genesis,-— History  must  pay  homage 
to  the  tower  of  Babel — Geology  must  prove  the  fact  of  the  uni- 
versal deluge — Astronomy  must  play  upon  the  Jew's-harp  to  the 
tune ''  the  heavens  rfectore*'— Music  must  **kncw  that  its  /?e- 
deemer  liveth*' — Architecture  must  respect  the  dimensions  of 
Noah's  Ark — Government  must  return  thanks  to  providence,  and 
even  anatomy  and  physiology  must  be  shown  to  be  no  ways 
ineompatible  with  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  And  all  this  utter 
rascality  of  meanness  is  endured  and  played  off,  by  men  who 
despise  it  as  affectionately  as  we  do,  and  in  their  hearts  despise 
the  fools  who  would  not  despise  it  This  priestcraft  of  men|  who 
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pfoCesioiMdly  are  noi  prietis,  to  carried  to  soeh  a  pitch  among^ 
medical  meD,  that  I  have  learned,  that  there  actually  exists  in 
London  a  set  or  fraternity  upon  a  tacit  confederacy,  of  pious  sur- 
geon%  apothecaries,  and  men-midwivesy  playingoff  thecard  of 
prayer-saying*  and  psalm-smiting,  to  get  practice;  and  who  in  a 
caseof  dilBcalt  partarition,  will  actually  call  the  family  to  prayer, 
and  thus  gfive  an  appearance  of  miracle  to  the  deliverance:  to 
which  it  ia  happy»  when  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  have 
been  in^irumeniaL 

The  poor  man  who  went  dead  in  being  cut  for  the  stone  the 
other  day,  was  more  indebted  to  the  piety  than  to  the  skill  of  the 
operator:  he  left  Ood  to  guide  the  catting  gorget,  and  Ood 
knows  where  it  went.  And  when  the  descendant  of  the  evange- 
lical aioa^er,  Knox  of  Edinburgh,  observed  in  other  professions 
as  well  as  his  own,  and  in  none  so  much  as  in  that  which  pro- 
fesses most  of  honesty  and  truth,  that  honesty  and  truth,  and  all 
considerations  whatever  are  sacriflced,  to  the  e'$pr%t  du  ear p9; 
that  their  only  ruling  principle  is  the 


-Rem  facial,  rem, 


Si  poiris  recte,  si  non,  quocanqne  modo,  rem.* 

When  he  sees  those  who  hold  the  character  of  the  most  scru- 
pulously Teracious,  the  most  punctiliously  conscientiouii,  the  most 
holy,  roost  upright,  most  excellent  of  men,  all  concurring  in  im- 
posing on  the  belief  of  others,  what  it  is  Anotrnthat  they  do  not 
believe  themselves ;  all  cheating,  all  lying,  and  bound  so  fast  in 
the  compact  of  lying,  that  their  most  genenJ  and  common  know- 
ledge, tliat  they  an  lyin^,  and  that  the  thing  is  a  lie,  is  of  no 
effect  to  sting  their  consciences  to  the  care  of  lifting  a  Anger  for 
its  correction — as  when,  for  instance,  even  as  the  case  stands  with 
the  ancerest  devotees  of  Christianity,  and  the  most  wholesale  be- 
lievers upon  earth,  he  sees  them  circulating  the  Bible  just  in  its 
tfloliia  ^tto,  as  the  pure  and  unadulterated,  and  altogether  word 
of  God,  notwithstanding  the  forged  and  interpolated  texts  which 
they  themselves  admit  to  be  forged  and  interpolated,  which  it 
Contains ;  when  these  things  are  seen,  and  ''  overcome  him  like 
a  summer's  cloud,  without  his  special  wonder,''— when  such  js 
the  highest  standard  of  morality,  where  morality  stands  as  high 
as  Christianity  will  let  it  stand,  what  example  had  Dr.  Knox, 
what  motive,  what  encouragement  to  be  so  expensively  virtuous, 
as  to  let  his  anatomical  pupils  want  subjects  for  dissection,  owing 
to  an  uncalled  for  curiosity  into  the  management  of  his  friends 
Mr.  William  Burke,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hare  f  And  when  such 
is  the  state  of  morals,  necessarily  induced  by  the  keeping  up  a 
system  which,  in  the  most  partial  estimate  of  it,  cannot  be  kept  up 
without  a  continual  war  of  suppressed  convictions,  resisted  evi- 

^AfintDneyoiimastmake— «fortaae,if7oa  can  honestly;  if  not,  at  any 
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dences,  stifled  sentimentSy  compromises,  cooiiivaiices,  eeltesinns, 
and  violences  done  to  all  the  ingenuous  and  noble  workings  of 
our  noble  nature  ;  are  we  to  wcmder  at  its  desolating  effects,  or 
to  look  out  for  other  causes  of  them  on  meaner  minds  than  those 
whose  influence  is  felt  on  the  mightiest?  Such  a  state  of  things^ 
be  it  recollected,  would  not  be,  because  it  could  not  exist,  nor 
arise  under  any  predicament  but  such  as  Christianity  brings  upon 
us  ;  that  is,  under  the  hampering  incubus  of  a  professional  mode 
of  thought,  that  must  be  common  to  the  scholar  and  the  dunee,  to 
the  child  and  the  man,  to  the  old  woman  and  the  pbilos(^ker ; 
and  which,  as  it  is  an  incongruity  in  nature,  and  an  impossibility 
in  effect,  necessarily  involves  the  prevalence  of  an  universal 
hypocrisy ;  the  scholars,  the  men,  and  the  philosophers,  being 
the  hypocrites.  And  what  harm  shall  humbler  minds  think 
there  to  be  in  any  degree  of  deceitfulness  or  guile  which  may 
serve  their  turn,  when  they  cannot  but  see,  or  cannot  but  shrewdly 
suspect,  that  their  betters  are  as  far  from  being  honest  as  ihem* 
selves ;  the  only  diffeience  between  an  archbishop  and  a  thief 
being,  that  the  one  is  a  superfine  rogue,  and  the  other  a  coarse 
one  ;  the  one  a  muslin  wiper-up  of  dirty  things,  and  the  other  a 
dishclout. 

These  demoralizing  effects  of  Christianity  result  not  from  any 
thing  peculiar  in  its  doctrines,  since  their  chief  mischief  is  chiefly 
apparent  upon  minds  that  do  not  believe  its  doctrines,  nor  even 
entertain  a  thought  of  what  its  doctrines  are ;  they  result  purely 
from  its  common  character  as  a  religion,  and  would  as  much  result 
from  any  form  of  religion,  the  very  best  and  wisest  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  devised,  and  from  the  very  worst  which  stupidity  itself 
could  have  stumbled  upon.  ITie  evil  arises  from  a  general  law 
of  nature,  that  any  fixed  mode  of  thought  imposed  upon  the 
human  mind,  whose  nature  is  not  to  admit  of  being  fixed  fo 
any  thing,  must  necessarily  become  more  ana  more  unnatural 
and  mischievous,  as  the  mind  more  and  more  outgrows  it,  and 
advances  beyond  it.  For  example :  there  was  a  time  with  all  of 
us,  when  our  sincere  belief  of  that  most  solemn  and  incontrovert- 
ible truth,  than  which  in  the  whole  compass  of  religion  I  know 
of  no  truth  more  solemn  and  more  incontrovertible,  that 

**  A  Robin  and  a  Swallow 
U  God  A^igfaty'«  shirt-collar  (collcw). 

This,  our  true  and  conscientious  persuasion  could  be  enter- 
tained without  any  violence  done  to  our  minds,  it  was  won- 
derfully suited  to  our  then  capacities,  it  made  us  happy  and 
comfortable,  moral  and  humane:  But  the  Devil  on't  is,  that  while 
this  dogma  remains  just  what  it  was,  our  minds  have  not  remained 
what  they  were ;  and  consequently  the  adaption  of  the  one  to 
"the  other,  has  ceased.  When  we  become  men,  we  put  away 
childish  things ;  and  the  more  men  and  manly  we  become,  the 
more  preposterous,  monstrous  and  offensive  omst  be  our  «Dfowfid 
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adherence  to  the  gpew-gpi^ws  and  rattle-traps  that  did  well,  and 
well  eDoagh  for  the  nursery  and  the  play-ground.  The  death  of 
Cock  Robin,  would  have  made  quite  as  good  a  Gospel  as  your 
e^me-io-life-again  Jesus. 

But  bad  and  mischievous  as  the  best  religion  must  necessarily 
be;  it  is  the  distinction  of  Christianity,  over  and  above  its  cha- 
racter in  common,  that  it  is  characterized  by  vitiating  and  detno- 
lalizing  tendencies  beyond  all  other  religions  that  ever  were  upon 
earth,  and  consequently,  it  is,  of  all  religions  that  ever  were  upon 
earth,  the  vilest  and  the  worst. 

None  other  that  ever  was,  did  ever  in  equal  degree,  hold  out 
encouragement  to  sin  and  sinners :  none  other  ever  propounded 
so  good  a  bargain  for  the  commission  of  capital  crimes,  none  other 
ever  portended  so  extensive  an  efficacy  of  its  apparatus  of  atone* 
me7it, — none  other  ever  exhibited  so  horrible,  so  malignant  a 
character  and  example  of  its  deity.  The  other  Gods  were  some- 
times spiteful  enough,  and  would  be  revenged  upon  their  ene- 
mies, but  they  were  always  understood  at  least  to  like  honest 
men  best.  Pluto  himself  would  have  considered  a  God  too  bad 
for  Hell,  who  had  slain  his  Son  to  satisfy  himself. 

But  could  our  good  Christian  Resurrection-man,  any  where  in 
Edinbn^h  have  gone  out  of  the  eternal  dinning  in  his  ears  of  a 
Sunday,  of  the  Christian  dogma,  the  greater  sinner  the  greater 
saint  i  Were  not  the  very  walls  of  his  evangelical  slaughter- 
hoose,  hung  round  with  pictures  of  that  infinitely  immoral  and 
demoralizing  story  of  (he  Prodigal  Sonl  Could  he  ever  un- 
hook from  its  fastening  in  his  hellish  mind,  the  early  impressed 
recipe  for  making  joy  in  Heaven  ?  the  indelible  apprehension 
which  Christian  priests  every  whepe  ineulcate,  that  upon  the 
whole,  the  bad  man  shall  have  a  better  chance,  and  a  stronger 
interest  in  Christ,  than  the  good  one?<^that,  as  sings  their  favo- 
rite poet  Young, 

"  TwaB  for  the  vLleHt  qf  the  vile  he  died  ; 
Most  joyed,  for  the  redeemed,  from  deepest  guUt.*' 

And  will  the  parsons  give  him  up  as  a  lost  soul  ?  Will  they 
not  scramble  among  themselves  for  the  envied  honour  of  hecom* 
iDg  bis  spiritual  comforters,  and  hot-housing  the  growth  of  grace 
in  his  ioul,  so  as  to  get  it  ripe  for  glory,  by  the  day  fixed  on  for 
his  translation  9  And  will  not  his  '^  humble,  holy,  penitent 
and  obedient"  strangledyship  tell  us  with  his  last  breath,  **  how 
happy  he  feels,'*  and  leave  his  dying  parent's  admonition  to  us 
poor  ooregenerate  infidels  to  "  see  with  what  composure  a  Resur« 
rection-man  can  die,''  and  as  said  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
Quaker-thief  to  ^'put  our  trust  in  Christ,  and^  then  we  shall 
be  as  happy  as  he  is"  God  give  'em  all  the  keeping  of  such  hap- 
piness to  themselves ! ! 

Now,  9dd  but  to  these  direct  encouragements,  if  not  incentives 
to  crime,  held  oat  by  the  Christian  faith,  its  still    more  peculiar 
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mud  characteristic  hostility  and  avowed  open  war  against  Rkasok, 
its  eternal  ding-dong  in  men's  ears,  that  their  reason  is  not  to  be 
consulted,  not  to  be  followed :  that  in  the  use  of  it,  they  setthem- 
seWes  against  God ;  nay  that  Reason  itself,  (which  they  revil- 
ingly  call  the  carnal  mind)  is  enmity  against  God !  And  then 
say,  what  more,  or  what  so  much  could  tend  to  disenthrone 
reason  from  her  seat,  to  toke  from  her  her  power  to  restrain  from 
guilty  deeds,  and  to  render  her  voice  weak  and  impotent  when 
she  should  "peep  through  the  blanket  of  God's  forestalling  pro- 
mises of  pardon,  and  cry  Hold !  Hold  r  The  thoroughly  trained 
saint  is  educated  and  broken  in  to  the  habit  of  not  hearing  that 
voice,  or  being  deaf  to  what  he  hears;  the  motive  to  commit  the 
crime, is  stronger;  the  promise  of  God's  pardon  for  it  ensured 
before-hand,  is  louder.  And  though  no  man  could  ever  define 
to  us,  even  the  possibility  of  reason  guiding  us  wrong,  in  any 
case  whatever;  nor  so  much  as  imagine,  how  any  act  could  be 
unreasonable,  but  yet  right ;  or  reasonable  but  yet  wrong :  yet 
having  none  other  guide,  we  are  to  be  told  that  Reason  is  a  falli- 
ble and  erring  guide.  And  the  tyrannical  and  overbearing  fools 
who  have  not  a  reason  to  give,  iaor  an  answer,  that  they  are  not 
overwhelmed  with  sheer  shame,  when  they  themselves  are  called 
on  but  to  look  on  such  an  answer,  shall  clap  me  their  ruffian 
hands  on  their  unfeeling  hearts,  and  claim  our  credence  that 
God  and  they,  are  eroneys  in  any  villainy  they  please.  1  wish  1 
had  not  come  so  near  the  end  of  my  paper,  or  so  near  the  demon* 
stration  of  the  position  1  undertook  to  prove.  Your's  truly, 
Oakham,  Jan.  4, 1829.  Robert  Taylor. 

[A  farther  display  of  that  insaDity  which  is  pecaliar  to  religion,  leaying 
the  mind  sane  on  all  other  sabjects.] 

TO  THE  REVEREND  ROBERT  TAYLOR. 

London,  19th  Dec.  1829. 
Rbvkrend  Sir,— When  the  ISth  Number  of  the  Lioa  was  pat  into  my 
hand,  I  coald  not  bat  notice  yoar  hasty  oonclasions  respecting  my  com- 
mnnication  of  12th  September  last,  especially  as  yoar  reply  was  dated  two 
days  after,  and  which  it  would  appear,  has  called  my  sanity  into  question. 

As  one  who  is  always  ready  to  pay  homage  to  talent  wbereyer  it  may 
he  foand,  I  have  to  ask  pardon  for  having  thas  intraded  into  the  sanc- 
tuary of  erudition — for  having  roused  that  Lion  in  bis  den,  whose 
appetite  seems  to  be  hourly  increasing,  and  who  is  anticipating  that  he  will 
by  the  help  of  the  Diaossis,  feed  himself  with  the  very  heart-blood  of 
Christianity. 

But  as  a  Christian,  and  one  who  fears  his  Creator,  I  feel  myself  called 
U]ion  to  answer  the  suggestions  which  yoar  reply  to  my  letter  con* 
tains;  and  which  1  s^l  do  in  the  same  order  as  yoa  have  pat 
them. — 

in  answer  then,  to  the  first  suggestion,  I  certunly  agree  with  yoa,  that 
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an  ocean«iiee  of  the  nature  of  that  which  I  have  Delated,  U  well  caleabted 
in  the  eyes  of  any  one  to  appear  at  first  sight,  as  rather  the  effect  of  halla- 
cinatioD  on  the  mind,  than  of  a  real  commanication  from  the  Deity — hot 
such  a  grtrtit  lapw  of  time  has  intervened  since  the  introduction  of  Chris-- 
tianity  into  the  world,  (whensopemataral  occurrences  were  very  common) 
and  so  utterly  averse  is  the  mind  of  man  to  any  rhinj(  that  is  not  costo- 
majy,  that,  1  do  not  wonder  any  one,  especially  such  a  person  as  yourself, 
should  immediatelv  upon  hearing  of  a  communication  of  the  sort,  to  say, 
it  is  the  offspring  of  hallucination  or  insanity. 

Mine  is  a  case  which  cannot  be  put  down  to  haUucina.tion  or  insanity,  I 
am  ready  to  show  for  two  reasons ;  first  then,  I  was  so  intent  upon  folfow- 
in^  thebent  of  my  o\rn  inclination,  and  the  scheme  I  was  pursuing  of 
remaining  out  of  school,  could  never  have  been  so  devised  and  continued  • 
by  any  one,  whilst  under  the  impression  of  iiallucination  or  insanity.-^ 
Secondly,  this  is  the  only  case  ot  the  kind  which  has  occurred  during  mv 
existence,  if  mv  senses  at  the  age  of  twelve,  had  been  acted  upon  by  hai- 
locination,  or  tbat  1  had  been  insane  at  the  time,  how  then  should  twenty- 
two  years  pass  away,  without  any  thing  of  the  kind  occurring  again,— 
the  truth  is  this,  that  events  were  likely  to  occur,  which  wotild  require 
from  me  a  line  of  conduct  such  as  i  have  pursued— such  circumstances  weie 
about  to  transpire,  as  would  require  a  person,  whose  mind  was  thus  early 
formed,  and  thus  instructed,  by  the  Almighty  himself. 

Before  1  answer  the  reomrks  in  vbur  second  suggestion,  allow  mo  to 
ask  one  question,  and  also  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  that  question.  You 
sav  that  you  sincerely  believe  in  God. 

From  whence  arise  your  notions  of  the  Deity  ?  Do  they  arise  from  your 
own  imaginations,  or  from  the  imagination  of  any  other  Deist? 

Iff  understand  Deists  rightly,  they  maintain,  that  the  Almighty  never 
did  hold  anv  direct  communication  whatsoever  with  man,  consequently 
the  knowledge  Deists  possess  of  the  Almighty,  can  have  no  other  sonreo 
than  what  arises  from  tpeir  own  understaniiing,  unaided  by  any  assittanoe 
whatever  from  the  Almighty  ;  now,  if  anv  one  will  give  himself  the  trou- 
ble, let  him  consider  but  for  a  moment,  that  his  own  internal  ideas  of  any 
thing  whatever  beyond  the  earth  we  inhabit,  and  of  the  Deity,  raoet  M  • 
vague  ;  or  else,  why  is  it  that  inmost  parts  of  the  earth  which  have  been 
discovered,  that  the  Aborigines  have  been  found,  to  have  bad  such  cootr»> 
dictory  and  absurd  tiotions  of  the  Deity^-the  reason  is  obvious— as  man- 
kind spread  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  they  haA  no  means  of  preserving 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  Uod  amongst  themselves-^tlie  knowledge  which 
our  first  parents  had  of  the  Deity,  was  loet  to  them — they  were  therefore 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  they  were  left,  I  may  say,  to  their  own 
discretion,  to  form  what  notions  they  could  of  the  Deity — left  prettv  much 
m  the  same  predicament,  that  you  strive  to  reduce  us  all  to,  namely,  that 
of  nlying  upon  our  own  conceited  imaginations. 

The  ii&  of  any  thing  wliatever  beyond  thitearthlv  sphere  can  no  more 
be  truly  conceived  by  man,  without  the  assistance  of  Uod»  than  that  man 
can  create  a  new  world—- itis  equally  as  impossible. 

All  knowledge  then  of  the  Deity,  must  proceed  from  him  alone,  from 
him  who  created  ns,  and  from  no  other  sonrce  whatever. — If  we  refuse  to 
seek  for  the  knowledge,  which  may  be  had  of  the  Deity*  from  those  who 
possess  it,  we  say  at  once  to  ourselves,  we  «vill  plunge  into  the  dark  abyss 
of  nneettainty,  about. the  matter  for  ever. 

Therefore,  in  regard  to  his  benevolence  and  wisdom,  it  must  appear  to 
ever)r  one,  that  it  lias  been  manifested  in  a  very  striking  manneri  by  not 
permitting  the  departure  of  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Christ  from  iu  ser- 
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▼kt,  Iritboui  his  enOuiHgf  me  wilth  tiuit  spirit,  whbh  has  proHiiKcd  me  to 
UMkltiD  khomi  bis  coioinitiNCStion  to  fnrt  wlieD  I  was  a  boy. 

As  to  your  third  sdgrgeStion^  thai  of  his  revesHng  himself  by  hot  iron, 
lei  me  call  your  «ltentioii  to  the  OM  Tesfaaietit,  which  nmkes  repeafed 
menttoo,  of  the  Almighty  appearihg  se  a  fiery  elemebt,  Ihe  wonder  Iheis 
will  lindiediBtely  tease,  as  to  the  harbar»«se  type  which  you  are  pleased 
to  lallit^I  sav,  when  yofB  eome  to  reflect,  yoa  will  find  it  to  be  no  Wnger 
an  enigiaa— ^like  unto  the  fiery  elcmenti  is,  the  way  and  asuuier,  in 
which  God  hath  chosen  to  reveal  himself  aforetime,  of  which,  there  i» 
aBoxidant  proof  to  be  found  in  the  writing*  of  the  Old  Testameot.  And 
as  to  commmnieatibn  being  made  to  a  boy,  there  is  a  like  precedent  Ibr  that 
ako  U  be  fouadi  which  every  one  knows,  who  is  at  all  ooAversaot  with 
tbe  Old  Testament. 

•  In  the  fiwrth  saggestioiit  Jon  state  that  yoa  have  Modied  medicine,  and 
the  laws  of  the  animal  economy,  and  that  you  know  for  a  fact,  that  sack 
impressions  as  I  experienced,  woUld  be  the  efliMt  of  s  slight  inflammatieii  of 
any  one  of  the  cerebral  sinuses.  N»w  I  cannot  take  npot  InysHf  (o  imagine, 
hewfarthe  sensescould  be  acted  upon  by  snch  inflammation ;  hut  even  sup- 
pose snch  inflammation  to  have  been  at  the  time  upon  me,  is  not  votrs  an  ar* 
gtment  which  confutes  itself?  If  the  sinuses  had  been  affected  in  my  case, 
5nw  was  it  possible  that  sneh  an  idea,  as  that  of  tbe  presence  of  the  l>«Uv, 
oould  instantaneously  come  over  the  mind  of  one  so  affected  :  I  sliottla 
rather  suspect,  snch  an  idea  as  the  presence  of  tbe  Deiijr,  could  never 
instantaneously  enter  the  diseased  brain  of  any  perton  i  besides  the  power 
of  God  was  too  legibly  manifest,  was  too  strongly  impressed  to  be  doubted 
for  a  moment)  therefore,  the  idea  of  the  Almighty's  appearance  in  tny 
case  cannot  hi  refuted  by  any  such  sophistry  or  mode  of  realoniag  as 
yonrs. 

Before  nsaking  anjr  answer  to  the  fifth  suggestion,  I  shall  lake  tb« 
liberty  of  refreshing  your  memory,  by  informingyou  of  tbe  letur,  which  was 
Mbllshed  some  time  ago,  through  the  medium  of  tbe  newspapers,  in  which 
leMer  the  writer  gives  hie  cfpinien,  that  you  were  at  one  time  certainly 
insane  yourself,  therefb»e>  the  hint  thrown  o«t  that  I  mast  ht  innsne, 
comes  very  ill  from  one  who  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  in  thnt 
state  himself.  1  sliall  beg  leave  to  tnake  use,  as  I  did  before,  of  a  quota- 
tioa  from  Scripture. 

"  Jadge  not,  nnd  ye  shall  not  be  jtidged  j  condeasn  not,  and  ye  shall  not 
be  oondonned ;  forgive^  and  ye  mil  be  forgiven.  Give,  and  it  shall  be 
given  unto  you  t  good  measure,  pressed  down^  and  shaken  together,  and 
ronning  over,  shall  men  give  into  your  bosom.  For  with  the  same  *iea* 
tnre  that  ye  ^ete  withal  it  shall  be  meaeuied  to  yon  again.  And  be  spake 
a  neiable  unto  them ;  Can  the  blind  lead  the  bUnd  ?  Shall  they  not  both 
All  into  tbe  ditch  ?  The  disciple  is  not  above  bis  nMstor ;  but  every  one 
that  is  perfect,  shall  be  as  bis  master.  And  why  behoMest  thou  the  mote 
that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  peroeiveet  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own 
ewe?  Either,  how  canst  thou  say  to  thy  brothe^  brother,  let  me  null  omt 
the  mote  that  is  in  thine  eye^  when  thou  thyself  beholdest  not  the  bewn 
that  is  iir  thine  own  eye  ?  Thou  hypocrite,  east  ool  first  the  beam  out  of 
thine  own  eye,  and  then  shall  thon  see  clearly  to  pall  ont  the  mote  that  is 
in  thy  brother's  eye.'*  •    is    *. 

In  replyy  then,  to  the  fifth  suggestion^  that  of  mine  not  bem^  tbe  fini 
communication  of  the  sort,  which  yon  have  received,  siaee  yo«  haro  beoa 
in  prison,  I  do  netptvtend  toknow  what  analogy  Ibereie,  between  i^ycom- 
dmnication  and  that  of  otiiers  of  tbe  eovt «  bat  I  should  think  iremyoar 
ptevioQs  silence  upon  that  point,  tbnt  tbeir's  an  so  very  tinUko  miook  as 
not  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  oeing  published. 
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Now^  Sir*  1  was  uot  ifmorant  tliat  there  arc  a  set  of  beiiif^a  in  existence, 
and  m  London,  too,  wha  pretend  to  have  had  communlcatroit  tv4th  the 
Beitr.  I  derive  niv  knowledge  of  sucTi  people  being  in  m«tence  from 
^dod  authority,  for  I  personally  knew,  a  good  many  vears  bflck,  one  wiiose 
bfaiii,  I  Understand,  was  afterwards  almost  turned  when  Hrinj^  with  a 
chaiaeter  of  that  desrrintion;  and  I  could  giire  you  the  naitie  or  the  per- 
aok  who  so  endearonred  to  impose  upon  the  understanding  of  the  person 
f  Was  acquainted  with*  I  wal,  there&re,  fully  aware  that  I  hid  myself 
c^n  to  anch  an  imputation  as  that  yon  hare  cast  upon  me ;  but  recollect, 
yon  have  been  pleased  to  maJce  a  distinction  between  my  commnnicafibtt 
and  that  of  others— that  of  its  proceeding  from  a  better  state  of  heaft. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  this  to  your  second  thougfits,  that  the 
tborough  consciousness  I  have  6f  this  couunnnication  baring  been  mad^ 
^m  tfie  0ei(y,  makes  me  perfectly  satisfied  witli  myself  on  the  business, 
aba  AcGng  with  perfect  tfood-will  and  charity  towards  you,  which  perhaps 
would  not  be  the  case,  if  I  had  in  the  least  tried  to  t>et*snade  myself  that 
the  Almighty  had  been  pleased  to  honour  me  with  this  visitation. 

Before  I  answer  the  last  suggestion,  .1  shall  beg  leave  to  refer  yon  to 
the  conclusion  1  have  come  to  in  answer  to  your  second  suggestion, 
nftmely,  that  "  All  knowledge  of  the  Deitv  must  proceed  from  him  alone, 
of  those  cdmmissioned  by  him ;" — that  1  have  the  Almighty's  commis- 
^n,  and  do  possess  his  credentials,  and  that  1  can  produce  something 
mi  will  satisfy  others*  I  am  ready  to  maintain. 

Aa  that  race  of  people  called  Jews  were  the  people  who  had  communi- 
cation  with,  and  from  wlmm  Christians  borrow  their  first  notions  of  the 
I>eity,  renemhor^  the  Scriptures  state,  they  had  an  individual  mark  upon 
tfaem.  which  was  appointed  bv  God  himself,  that  thev  might,  as  a  peculiar 
ptople,  be  the  means  of  enlightening  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  Qod,  which  mark  is  continued  to  this  day  among  them, 
aoa  which  mark  is  circumcision.  That  very  mark  I  have  upon  me  to  sa- 
tisfy otiiers)  that  I  am  a  peculiar  person  appointed  bjr  God  to  nuike  him 
known  luito  you— that  maAc  which  I  b&ve,  1  brought  into  the  world  with 
oe,  and  therelore  with  the  knowledge  that  I  have  this  mark  of  circum- 
cisioD,  ^on  may  satisfy  yourself  as  soon  as  you  please,  that  I  possess 
credentials  of  a  divine  mission. 

I  have  now  completed  my  task,  I  therefore  confide  yon  to  Our  Father 
which  art  in  Heaven,  and  should  think  the  talent  which  Gdd  hath  given 
me  never  better  made  use  of,  than  in  endeavouring  to  convert  you  from  the 
error  of  your  waya.  I  should  never  think  myself  better  emploved  than 
in  wag  means  whereby  von  might  be  again  endued  with  that  Holy  Spirit 
wiiiehyoiioooep6ese88M--than  in  using  means  whereby  you  might  once 
» beponeesed  of  that  Holy  Spirit,  which  leadeth  to  life  eternal. 
Your  Friend  and  well-wisher, 

Jamxs  Hii>i«<R. 


To  the  BUtar^  t%e  JUim.'' 
SCRIPTUtlfi  PREOEFTS  BXAmTnED,  IN  ANSWER  TO  A.  P. 
T««  labour  and  imt  required  to  analyie  the  Bible  has  been  ite  shield. 
It  has  pro^cted  it  from  the  attacks  of^  the  unlearned,  and  has  been  a  sub- 
j0ct  •!  dissMLV  to  the  learned.  It  is  a  jamble  of  incoherent  P«t<*;^5«. 
wif  Mother  at  various  times,  and  by  a  variety  of  persons,  and  has  baffled 
ahtlieWtsof  PfSBstcraft and KingCBaft united,  to  arrive  at  any  setlled 
enocliisbB  as  to  ita  real  meaning. 
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The  valflntfity,  obscenity,  tyranny  and  cruelty  it  exhibits,  have  been 
constraed  oy  priestcraft  into  proof  of  its  authenticity,  and  the  faitbfal 
record  of  the  historians.  But  why  such  scenes  of  debaachery,  plunder, 
cruelty  and  tyranny,  committed  b^  the  chosen  people  of  God,  should  be 
handed  down  to  posterity,  as  an  incitement  to  morality,  is  a  complete 
paradox.  The  disioioted  mode  of  preaching  from  isolated  texts  of  scrip- 
'  ture,  ii'ill  never  give  the  hearers  a  general  Knowledge  of  their  contents ; 
it  is  not  the  obiect  of  a  well-paid  teacher  to  make  his  hearers  as  wise  as 
himself,  though  it  often  liappens  that  many  of  them  are  wiser,  to  their 
great  annoyance. 

The  Chnstian  "  scheme  of  redemption*'  is  founded  on  that  of  the  fall 
of  man,  recorded  in  the  book  of  CFenesisy  which  represents  the  father 
and  creator  of  roan  as  a  most  inhuman  monster;  who  places  his  perfect 
innocent  children  in  a  garden,  in  which  he  had  planted  a  noxious  tn*e, 
the  eating  of  which  would  ruin  them  and  all  their  helpless  progeny ;  he 
did  not  put  a  fence  nor  a  flaming  sword  to  guard  this  noxious  tree ;  but 
he  made  a  serpent  to  persuade  tnem  to  eat  that  which  he  had  forbidden 
them  to  eat,  and  what  he  previously  had  declared  with  all  his  other  works 
to  be  *'  very  good  !*'  Reader,  if  thou  art  in  possession  of  thy  reasoning 
t)owers,  and  out  of  the  traniu.els  of  the  nursery,  thou  wilt  sav  this  is  a 
fable. — And  so  it  is,  an  infamous  fable,  and  on  this  fabulous  foundation 
rests  Christianity  I !  I  So  true  it  is,  that  **  all  priests  deceive  the  people 
from  two  causes,  either  because  themselves  are  deceived,  or  because  they 
have  a  powerful  interest  in  deceiving  others.*'  Thus  much  for  the  foun- 
dation, now  let  us  examine  the  superstructure. 

The  maudlin  tale  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  being  found  with  child  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  the  face  of  her  query  to  an  angel,  **  How  can  this  be» 
seeing  I  know  not  a  man?** — and  the  total  contradiction  in  Matthew's 
genealogy  of  this  strange  tale,  which  proves  Jesus  to  be  the  son  of  Jo-  , 
seph,  is  tiie  introduction  to  Christianity.  Matt.  Chap.  4. — The  story  of 
tlie  devil  taking  Jesus  and  sitting  him  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple, 
and  a^fain  on  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  is  so  truly  contemptible,  that 
it  would  be  treated  as  the  quintesitence  of  romance,  it  found  in  any  other 
book  than  that  which  from  custom  and  prejudice  has  been  deemed  sacred. 
i  Chap  5.  Jesus  is  made  to  say,  '^  If  any  man  sue  thee  at  taw,  and  take 
awa^  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also."  What  morality  can  there 
be  in  letting  a  man  who  plunders  me  of  one  article,  take  another? 
And  who  are  they  that  love  their  enemies  ?  Chap.  6.  '*  Take  no 
thought  for  the  morrow.*'  Such  a  precept  can  only  refer  to  Priests,  who 
are  well  provided  for;  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  common  wants  of  other 
men.— Chap.  7.  "  For  every  one  that  asketh  receiveth."  This  is  devoid 
of  truth  and  contrary  to  known  facts,  in  a  literal  sense,  and  we  inaT 
challenge  proof  of  its  being  true  in  any  sense  whatever.  It  is  added, 
they  who  hear  and  do  those  sayings  shall  be  likened  unto  wise  men,  and 
I  ioohs* 


they  who  do  them  not,  unto  foolish  i 

The  consequence  is  evident,  that  as  no  persons  whatever  act  on  such 
precepts,  they  must  be  fools,  with  very  few  exceptions. 

"  Narrow  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it.*' 
Then  why  was  the  way  made  so  narrow,  and  the  way  to  destruction  so 
broad  ?  We  see  all  men  find  the  way  to  death,  and  who  can  find  a  way 
beyond  it  ? 

Chap.  10. — ^Now,  reader,  mark  the  aforementioned   precept,  *'  Love 

Jour  enemies,"  &c.  and  bear  its  pretended  author  pronounce  the  following 
itter  curses,  as  the  natural  result  of  Christianity: — "  it  shall  be  more 
tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  in  the  day  of  judgement,  tlian  fin  tli« 
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city**  wime  iob»bilaaU  should  not  receive  bit  diidples  !  that  the  brodtor 
tbo«ld  deliver  ap  the  brother  to  death,  and  the  children  their  parents  t 
that  be  came  not  to  send  peace  on  earth,  hut  a  sword.  He  came  to  set  ft 
uao  at  variance  against  his  father,  and  the  daughter  against  her  mother ! 
—And  so  it  has  erer  been  since  Christianity  has  been  established,  and  so 
it  is  to  this  day. 

Cliap.  1  l.-~He  upbraids  t1^  cities  where  most  of  his  mighty  worlcs  are 
done,  **  Woe  onto  tnee,  Chorasin,  Bethsaida,  it  shall  be  more  tolerable 
for  Tyre  and  Sidon,  at  the  day  of  judgement,  than  for  you :  and  thon, 
Capemanm,  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  than  for  thee."  Did 
SQcfa  anathemas  breathe  a  voice  of  '«  rood  will  to  man?"  If  the  might 
md  power  of  these  ^  mighty  works^  wrought  no  conviction,  made  bo 
eonrerts,  in  cities,  of  what  use  were  they,  hut  to  entail  an  eternal  curse 
on  tlietr  inhabitants  ?  If  Christianity  was  a  universal  good,  the  way 
would  not  be  narrow.  If  its  authors  were  good  (for  we  know  not  who 
tbej  were)  they  would  not  curse  whole  cities  for  refusing  their  testimony, 
cspeeiajly  as  their  successors  could  not  be  culpable.  If  the  doctrine  was 
good,  it  wonid  not  destroy  parental  affection,  and  produce  parricide;  nor 
woo  id  a  good  b«in|^,  who  could  do  mighty  works,  needf  anathemas  to 
prodnoe  conviction  in  cities.  ' 

Can  there  be  any  moral  good  (supposing  it  possible)  in  sending  d«vUa 
into  swine  and  destroying  the  property  of  tne  owners  ?  Chap.  2t.-~ 
Where  is  the  justice  of  bindin|[  a  man  hand  and  foot  and  casting  him  into 
outward  darkness,  for  not  having  on  a  wedding  garment  at  a  marriagv 
least,  espeeially  as  the  guests  were  inrited  from  the  nigh  ways  and  hedges? 
yet  this  u\c  is  represented  ai  a  likeness  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven ! 

Chap.  S3.  Bight  woes  are  pronounced  against  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, twice  they  are  called  fools,  and  finally  condemned  to  the  damnation 
of  bell,  makinr  them  accountable  tor  all  tlie  righteous  blood  shed  on 
the  earth  from  Abel  to  Zecharias !  Is  it  just  to  make  them  accoantiiMtf 
lor  crimes  done  l>efore  they  were  born  ? 

Chap.  24.  *<  And  ye  »liall  hate  one  the  other,  and  betray  one  another  ;** 
and  this  has  been  rigidly  attended  to  in  all  ages— they  have  destroyed  one 
the  other,  while  singing  *Milory  to  Qod  in  the  higiiest,  peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  man.*' 

Chap.  25.  The  sheep  in  this  chapter  are  sent  to  receive  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  them  before  the  foundation  of  the  world — Christian  sheep, 
doubtless,  that  is,  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  human  race ;  and  for 
the  goats,  this  **  gospel  tiding^  of  ^reat  joy  which  shall  be  to  all  peoples- 
have  provided  an  everlasting  fire  with  the  devil  and  his  angels. 

Tims  the  benevolent  judge  pronounces  a  curse  on  the  remaining  nine- 
tenths  of  mankind,  as  a  eonfirmation  of  his  former  testimony,  that  ha 
came  to  seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost. 

la  the  9th  chapter  of  St.  John,  the  historian  states  that  Jesos  said, 
**  For  jodgement  1  am  come  inlp  this  world,  that  thev  which  sec  not, 
might  see;  and  that  they  that  see  might  be  made  blind.  Millions  have 
been  made  to  «ee«  and  feel,  and  tremble  under  the  torturing  hands  of  their 
Christian  peraecators. 

And  millions  have  been,  and  now  are,  made  blind  by  an  interested  and 
bigoted  priesthood,  who  engross  one-seventh  part  of  the  people's  time, 
which  thry  craftily  call  the  Lord*9  day^^  but  which  is  in  &ct  the  priest's 

*  Under  the  Christian  dispensation,  we  may  defy  them  to  produce  any  torn* 
mmad  tjr  direction  to  keep  a  Sabbath.  Christians  t«ach  the  commandmefrts  pf 
tfct  Jews^  and  break  tbeip  by  their  non-observance. 
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da^  of  profit,  and  on  which  day  they  goapt;)  tlwir  hearers  in  just  such  a 
way  as  they  never  shall  understand  what  the  jrospei  is.  To  be  a  candi- 
date for  h/eaven  you  are  at  one  time  taught,  to  be  like  the  five  vfise  vir- 
-^ns  ;  at  another  it  is  **  hid  from  the  wise  and  prudent  and  revealed  untQ 
'  ea,  but  these  and  a  hundred  contradictions  are  easily  accounted  for  by 


ffias; 
babea 


preachers  of  the  gospel,  they  have  '*  worldly  wisdom'*  to  suit  som« 
cases,  and  '*  heavenly  wisdom  for  others,  ana  "  carnal  reason'*,  is  not 
allowed  to  judge  in  either  case,  but  it  is  spiritually  discerned  by  them 
alone. 

Chap.  24. — If  we  point  out  the  false  prophecy  of  Christ,  his  coming  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great  glory,  and  his  telling  his  dis- 
^les,  that  "  this  generation  shall  not  pass  away  till  all  these  things  be 
folfiUed,"  the  answer  is,  that  the  word  generation  may  mean  "race, 
tribe>  er  nation.** 

If  I  say  that,  on  the  showing  of  their  own  record,  the  ^'  Son  of  Man" 
was  not  three  days  and  three  nigrhts  in  the  heart  of  the  earth,  but  only 
iblrty-siz  hours,  therefore  this  is  another  false  prophecy  of  Christ.  I  am 
told,  that  this  proceeds  from  my  ignorance  of  the  Jewish  mode  of  calcu- 
lating days.  I  wish  the  learned  and  Rev.  H.  T.  would  correct  tuy  error 
in  one  of  his  future  communications,  that  I  may  answer  these  wise  men. 

St.  Peter  (or  the  writer  of  that  Epistle)  has  made  an  ample  apology  for 
all  false  prophecies.  From  the  record,  it  is  ver^  evident  that  he  and 
Others  expected  the  secoad  coming  of  Christ  in  their  life-time,  and  to  ac- 
oount  for  the  failure,  and  allay  their  fears,  he  is  made  to  say,  "  beloved, 
be  not  ignorant  of  this  one  thing,  that  a  thousand  years,  with  the  Lord, 
is  as  one  day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand  years.**  Nothing  could  be  bet^ 
ter  than  this,  certainly,  for,  by  laying  the  blame  on  the  Lord,  in  this  way, 
the  difficulty  ceases.  The  inference  is,  tliat,  as  the  Lord  said  it,  it  is  a 
^oosand  to  one  if  we  can  understand  it.  The  soundness  of  the  logic  is 
evident,  and  the  fact  clear,  that  if  a  tini/  is  the  same  as  365,000,  it  fol- 
lows of  course  that  1000  years  are  as  one  day,  thouj^h  to  ns  it  would  be 
equally  evident,  if  we  were  to  say  a  thousand  years  is  a  millstone.  But 
this  very  ingenious  thought  of  Peter's,  dictated  by  inspiration,  which  corp 
founds  intellect,  annihilates  common  sense,  and  challenges  the  powers  of 
arithmetic,  is  inadequate  to  explain  the  passing  away  of  "  this  generar 
tioB."  Something  more  is  requisite,  since  neither  dajfi  nor  yemn  are 
mentioned  in  it. 

We  ought  to  have  these  things  better  explained  by  the  dignitaries  of 
the  church,  who  are  wore  than  amply  paid  for  it ;  but,  unless  we  exar 
mine  for  ouraelves*  we  never  shall  understand  them. 

Ills  a  grievous  malady,  and  a  disgrace  to  a  civilised  oountry,  to  see 
dbont  ten  million  per  annum  psdd  to  support  a  system  of  fraud,  while 
hundreds  enjoy  princely  incomes,  derived  from  this  revenue,  who  live  in 
/comparative  idleness,  and  do  no  good  whatever  to  the  people,  and  while 
40  numevons  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  reduced  to  paoperism  and 
•rant. 

M  Engtand  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  a  tenth  of  the  pro- 
duce is  claimed  by  the  clergy.  In  Popish  Italy,  the  ecclesiastical  tytbe 
it.oitl^  a  fortieth,  and  is  t&en  in  kina  ;  a  proiecatioo  by  a  clergyman  for 
tethe  ih  nearly  unknown.  In  France,  the  eacpenae  of  all  religions  is  de- 
myed  out  of  the  taxes,  like  all  other  branches  of  the  public  service. 
The  pay  of  the  English  clergy  vastly  exceeds  the  pay  of  the  clergy  of 
.other  countries.  In  France,  an  archbiahop  has  only  1041/.  a  year,  a 
bishop  625/.  a  rector  48/.  a  curate  31/.  In  Rome,  the  income  of  a  i^- 
dinal,  the  next  in  dignity  in  the  churofa  to  the  Pope  is  400/.  to  500/.  |«ar 
annum,  a  rector  30/.  a  curate  17/.*' 
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ThetftiBC  author  states,  that  the  whole  of  the  derffy  of  the  Christian 
denominatiom  all  orer  the  world,  except  Eogland,  Irekuid  and  Wales, 
receire  ahont  8,852,000/.— while  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  wiifh 
about  one-thirtieth  part  of  the  number  of  Christians,  pay  to  their  ckrgy 
8,896,000/.  ««  My  brethren,  these  things  ongbt  not  to  he."  How  dear 
Christianity  is  to  the  heart  and  the  parse  of  an  Englishman  1 

Taking  the  expenses  of  the  Dissenters  in  addition  to  the  aboTe, 
20,000,000/.  sterling  will  be  aboat  the  annnal  pay  for  Christmnity  in  o«r 
dear  coantry,  and  tnis  is  the  moral  system  that  the  free-thinking  Ohris- 
tian  wishes  to  prop  np,  with  the  exception  of  the  payment  of  priests,  and 
the  nore  gross  and  inconsistent  portions  of  pablic  serriee.  A  little  move 
reflection,  if  they  presenre  their  title  of  **  free-thmking,"  will  enable 
them  to  explode  the  whole.  To  select  all  the  filthy  cniel  tales  and  mnf- 
ders  contained  in  the  book  of  books,  woold  fill  a  Tolume.  Eren  this 
**  tnblime*'  prophecies  of  Isaiah  are  not  free  from  the  foul  impatathin. 
See  Chap.  iii.  17,  and  Chap,  xxxvi.  12. 

The  qaotetions  I  have  made  are  sufficient  to  «liow  to  any  intelligeat 
and  eandid  in<^irer,  that  the  New  Testament  is  not  a  good  eooe  of 
morals,  thoagh  it  may  contain  some  few  sood  precepts ;  and  was  it  not  fOr 
the  enormons  emolument  the  system  prod  aces,  it  woald  hare  been  ex- 
ploded long  ago,'  as  a  oemposition  of  contradiction,  absurdity,  and  sta- 
pidity.  E.  K.  D. 


For  "  The  Lion.*' 


CIVIL  AND  SAVAOfi  LIFE. 

Those  persons  who  are,  as  regards  pecuniary  matters,  fortunately  ai* 
f  oated,  seldom  think  deeply,  or  penetrate  with  their  intjuiries  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  existing  state  of  things ;  while  they  continue  to  enjoy  their 
accustomed  round  of  pleasures,  the  whole  world's  affairs,  with  but  trifling 
exceptions,  appear  to  glide  on  smoothly  and  unobstructed  ;  being  ejcempt 
from  all  anxiety  on  their  own  account,  they  entertain  no  sympathetic 
feelings  for  others,  and  not  only  become  forgetful  of  their  own  unmerited 
exaltation,  but  even  incapable  of  properly  appreciating  the  sad  privations 
thegeneral  mass  is  doomed  to  suner. 

'TIS  thus,  the  delicate  lady,  who  from  her  infancy  has  been  accustomed 
to  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  thinks  it  of  importance  that  slie  should  continue 
to  press  her  downy  pillow  till  such  time  as  the  sun  has  advanced  suffi- 
ciently above  the  horizon  to  dispel  the  rawness  of  the  morning  air  that 
circulates  within  her  state  apartments.  And  when  seated  at  the  breakfast 
table,  where  the  delicacies  of  the  dairy  abound,  if  she  can  afford,  amidst 
her  literary  amusements,  or  the  agreeable  sallies  of  conversation,  to  bestow 
a  thought  on  the  dooi  milk-maid,  who,  to  furnish  a  part  of  these  delicacies, 
quitted  her  humble  couch  perhaps  some  six  or  seven  hours  earlier.  And 
traded  through  cold  and  wet  as  many  miles.  Alas!  His  not  ineommt- 
-seration,  for  she  has  been  taught  that  Providence  has  appointed  every  ope 
to  fill  a  certain  allotted  station,  and  she  is  too  contented  with  her 
•  own  condition  to  awaken  any  doubts,  i-eason  away  her  «elf-«ufficienc|pr, 
or  cavil  at 'that -distribution  of  benefits,  which  has  made  her  the  so- 
vereign mistress,  and  the  other  the  wretched  slave.  Industry,  tbat 
magic  word,  which,  as  it  were,  like  another  .philosopher's  stone,  causes 
the  drudgery  of  the  poor  to  unoergo  a  transmutation,  is  applied,  as  being 
-  descriptive  of  what  is  in  reality  laborious  and  painful  exertion,  and  a  few 
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Uifimg  pieoes,  which  cost  th«  git er  nothing,  from  the  oTerloaded  pane  of 


oottmanity  that  merits  jj^reat  praise,  hy  employing  some  hundreds  of  poor 
wretches  to  constract  him  a  palace,  in  which  he  may  riot  in  all  the  lainry 
of  refinement :  he  thinks  that,  by  paying  a  scanty  pittance  for  their  la» 
boar,  he  lias  performed  the  uttemwti  of  his  dutu^  and  haughtily  takes 
possession  of  his  gorgeous  dwelling,  as  though  be  had  an  unequivocal 
right  to  it,  or  as  if  it  were  a  very  grant  from  nature.  Behold  the  edifice 
that  rears  its  extensive  front  on  th«»  border  of  yonder  park — view  its  fan- 
ciful compartments,  its  numerous  Doric  and  Corinthian  columns,  its  richly 
sculptured  entablature ;  contemplate  on  ito  beautiful  external  structure, 
and  Its  garden  grounds,  which  are  laid  out  in  a  way  that  might  realise 
the  idea  of  fairy  land— in  short,  behold  another  palace  of  Aladdin^  Now, 
reader,  dost  thou  think  that  all  this  and  the  like  magnificence  betokens 
any  real  prosperity  in  a  country,  or  happiness  to  the  generality  of  iu  in- 
baoitants  ?  If  thou  dost,  then  much  art  thou  deceived :  the  whole  process 
of  erecting  this  superb  structure,  even  from  the  setting  of  the  first  stone, 
to  the  affixing  of  the  last  ornament,  has  been  nothing  but  a  round  of  de- 
grading drudgery.  It  stands,  indeed,  beautifully  conspicuous  to  the 
eye,  a  specimen  or  human  ingenuity,  or  of  that  perfection  which  may  be 
ODtained  by  constant  and  painful  application  ;  but  what  advantage  is  this 
to  those  who  have  so  slavishly  toiled  in  its  erection?  They  require, 
truly,  more  substantial  benefits  than  can  be  conferred  by  the  empty  meed 
of  praise.  To  the  rich  alone  the  constructing  of  palaces  yields  advantage ; 
to  tliem,  indeed,  they  iray  he  said  to  stand  as  monuments  of  grandeur 
and  of  exultation ;  but  to  the  poor  and  unfortunate  they  must  ever  remain 
as  so  many  memorials  of  opprobrium,  by  perpetuating  the  idea  of  thdr 
•lavish  dependance. 

We  boast  much  of  the  vast  superiority  of  civilization  ;  but  if  we  take  a 
comparative  view  of  the  two  states  of  civil  and  savage  life,  we  shall  be 
obliged  io  acknowledge  that,  on  the  whole,  we  possess  little  or  nothing  in 
'  oar  state  of  refinement  that  is  deserving  of  our  exultation.  Perhaps  if  we 
were  to  adjudge  an  equal  share  in  the  aggregate  of  happiness  to  each 
party,  we  should  approach  very  near  to  the  truth.  Civilization,  according 
to  an  enlightened  American,  (Thomas  Manning,  author  of  **.  The  Sa- 
vage,'*^ '^  consists  in  the  refinement  of  a/et9,  and  the  barbarism  and  base- 
ness 01  many  /**  whereas,  in  sava^^e  life,  the  general  mass,  though  certainly 
not  in  possession  of  any  superlative  enjoyments  like  the  lor<»  of  refined 
society,  mav^yet  be  said  to  lay  claim  to  most  of  the  advantages  that  simple 
nature  yields.  Who,  after  reading  the  following  beautiful  extracts  from 
the  work  of  this  same  eolightenea  author,  could  look  with  any  kind  of 
complacency  on  the  pale  impoverished  artizan  of  civil  life,  plying  his 
sickly  calling,  with  scarcely  any  relaxation,  in  some  dungeon-like  apart- 
ment or  filthy  stall  ?  '*  We,'*  exclaims  the  savage,  (after  enumeratini^  the 
Tarious  occupations  of  the  pastoral  life,)  **  guide  our  course  through  the 
boundless  wilderness,  by  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  even  by  Uie  ap- 
pearance of  the  trees  of  the  forest  We  perform  the  most  incredible  jour- 
neys without  fatigutf,  crossing  the  widest  rivers  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 
Through  the  immense  desert  we  are  familiar  with  erery  hill,  and  at  home 
on  the  bank  of  every  rivulet.  We  walk  proudly  on  the  hills :  and  from 
the  towering  summits  of  the  Appalachian  mountains  we  look  down  with 
inefEable  contempt  on  the  hrmtehke  drudgery  of  civilized  life. 

*'  Thus  the  wild  horse  snuflTs  the  western  oreeze,  bounds  joyously  over 
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the  hillt,  Imnghft  at  tht  rattling  of  the  chains,  and  demises  the  bridle  and 
the  plough. 

**  Do  jroa  not  svppoie,  O  ve  inhabitants  of  cities,  that  oar  parsaits  and 
emplojments  are  well  calculated  to  sharpen  the  faculties  and  exercise  the 
nnoerstanding  ?  Where  the  mind  is  accustomed  to  turn  itself  to  a  variety 
of  focations,  and  accommodate  itself  to  a  multitude  of  circuuistances,  must 
it  not  become  infinitely-  superior  to  that  sluggish  existence  whose  ideas 
are  continually  occupied  with  the  mt/AAor«e  round  of  domestic  drndf^ry  ? 

**  Not  only  the  memory,  but  every  faculty  that  man  possesses,  is  Im- 
proved by  exercise  >:  how,  then,  can  his  mind  be  enlightened  who  is  the 
BMre  creature  of  habit,  unaccustomed  to  thought  and  reflection  ?  Can  he, 
whose  business  merely  leads  him  from  his  house  to  the  street,  from  the 
street  to  his  shop,  from  his  shop  to  the  street,  and  from  the  street  to  his 
bouse  again,  possess  an  elevated  understanding  ?  Can  he,  whose  most 
distant  excursions  extend  not  bevond  the  limits  of  the  town,  have  a  mind 
enriched  with  a  multitude  of  iaeas  ?  The  things  called  zoophytes  can 
know  very  little  more  than  a  leaf  of  plantain,  or  a  sprig  of  hoarhound  ; 
and  tijose  animals  that  remain,  during  the  whole  period  of  their  existence, 
on  the  same  banker  hillock,  are  scarcely  superior,  in  their  intellectual 
powers,  to  a  polypus  or  zoophjrtie  fungus.  Vr  hat  knowledge  of  the  world 
was  possessed  by  the  toad,  which  was  shut  up  for  five  thousand  years  In 
the  solid  body  of  a  rock  ?  Men,  who  v€getate  in  one  spot,  and  have  their 
minds  wholly  taken  up  by  one  perpetual  round  of  occupation,  must  be  li« 
mited  in  their  ideas,  and  narrow  in  their  understanding.  Such  are  thy 
blcsungi,  O  civilization  I  such  are  the  consequences  of  tny  refinement  !*' 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  observed,  that  the  above  views  of  society  are  very 
far  from  being  consolatory  to  that  mind  which  may  have  cherished  the 
idea  that  man  must  eventually  realize  a  state  of  felicity,  as  they  would 
seem  to  imply  that  all  our  efforts  with  respect  to  the  improvement  of  our 
condition,  do  not,  in  fact,  subtract  from  the  amount^  but  only  change  the 
mmtmre^  of  onr  taiigame  extttiwMi  which  being  the  case,  our  hopes  of  ever 
reaching  a  state  of  happiness,  as  things  are  here  oonstitttted  oy  nature, 
must  be  perfectly  delusive ;  for,  if  the  word  happiness  has  attached  to  It 
any  meanins^,  it  certainly  must  imply  a  state  of  tranquil  repose,  or,  at 
least,  one  from  which  all  painful  or  involuntary  exertion  shall  be 
excluded. 

Contemplating  man,  then,  in  this  point  of  view,  (I  mean  that  portion 
only  of  the  *'  two-legged  unfledged  animals*'  who  are  worthy  of  being  in- 
cluded in  that  dignified  class,)  and  taking  into  consideration  all  the  pains, 
penalties,  and  misfortunes  that  pursue  him  through  life,  till  his  final  eyit 
IB  the  **  silent  tomb ;"  such  as  his  necessary  but  Uborious  exertions,  his 
conflicts  with  famine  and  disease,  his  fear  or  want  and  perpetual  anxiety 
for  the  future,  his  often  frustrated  hopes,  his  frequent  denials  of  justice— 
and,  last,  though  not  least,  his  superstitions  fears,  and  dread  of  terminating 
his  existence :  uking,  I  say,  all  this  into  consideration,  and  remembering 
that  death,  at  it  is  eontendsd^  will  finally  blot  him  from  the  universe,  surely 
the  most  severe  or  fostidions  philosophy  may  allow  us  to  exclaim,  **Jita$  ! 
poor  kwnan  nature  /" 

D.D. 

January  5, 1829. 
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SCHOOL  OP  TOEE  DISCOSSf ON. 


IS  A  BBLIBP  IN,  A  WORSHIP  OP,  OR  AN  ADMISSION 
OF  THE  EXISTENCE  OP  A  DESIGNING  AND  DIRECT- 
INa  GOD,  OR  OF  ANY  KIND  OF  GOD,  SOCIAU^Y  U$6- 
WLTOMAMKiNDI 

Such  is  th6  first  .grand  qnestion  appoiated  for  dwcassieii  In  <iie 
Sunday  School  of  Free  Discassion,  at  62,  Fleet  Street,  for  the 
present  ^aar.  Mr.  Carlile  will  opep  the  qaestioo  1o  itn  oratioD 
tjMt  shall  iMintain  the  mg9&yf^  ^^(i^f  on  Sw4^  ev^oiag  next, 
at  aaven  o'cloek ;  «iid  eimry  thioir^Mr^  '^  ^b^  jihafHi  of.^l^ar 
t  M  t%e  imbjact,  pvo  and  «oo,  wiU  be  oapocied  ia  '  The 


tiion.' 

All  aoFt&of  infidal  books,  and  some  of  t.be  i«ewspapar$  of  the  dnjr, 
¥M  be  iMvktod  for  those  who  may  like  io  attend  this  sohiMl  in  the 
ooiinng.^  Adaiission  for  the  day,  One  Shilling ;  i»r  the  evening'. 
Shtpente.  Quarterly  subscriptioiis  payable  ki  advaoce,  6s.  per 
quarter  to  the  school ;  10s.  to  tbp  school  and  library. 

N.  6^ — In  discussing  the  abote  qiie6«i<m,  it  is  not  ptoposed 
to  call  in  questioji  the  existence  or  jion-eidstenee  of  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  deity,  further  than  the  points  n^ay  "b«  essendal  to 
.4be  elucidation  of  itssodal  relations  ;  but  g^ranting  that  tp  whicji 
M  4^5sent,  .that  4i^ily  is  mcsmpre/um^tble,  tii^  enquiry  fpJULow^, 
ican  that  inconipffehenaiiuUij  be  reduced  Io  any  useful  social 
apptications.  C^an  a  pretended  belief,  a  pfciended  worth  ipi  .or 
any  kind  of  admission  about  it,  bear  usefuHy  upon  the  sod^I 
rehAions  of  mankind.    A  poet  has  wisely  said — 

*"Th«'pr9p«r  study  Cor  luAnlriDd  Is  ami.** 

Takingr  ^his  as  an  axiom,  and  it  may  be  so  Uken  in  i^  fullest 
s^nse,.  it  foik>wi$,  that  ih^  ^ud^  4kf  Giid  is  n^t  jumper  far  itioii- 
kvsd.  This  will  heithe  line  ef  ai^^tuneni  taifion  by  ¥kf.  Oartile, 
•and  be  hereby  ohatteegies  all  eomera'to  say  awy  thing-  arrtmseii- 
■datively  and  rationally  upon  the  social  relations  of  their  v^ied 
doctrines  of  deity. 


Printed  and  Published  by  Ricbabd  Caklilb,  62,  Fleet-street,  where  all 
Communieatioiit,  prost-pflM,  or  tree  oT  expense,  kre  requested  tube  left. 
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No,<a.VoL,8.3  LowDOW,  Friday,  Janmry  10,  I8W.  [PEiOKaA 

TO  mS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OJP  WELLINGTON,  FIRST 
.   LORD  OP  THE  TREASURY,  ke, 

LSma  AND  XSBBON  THE  THt&D. 

Mt  Load  Dukk— I  am  emboldenad  to  contiDne  mjr  addraiiea.; . 
beeaate  I  know  not  a  reason  between  ns  why  I  should  not;  and. 
1  leailiy  do  it  with  a  ebnoiliatoiy  spirit,  becanse  I  see  aioat 
clear^,  that  nothii^bot  infidelity  can  allav  the  sedariria  dap 
BMMifs  of  the  ds^.  I  have  the  whole  thingr  within  vy  onnd's  gtmp, 
and  I  shall  pitjjr  the  nan  or  men  who  shall  attempt.or  think  to  ae^ 
compliih  a  dWI  pMoe  among  the  reUgioas  leets,  on  any  otfadi 
bi(Wi  than  that  of  infideiising  them.  It  is  not  now  whai  it  waa 
in  ^sprteenth  century,  a,  ease  of  ehange  from  one  sect  or 
etatth  to  another^  but  a  case  of  eontentioQ  ampttfir  Virioiia 
powerfnl  aects,  whose  hostility  in  only  to  be  allayed  by  heioifi 
hcosfght  in  contact  with  some  principle  distinot  from  eaeh  of 
theirs,  and  which  shall  exhibit  superiority  over  all  that  they,  can 
advance:  that  principle  is  infidelity. 

A  Seasion  of  Parliament  approaebes,  in  which  I  do  not  aay^ 
that  something  most  be  done ;  hot  that  something  onght  to  fan; 
done,  and  that  something  will  be  attempted  to  be  done:  and  if 
your  Grace  will  only  meet  the  subject  as  yon  met  that  of  the> 
Oofpoialion  and  Test  AcU  in  4ie  last  sessiod^  the  name  of  Can* 
ni^g  will  lose  the  last  shred  of  its  popolari^,  and  that  of  the* 
Doke  of  Wellington  supersede  all  the  naoMs  that  now  occupy 
pqblic  aUeotioA« 

-  I  ask  no  fkvoiir  for  my  principles — Infidelity  will  neyer  again 
eaase  to  asseK  soperiority  over,  and  to  command  respect  from, 
ail  peraons  and  principlesi  It  is  not  a  thmg  that  wwo^  legiskn 
tion;  all  that  it  does  want  is,  fr^e  di9eu99um,  wUeh  it  now 

Am,  audit  wouVd  farther  require,  that  no  barbarous  laws  shdl 

1 ♦  I   '    '      ■'  »        ^1     ^^ 

Priatad  and  PaUUM  by  R.  CAauLS^  02,  Flsst  Strset 
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ezclnde  its  advoeatei<  (irolto  eWil  equality.  IRemove  the  oaths, 
of  which  infidelity  is  ashamed,  bat  which  are  no  oonadentioas 
obstacles  to  its  civil  ei|ftaHtyy  and  we  will  n^yj^  ask  yon  to  1e- 
^late>  nor  to  ase  oifle  wtml  i&  a  statote,  abent  infidelity.  We 
want  no  laws  to  protect  its  pretensions^! shall  fall  if  it  cannot 
stand  without  laws  made  for  its  support,  an(f  I,  when  1  find 
such  to  be  the  case,  will  be  the  first  to  attaek  it.  Therefore, 
my  Lord  Duke,  1  c^not  propo^ie  that  yovshtU,  in  removing  the 
practice  of  oath-making*,  dean  act  that  wlR  be  painful  to  any 
sect.  To  me,  it  appears  to  be  a  great  conciliatory  project,  de- 
grading to  no  sect ;  but  very  likelv  to  be  most  agreeable  to  all, 
and  equal  to' alt  the  civil  equality  that  is  now  asked.  You  wilt 
then  mitfister  the  aflkirs  %b  a  nation  of  citfisetis,  amottg  whom 
tfiefc  IS  no  exdosion,  *  who  are  alike  eligible  to  employment  m ' 
the  Stale,  and  who  will  aeiiher  claim  nor  rec^fpume  any  pol^i-r 
cat  privileges,  but  those  among  the  Royal  FaaHly  and  Peers. 

Are  you  afrafd  of  the  Roman  Catholics?  If  I  had^a  million 
lives,  and  a  million  of  acr^s  of  lan^,  I  would  stake  all  as  a  re- 
sponsibility for  the  entire  harmlessness  of  Roman  Catholicism  in 
this  tsoonhry  %ad  in  Ireland  heneeforth  and  for  ever,  fnfidelity 
ii  the  msster  of  that  ehorch. 

HadNapoltMyo  Buonaparte  ruled  in  the  spivit  ef  infideltty,  He 
woQld  have  pot  the  Roman  Catholie  church  out  of  ezistenee, 
and  have  been  a  splendid  leigning  monarch  or  chief  magistfati» 
ef  a  nation,  if  not  of  the  united  nations  of  the  continent  of 
Barope^  to  this  dvf.  It  was  vHthift  the  scope  of  his  physical 
pew^,  and  he  onfj  wanfed  the  understanding  or  moral  power 
to  dar  it.  TketomeeDS  had  at  ene  tkne  nesrly  extirpated  that 
elmrehc  Bet,  1  piedict,  that  its  final  aecemplisbment  is  losorved 
feriBfidellty;  That  church  wilt  hencefbrth  he  peMsetly  harm* 
n»s  and  aneqdal  to  any  poiitieal  agitatioe  oir  Metffeience  with 
aigrnelidn.  Snch-  is  its  piesent  state,  and  the  less  it;  be  pet^ 
secuted,  the  weaker  it  will  become,  to  the  extimttlon  of  its  last 
taper.  If  I  could'  bnt  transfer  to  yea  bet  a  little  of  my  spirit  and 
discernment,  I  would  make  the  Duke  of  Wellington  a  greatar 
hero,  physical  and  moral,  for  posterity,  than  Napoleon  Bootiapsite, 
or  than  any  poblic  man  that  has  praNceded  him. 

If  yea  he  a  man  of  the  world,  my  Lord  Duke,  if  yee  have 
misted  mvch  with  intelligent  society,  with*  sound  and  weIMn* 
feffflsed  politicians,  with  thinking,  cslcvlating,  and  foieseeing 
men,  you  must  have  seen  that  there  is  not  only  a  desire,  bet  it 
pride;  exhibited  in  the  contemplsition  of  thsoWing  ^  these  sa- 
peittitioQS  osagMWhieh  otir  ancestovs  have  bequeathed  to  ns, 
end  wMch  have  no  othe^  elsim  to  our  respect  thsni  witehcrafi 
or  Mry  tale,  tieeaise  th^  wewihe  false  imaginingft'ot  our  aa^ 
^escora.  f  rwrerethe  nameof  my  mother,  h«l  I  cannot  respect 
the  superstition  which  she  cherished,  and  so  I  would  deal  with 
all  the  enters  that  have  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son. 
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ll  is  ttie  peciAiat  ^loiy  of  thi/i  Mfltfel  iige,  that  no  new  super- 
stitions or  errors  can  obtain  enough  of  countenance  and  support, 
so  as  to  be  perpetuated,  Iti  Europe,  there  never  will  be  a  new 
fel%{oii,  and  this  makes  it  a  matter  of  greater  importance^  that; 
we  should  rid  onrselves  of  that  which  is  up.  If  the  altemativa 
were  a  change  of  superstitions,  I  would  say,  retain  the  oldl  and[ 
reject  the  new  one.  But  as  every  pretence  to  establish  a  new 
reUgioo  or  system,  from  that  of  Johanna  Soulhcote  to  that  ot 
Rotert  Ow^a,  is  now  tried  in  vain,  we  ma^  congratulate  our- 
selves, that  the  age  of  error  h  gone,  as  far  as  new  errors  come 
to  be  considered.  The  Christian  religion,  with  its  age  of  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  hundred  years,  cannot  now  hold  up  its  head( 
and  defy  opposition,  and  were  the  origination  of  another  such  a 
^slentf  to  be  now  attempted  in  England,  it  would  be  treated  as 
the  errors  of  Johanna  Southcote  were  treated.  The  Virgin  IWo- 
dief  would  die  of  a  dropsy,  and  Shiloh's  cradle  or  manger  be 
tthiftited  to  be  Eanghed  at. 

Let  me  repeat^  my  Lord  Duke,  that  I  am  not  insensible  to  your 
{s»ecolhur  sftaation.  I  can  see  the  Bishopis  gather  round  you,  and 
say^  ^  Give  ns  this  day  our  daily  bread  ;'^  and  I  understand  very 
w«H,  that  you  cannot  yet  answer,  **  Go  and  work  for  it.*'  But 
fliere  is  a  middle  eourse  to  be  pursued  You  may  sajr  to  the 
Bishops:  **  your  opinions,  on'  which  you  find  your  religion  estab- 
lidied,  are  impugned,  in  evety  relation  which  tbey  possess,  as  to 
fkiorals,  ais  to  histoiy,  or  as  to  phj^sics.  How  46.  you  intent  to 
meet  those  impugnings ;  for  it  is  impossible,  that  you  can  maintain 
your  gromid,  without  sUce^sfully  meeting  them  ?  Will  ^od  refer 
It  t6  pbblic  discussion, '  and  shall  I  put  up  a  second  pulpit  in  you^ 
dinreheis,  in  which  you  may  ftiiriy  and  honourably  meet  your  op- 
tionent!'*  Your  Grace  m&y  also  gently  hint  the  great  benefit  to 
the  doKodtA  difBcuHSes  of  the  state,  that  would  accrue  from  no 
fhrfher  use  of  a  refigious  establishment  and  its  accumulated  pro- 
perty to  support  it.  It  is  only  to  put  a  stop  to  the  creation  of 
parsons^  to  oidBiii  legislatively,  that  there  shall  be  no  more  epis- 
copal ordinations  after  the  passing  of  an  act,  and  the  half  of  the 
thing  is  settled. 

I  have  a  passion  for  doing  great  things  and  for  seeing  them 
done  by  others.  The  onlylhing  worthy  of  a  life,  or  that  makes 
life  worth  having,  is  to  dospme  extraordinajry  act  for  the  advance^ 
ment  of  humaii  hippmesit.  The  aggregate  of  human  lir<^,  as  it 
h  eow  (bund,  fi  nbt  worth  the  possession ;  but  it  is  improveable, 
aad  he,  whd  inq^rovett  if,  lives  deservedly.  Withthesesentiments^ 
Deke,  i  wooM  ghdty  inspire  you  to  do  something  morally  greats 
beesnae,-  ytw  are  MJM  rfttoted,  thiin  I  am,  for  that  purpose, 
MypropotilliMli'areallgt^aV;  and  th^  is  a  reason^Why  they  are 
•btf  Aked  «  feoMhr-  hf  fesKer  mhided  dr  interested  persons.  They 
mfe  M«r,  and  ftey  afcomi:  those  wfio  have  not  weighed  them ;  but 
I  and  etitenr  iMd  iM,  and  I  wish  you,  my  Lord  Duke  to  see,  that 
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they  are  some  of  the  most  humaDly  important  propositiont  that 
have  ever  been  advanced. 

There  is  a  time  for  all  things.  This  is  peculiarly  an  age  in 
which  great  things  may  be  done.  I  go  to  *'  the  wisdom  of  our  an- 
cestors" for  nothing ;  but  I  am  exc^ingly  ambitious  that  pos- 
^rity  shall  look  to  me  and  to  my  age,  as  to  something  eminent 
and  worthy  of  observation.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  ever  was 
a  sipiilar  proposition,  under  similar  circumstances,  made  to  a 
minister,  as  that  which  I  make  to  you.  And  I  call  your  atteo- 
Cion  to  it  under  the  condition  that  not  only  the  peace  of  the 
country,  but  your  own  peace  of  mind,  depends  upon  it.  In 
playing  fast  and  loose  amon?  the  various  powerful  sects  in  this 
country,  no  minister  can  be  nappy  or  eminent ;  but  in  seeking  to 
mfidelize  them,  which  signifies,  to  give  them  knowledge  in  lieu 
^f  their  faith,  he  may  become  most  happy  and  most  eminent 

There  can  be  no  prematureness  in  any  thing  that  can  be  done 
toward  removing  the  religious  hostility  of  the  country.  Infide- 
lity will  give  its  all-sufBcient  warrant  to  whatever  separation 
may  be  made  between  religious  and  political  influence,  and  to 
whatever  neglect  the  government  may  show  to  the  religion  of 
the  country.  We  do  not  ask  for  persecution ;  all  we  ask  is,  that 
the  sectarianism  shall  be  separated  from  the  public  business  of 
fhe  country,  and  be  left  to  stand  by  itself,  and  to  support  itself 
amidst  free  discussion.  Surely  this  is  not  too  much  to  ask.  We 
ask  alike  for  political  and  religious  equality,  and  seek  no  supe- 
riority, but  that  of  towering  talent.  Have  you  time,  my  Lord 
Duke,  to  think  of  those  thmgs  f  I  have  endeavoured  so  to  sim- 
plify them,  that  you  may  run,  read,  and  understand.  I  under- 
stand fhlly  what  a  number  of  weighty  considerations  must  be 
crowding,  upon  your  mind,  and  I  would  rather  seek  to  relieve 
than  to  encumber  you  with  them.  An  acting  upon  a  few  well- 
understood  principles  will  be  found  the  best  and  only  means  of 
relief,  and  I  pray  that  you  may  be  inspired  so  to  act   . 

Richard  Carlile, 


SCHOOL  OF  FREE  DISCUSSION. 

On  Sunday  evening  last,  the  question  as  presented  in  the  last 
No.  of  *^  The  Lion''  came  under  discassion  among  about  fifty 
scholars,  and  ju  far  as  desultory  and  irrelevant  conversation  could 
be  controlled  and  checked,  the  remainder  was  animated  and  ose*^ 
fal,  There  is  an  education  yet  to  be  acquired,  to  keep  a  body  in 
debate,  to  a  discussion  of  the  question,  i^  to  |»event  a  wander- 
ing from  it  In  the  school,  on  Sunday  evenings  last,  the  gentle- 
men, who  had  gods  in  their  mind's  pocket,  were  ezce^ogly 
anxious  to  take  theim  ont  and  to  bowl  them  one  at  the  other ;  but: 
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IS  te  IS  possible^  thisdisposUton  in  thediscutifoo  of  tlM  qnettioo 
was  objected  to  and  checked. 

A  pled^  has  been  made,  that  all  argoment  advanced  upon 
the  sQljcrcl  shall  be  reported,  and,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  redeem  that  pledge. 

Mr.  Carliie  introdnoed  the  subject  to  the  company  nearly  hn^ 
the  following  language : — 

Ladieaand  Gentlemen.^Some  apology  is  due  for  the  delay  in 
opening  this  evening's  bnsiness ;  but  you  mast  see,  that  my 
scholars  are  like  all  other  scholars,  somewhat  lothe  to  be  at 
school  in  time. 

The  subject  for  this  evening's  discussion  is  one  of  the  very  first 
importao»e,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  propose  so  much  to  Hcan  the 
various  theories  of  God,  as  the  validity  of  our  social  relations  to 
those  theories,  and  the  tests  of  their  useful  application  to  human 
eooditiQn.  The  question  is : — la  a  belief  in^  a  worship  of  ^  or 
am  admtMUono/ihe  existence  of  a  designing  and  directing  God^ 
9rofamjf  kind  of  god, socially  useful  to  mankind. 

The  proper  division  of  this  subject  is  into  three  heads  :— 

First. — ^What  are  the  useful  social  relations  of  mankind  f 

Second. — ^What  is  the  general  doctrine  of  deity  I 

Third.^41ow  can  they,  as  principles,  be  associated,  in  useful 
application  to  mankind  ? 

Pint,— The  useful  social  relations  of  mankind  consist  of  what- 
ever actions  conduce  to  human  happiness,  without,  at  the  same 
tiine,  conducing  to  the  onhappiness  of  any  portion  of  mankind : 
to  which  may  be  added,  as  a  further  explanation,  that  they  must 
be  siich  actions,  as  will  bear  a  moral  test. 

They  are  useful  social  relations,  which  unite  a  community  in 
a  common  interest,  which  improve  the  condition  by  adding  to  the 
comforts  of  a  people,  which  go  on  to  increase  the  amount  of  ca- 
pital and  of  intellect ;  for  it  is  the  principle,  both  of  capital  and  of 
intellect,  to  be  unlimited  in  its  accumulation,  and  the  welfare  of 
mankind  is  in  close  relation  with  the  quantity,  the  one  following 
the  other.  CafHtal  is  not  so  good  without,  as  with,  a  corres- 
pOBding  degree  of  intellect.  Intellect  is  shackled  without  a 
corresponding  degree  of  capital.  And  the  point  is  worth  a  repe- 
tition, that  mankind  cannot  have  too  much  of  either  united ; 
though  they  may,  for  their  happiness,  have  too  much  of  one  with- 
out the  other.  It  is  then  worthy  of  our  consideration,  to  ascer- 
tain the  best  means  otincreasing  the  amount  of  each,  and  I  pro- 
ne myself,  that  the  question  before  the  school,  will  be  found, 
in  its  elucidations,  to^  prove  one  of  the  best  means. 

For  this  introductory  purpose,  we  want  nothing  more  than  a 
proper  definition  of  useAil  social  relations.  To  partiddlarize 
tiiei»,  to  treat  of  them  individually  as  well  as  generally,  vrill 
belong  to  the  discussion  that  may  arise  out  of  the  question,  or  in 
the  attempt  to  make  the  doctrine  of  deity  a  useful  social  purpose. 


9V  Ttfs  i.iuif. 

1  i||iv#  ibcf^ibre,  by  waj  of  acciHMy,  thi^wa  4liit  brief  iltetiih  «r 
tbem  apon  paper. 

No  Boeh  accuracy  of  dattaitioo  can  be  JBa49  <>f  ihs  i^clOlMl  bted 
or  of  the  general  doctrine  gfdeiiy^  but  this  defect  of  deiailioa 
will  streogtheD  the  view  which  I  shall  take*  that  $he  eaeurf  wel* 
fjars  of  mankind  has  no  dependeney  upon  nor  rotation  to  the 
indefinite  doctrine  of  deity. 

Every  man  hai  aoine  sort  of  notion  of  deity,  aoch  at  the  a^Rgre- 
gate  of  physical  power,  the  aggregate  of  amal  or  intelh^eiit 
power,  the  spirit  of  nature,  the  principle  of  motion,  the  pcopectlea 
of  matter,  or  some  indeAnite  and  inexplicable  phrase,  until  we 
descend  to  the  worshippers  of  animate  or  ioaniQate  ot^ieets,  or 
such  as  worship  their  own  fears  or  fear-created  phaotoms.  €)on- 
sequently,  no  man  is,  in  any  general  sense,  an  Atheist ;  boteveiy 
man  is  an  Atheist,  in  a  partjcolar  sense :  wbich  is  ezplsdned  by 
s»ying»  that  every  man  is  an  Atheist,  who  rejects  any  other  man's 
view  of  God ;  but  that  no  man  rejects  the  general,  or  every  maa's 
view  of  God.  They  who  think  with  me,  are,  with  me,  an  oider 
of  Theists;  they,  who  do  not  think  with  me^  are,  with  me^ 
unUuaUif  Atheists.  And  the  want  of  agreement  or  under- 
standing upon  this  doctrine  of  deity«  is  the  point  wbich 
makes  it,  in  my  yiew,^oociaUy  miochievauo ;  because,  it  is  mixed 
hp,  most  improperly,  with  the  whole  business  of  human  life,  and 
produces,  without  a  particle  of  benefit,  a  never  ending  disagoee- 
inent  and  hostUitv,  and  a  large  train  of  imposture  upon  humaa 
credulity.  Faith  to  the  chief  oouroe  of  humom  degradatiom, 
ramifying  itself  and  accumuJ&ting,  until  it  neutralizes  man's 
natural  superiority  over  other  animala,  and  degrades  him  to  a 
condition  to  which  other  animals  cannot  be  d^praded  ;  because 
they  have  not  that  imaginative  power  whicfc  produces  faith* 
All  animals  are  Infidels ;  they  act  upon  the  evidence  ef  their 
senses,  and  never,  barring  their  natures,  or  pain-prodnding  pn>> 
pensities  to  mangle  or  destroy,  act  wrong. 

The  attempt  to  connect  the  welfare  of  man  with  the  doetisna 
of  Deity  may  be  thus  considered :— Man,  in  his  individual*  Un 
social,  or  in  nis  human  character,  as  ooo  of  a  genus  or  species  of 
animals,  has  his  relations  confined  to  the  surfa^  and  atmospbeiw 
pf  the  earth,  and  beyond  that  surfacial  and  atmospherical  limits 
he  knows  not  a  relation.  The  sun,  as  a  planet,  may  give  him 
light  and  heat ;  and  the  moon  may  yield  him  light  by  night ; 
but  these,  to,  him,  are  no  more  than  artificial  relations,  such  aa 
he  finds  in  light  and  heat  obtained  from  other  bodies.*  The  earth 
is  his  only  natural  relative  amon^  the  planets.    This  being  his 

!>redicament,  what  can  any  doctrine  of  Deity,  which  must  relate 
0  common  to  every  other  planet,  or  to  what  we  call  the  univeme^ 
concern  him  separately  and  in  particular.  It  is  the  unbounded, 
the  insane,  the  unnatural  view  which  man  takes  of  himself,  and 
the  very  narrow  view  which  he  tajces  of  every  thi^g  bat  iria 
pigmy  self,  that  lead  him  into  such  errors,  such  inconsistencies. 


«Bi  iBdi  eontntdieltons.  Tiiknig  all  that  can  be  asauhied  of 
4effy,  and  imikiiig^  that  ail  apply  alike  to  all  that  is  knowtf; 
wuJtiag  a  dteityy  what  a  deify  cannot  be  levi  than,  equal  to  all 
eSker  powen  iDdtvidiialized  or  in  the  acrgregate,  then  say, 
mkai  M  MAN  THAT  GoD  $hould  be  mindful  of  him,  or  ike  son 
OF  KAW,  ilM  «B  4Ao%ld  ke  related  to  him,  other  than  in  eutk 
relaiionB  as  are  common  to  cUl  other  animals  t 

Taking'  the  ground  of  the  incomprehensibility  of  deity,  and 
tins  is  a  point  in  the  general  doctrine  of  Deity  to  which'all  most 
readily  assent,  I  maintain,  that  the  incomprehensibility  granted^ 
■o  relation  to  man  can  afterwards  be  rationally  comprehended. 

Again,  if  we  may  use  that  line  axiom  of  Pope^  an  axiom  to 
wlueb  I  asseiity  and  which  I  think  worth  all  his  other  well  written 
axloais  BDited,  that— 

**  The  proper  study  for  naaklod,  is  man.*' 
It  follows^  as  a  certainty,  that  the  study  of  God  is  not  so  proper 
as  that  ef  man,  and  inferentially,  that  the  study  of  God  is  not  at 
all  necessary  to  man. 

Holding  that  man  has  been  degraded  bgr  his  doctrines  and 
Tiews  of  deity,  holding  that  his  condition  needs  improvement^ 
and  that  free  discussion  on  all  subjects  \fi  the  best  means  for  thai 
end,  I  throw  myself  open  to  discussion  on  this  subject,  and  shall 
be  faappj  to  be  couTinced  of  error,  to  be  instructed ;  for  motual 
iostmclion  is  the  principle  of  this  school,  and  my  peculiar  prio* 
eipfe,  by  any  gentleman,  who  maybe  pleased  4o  advaoise  any 
aignments  upon  this  subject,  and  to  make  way  for  him,  .1  take 
my  seat. 

The  first  person  who  arose  was  our  new  €hristian  scholar,  who 
makes,  '*  as  it  is  written  in  the  scriptures^"  an  all^si^ient 
authority,  and  confounds  our  philosophy  by  his  pertionoity.; 
because  we  cannot  bring  it  to  bear  upon  him,  and  Mi4l  keep  to 
the  question  to  be  djscu»ed.  He  has  '*  Moses  and  the  Prppbels/' 
and,  with  them,  would  add  to  the  con&i^n  of  Babel,  without 
receiTing  on  his  part  a  particle  of  instruction  from  the  unanswer- 
able a^gpaments  that^re  brought  against  h«.  There  is  no  merit 
in  the  not  yielding^  where  the -argumepis  are .  unanswerable. 
DSscossion  is  a  moral  conflict,  and  the  weaker  party,  or  he  who , 
has  the  least  linowledge,  is  the  only  one  of  the  tw^  wJtech  eaa 
gain  or  be  the  victor ;  for  he  conquers  his  own  ig^oraoee  in  the 
conflict.  It  was  found  necessary  to  call  this  gentleman  to  the 
consideration  of  tbe  question  and  not  of  spripUnure,  He  sat 
dowD^  and  bis  retreat  brought  up  a 

Mr.  R . 

Who  expressed  his  obligation  for  the  opportunity  of  discussing 
socb  a  (]piestioo,  allowed  that  it  bii^  bf«n  fairJy  introduced,  an4 
began  to  meet  it  fairly,  endeavouring  by  a  series  of  propositions, 
to  lead  to  a  series  of  inferences  in  support  of  an  intelligence  not 
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animal.  Bat  the  pivol  of  hit  aigtuwnt  wai,  tbiKt  the 
miDd  exhibited  do  material  properties^  and  was  ao  iodependMii 
something  DOt  dependent  upon  the  body,  leading  to  a  raiversal 
or  all-creative  or  all-motive  intelligence ;  and  that,  in  a  eon- 
templation  of  such  an  intelligence^in  association  with  the  highe»l 
order  of  moral  attribates,  supported  by  all  physical  power,  theie 
was  a  human  stimulant  to  virtue. 

There  is  something  pretty  and  benevolent  and  modest  in  this 
position ;  but  one  peep  at  the  reality  of  things  is.  enough  to 
undermine  it.  There  was  an  abundance  of  aDSwer,  that  the 
mind  was  essentially  and  intrinsically  an  animal  property,  spring* 
ing  first  from  sensaUon,  and  growing  out  of  the  animal  expe* 
rience,  and  not  flowinff  in  from  a  foieign.source ;  and  that,  cmh 
sequently,  there  could  exist  no  moral  attributes  separate  from 
the  animal,  as  a  stimulant  to  moral  attributes  in  the  animal  or  * 
man.  Ergo^  there  is  not  a  more  contradictory  and  self-eon- 
demnatof^  phrase  used  among  men,  than  that  of  an  ifUeUigeni 
immeUertal  Gods  for  intelligence  is  inseparable  from  animal 
matter,  and  immateriality  can  have  no  relation  to  material  or 
physical  motion.  To  move  a  something  by  a  nothing,  is  as 
absurd  in  supposition,  as  to  make  a  something  out  of  nothing. 
The  ancients  understood  this  principle  fully  by  their  ex  nihuo 
nikilJiL 

There  was  in  reality  nothing  farther  advanced  in  the  shape  of 
argument  against  the  first  negatory  positions,  than  that  which 
has  been  here  set  down.  There  was  much  more  disposition  shown 
to  squabble  about  the  ignorance  of  each  party  on  the  subject  of 
Deity,  than  to  consider  whether  any  thing  upon  the  subject  could 
be  useMly  applied  to  the  social  relations  of  mankind.  The  sub- 
ject was  Mjoumed  for  further  discussion,  and,  on  Sunday  evening 
next,  at  seven  o'clock^  will  be  resumed. 

An  effort  will  be  made  on  Sunday  evening  next,  to  confine  the 
speakers  to  the  subject  for  discussion  and  to  tolerate  no  wander- 
ing. There  ia  room  for  every  speaker  of  every  sect,  to  show  that 
his  orany  kind  of  religion  is  socially  useful  to  mankind.  Our 
Christian  scholar  maintained,  that  his  God  would  not  allow  any 
one  of  his  followers  to  be  starved  to  death.  On  which  Mr.  Car^ 
tile  observed,  that  be  evidently  so  chastened  them,  as  to  keep 
■ome  of  them  very  hungry.  Other  hallucinations  about  deity  were 
exhibited  not  much  to  ths  credit  of  the  reasoning  powers  of  the 
parties ;  bat  no  one  save  Mr.  R.  attempted  to  bring  his  deity  into 
moral  operation  with  mankind.  And  a  God  without  a  moral 
connesnon  with  mankind  is  a  very  bad  connexion.  This  subject 
promises  to  be  very  fertile  in  discussion  \  if  we  can  check  the 
wanderings. 


A  ^IBCB  OF  SOUNl^  RVASONING^ 

BoMK  coiiiiiiig  critic  discovered  not  long  ago  tlifttut}]^  ng^.ot 
^poetry  in  Eogland  had  passed  away,  and  that  wef  coald  no  tei^g^. 
er  hoast  of  soch  spirits  as  Shakspeare  and  Milton*  .'  The  disco- 
very was  certainly  a  notable  one,  and  reflected  mnch  credit  apqn 
the  ingekiions  gentleman  who  commanicated  it  to  the  world. 
When  a  man  fixes  upon  an  occult  problem,  and  devotes  his  life 
to  the  development  of  one  great  truths  he  confers  upon  mankind, 
a  more  enlarged  benefit  than  the  singleness  and  apparent  nar- 
rowness of  his  pursuit  wiU  permit  his  cotemporaries  to  acknow- 
ledge. .  But  if  each  man  in  his  proper  sphere  sought  outonede-. 
monstrable  maxim,  and  bequeathed  it  to  posterity,   he  would 
have  DO  need,  with  the  fastidious  Roman,  to  lament  on  his  death- 
bed that  he  had  lost  a  day.    One  moral  apopthegm  is  worth  a 
life.    If  we  were  all  to  direct  pur  attention  from  infancy  up- 
wards to  the  chace  of  a  solitary  fact,  and  to  become  a  commu- 
nity of  seekers  in  the  utilitarian  sense,   what  a  mass  of  wisdoi|i 
would  we  not  accumulate  in  a  century.     Instead  of  long  undi- 
gested treatises  upon  speculative  science,  and  air-drawn  theo- 
ries, we  should  have  volumes  of  solid  sayings,  trite  aphorisms, 
and  self-erident  saws ;  all  knowledge  would  be  resolved  into 
proverbs,  and  the  sum  of  human  experience  would  work  itself 
into  a  bjre-word.    That  the  gentleman  who  discovered  the  po- 
verty of  the  present  age  in  its  poetical  character  has  contributed- 
one  of  those  irrefutable  dogmas  that  are  palpable  to  the  first  touch 
of  sense,  we  verily  t>elieve ;  but  though  the  matter  is  obvious,  and 
every  body  admits  it,  yet  the  causes  are  by  no  means  so  intelligible 
or  accessible  to  the  popular  understanding.     Every  man  who 
has  read  a  copy  of  verses  is  accustomed  to  despair  of  seeing  a 
second  Shakspeare,  and  to  jail  mechanically  at  thei  comparative, 
feebleness  of  living  genius.    The  verdict  is  one  of  common  con- 
sent, aiid  is  by  accident  strictly  honest;  but,  like  many  other 
verdicts  in  courts  of  justice  as  well  as  courts  of  taste,  it  has  been 
pronounced  by  jurors  who  have  come  to  their  decision  without 
iovestigatioD. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  present  age  is  inferior  to  the  past^ 
tet  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  it  sl^ould  be  so ;  the  wonder 
would  consist  in  the  improvement,  and  does  not  arise  from  the. 
deterioration  of  poetry.  With  the  advance  of  society,  the. 
original  characteristics  of  poetry  decline.  The  elements  that  in 
the  simple  stato  of  communities  contributed  to  the  perfection  of. 
the  art,  are  subdued  and  controlled,  or  classified  and  generalized, 
in  an  improved  state  of  existence.  The  rude  language  of  nature 
fomisiied  the  true  eloquence  of  poetry.  We  are  accustomed  to 
eonrider  the  earliest  poets  the  best,  and  should  not  therefore  be 
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Mrpniod  tolliKllhpMM4i0WQnt  As  n^  adtanofe  in  knafw- 
ladjppe,  they  fonake  those  modes  of  tbio.kiD|f ,  in  the  ooodition  of 
which  they  were  most  susceptible  of  the  infliience  of  rowwiee, 
Asceodioff'/roni  the  roo^h  drafts  of  individoal  feelioffs  and  pas« 
dbns  to  toe  higiier  delineations  of  events,  and  the  characters  of 
whole  classes,  they  gradually  drop  the  sensitiveness  that  was 
awakened  by  touches  of  beauty  and  truth,  and  adopt  the  cold 
lAiiosopby  of  practical  reason.  It  was  when  science  was  least 
known  that  poetry  was  best  understood  j  and  before  the  mechao* 
ical  arts  were  developed,  that  the  imitative  arts  were  most 
leKsfaed.  Civilixation,  in  its  progreM,  destroyed  the  influence  of 
imagination,  and  substituted,  for  the  dominion  of  fancy,  the 
regulated  despotism  of  knowledge.  As  intelligence  increased, 
the  delusion  of  poetry  diminished :  men  held  the  light  of  expe- 
rience to  the  magic  exhibition,  and  the  figures  of  the  phantasma 
fluied  away  before  it. 

The  poetical  temperament  could  only  be  said  to  pervade  society 
in  its  mftincy.  The  growth  of  manhood,  with  its  accumulated 
experience,  and  its  aptitude  for  proofs  and  inquiry,  effectually 
works  against  the  Actions  that  delighted  childhood.  The  child 
trembles  at  the  tile  of  terror— believes  in  the  monsters  of  fable — 
or,  if  it  does  not  believe,  submiti  its  whole  heart  to  the  fears 
they  inspire :  it  rpveis  in  the  unnatural  scenery  of  oriental  splen- 
dour—credits the  story  of  trees  dropping  golden  Qruit  -,  of  rivera 
generating  angels  in  the  morning,  and  depositing  them  in  the 
cops  of  flowers  in  the  evening— joins  in  the  fairy  revel'^^ascenda 
the  hills  of  allegory — communes  with  the  cherubim  of  some 
vagrant  Paradise — and  isparalized  at  the  up-rising  of  the  sleep- 
ing gisnt,  or  the  awful  cry  of  the  wild  man  of  the  woods.  A  few 
years  more,  and  the  man  looks  back  sadly  on  the  days  of  childish 
credulity.  He  remembers  the  time  when  his  blood  would  curdle 
.  at  a  legend  of  impossibje  horror,  and  his  spirits  flutter  at  the  des- 
cription of  nhimaginabie  felicity.  But  when  slrong  realities 
crowd  upon  him —when  his  mind  expands  into  action,  and  he 
gathers  unto  him  the  unembellished  lessons  of  experience— when 
he  has  learned  to  extract,  to  compare,  to  analyze,  he  can  no 
longer  be  cheated  into  the  happy  illusion ;  he  can  no  longer  feel 
the  bliss  of  easy  faith:  the  enchanter's  girdle  may  be  clasped 
about  him,  but  it  no  longer  possesses  the  power  of  calling  up  the 
apparitions  of  fancy,  or  of  transposins^  the  scenes  in  woich  he 
moves.  As  it  is  with  individuals,  ao  it  is  with  nations.  Thai 
predisposition  for  the  marvellous,  that  aptness  for  the  exquisite 
delineations  of  unreal  existence,  and  that  power  to  create  fresh 
enjoyments  out  of  non-existing  materials — which  constitutes  the 
essence  of  the  poetical  mind — ^fall  away  insensibly,  as  the  nnderr 
slanAng  becomes  matured  and  information  systematized.  Aa 
enlightened  age  is  philosophical — the  age  of  demi-civili»aiou  ia 
poetical. 


The  same  JwopuigiffAief  t^  fwdntingrMid  tciiplwe.  Tli^ 
kmomUdge  xif  uatovjr,  wbich  vji^o^  mth  aiNtfoes  of  iBfftitT*, ' 
liatoot  improved  tte  delinealitOD  of  ihe«iudM;  tnl^Aonthe 
OQotr»ry;»  Igr  enctingiioiieccifBsary  pneciftimij  bM<ifeiEMd  ioeteaiied 
dUBeaXty.  Painters  pourtrayed  ibe  •uffymd  Mnahes  of  tbe 
human  face  better  before  the  circalatioD  ^i\m  bleed  wa8<IUi- 
eoieied— and  eculpton  threw  eutlihe  giant  ft^poetiete  of  tfaeir 
CkOones  with  mone  fldekUy,  heCore  the  grav^ynrda  weie  deeecra^ 
led  for  ihe  disaec^ogp-ropqi.  Their  modc^b  vrwaeiimpie:  itiegr 
were  not  toimtUte  general  priocipleft,  and  Ike  imiverml  lawa  of 
natore,  bat  to  copy  the  individual  figure ;  and  to  do  that  aeoQ- 
rately,  the  mind  should  be  diaembarnased  Xrom  the  conflicta  of 
8pecnUtio%  ibe  inapiratioo  abefild  be  pare  and  unaHoyed,  and  the 
desire  to  jmidaee  a  perfect  work  abould  be  limited  to  the  desire 
of  perfect  imitation.  For  tbia  reason,  the  aocienta  excelled  us 
in  setttptoie  and  in  painting<^-and  for  this  reason,  applied  npon 
braader  gfonnds,  they  exeei  led  na  in  --poetry. 

In  proportion  to  the  abatement  of  poetical  enthusiasm  is  the 
progress  of  experimental  science.    Every  century  adds  to  its  dis- 
coreries^and  beeavse  it  is  oot  yet  complete,  future  centuries  will 
cubivaie  its  pursuit    We  have  amassed  in  our  time  all  the  know* 
ledge  that  reaulted  from  the  laboura  of  our  predeeeasora.    A  boy 
of  ordinary  capacity  may  beeobie  in  a  few  yeaia  aa  wise  aa  Nbw- 
TON,  or  as  profonud  as  Adam  Smith  :  Mrs.  Trimmer  can  teach 
politieal  economy,  aad  young  ladles  can  compile  books  on  geo- 
metiy  and  geology.    These  facilities  to  solid  a^quiiilioas  reduce 
our  passion  for  those  accomplishments  that  seem  supecficial.    We 
will  not  be  satisfied  to  linger  upoo  the  sqrfaoe  of  trutb»when,  by  an 
casyeflbrt,we  can  penetrate  its  reeesses.    Poetry,  therefore,  as 
lemeneoamged  becaose  philosophy  is  moreapread.    The  man 
who  can  analyse  a  compound  will  despise  the  uninstmcted 
soperstition  of  him  who  reverences  its  mysterious  properties*  * 
The  age  of  blind  adoration,  as  well  aa    chivalry^  is  gooe:  and 
we  can  no  more  recall  the  period  when  poetry  iof<uepced  %b0 
depths  of  hnman  feeling,  than  we  can  the  times  when  old  wo^ 
nsen  were  homed  for  witchcraft.    It  was  in  the  absence  of  know- 
ledge that  men  worsUppedftelion  andfoared  supematurel  agen- 
ej  ?  the  eaose  ^b»  the  same,  and  the  effects  were  coeval.    Poetnr 
was  horn  in  forests,  and  amidst  tribes  of  primeval  people ,  it 
ftded  away  in  cities  and  amidst  cultivation ;  and  U  will  at  last 
cease  te  exist  altogether^  when  the  language  pf  Jcienoe,  and 
reaeacch,  and  naked  truth,  becomea  oniverMtiy  dir.  ssainated. 
Bvcn  now  we  caa-seaecely  understand  the  feelin|^  thai  peesetvpd 
the  bouse  of  the  bard -in  the  ravages  and  d^olation  of  War:  we 
can  scarcely  comprehend  the  influence  of  Ttrtaus  over  the 
allHghted  multitudea:  and  the  ecstatic  agony  of  the  Greek  rhs^ 
aodiata^  when  th^y  re^iiited  the  versea  of  Homer,  is  no.w  a  jnoral 
pacsdox.,    Lihe  muaic;  its  infiunnce  ia  a  Jbibipn».and  no  longer  a 
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daeply  wiatail  sympttthy.  We  now  look  Ibaek  as  upon  a  fable, 
OD  the  days  when  laws  and  morals  were  -set  to  miuic-^when  the 
nosiciai^  STRAOSLL^y  is  said  to  have  overeome  his  assassins  by 
a  son^ — when  Eaio^of  Denmark,  was  excited  to  such  frenzy  by 
o^rtain  tones  of  mosic,  that  he  slew  his  attendants ;  and  we  can 
scarcely  credit  an  anecdote  that  is  related  in  the  annals  of^  oar 
own  age,  becanse  being  a  solitary  instance,  it  violates  probability, 
of  Mozart,  who  affected  the  people  of  Naples  so  miraculoasly 
by  his  performance,  that  they  forced  him  to  take  off  his  ring, 
under  a  notion  that  the  jewel  'with  which  it  was  set  was  inhabit^ 
by  a  spirit ! 

NIAGARA  PALLS^AGB  OP  THB  WORLD. 

fProm  the  Seoi§manJ) 
Wi  have  lately  received  a  list  of  papers,  tracts,  and  pamphlets  from  the 
United  States,  which  supply  some  cnrioos  information  on  local  sabjeets. 
Of  this  we  shall  avail  oarseUes  as  occasion  serves,  bat  passiof^  over 
other  sabjects  at  present,  we  mean  to  call  the  readers'  attention  to  Niai^ara 
Falls,  where  sarprising  things  have  been  done,  we  find,  for  the  traveller's 
accommodation.  When  Lieatenant  Hall  visited  this  natural  phenomenou 
in  1816,  he  tells  as  that  to  reach  the  island  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and 
to  get  down  to  the  water's  edge  at  the  bottom  of  the  cascade,  was  an  enter* 
prise  not  without  trouble  and  peril.  He  guessed,  however,  that  the  crowds 
of  wealthy  visitors  would  operate  as  a  bounty  for  the  removal  of  diffical- 
ties,  and  tliat  the  time  would  soon  come  when  the  Falls  would  be  deprived 
of  any  vestige  of  that  solitude,  which  adds  a  charm  to  their  f  randeur,  and 
be  seen,  like  the  Elgin  marbles,  amidst  *' simpering  fashionables  and 
gaping  tradesmen."  ••  I  foresee,"  he  observes,  ««that  in  a  few  years  tra- 
TeUers  will  find  a  fingrer-post,  'To  the  Falls  Tea  Gardens,'  with  cakes 
and  refreshmenu  set  out  on  the  table  rock."  All  this  substantially,  and 
something  more,  has  been  accomplished.  On  the  British  side,  where  the 
descent  to  the  falls  was  formi^rly  by  a  ladder,  impracticable  for  ladles, 
there  is  now  a  good  carriage  road,  by  which  you  may  advance  io  your 
baronch  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  cascade.    For  pedestrians,  there  is 


Gothic  arch  formed  between  the  sheet  of  water  and  the  projecting  fock 
OTcr  which  it  falls.  So  dense  is  the  cload  of  spray  in  this  cavity,  that  U 
penetrates  the  clothes  io  a  single  minute.  Besiaes  these  smaller  places  of 
accommodation,  there  are  two  large  and  handsome  '*  Hostelries"  a  few 
hundred  yards  back  from  the  river.  The  Amerieans,  on  their  side,  have 
been  equally  active,  but  as  usual,  Jonathan  has  looked  at  the  Palls  with  an 
eye  to  business.  The  lovers  of  the  picturesque  will  be  scandalised  to  hear, 
that  a  line  of  manufiwturing  establishments  of  various  kinds,  now  occupies 
the  eastern  shore,  down  almost  to  the  brink  of  the  cascade,  and  that  the 
vul^  noise  of  iron  hammers  and  mill-clq>pers,  mingles  with  the  ever- 
lasting thunders  of  Niagara. 

There  is  a  large  tavern  a  few  hundreds  yards  from  the  river,  and  a 
■maH  one  stands  on  the  verge  of  tlie  bank,  with  a  stair  close  to  it  for  de- 
scending to  the  foot  of  the  Falls.  Goat  Island,  which  in  former  timea 
oonlfl  be  reached  only  with  somedanger,  irnow  as  accessible  as  any  parish 
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dittKli.  Tbe.  Amtfribin  Cknenl  Porter  jotned  it  to  the  cohtliieiit  by  a 
wooden  bnto,  over,  which  cariagcft  can  ptas ;  and  an  ino  has  been  erected 
on  it,  where  ttere  ie  a  Heading-room  and  a  Mnieam  of  local  coHositiet.' 
The  ialaiid,  which  contains  70  aciee,  extends  ^vite  to  the  margin  of  the- 
PalU  livting  tbe  cascade  into  two  nneqnal  divisions,  and  has  a  carriaM' 
rood  ariadiog- round  ite  shores.  To  erect  a  bridge  strong  enooffh  to  resist 
the  ice,  over  an  arm  of  the  river  1000  feet  broad,  and  rosning  along  at  the 
rate  of  18  miles  an  hour  (as  Mr.  Howison  stetes\  was  jast^  considered 
no  slight  achiervoment  in  practical  mechanics;  but  American  enterprise 
hu  accomplished  something  still  bolder.  Prom  the  west  side  of  the 
isfaind,  a  wooden  pier  or  gangway  has  been  mn  ont,  60  vards  in  length, 
resting  on  beams  or  jntung  oointe  of  rock,  and  extendin|f  to  the  very 
brinit  of  thepredpioe..  On  the  extremity  of  this,  the  visitor  can  stand 
secure,  aa  it  wwre  in  the  midst  of  the  msnlng  flood,  at  the  point  where  it  , 
spriiga  from  the  rock,  and  precipitates  itself  by  a  single  [ntch  of  160 
feet  into  the  ticmendons  abyss  below.  The  gangway  progecte  so  far  for- 
ward, that  the  whole  coarse  of  the  sheet  of  water  under  the  observer's  fbet, 
from  fop  to  bottom,  can  beseen.  Perhaps  a  situation  so  calculated  to 
overwhelm  the  mind  with  a  feelbgof  awe^  does  not  exist  any  where  else 
in  the  world.  < 

The  Niagara  Falls,  independently  of  their  grandeur,  possess  an  interest 
from  the  light  they  throw  on  a  curious  question  in  Physical  Geography^- ' 
tie  ^g€  9f  ike  warid.     By  this  expression  we  do  not  mean  the  lapse  of 
timeunee  the.  primitive,  rocks  were  created,  but  the  period  which  has  in* ' 
tervened  since  our  eontinente  and  seasassnme^  their  present  form,  and  our 
rivers  rolled, in  their  present  channels.    Bvery  fall«  indeed,  in  the  course 
ofany  stream,  whether  great  or  littfo,  mavoe  considered  as  a*  natural- 
Chronometer,  but  there  are  few  where  the  emets  admit  of  being  measured ' 
with  the  same  aoenracy  as  those  of  Niagara.    We  shall  explain  how  this  ' 
lakes  placn. 

.If  we  soppose  thai  a  large  instrument,  of  a  kind  not  liable  to  injury 
from  nae,  nad  been  put  in  motion  to  bore  through  a  homogeneous  mass 
ef  rock,  at  the  time  when  our  eontinente  assumed  their  present  form,  and 
had  oontinned  to  work  eqmabip  ever  since,  it  is  plain,  that  after  we  had 
ascertained  by  observation'  the  rate  at  which  the  boring  proceeds,  we  ' 
could  easily  tell,  bv  counting  tbe  work  performed  backwards,  how  long  a 
period  had  elapsea  siiiee  the  operation  began.    If,  for  instence,  we  found 
that  the  boring  went  on  at  the  rate  of  ten  feet  in  a  century,  and  fbund  that 
the  whole  depth  to,  Mich  the  instrument  had  penetrated  was  .100  feet, 
we  wonld  infer  that*19B0«irean  had  passed  since  it  was  put  in  motion. 
Now,  the  water  of  tbe^^iagark  is  exactly  such  a  boring  or  cutting  instru- 
ment.    The  stream,  aide^  by  the  gravel  stones,  masses  of  ice,  and  trunks.  * 
of  trees  which  it  brings  down^  gndnally  undermines  the  rock  below,  or' 
hraaks  off  fragmente  from  it  above*    The  strate  are  thus  cut  through,  and 
the  Ikll  is  constantly,  though  slowljf ,  receding.    From  the  porition  of  Ae 
roeks»  we  are  ahte  to  tell  precisely  where  the  operation  began,  and  the 
distance  from  this  point  to  the  Falls  in  their  present  position  gives  us  the 
measure  of  Ike  work  done.    Two  conditions,  however,  are  necessary  to 
give  ua  eonlidence  in.  our  calculation— that  the  magnitude  of  the  current^ 
nnd-the  tiiiekneps  and  eoaiposltion  of  the  rock,  should  not  vary.    WiUk 
w^gni  to  the  fiesta  we  can  oifly  say,  that  we  have  no  good  reason  to  con*' ' 
dndethat  it  has  either  increased  or  dimiitiehed;  and  those  who  have' 
exmnioed  the  channel  cut  out,  with  an  eye  to  this  question,  do  not  say 
that  thcj  have  discerned  in  the  sise  and  form  of  that  channel  any  iodieation 
of  die  action  of  a  body  of  water  either  larger  or  snOdler  than  die  present. 


With  ngani  to  tht  aecon}*  il  H  oeitein  MmI  tft»  fwk  1«  of  t)M  same  nfMan 
tluNHi^hoat,  that  it  lies  in  nearly  tbe  tame  ootidoa,  and.  bas»  ^mn^nAhf 
apaakiai^  saeh  a  dagroe  oC  aniforarity  aa  to  affbvd  na  a  mticNMd^  frobabtlity 
taal  aa  agjani  of  any  gvten  power  opcratiig  ofov  it,  iroQld  prodnce 
eooal  effeota  in  Mual  timat.  if;  Ihen^  we  conld  aaoertainf  bow  mnch  the 
Falla  had  leeeded  in  a^oentory  «r  tira  eentories,  w«  skkmld  havo  a  aeale 
by  which  to  eatfdiaU  Iha  tioM  thai  faMT  tlapied  iteea  iba  itKam  begmn  to 
ito« 


Lake  Brie»  ooi  of  which  the  river  Nutfara  iows,.it  a  cvrityy  the  eaatcrn 
part  of  whieh«  if  not  the  whole«  if  litnatod  in  a  va^t  hoviionrai  bed- of 
limeatone  retting  on;  sandstone.     This  bed*  teminatea  aix  miles  belotf  the 


^alls  where  its  eigt  forma  a  wtoll  defined  decKWhf  or  wedpwe  from  909 
to  850  £Bet  bight  which  caDbetmoed  with  ease  for  »  boiidved  nMes  eaM 
and  west,  it  divides  the  ooniltKy  moat  distinctly  into  twv  plateaoi^  the 
one  risiaf  dOtf  feet  abovcl  the  otbev.  It  far  almost  iaomlly  certain  thM  thtf 
.Palis  must  have  baoQ  at  thanorthem  ed|pe  of  thb  Table  land,  when  Che 
stream  began  to  flbwt.  It  i»  aymlly  oertaia  tbatthey «re«t  pMs^ntait 
miles  from  It  in  a  dimct  line»  et  mwH  bj  thoootimeof  Ibotriraf  ^  ind  mi 
mm  who  attends  to  the  subject^  can  donM  thnt  Urn  Falla  htfte  ii«re1k0d> 
over  this  space,  and  cot  b  v  the  agency  of  the  water*  the  deep  raviM  of  9W 
feet  which  extend*  from  the  present  mot/of  the  caaciadt^  to  thenatacal  edge 
of  the  limestone  rock  at  Qneenatnwn. 

Science  ioof  slow  giowthin  nowlvyBeHled  cbantrieti  Had  the  firat 
observ^ers^  who  toolt  o»  anmll  pains  W  yenra  ago,  to  ealimate  the  height 
and  breadth  of  the  Falls,  indicated  with  toieaable  aocoraoy  tbmr  po«i«oiy 
on  the  horisootal  plane,  by  a  mftrenee  to  some  fixed  ohjeots,  we  shotrid 
hnve  had  a  scale  by  whicL  the  action  o£  the  cnrrent  in  any  glV en  time 
ceald  be  estimated.  This  was  not  done;  aad^.  hi>  the  abmnce*  ol  bettoi^ 
diOa,  we  can  only  make  nse  of  one  otf  nvo  fast^  mentioned  by  tiavnllers. 

Mr.  Weld,  mo  travelled  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  observeo-^i^m^ 
Volopy  n^Mafti  the  obmrvation  after  himi  that  the  old  inhaUlnnt^ef  the 
distnpt  recoQected  having  seen  the  Falla  soaw  ynrda  |iiafe>  advanced  than 
in  their  present  position  Cpiui  neonee  iU  pimntrs  pae).  Lieotenant  llial^ 
remarks  that  the  British  tall  no  longer  mefita  the- name  it  fbiteeHy  re^ 
ceived,  of  the  '« Horse-shoe'*  hkl ;  tor  it  has  become  an  aento  ispgle.  ^lf 
adds,  '«  An  oficer  who  bad  been  in  the  neighbonrbood  3Q  years»  pointed 
out  to  me  the  alteration  which  had'  taken  pfice  in  the  centie  of  the  ftdl, 
which,  he  estimated  at  aboot  18  feet  in  thu*ty  years."  (Tmvdb,  p.  235.) 
Now,  the  18  feet  of  rock  removed  is  merely  estimated,  and  as  the  object 
was  then  inaccessible,  the  estiomto  mast  bo  oonsldeteid  simply  aa  a  moee 
approximation.  Supposing,  however^  that  it  is  corsect,  we  find,  by  a 
very  simple  calcalatlon,  that  if  the  Fall  h«i  receded. 18  ihet  in  30  y^arv^ 
(jor  seven  inches  per  annom,)  it  mnst  have  rnqnired  61,f  00  years  at  the 
tame  rate  to  pass  over  the  interval  of  seven  milm  between  its  preaent  srit# 
and  its  original  position.  Bat  it  is  matenial  to  obsetve,.  that  aa  tbe  IB 
feet  of  rock  removed  from  the  centre  has  pvodacad  an  indentation  in  thof 
British  Fall,  the  adjacent  rock  towaids  the  two  sides  mnst  have  snfieved 
mnch  less  from  tbe  erosion  of  the  stream  t  and  hence  we  may  infer,  than 
the  waste  of  a  rock  along  the  whole  line  of  the  Fall  has  not  been  evot 
ono4alf  of  what  this  estunito  makes  it.  And  this  change  in  one  sc^is:  _ 
woald  lead  as  to  extend  the  period  nepeiaary  for  the  excairation  of  th»  ~ 
seven  nules  of  ravine  considerably. 


TUB  M«N« 
REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR. 


Thksk  is  no  other  reason  for  the  absence  of  a  letter  f^oiti  the 
leverend  prisoner  this  week^  than  that  he  had  not  a  subject,  and 
was  not,  from  the  pressare  of  other  excop^fationk,  in  the  hamonr 
to  write  one.  The.  Dtbgssis  occupies^  in  the  correcting  of  the- 
proof  sheets,  and  in  making  improvements  and  additions,  more 
real  labour  of  mind»  and  as  much  time  as  the  first  writing  of  it. 
We  are  not  yet  near  the  finish^  andna^  sofascnher  will  find  cause 
to  regxet  this,  when  he  possesses  the  wtsrk.  It  was  not  a  work 
to  be  homed  through  the  press.  '  R.  C. 


CHALLENGE  FOR  DIBCCS9ION  FRONf  THE  REV.  G.  C. 
SMITH,  OF  PENZANC&      ^ 

To  If  r., Richard  Ckrlife,  Fleet-street. 

90,  WelloloseHiqpMie,  Rateliffe  Highway. 

Sra.,^— I  beg  to  inform  you^  I  an  moat  wtliing;  to  discuss  the 
trath  and  bmHts  of  Christianity,  in  a^y  way  you  may  choose, 
ao  eonlident  am  I,  that  Chffstiaiihy  is.  of  dhrind  origin,  that  I 
would  wfllingfy  die  ftir  il 

Wahing  your  iep&y». 

1  remain,  your  well-wisher, 

Janoary  15, 1829.  0.  C.  Smith. 

To  the  Rev.  6.  C.  Smith. 

62,  neet-street,  Jan.  15, 1829. 

ReT.  Sir, — For  a  discussion  of  the  aMriltf  of  the  Christian 
reli^on,  I  am  your  humble  stfhrailt,  at  any  time  or  place  that 
BMiy  be  agreed  upon.  I  have  a  discussion  room  that  will  seat  a 
hoodrDd  persons,  so  t  can  receive  or  wait  upon  you,  just  as  you 
please.  Excepting  the  Friday;.  I  tvill  attend  t9  any  appoint- 
■eot  that  yon  may  propose  for  any  other  day,  to  decide  on  pre- 
lifflinsmea.  I  am  witBng  to  do  an^  thing  6«if  fo  die  for  the 
deTelopement  of  trutfi. 

Respectfhlly,    . 

.  .        «     •  •     . 

Riohaud  Carlilk. 
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TERSES. 

fFrittem  im  a  eoUam  mil,  after  twehe  hourt  labour,  bf  m  ?P^^ 
spinmer,  beatimg  9ome  analogy  la  ike  Heathen  Bell,  and  iMcrtM  to  the 
geaeroue  ChriUiame  tflKt  good  town  of  JVoitUgham. 

LiKS  Plato's  TMl  regkms  of  bell« 
It  the  place  where  rm  4o0in*d  to  repine, 
Te  wood  nymphs,  oh  I  axi  with  your  spell. 
And  let  me  repose  at  yonr  shrine. 

On  my  knees  would  I  worship  the  ^fod, 
Th^  nKical  power  would  I  bless. 
With  what  pleasure  I  'd  kiss  Terra's  sod. 
To  enjoy  bat  a  moment's  recess. 

Throagh  thtr day  Vra  ineesflaatly  toil'd, 
.    And  like  Ixion,  boond  to  the  wheel, 
f n  iir  so  imptire  am  I  broil'd. 
That  M  hot  perspiration  I  feel  1 

Like  infernal  Sysiphns  doomed. 
Two  machines  to  roll  up  which  rebound ; 
Once  a  yonth— like  the  rose  which  has  bloom'd. 
Now  I'm  pale  and  emaciate  fonnd. 

lAke  Tantalns,  I  thirst  for  a  drop, 
•  Of  the  flbrrent  which  flows  from  the  springy. 
Bat  alas !  old  Cerberus*  will  ston 
The  humane,  nor  permit  them  to  bring. 

Oft  I  say  to  mvself,  with  a  sigh. 
Are  these  the  decrees  of  a  God? 
When  the  Goddess  of  Truth  whispers  nigh, 
/  .  rris  an  edict  of  Christian  synod. 

«Tis  as  false,  aye,  as  heR,  to  impute. 
All  our  sorrows  to  old  mother  Eve ; 
And  my  suffisrings  now  will  refute^ 
That  a  Christ  died  mankind  to  retricTe. 

,  Ohl  Christian,  oh!  priest,  black  and  file. 

Of  Christian  forbearance  ne'er  tell. 
On  the  crimes  of  Robertus,f  ve  smile. 
And  myself  in  the  regions  of  hell. 

Yet  our  God's  t  like  Amwrn's  bright  car. 
Which  appears  in  the  east  with  a  smile. 


And  our  Christ,^  like  the  good  polar  star. 
Tbe  magnanimbns  Riehara  Carlik  1 ! ! 

Ashton  under  Lyne.    Not.  ISjji,  18tt. 

*  The  door-keeper*  t  His  esqiloyer. 


Lao. 
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RICHAI^D  CARLILE  AGAINST  JOSEPH  GILBERT. 

**  PROVE  ALL  THINOS,    HOLD  FAST  THAT  WHICH  18  GOOD.** 

I  AM  aboat  to  try  whether  Mr.  Gilbert  can  put  his  text  into  pr^c* 
tice.  In  his  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  "  Nottingham  and  Newark 
Mercary/'  he  has  made  assertions,  imputations,  and  inuendoes 
for  inferences,  which,  I  say,  he  cannot  prove.  I  endeavoured  to 
bring-  him  to  the  proof,  in  a  &ir  and  mild  way,  by  personal  invi- 
tation, which  be  refused  to  comply  with.  I  had  then  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  go  to  law  with  him:  and  to  law  I  have  gone,'to 
demand  proo^  of  some  of  the  statements  made  in  his  letter.  Soon 
after  I  returned  from  Nottingham  to  London,  in  September  last, 
1  caused  a  letter  to  be  written  to  Mr.  Gilbert  by  an  attorney,  to 
askif  hewonld  acknowled^re  the  authorship  of  his  letter  in  the 
"  Nottingham  and  Newark  Mercury.'*  He  was  so  very  honest 
and  very  gentlemanly,  here,  an  in  writing  such  a  letter,  that  he 
did  not  condescend  to  an^iwoi*  my  attorney's  letter.  The  next 
step  was  to  write  to  the  publisher  of  the  paper  to  know  if  he 
would  give  us  evidence  of  sue}i  letter  having  been  written  by 
Mr.  Gilbert.  The  answer  to  this  second  application  was  so 
evasive,  that  we  could  not  act  upon  it,  merely  promising,  that, 
if  brought  into  court  the  publisher  could  not  or  would  not  with- 
hold such  evidence  as  he  had  to  give.  We  Londoners  are  better 
lawyers  than  to  be  duped  this  way,  a,nd  a  second  letter  was 
written,  to  say,  that  the  proprietors  of  the  Mercury  had  their 
choice  as  to  against  whom  the  action  should  be  brought,  them- 
selves or  Mr.  Gilbert.  They  have  choaen  to  bear  the  brunt  of  it ; 
but  I  seek  no  damages  from  the  proprietors  of  the  paper ;  the 
spirit  of  my  action  is  aeainat  Gilbert.  This  sort  of  parleying 
filled  up  the  time  until  the  November  term,  and  caused,  from  the 
pressure  of  other  business,  the  neglect  of  the  preparation  of  my 
declaration  for  that  term.  It  is  now  ready,  and  I  shall  subjoin  it, 
10  give  all  the  world  a  challenge  to  assist  Mr.  Gilbert  in  his  justifi- 
cation. The  frame  and  the  form  and  the  language  of  this  decla- 
ration is  that  of  the  si)ecial  pleader  and  not  mine.  I  wanted  to 
draw  one,  that  should  consort  with  my  ideas  of  propriety:  but 
was  told  that  a  demurrer  may  be  plecided  and  tbe  case  thrown 
rade,  oa  the  informality  of  the  document.  I  do  not  lemembet 
thai  I  ever  saw  a  document,  in  a  legal  process,  that  was  free  from 
m  lie,  or  wiiat,  in  law  practice  is  called  a  fiction. 

I  have  a  double  purpose,  in  bringing*this  action.  It  is  first,  to 
prove  Mr.  Gilbert  a  slanderer,  and  secondly,  to  counteract  a  mass 
of  vile  calumny,  which  pervades  the  town  and  country,  as  to  my 
actions  and  character*  On  my  trials,  in  1819,  I  proved,  that  I 
had  led  a  atrietly  moral  life  up  to  that  time,  and  on  this  trial  to 
come,  1  will  maintain  the  same  proof  up  to  its  time,  and  that 
every  publication  that  has  issued  from  my  pres9,  has  no  other  than 
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a  highly  political  and  moral  bearing.  In  Nottingham,  a  report 
was  eagerly  swallowed  by  the  Christians  of  all  degrees,  that  I 
was  travelling  with  two  daughters,  who  were  pregnant  by  me. 
1  have  no  daughters,  nor  was  any  female  travelling  with  me,yety 
Mr.  Gilbert  knew  very  well,  that  it  was  upon  a  people  of  this 
stamp,  that  his  false  and  slanderous  letter  was  meant  to  operate, 
and  that  is  my  ground  of  damage  against  him.  He  cannot  do  me 
an  injury,  or  damage,  among  those  who  really  know  me. 

So  late  as  Friday  last,  a  friend  of  mine  came  to  me  from  a  wine 
merchant  in  the  City,  who  had  a  serious  charge  against  me,  for 
having  written  a  most  indecent  or  improper  letter  to  a  school-mis- 
tress. My  friend  was  startled  and  uneasy,  until  1  asssured  him  that 
it  was  a  fiction ;  that  I  had  written  no' such  letter,  nor  any  letter  to 
a  female,  but  such  as  he  had  seen.  This  calumny  and  private  slan- 
der, is  the  chief  enemy  with  which  I  have  now  to  contend,  since 
I  have  beaten  all  hands  at  the  game  of  prosecution ;  and  it  is  to 
cope  with  this  enemy,  in  a  formidable  way  and  on  proper  ground, 
that  1  bring  my  action  for  Gilbert's  letter.  I  do  not  seek  damages, 
what  I  seek  is,  a  just  estimation  of  my  real  character ;  and  they 
may  impugn  that  character,  who  may  be  able  or  may  be  pleased 
to  do  it,  and  I  will  bring  no  action,  if  they  will  but  prove  or 
justify  what  they  say.  Mr.  Gilbert  cannot  charge  me  with  pur- 
suing him  with  a  malignity.  I  have  behaved  toward  him,  not 
only  as  a  gentleman,  but  as  an  honest  man ;  and  he  has  behaved 
toward  me  as  a  — ^— .  what  I  will  prove  in  the  trial  of  the  fol- 
lowing declaration: — 

Sllenborongh  and  Markham. 

Michaelmas  Term,  9th  Geo.  4, 
Middlesex  (to  wit)  Richard  Carlile,  plaintiff  in  this  salt,  complains  of 
Jonathan  Dann  and  Josepli  Shaw,  defendants  *  in  this  suit,  being  in  the 
castody  of  the  Marshal  of  the  Marshalsea,  of  oar  Lord  the  now  King, 
before  the  King  himself,  of  a  plea  of  trespass  on  the  case,  &c.  For  that 
whereas,  the  said  plaintiff  now  is  a  good,  true,  honest,  just  and  faithful 
subject  of  this  realm,  and  as  such  hath  always  behaved  and  conducted 
himself,  and  until  the  committing  of  the  severaP grievances  by  the  said 
defendants  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  was  always  reputed,  esteemed,  and  ac- 
cepted by  and  amongst  all  hts  neighbours,  and  other  good  and  worthy 
sanjects  of  this  realm,  to  whom  he  was  in  any  wise  known,  to  be  a  per- 
son of  good  name,  fame  and  credit ;  to  wit,  at  Westminster,  in  the  coanty 
afortaaid.  And  whereas  also  the  said  plaintiff  hath  not  ever  been  guil^, 
or  until  the  time  of  the  committing  of  the  said  several  grievances,  by  the 
said  defendants  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  been  suspected  to  have  been 
guilty  of  the  offences  and  misconduct  hereinafter  mentioned  to  have  been 
charged  upon  and  imputed  to  the  said  plaintiff,  or  of  any  other  such 
offences  or  misconduct;  by  means  of  which  said  ^iremises,  he  the  said 
plaintiff,  before  the  committmg  of  the  said  several  grievances  by  the  said 
defendants,  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  had  deservedly  obtained  the  good 
opinionandcreditof  all  his  neighbours  and  other  good  and  worthy  sob- 
jects  of  this  realm,  to  whom  he  was  in  any  wise  known,  to  wit,  at  H^est- 
jninster  aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid  :  yet  the  said  defendants,  well- 
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knowing  the  j^remises,  but  greatly  envying  tlie  happy  state  and  Condition 
of  the  said  plaintiff,  and  contriving,  and  wickedlv,  and  maliciously  in- 
tesding  to  injure  the  said  plaintiff  in  his  said  good  name,  fame,  and  credit, 
and  to  bring  him  into  public  scandal,  imfamy  and  disgrace,  with  and 
amongst  all  his  neighbours  and  other  good  and  worthy  subjects  of  this 
kingdom,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  suspected  and  believed  by  those  neigh- 
boors  and  subjects,  that  he,  tliesaid  plaintiff  had  been  and  was  guilty  of 
the  offences  and  misconduct  hereinafter  mentioned  to  have  been  charged 
upon  and  imputed  to  the  said  plaintiff,  and  to  subject  him  to  the  pains 
and  penalties  by  the  laws  of  this  kingdom,  made  and  provided  against, 
and  inflicted  upon  persons  guilty  thereof,  and  to  vex,  harrass,  oppress, 
impoverish,  and  wholly  ruin  him,  the  said  plaintiff,  heretofore  to  wit,  on 
the  6th  day  of  September,  a.  d,,  1828,  to  wit,  at  Westminster  aforesaid,  in 
the  coanty  aforesaid,  falsely,  and  wickedly,  and  malicioosly  did  publish, 
and  cause  and  procure  to  be  published  a  certain  false,  scandalous,  and 
defamatory  libel,  of  and  concerning  the  plaintiff,  in  the  form  of  a  Letter 
in  a  certain  public  Newspaper  or  Journal,  to  wit,  a  Journal  called  or 
known  by  the  name  of  *'  The  Nottingham  and  Newark  Mercury,'*  and 
purporting  to  be  signed  and  subscribed  by  the  name  of  one  Joseph  GiU 
oert,  io  a  certain  part  of  which  said  libel  there  was,  and  is  contained 
amongst  other  things,  the  false,  scandalous,  malicious,  libellous  and  de- 
famatory matter  following,  of  and  concerning  the  plaintiff,  that  is  to  sa^, 
'M  did  not  believe  that  the  object  of  Mr.  Cariile  (meaning  tlie  said 
plaintiff)  in  seeking  it,  was  a  candid  regard  to  truth,  1  wish  the  general 
tenor  of  bis  publications,  and  the  special  design  of  some  of  them  (too  vile 
to  be  named)  could  allow  me  to  give  him  credit  for  such  a  motive." 

And  ij  a  certain  other  part  of  which  said  libel  there  was,,  and  is  con- 
tained the  false,  scandalous,  malicious,  libellous  and  defamatory  matter 
following,  of  and  concerning  the  plaintiff,  that  in  to  say,  **  of  the  private 
character  and  morals  of  the  gentleman  in  question  (meaning  thesaia  plain- 
tiff^ I  am  happily  ignorant.  1  know  nothing  more  of  him  (meaning  the  said 
plaintiff^  than  he  (meaning  the  said  plaintiff)  has  chosen  to  tell,  but  if  he 
(meaning  the  sud  plaintiff)  lends  bis  (meaning  the  said  plaintiff)  name 
to  pablications,  the  tendency  of  which  he  (meaning  the  said  plaintiff) 
woold  shrink  from  embodying  in  practice,  it  would  be  hard  to  reconcile 
such  an  act  with  any  notion  of  integrity,  and  if  he  (meaning  the  said 
plaintiff)  would  make  such  works  (as  some  I  cannot  name)  the  standard 
of  hi8(meaninjrthesaid  plaintiff)  own  morality,  1  may  assert,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  is  not  a  father,  a  hosband,  a  brother,  a 
man,  sane  and  sound  in  the  empire,  whose  first  indignant  impulse  would 
not  be  such  as  I  find  it  difl&cult  genteelly  to  express." 

And  the  said  plaintiff  further  saith,  that  the  said  defendants  fur- 
ther contriving  and  intending  as  aforesaid,  heretofore  to  wit,  on  the  dav 
and  year  aforesaid,  at  Westminster  aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid^ 
fiilsely,  wickedly  and  maliciously  did  publish,  and  cause  and  procure  to 
be  published  a  certain  other  false,  scandalous,  and  defamatory  libel,  of 
and  concerning  the  said  plaintiff,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  in  a  certain  public 
Newspaper,  or  Journal,  to  wit,  a  Journal  called  or  known  by  the  name  of 
**Tbe  Nottingham  and  Newark  Mercury,"  and  purporting  to  be  signed 
by  one  Joseph  Gilbert,  containing  therein  (amongst  other  thin^)the  talse» 
scandalous,  malicious,  libellous,  and  defamatory  matter  following,  6f  and 
concerning  the  said  plaintiff,  thatis  to  say, "  I  did  not  believe  that  the  ob- 
jectof  Mr.  Cariile  (meaning  the  said  plaintiff)  in  seeking  it,  was  a  candid 
rei^ard  to  truth,  I  wish  the  general  tenor  of  his  (meaning  the  said  nlaintiff's) 
ptiblicatM>ns,  and  die  special  design  of  some  of  them,  (too  vile  to  be  named) 
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could  allonr  me  to  give  him  (meaning  the  said  plaintiff)  credit  for  such  a 
motive." 

.  And  the  said  plaintiff  further  saith,  that  the  said  defendants  further 
contriving  and  intendinic  as  aforesaid,  heretofore  to  nrit,  on  the  d«v  and 
•year  aforesaid,  at  Westminster  aforenid,  in  the  comitv  aforesaid,  falselTt 
wickedly,  and  maliciously  did  publish,  and  cause  and  procure  to  be  pnb- 
Kshed,  a  certain  other  false,  scandalous,  and  defamatory  libel,  of  and 
eonoemingthe  said  plaintiff,  containing  therein  (amongst  other  things)  the 
ftilse,  scandalous,  malicious,  libellous,  and  deramatory  matter  followin^« 
that  is  to  say,    *^  of  the  private  character  and  morals  of  the  gentleman  m 


lends  his  (meaning  the  said  plaintiff)  name  to  publications  the  tendency 
of  which  he  (meaning  the  said  plaintiff^  would  shrink  from  embodying 
in  practice,  it  would  be  hard  to  reconcile  such  an  act  with  any  notion  of 
integrity ;  and  if  he  (meaning  the  said  plaintiff)  would  make  such  works 
(as  some  I  cannot  name)  the  standard  of  his  (meaning  the  said  plaintiff^) 
own  morality,  I  may  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  thattbeve  is 
not  a  father,  a  husmmd,  a  brother,  a  man,  sane  and  sound  in  the  empire, 
"Whose  first  indignant  impulse  would  not  be  such  as  I  find  it  difficult 
genteelly  to  express."  By  means  of  the  committing  of  which  said  several 
grievances,  by  the  said  defendants  as  aforesaid,  he  the  said  plaintiff  hath 
been  and  is  greatly  injured  in  his  said  good  name,  fame,  and  credit,  and 
brought  into  public  scandal,  infamy  and  disgrace,  with  and  amongtrt  all 
his  neighbours  and  other  good  and  worthy  subjects  of  this  realm,  insomuch 
that  divers  of  those  neirnbours  and  subjects  to  whom  the  innor*nce  and 
integrity  of  the  said  plaintiff  in  the  premises  were  unknown,  have,  on 
occasion  of  the  committing  of  the  said  grievance  by  the  said  defendants 
as  aforesaid,  from  thence  hitherto  suspected  and  believed,  and  still  do 
susoect  and  believe  the  said  plaintiff  to  have  been,  and  to  be  a  person 
guilty  of  the  offences  and  misconduct  hereinbefore  mentioned  to  have 
been  charged  and  imputed  to  the  said  plaintiff  bv  the  said  defendants,  and 
have  by  reason  of  tne  committing  of  the  said  grievances  by  the  said 
defendants  as  aforesaid,  ftt>m  thence  hitherto  whollv  refused,  and  still  do 
refuse  to  have  any  transaction,  acquaintance,  or  discourse  with  him,  the 
•said  plainlaff,  ms  they  were  before  used  and  accustomed  to  have,  and 
otherwise  would  have  had.  And  the  said  plaintiff  hath  been  and  is  by 
means  of  the  premises  otherwise  greatly  injured,  to  wit,  at  Westminster 
aforesaid,  in  the  county  afbresmd,  to  the  damage  of  ^  said  phuntiff  of 
j^200,  and  therefore  he  brings  his  suit 


January  7i  1829. 


To  the  Ediiar  of  ''  The  Lion.'* 

Sib, — I  cannot  see,  that  you  were  guilty  of  any  inconsistency,  in  admitt- 
ing into  No.  21,  vol.  2,  of  The  Lion,  any  extracts  from  '*  The  Empire 
otthe  Nairs."  The  philosophy  of  that  publication  is  to  show  the  supe- 
riority of  truth  over  faith ;  and  what  b  the  foundation  of  paternity,  and 
the  evil  that  it  has  necessitated,  marriage,  but  faith  ?  Shall  your  readers, 
who  will  not  believe  in  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  be  favourable  to  an 
.  institutiony  that  will  not  bear  a  scrutiny,  and  is  only  foundedon  as  sertion? 
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^^Jl^J^P  ^^  '^m^veexcIuaedworkioffictiQii,  leoncoive 
iwiyoa  bare  adopted  a  plan  contrary  to  the  interest  of  your  joaroal,  and 
aJ^}^^^^""^  ???f  principles.  More  liberal  idm  were  spread  by 
rf  H„«.*"'L"*^^''^5  ""Z  ^V^^^  »nd  Diderot,  than  by  the  serious  essays 
^l^"  A^^  lendenng  them  aneeable,  Hehetius  rendered  his  opinions 
S2a^  of  tlKI^'r?^^  h ""^  '".  »?^\«n«.  •<>  fiction  may  be  used  in 
itriS^  Si^'  .^A  '®°'**'  *  periodical  work  saooessfol,  one  third  of 
"Mwud  be  dedicated  to  amnsement  and  fiction.    Propose  this  to  your 

b»  ofneJITsBSLX  ^*^^  "^^  '^^"^^  ^"^^  ^^"*  ^^* ^^^^  ^^*  *  °*^ 

wLTO.n  J"  ??'•  **S  ^*^  philosophers ;  and  tb  notes  in  proie  and 
wW  u  •S!*y  "  ^"^  ^"^^  ■"  n^'  ^««»  esteemed  than  the  te>t  in  rerse  : 
nSL^  ^"^  ^^  ^^^.  P'^'^P^  '^  '^^  *"*^'  of  ••  The  Empire  of  th^ 
or  \vL  ..  u  ,P"^l«'»«d  hw  essay,  was  under  a««,  and  "  The  ChUd 
hLt!^^'  ^™»  *»•  criticised  him,  and  whom  I  propose  to  criticise  in 
■wtttra,  w,  M  he  has  had  the  goodness  to  inform  your  readers,  a  rrand- 
^^*J^C^J^^'  ^  supported  his  assertions  with  a  train  ofargu- 
2^  "^wcli  the  unsupported  declamation  of  the  semor  cannot  owr-. 

1.  flJT***?  ^  pwposteious,  to  require  of  a  grandfather,  to  read  a  romance 
mK»^  ToiooMt,  though  the  German  reviewen  assure  us  that  it  be  a  pbi- 
I^^  ^ 7®^*»  ^"?"  th* inconveniences,  contiudictions and  horrorsof 
w  Mtttrtutwos  tie  discussed;  and  consequently,  «  The  Empire  of  the 
»««L.i*i?^  *•  compared  with  the  Arabian  Nights ;  yet,  as  the  aufehor 
JSS?i  l!?' "JT^  *•  *■" amplification  of  the opinmns  that  he  liad pre- 
TioMiypoblished  la  the  Essay,  acritic  would  have  rendered  himself  more 
STv?.?  J"o«^.•nd  consequently  to  do  justice  to  his  author,  had  he 
wwied  tAoseopuuons  in  every  channel  before  he  set  about  overturning 

Upon  one  point,  they  both  agree,  a  woman  has  the  same  right  to  dis- 
pone oi  jf  r  afieetions,  that  a  man  has :  and  your  Bristol  friend  says»  "I 
^  MdiBpuu  the  Wight  of  the  virgin  Molly  to  prevail  on  Tom  the  carter 
£5*K?5'  T*?  fH^5  but  if  she  makes  her  fether  and  brothers  nuunHun 
her  child,  I  bold  her  nearly  as  bad  as  the  Virgin  Mary,  &c?'  If  your 
omtol  friend  had  reflected  a  moment,  he  must  have  observed  that  Molly. 
UMicr  the  Nau-sTstem  could  have  had  no  father,  and  wonld  not  have 
"?*"  wna'  a- father  was;  and  as  her  brothers  could  have  no  children 
oi  taeir  ovi^  they  wonld  naturally  adopt  the  child  of  their  sister,  witiiout 
uu)ninog  vlio  or  what  was  the  father,  or  perhaps  imagining  the  necessity 

f  k^  •  ^ould  indeed  be  unjust  to  force  a  man  to  suppcurt  the  children 
OI  His  auter,  as  well  as  those  of  his  wife ;  but  among  the  Nairs,  he  would 
^J5J  "®  ^M  5^  ^*S  hiuKohildren.  Under  such  a  System,  a  sister  would 
Pjowuoe  children  as  a  tree  produces  fruit,  without  any  inquiry  from  what 
^fA^t  v^  *™*  *****  conveyed  the  seed.  Even  among  us,  the  brother 
**«?k  ™  nephews,  when  he  happens  to  have  no  children  of  his  own ; 
*w»  pow  much  more  fond  of  them  would  he  be  in  a  country,  where  he 
wei(  ttie  nearest  posnble  male  relation,  and  he  could  have  no  nearer  heirs 
Sa^ik  •"**'*•  children  s  he  knows  that  they  are  his  own  flesh  and 
UA^l}^"^^^  from  that  sister,  who  had  issued  from  the  same  womb,  who 
o^a  M  St  the  same  breasts  with  him^lf.  He,  like  an  European  husband* 
caaoot  look  in  their  faces,  and  fancy  that  he  sees  there  the  features  of 
*  ^y*'  'jlwc'^cr  was  their  father,  he  mwt  be  their  apcle. 

Your  Bristol  friend,  when  he  tolks  of  Otaheite  and  the  garden  of 
raiadise,  seems  not  aware,  tiiat  the  Nairs  are  not  the  only  people  that 
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fdlloir  tills  STstem,  but  that  other  nations  novr,  and  several  more  formerfyv 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  followed  the  same :  as  the  Ashantees,  the  ancient 
Oaals,  the  Americans,  at  their  first  discovery,  &c.— See  Washington 
Ir?ing's  Life  of  Colombns. 

**  As  the  author  of  *  The  Empire  of  the  Nairs'  refers  to  nature,  I  will 
follow  him  there,*'  so  says  your  Bristol  friend  ;  but  how  has  he  done  it  ? 
'*A11  the  other  animals  are  free  in  love,  and  to  the  mothers  alone  falls 
the  cai«  of  the  ofispiinf  .*'  So  says  the  author,  (page  653,)  and,  perhaps, 
in  saying  all,  he  said  too  much ;  for  the  birds  and  fishes  are  animals 
also.  But  had  he  said,  as  he  probably  meant,  the  inimals  that  have  the 
mostresemblance  to  man,  be  wonid  have  been  perfectly  correct;  and  your 
friend  allows  that  the  ahMrtbedog,  the  rabbit,  the  hare,  &c.,  follow  the 
Nair  system,  nor  will  he  dispute  that  the  oolt  follows  the  mare,  and  not 
the  stallion:  the  calf  follows  the  cow,  and  not  the  bull.  But  then,  he 
says,  the  birds  and  fishes  do  not  follow  this  system. .  Wbset  then  ?  Sorely 
he  will  not  deny  that  the  sheep,  dog,  rabbit  and  hare,  have  more  analogy 
to  man  than  biras  and  fishes  have. 

AlloMring,  therefore,  that  the  birds  know  both  a  father's  and  a  mother's 
care,  the  fisnes  know  neither  one  nor  the  other ;  and,  unfortunately,  man- 
kind having  imitated  the  birds  of  the  air,  instead  of  adopting  the  osages 
of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  how  maiw  millions  of  infants  have  been  cast  on 
the  ocean  of  life  like  spawn  of  fishes  ?  The  usages  of  society,  by  re* 
ouiring  that  these  miseraole  beings  should  have  a  lawful  father,  a  parent 
tnat  can  never  be  ascertained,  have  deprived  them  of  their  mother,  their 
natural  parent,  that  is  liable  to  no  doubt.  The  dog  in  the  fable,  who,  in 
catching  at  a  second  bone,  loses  the  first,  is  justly  punished  for  his 
avidity.  It  is  hard,  that  foundlings  should  snfier  for  tne  prejudices  of 
others.  Every  child  must  be  the  natural  child  of  his  mother:  but  may 
be  only  the  lawful  child  of  his  father.  Reflect,  for  a  moment,  on  the 
pangs  of  a  mother,  who  is  forced  by  our  false  ideas  of  modesty  to  abandon 
ner  infant. 

'  If  all  voluptuous  and  debauched  characters  are  fond  of  admiring  the 
liberty  of  the  bull,  the  prodigal  life  of  the  cock,  and  envy  every  sparrow 
that  they  meet,  must  tfiev  not  be  little  qualified  for  marriage  ?  and  must 
not  an  unprejudiced  mina  approve  a  system,  that  would  permit  them  to 
follow  their  natural  inclinations,  without  doing  harm  to  themselves,  or 
to  others.  If  such  characters  be  only  goats  with  men's  faces,  let  your 
friend  try  the  experiment  of  marriage  upon  two  goats,  and  see  if  they 
would  not  pull  and  strike,  till  one  of  tnem  had  caused  the  death  of  the 
other.  Do  not  the  number  of  murders  of  man  and  wife,  with  which 
our  daily  papers  are  filled,  to  the  disgrace  of  our  lawgivers,  proceed  from 
the  same  cause  ? 

Your  Bristol  friend  considers  next  the  helpless  state  of  the  infancy  of 
man  ;  but  if  feeble,  who  is  more  capable  than  the  mother  to  superintend 
this  feebleness  of  his  first  years?  in  the  first  place,  the  mother,  having 
received  a  different  education  than  at  present,  would  be  a  superior  being 
herself :  and  afterward  the  child  is  sent  to  school  or  bound  apprentice ; 
and  numbers  of  children  might  be  clothed,  fed,  and  educated  at  Lancas« 
ter  schools,  or  according  to  the  pla|is  of  the  co-operative  societies,  much 
cheaper  and  better  than  they  now  are  at  home.  If  children  are 
necessary  to  the  State,  the  State  may  contribute  to  their  support, 
and  have  in  return  a  claim  on  their  labour  or  other  services.  In  France, 
every  enfitni  trouvi,  who  has  been  educated  at  the  public  cost,  must  work 
a  certain  time  to  indemnify  the  public,  before  he  is  at  liberty  to  work  for 
himself. 
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Yoar  frieod's  eulogy  on.  parental  afibction  gircs  me  a  favorable  opinioa 
of  htt  penonal  worth  and  his  kind-heartedness,  but  were  he  bom  among 
tteiVaira,  where  an  uncle  ia  the  natural  protector  of  his  sister's  children, 
he  vould  feel  for  them  the  same  affection  and  pride,  which  he  now  feels 
ibr  those  children,  whom  be  believes  his  own,  and  there  be  might  in- 
dntoe  his  feelings  with  greater  security^  for  there  no  wife  could  laugh 
m  her  sleeve 

*'  WheneVr  she  sees  her  husband,  like  a  sot, 
^  Fondle  the  child  he  never  had  begot  ;** 

i»d,  as  your  friend  appears  conversant  in  the  history  of  birds,  it  is  sin- 
gular that,  bavfng  lunted  at  the  wantonness  of  the  sparrow,  he  has  pass- 
ed over  in  silence  the  waggery  of  the  cuckoo. 

To  what  your  friend  says  of  the  nobility,  I  have  nothing  to  object, 
ud  1  am  happy  to  see  he  agrees  with  our  author,  that  if  the  descent  of 
heirs  wen^  from  their  females,  there  would  be  some,  (I  would  say,  a  per- 
/ect^  certainty ;  but  what  has  the  long  rhapsody  that  follows  about  seduc« 
turn  and  pr(»titution  to  do  with  the  Nair  system  ?  These  are  the  abuses 
of  Eoropie,  and  proceed  from  our  extravagant  estimation  of  chastity.  Do 
»7*^  with  marriage,  and  you  would  do  away  with  prostitution  also:  In 
the  liomance,  lie  might  have  found  whole  chapters  on  the  horrors  of  prosti- 
tution, and  these  not  the  least  moral  that  have  been  written  on  the  subject. 
Such  are  theepisodesof  the  heart-broken  and  the  depraved  prostitute  in  the 
Kcond  volume.  Where,  asks  he,  is  the  comparison  between  the  woman  of 
divided  love, and  her  whose  affections  are  placed  on  one  dear  object ;  let 
your  author  define  it, — But  who  would  oblige  any  woman  to  divide  her  love, 
if  she  find  a  lover  equally  disposed  to  confine  himself  to  her ;  and  could  vour 
fnend,  who  makes  this  challenge  to  the  author,  have  read  the  long  eulogy 
on  Constancy,  which  fills  a  whole  closely-printed  pajfe  (670  and  67i]) 
not  Co  mention  a  multiplicity  of  passages  to  the  like  purpose,  interspersed 
throughout  the  Romance.  All  tne  Author  maintains  is,  that  if  constancy 
be  natanl,  it  would  subsist  of  itself;  and  that  if  inconstancy  be  natural, 
it  cannot  be  detrimental.  It  is  marriage  that  takes  away  the  charm  of 
constancy,  which  should  be  voluntary. 

The  Antlior  laments  (page  657)  that  marriage  seems  ordained  exclu- 
sively for  the  coin  fort  of  the  man,^  that  of  the  woman  being  disregarded. 
But  this  your  Bristol  friend  considers  very  proper,  and  he  talks  of  the 
necessity'  of  a  wife,  of  her  attention  to  our  comforts,  of  the  great  share 
she  has  in  the  rearing  and  educating  our  (lier)  children,  of  her  attention 
in  our  sickness,  &c.  Here  the  cloven  foot  appears.  Many  Whigs,  who 
rail  abroad  against  priests  and  kin^s,  become  Tories  when  they  return  to 
their  elbow  chairs ;  and  some  men  imagine  that  women  were  created  for 
their  comfort,  as  the  West  Indian  Planter  considers  the  negro  created  for 
his ;  but  every  prudent  egotist  would  do  well  to  keep  her  at  a  distance 
from  bis  sick  bed,  lest  she  should  have  learnt  the  new  Edinburgh  hug 
and  squeeze,  for  possibly  she  may  be  tired  of  being  his  breedmg  ma- 
rine. If  murder  can  be  committed  with  so  much  facility,  man  and  wife 
would  do  well  to  adopt  the  plan  of  sleeping  in  separate  beds. 

Having  told  us,  a  few  lines  before,  that  man  is  by  niiture  false,  cruel, 
and  inconstant,  (not  reflecting  that  if  so,  he  is  little  (j^ualified  to  be  tied,  ' 
j&od  stiU  less  qualified  to  he  tied  to) ;  your  Bristol  friend  gives  him  bet- 
ter charxter,  and  says,  **  Man  is  a  sensitive  being,  possessed  of  so  many 
superior  qualities  to  the  brute,  that  his  love  is  of  a  more  refined  nature* 
and  his  greatest  happiness  in  love  consists  in  the  conviction  that  his  misr 
tress  is  solely  attached  to  himself:  hence  arises  the  pang  of  jealousy. 
and  death  from  disappointed  love.**    Is  it  in  consequence  of  his  superior 
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^■ftKti«f ,  that  he  alone  reqairet  to  be  shackled  ?  Does  voor  friend  odd- 
aider  his  egotnm  one  of  his  saperior  qualities  ?  As  Co  death  from  disap- 
voinled  lo^e,  it  is  as  rare  as  death  from  seasickpeMi  and,  thooib  jea- 
lonsv  may  torment  a  lover,  (aad  eo  SMMh  the  worse,)  in  a  hnshand  it  ge- 
nenlly  proeeeds  frMD  tiK  fear  of  ridicule,  or  of  sparions  children.  It 
pwcutdi  rather  from  avarice  than  from  delicacy.  Insare-  their  wives  from 
pregnancy,  and  few  liosbands  would  act  to  their  wives  like  the  dog  in  the 
manger. 

Your  old  friend  next  rants  like  a  young  Romeo.  She  is  the  idol  of 
his  love,  the  c^od  of  lus  worship,  and  the  saint  of  his  idolatry,  hecanse 
he  Is  all  that  to  her. 

But  here  the  young  philosopher  is  a  match  for  him. 

**  A  lover  extols  nis  mistress  into  a  deity,  and  exalts^n  paying  her 
dirlne  honors.  What  taste  in  every  ornament  of  her  dress ;  what  esgyres- 
sion  in  every  feature  of  her  countenance  I  Her  mien  is  the  mSen  of  Venus, 
her  air  has  the  majesty  of  Juna,  the  wit  of  Minerva  graces  her  conversa- 
tion; her  image  embeflishesthesolitary  walk,  hersmile  gilds  the  midnight 
dream,  her  presence  is  heaven.  No  courtier  is  so  humble  or  submissive 
as  he ;  she  u  the  sovereign  of  his  soul,  liis  idol.  At  length  the  spell 
works  its  desired  effect ;  her  head  cannot  support  tiie  fragrance  of  the 
incense  that  burns  at  her  feet;  she  pities  her  aaorer,  she  marries  him — ^her 
empire  ceases,  the  goddess  sinks  into  a  mortal,  the  queen  is  treated  as  a 
slave:  alas!  poormfe!*' 

Your  Bristol  friend  next,  like  Otiiello,  relates  t!tc  early  story  of  h'ls 
everlasting  love,  and  in  so  doing,  he  pricks  up  his  cars  like  an  old  war- 
borse  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  defies  the  Nair  to  produce  anything 
half  so  fine,  and  half  so  sentimental. 

Here  I  must  refer  you  to  the  Romance,  Vol.  I,  page  128,  where  an  old 
schoolmaster,  not  indeed  a  grandfather,  (grandfatWs  being  unknown  in 
the  exnpfre  of  the  Nairs)  but  the  lorer  of  a  grandmother  thus  relates  their 
loves  from  their  very  school  days. 

'*  For  my  part,  1  bless  the  moment  when  my  mother  first  placed  me  at 
this  school :  I  was  a  child  of  eight  Tears,  I  soon  became  acquainted  with 
a  little  girl  of  my  own  age.  We  played  together  every  children's  game : 
in  the  school  hours  we  studied  on  the  same  bench :  inseparable,  we  both 
approached  the  age  of  maturity.  O  ^he  impatience  of  no  bridegroom 
could  equal  mine  on  that  day,— of  no  bridegroom  in  Persia  or  iCrabia, 
though  he  be  not  suffered  to  see  the  face  of  his  bride  till  the  irrevocable 
ceremonjr  be  passed.  If  ith  him  curiosity  is  mistaken  for  love ;  hut  love, 
pure  genial  love  warmed  my  heart,  warmed  both  our  hearts,  and  for  forty 
years  it  has  glowed  with  unabated  fire,  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  our 
lives. 

*'2>e  Orey.  Forty  years!  what  unexampled  fidelity,  and  in  a  country 
where  variety  is  allowed ! 

'*  Preceptor.  Constancy  would  have  been  a  more  proper  word.  Fidelity 
Is  only  shown  when  one  acts  in  obedience  to  one's  outy,  contrary  to  one's 
inclination.  The  word  fidelity  should  never  be  usea  in  matters  of  love ; 
loTe  b  an  exhalation  of  the  soul ;  should  oae  wish  to  impose  any  duties 
on  it,  like  the  shade  of  Creusa,  it  wtiuM  5!ip  through  one's  arms  and 
vanish  into  air.  But  think  not,  because  irt  ^Hih  conntnr  we  change  when 
we  please,  that  we  are  less  constant  in  r>ui  •Jft'ctions  than  other  nations. 
Strike  out  from  the  list  of  constant  coupk's  iu  your  country,  or  any  other 
countrjT*  where  marriage  is  tolerated,  all  those  who  are  constant  from 
hjrpocrisy,  avarice,  fear  of  shame  or  death,  ignorance  (for  there  are 
countries  where  the  wife  never  saw  the  face  of  any  otiier  man  than  of  lier 
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kasbwid)  horn  rapentitioji,  lad  to  fprtb  s  and  comit  th^  Temiiniog 
coaples,  vlio  are  coDstant  from  inclination*  and  yon  will  find  that  tte 
Damber  of  constant  conptes  in  CaUcat  ivill  exceed  their  number  in  any 
city  on  the  globe*  This  may  be  easily  believed;  each  has  eyery  opportu- 
nity of  learning  the  cliaracter  of  the  other :  this  also  is  an  adrantage  of 
oar  system  of  education.  The  pleasing  recollection  of  cTery^  little  eyentt 
that  occorred  in  their  days  of  mnocence  and  childhood,  lends  to  their 
Bcrita  an  additional  cham,  and  joins  the  two  school-fellows  till  death." 

If  your  friend  be  happr  in  marriage,  we  can  only  hone  that  his  Wife 
nay  be  equally  happy  ;  but  becMiae  a  man  has  won  a  pnie  in  the  lottery, 
he  must  not  lose  hU  temper,  should  any  one  uboae  n  kitiny  an  a  nuisance. 

Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  your  friend  has  mistiJMtt  lilt  cfawader  of  tfaa 
Author,  (if  the  character  of  any  Author  may  concern  his  readers.)  From 
hb  long  praises  of  celibacy,  as  being  favoraole  to  the  pursuits  of  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  science,  kc,^  one  would  rather  imagine  him  of  studious 
habits;  nor  is  it  likely,  that  a  young  man,  if  only  addicted  |o  sensual 
pleasures  and  dissiputioa*  would  have  produced  the  essay  in  question, 
though  it  may  not  have  the  approbation  of  your  Bristol  friend. 

Next  foltow  repetitions  of  tne  same  declamations  in  favor  of  marria^. 
Tour  friend  says,  that,  if  an  unprincipled  villain  would  uliscard  the 
woman,  who  had  placed  all  confidence  in  his  vows,  and  leave  the  produce 
of  hu  love  to  misery  and  want,  he  must  be  bound  by  laws.  This  I  deny, 
1st.  What  advantage  would  it  be  to  a  woman,  to  be  bound  to  an  unprin« 
cipled  villun  ?  2dry.  It  is  not  certain  that  he  be  the  father  of  her  ofispring. 
In  France  and  Austria,  by  the  Republican  code,  and  tiie  laws  of  Joseph 
the  Seeond,  children  bom  in  marriage  belong  to  the  husband ;  but  all 
children  bmn  out  of  marriage,  belong  only  to  the  mother,  who,^if  she 
cannot  or  choose  not  to  educate  them,  puts  tnem  into  the  hospital,  where 
they  are  educated 
marriages  lieie,  ' 

Somuchfor; _    ,^ 

lemark,  that  brother  and  sister,  or  two  individuals  of  diffisrent  sexes 
might  keep  shop  together,  as  well  as  man  and  wife.  If  an  obligatioi^fbr 
life  could  only  ensure  fidelity  to  one's  duties,  shopmen  might  be  bound 
for  life  also.  No  dissolution  of  partnership  should  be  allowed,  and 
instead  of  freeing  the  negroes,  we  should  turn  our  labourers  into  slaves. 

Such  being  my  sentiments,  I  conceive.  Sir,  that  you  need  no  absolu- 
tion for  vonr  insertion  of  the  Ewayi  and  au>  h»ppy  Uiat  another  oottcs- 
pondcnt  has  bid  yon  go  op. 

A  MoTUXu's  Son. 


Dse  not  to  educate  tnem,  puts  them  into  toe  nospiiaii  wnere 
sted  at  the  public  expense.    What  are  the  consequen^ies  of 
e,  forced  by  the  parish  officers  ?  Murder  and  infanticide, 
r  your  friend's  letter.    On  'jour  notes  upon  it  I  will  only 


THJS  PARSON. 


Sometimes  she  eometh  with  a  tythe-plg's  /«</, 
Hckliog  the  Parson.  S  u  AKSFSAite . 

•   '■        "  r 

^*  What  is  our  seipond  bov  to  be  ?" 

Said  Mrs.  Cecil  Normanoy. 

Her  spouse  replied,  **  Why— let  us  see— 

^  A  Parson." 

So  Master,  only  half  a  fool. 

Is  straightways  posted  off  to  school, 

And  placed  upon  the  lowesi;  stool 

At  Pwrson '«. 
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He  apprehends  with  aportt  and  plays, 
Some  very  pretty  yicious  ways, 
As  father  did  in  former  days, 

At  Parson  — 

Thus  all  "  the/ellan'*  love  he  eams^ 
A  gentlemanly  way  discerns ; 
'  Odiprofanum  vulgua*  learns, 

^  At  Parson  — 

O  Horace,  that  so  much  of  yon, 
Catnllas  and  Tibailos  too» 
Most  of  necessity  indue, 

AParsonf 

To  hear  some  Christian  man  of  God, 
Bxponnd  to  youth  some  heathen  sod — 
Omite  is,  certes,  something  odd.* 

OPaiMDs! 

Well,  well,  the  boy,  thro'  *  propria  ^imp,' 
Hopp*d  on  from  form  to  form»  till  he 
Went  to  the  UniTersity ; 

From  Parson- 


And  when  matricnlated  there* 

Boats,  badcert,  dc^s  and  horses  share. 

Each  hoar  lie  can  trom  study  spare. 


Sweet  Pkrson  t 


Brave  Parson ! 


He  learns  to  drink,  to  breed  a  row. 

To  floor  his  man,  I  can't  tell  how ; 

/        Till  honours  thick  adorn  his  brow, 

Meantime  he  takes  up  his  degrees. 
For  that*s  a  thing  that's  done  with  ea 
That  is,  when  the  superiors  please. 

Good  Parsons ! 

Behold  him  now  fulfil  the  cure 
Of  ttncle*s  manor,  Grind'em-poor ; 
His  maiden  sermon  preach*dj  all  o*er 

A  Parson. 

And  there  he  lives  for  many  years. 

Drinks,  whores,  or  something  worse  and  swears. 

But  all  in  private  with  his  peers, 

Wise  Parson ! 

*•  On  Sunday,"  say  the  country  folk. 

As  wise  as  oxen  in  a  yoke, 

**  How  larnedly  his  rev'rence  spoke. 

Our  Parson!" 

O  conld  ye  hear,  deluded  crew. 

With  what  contempt  he  speaks  of  yon. 

You'd  to  the  devil  give  his  due. 

Your  Parson. 

•  See   "  Harwood  on  the  Classics,"  for  a  full  account  of  the  lives  of  the 
above' mentioned  worthies. 
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Behold  him  in  the  potpit  stand,  * 
His  cambric  kerefaief  in  hin  band. 
His  look  deTOQt,  bis  figure  blandt 


Prim  Parson! 


His  genuflection  made  with  grace, 
He  rolls  his  eyes  in  fine  grimace, 
Then  in  the  cushion  hides  his  face, 

Meek  Parson  f 

And  thus,  while  honest  Hodge  believes 
He  Drays,  he's  langhtn^  in  his  sleeves  : — 
Hark  !  what  a  solemn  sigh  he  heaves, 

Sly  Parson! 

Hodge  knows  not  what  the  9armani*M  'bout, 
Bot  ffapes,  and  yawns,  and  hears  it  out ; 
For  Lord,  he  shouldn't  thrive  without. 

The  Parson. 

No  onatler  wliat  the  text,  be  sore 
He  diawa  hi  that  eternal  bore — 
Sobnsaion ;  be  content  and  poor, 

True  Parson. 

No  bore  to  those  who've  got  the  0 — 
TiMh  belieTe  me  :  no,  no,  no ; 
Their  noses  send  th'  approving  blow. 

To  Parson 

Hark,  bark !  a  twang  from  Squire  Snugs  t    . 
Now  Dr.  Drench's,  Lawyer  Smugs, 
With  Lady  Fusty's  and  her  pugs. 

Praise  Parson  , 

But  why  stand  shivering  in  the  aisle. 
The  aged  and  sickly  poor  the  while  ? 
Will  paupers'  pews  and  seats  defile, 

O  Parson  ? 
Oh !  that  thy  master  would  descend. 
Who  poor  himself,  was  poor  men's  friend. 
And  Did  thee  this  strong  fact  defend. 

Thou  — —  Parson. 

Where,  where,  is  Christian  charity  ? 
Art  dumb  ?  then  I'll  reply  for  thee ; 
In  heaven,  with  its  humility. 

Proud  Parson. 

No  one  of  all  the  priestly  crew» 
From  old  Melchizedeck^  than  you,  * 
Has  grasp'd  las  tythes  with  greater  gouU 

O  Parson. 

Oh  hateful,  both  to  God  and  man. 

Your  revenue's  detested  plan ! 

Whence  dearth's  not  more  pernicious  than 

A  Parson* 
But  lo  !  to  crown  the  ptctore,  see 
His  rev'rence  in  commission !  he 
'S  anned  with  two-fold  authority. 

Dread  Ptkrson  \ 
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Woe,  woe,  to  each  who's  broaght  before  * 
Hi*  Reverend  Worship, — ^knave,  or  w— re. 
Shall  vice  thy  holy  wrath  endure, 

Jost  Parson  ? 

Woe,  poacher,  who  did*st  in  a  snare 

Catch  th'  aristocratic  hare ! 

Base  clown,  to  eat  it  did*8t  thou  dare. 

From  Parson  - 

Did  God  make  game  for  thee  or  thine  I 
Thon  might*st  as  well  aspire  to  wine ; 
Lords,  knights,  and  squires  on  these  things  dine. 

Ana  Parsons. 

How  'twould  imporeruh  their  gonij 
If  they  were  shared  bv  such  as  you. 
Base  swinish  multitude.  Tile  crew ! 

Ask  Parson  — 
Thus  George's  locum  <«ii6im^— God*s— 
He  weilds  oy  turns  his  masters'  rods ; 
Things  deem'd  to  be  not  much  at  odds. 

By  Piirsons. 

Yet  what  th'  all  wise,  all  good,  first  cause. 

May  deem  of  his  and  human  laws. 

As  Hamlet  says,  should  '*  give  us  pause," 

O  Parsons ! 

O  God !  thou  hast  been  much  traduced  ; 
By  priests,  and  prophets  how  ill  used  ! 
Vindictive,  jealous  called— abased 

By  Parsons. 

They've  made  thee  promise,  made  thee  threat, 
That  they  may  live  in  sloth,  and  get 
The  profits  of  our  toil  and  sweat ; 

Base  Parsons ! 

To  make  their  cursed  dominion  strong, 
They  married  thee  to  state ;  and  lon^ 
Hast  thou  been  made  **  th'  oppressors  wrong," 

By  Parsons. 

Murder  and  rapine,  swprd  and  flame, 
BeneaUi  the  sanction  of  thy  name. 
Fill  hist'ry's  page,-  witii  monarchs'  &me, 

And  Parsons. 

When  knaves  and  bigots  have  agreed, 
That  none  shall  contradict  their  creed, 
Lo !  half  the  human  race  must  bleed 

For  Parsonst 
Eternal  God  of  nature  !  why 
This  ignorance,  this  butchery  ? 
Is  reason  or  the  creed  a  lie 

OfPkrqons? 

O  let  the  son  of  truth  arise ! 

O  couch  thy  wretched  creatwes'  eyes  ! 

And  purge  all  lands  beneath  the  akies. 

From  Parsons. 
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AN  ESSAY  ON    THE   DOCTRINES  OF  SPIRITUALISM 
AND  MATERIALISM,  BY  W.  J.  IMRAY. 

COoniinued  from  page  ^6l,  vol.  2.) 

ArriR  very  deep  reflection,  I  mast  say  that  I  think  n^  three 

axioBS  inoontiovertible,  at  least,  they  have  decided  my  belief, 

wliich  is,  that  there  is  an  eternal  all-creating  spirit  It  is  in  vain 

wa  would  fonnd   a    sure  reliance  on  the  mere  surface  skimming 

uibigQous  disputations  of  theorists.    If  we  are  indeed  sincere  in 

oar  resesrches  after  trath,  we  shall  cast  aside  those  easily  gained 

ooDclnsions,  whicb  only  satisfy  those,  who  cannot  bear  the  labour 

of  thinking  for  themselves,  or  from  some  interested  motive,  are 

ever  ready  with  their  slavish  amen,  to  the  most  fallaciously  woven 

Usnie  of  falsehood,  that  can  be  proffered  to  their  hireling  senses ; 

to  original  mind  is  proud  to  be  held  apart  from  your  second-hand 

o€  metcenuy  thinkers.    It  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  propo- 

aition,  merely  because  others  are  so ;  it  will  search  for  itself,  and 

altimately  penetrate  through  the  cobweb  illusions  that  have  been 

spun  aioQDd  it.     By  most  of  those,  who  have  as  yet  written  on 

the  nature  and  origin  of  the  universe,  design  has  been  vaunted  as 

an  Vnd^utable  proof  of  an  intelligent  first  cause.    They  have 

tai\bad  also  of  cause  and  effect,  but  has  it  never  entered  their 

minds,  Ihai  the  simple  argument  of  cause  and  effect,  proves  at 

once,  that  there  must  be  a  Creative  Spirit?    Let  any  man  try  it, 

and  be  will  find  Uiat  cause  and  effect  include '^Design,'' and 

eveiyiacaltyypower,  and  existence,  that  the  mind  can,  or  cannot 

conceive.     It  may  be  said,  however,  that  although  cause  and 

effect  be  admitted  to  exist,  that  the  cause  or  first  principle  of  any 

existence  is  not  a  separate  quality,  but  absolutely  a  portion  of 

that  existence,  and  merely  its  peculiar  generative  power.'  Passing 

over  Ibis,  I  will  do  without  first  principles  entirely,  and  choose  at 

random  any  acknowledged  existence.    As  any  particular  one  will 

do ;  and  no  one  more  than  another,  I  will  take  that  of  man.  My 

reader  will  most  likely  allow,  that  he  had  or  has  a  father,  that 

his  father  had  a  father  and  a  grandfather.    We  will  also  take  it 

for  granted,  that  every  father  must  be  older  than  his  child.    If 

this  be  the  case,  and  of  a  verity  I  believe  it  to  be  so,  I  think  we 

nay  pretty  accurately  infer,  that  all  the  fathers  of  our  race  had 

the  like  seniority  of  their  sons.   If  you  assert,  that  the  human  race 

is  eternal,  the  only  understood  meaning  of  your  assertion  is,  that 

they,  as  father  and  son,  have  followed  each  other  in  natural  suc- 

Msion  from  for  ever.     I  take  this  as  a  very  unsophisticated,  lair 

disposition  of  the  argument,  an  argument  on  the  strength  of 

which,  you  establish  your  belief.    If,  therefore,  this  argument  is 

by  as  fair  and  stronger  reasoning,  (tested  by  physics,)  proved  to 

be  inconclusive  and  wholly  erroneous,  your  faith  in  it  as  a  matter 

of  eourw^  must  depend  on  the  issue. 
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ARGUMENT. 


The  haman  race  has  existed  and  followed  each  other,  father 
and  son,  fh>iii  all  eternity. 

AccordiDgly,  you  must  admits  that  the  aforesaid  fathers  were 
of  prior  existence  to  and  more  eternal  than  their  sons ;  then  it 
follows^  that  the  sons  were  not  as  eternal  as  their  sires,  and  there- 
fore, not  eternal  at  all.  if  you  assert  a  co-eternity  of  the  sons, 
you  invert  the  order  of  natural  generation,  and  affirm  a  manifest 
absurdity ;  yet,  if  the  sons  were  not  as  eternal  as  their  sires,  the 
sires  themselves  could  not  be  eternal,  seeing  that  they  were  not 

E reduced  in  the  order  of  successive  generation,  but,  as  first  men, 
y  superior  agency.  Thus,  in  no  way,  can  the  human  race  have 
been  eternal.  This  argument  applies  alike  to  all  other  existences, 
as  much  to  a  flower  as  to  a  man,  to  a  stone  as  to  an  universe.  If 
you  talk  of  first  principles  or  causes,  I  must  tell  you,  that  as  the 
human  race,  or  say  the  universe,  cannot  have  been  eternal,  there 
must  have  been  a  sufficient  cause  for  its  production";  that  sufficient 
cause  can  be  found  only  in  an  intelligent  all*creating  being.  But 
as  this  and  all  conceivable  views  of  the  origin  of  the  universe  is 
included  in  cause  and  effect,  I  refer  you  and  all  others  to  my 
three  axioms. 

Of  these  axioms^  I  am  certainly  proud,  because  I  feel  that 
they  present  an  argument  which  may  be  cavilled  at  by  the  so- 
phist ;  but  by  the  true  philosopher  will  be  hailed  as  incontro- 
vertible truth.  Cause  and  effect  involve  all  the  schemes  that  phi- 
losophers  have  raised.  They  include  all  possible  existences,  from 
the  most  lowly  to  the  most  high.  They  are  not  mere  sounds, 
but  acknowledgedly  positive  representatives  of  actual  real  exis^ 
fences.  No  philosopher  can  reason  of  physics,  but  by  cause 
and  effect,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  producing  powers  or  causes, 
and  their  effects  produced.  Thus,  then,  have  I  tested  atheism 
by  physics,  and  by  this  test  it  is  proved  a  fallacy,  since  by 
physics  alone  the  atheist  can  argue^  and  here,  upon  his  own 
'vantage  ground  he  is  utterly  confuted,  I  take  it  as  a  settled 
point,  that  there  is  a  Supreme  Being;  but  in  a  providence, 
I  have  no  belief :  for  the  reasons  why  I  have  not,  I  must  point 
my  reader  to  my  forthcominoc  Essay  on  Spiritualism.  While  I 
go  on  to  consider  a  proposition  that  has  been  lately  made, 
which  is,  that  intelligence  requires  animal  organs  for  its  pro- 
duction; that  God  has,  or  can  have,  no  animal  organs,  and 
consequently  that  there  can  be  no  intelligent  directing  Ood. 
The  whole  of  this  proposition  is  relative,  and  has  or  can 
have  no  other  relation  than  to  man.  It  is  a  well-known  na- 
tural fact,  that  no  effect  will  account  for  its  cause.  If 
it  were  otherwise,  we  should  have  an  adequate  knowledge 
of,  and  be  able  clearly  to  describe  the  nature,  not  only  of 
any  one  cause,  but  of  all  causes.     Almost  every  child  knows. 
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that,  if  a  steel    and    fliot  be  stricken    together,  a  spark   is 
prodaced;  almost  every  adalt  knows,  that  that  spark  is  pro- 
daeedby  what  is  called  friction;  that  friction  or  attrition  gene- 
rates beat ;  heat  the  spark.    Bat  ask  a  philosopher  why  that 
frictioo  piodaces  heat,  and  he  can  only  answer,  it  is  a  law  in 
nature,  that,  when  certain  bodies  come  thus  into  contact  with 
each  other,  any  gi-iven  degree  of  heat  is  the  consequence.     This 
is  all  be  knows  respecting  it,  the  why,  he  cannot  answer,  there- 
fore, when  thus  poshed,  he  refers  you  to  a  principle  in  nature, 
which  he  knows  to  exist ;  but  of  which  he  knows  no  more  than 
that  of  necessity  there  must  be  a  cause  for  every  effect.     Ask  of 
him  alio,  how  yoo  were  fabricated  in  the  womb,    and  perhaps 
he  may  (tiscoss  with  you  on  the  wonders  of  fermentation,  gene- 
rative power,  like  producing  like,  et  cetera,  and— But  if  you 
enqmie  of  him  how  your  different  parts  were  delineated  and  de- 
veloped, till  you  becu&me  whatever  you  are,  he  will  confess  that 
s  power  utterly  above  his  comprehension  fashioned  you  4n  se- 
cret and  infosed  into  your  being  those  capacities  which  stamp 
jou  with  an  indelible  superiority  over    all 'which  you  survey: 
thoselEectB  will  not  account  for  their  causes,   so  as  to  conduct 
us  to  a  complete  discovery  of  the  natures  ^f  those  causes ;  and 
tbos,  as  the  universe  itself  is  no  more,  visibly,  than  a  system  of 
effeetft,  whose  causes  are  not  fully  known,  it  follows,  that  we 
cannot  possibly  ascertain  a  just  description  of  its  first  cao3e»  other- 
wise than  as  itself  proves  that  it  had  an  intelligent  principle  of 
being  for  its  production.    That  which  we  cannot  describe,  ha- 
vii^  o(  it  only  an  undeniable  but  bare  proof  and  knowledge  of 
its  existence,  we  cannot  assert  any  thing  of.     We  know  that  it 
does  exist ;  bat  how,  or  in  what  manner,  we  know  not.     Then 
bow  can  any  man  tell  what  an  intelligent  first  cause  takes  for 
iU  production  (which  is  a  mere  absurdity  of  words,)  when  he 
cannot  tell  even  what  a  mere  material  effect  takes  for  its  pro- 
duction f    The  aforesaid  assertion,  then,  amounts  to  no  more 
than  this,  that  we,  as  mere  effects  of  an  inscrutable  intelligent 
first  cause,  have  no  conception  of  intelligence,  save  in  conjunc- 
tiott  with  animal  organs.    Thus,  as  far  as  we  know  of  it  in  our- 
selves, it  has  those  organs,  and  as  far  as  we  do  not  know  of  it 
in  an  intelligent  first  cause  it  resolves  itself  into  a  first  principle, 
snd  of  all  first  principles  we  are  avowedly  ignorant* 

{To  be  continued.) 

Note. — When  W.  I.  Imray  has  finished  his  theory  or  system, 
I>  Richard  Carlilk,  engage  to  knock  it  down. 
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•    ;.     ; 
Ftfm  "  The  Bt&ninfi  oufof  Bounds.*' 

ON  MRS.   WHKBLBR^  A   lAdT  FREE   FROM  SUPERSTITION. 
Am  Jmmo^  an  Paiia§^  tm  Femw  ipia. 

Ah,  how  maje^tic^  ^loqueot  and  fak ! 

Some.ffodqess  has'desoeDded  from  ajboye. . 
Heir's  is  Miaer?a's  wit,  and  Jano's  air : 

Bat  see  !  sba  smiles — it  is  the  Queen  of  Love. 


iNTOtERANOS. 
{Miming  ChrmMt,  1821.) 

A  Sans-calotte,  by  Junot's  expedition^ 

Address*d  a  member  of  the  Inquisition : 

"  Tell  me,  most  reverend  Sir,  no  doubt  yon  can. 

How  many  Creeds  divide  the  race  of  man  ; 

Ten  ?  twenty  f  thirty  ?"— "  Fifty,"  said  the  priest, 

"  Fifty  religions  there  must  be  at  least" — 

"  If  so,*'  cried  th'  other,  "why,  thou  grave  defaulter, 

Condemn  us,  heretics,  to  flame  or  baiter, 

When,  to  whatever  Creed  thou  may'st  belong, 

'Tis  forty-nine  to  one  that  thou  art  wrong  ?" 

Berdeaiuc^  1617* 


DEFENDER  OF  THE   FAITH. 

{MmUhly  Magazme^-^oming  Chr&mcie^EMtminer,  1817.) 

Defender  of  the  Faith !  The  sage  will  amle. 
And  scefytic  soeer,  who  hears  the  pious  style. 
Defender  of  the  Truth !  a  style  would  be 
Fit  for  a  king,  where  citisBeBs  ajre  free ; 
But  many  a  royal  race  shall  long  have  ceased 
Ere  such  a  title's  granted  by  a  priest 

Weimar,  1815. 
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TO  His  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OP  WELLTNGTON,  FIRST 
LORD  OF  THE  TREASURY,  8cc. 

LETTER   AND   LESSON  THR  FOURTH. 

If  T  Lord  DoKS^-^Tbe  London  newvpApen,  tboae  mighty  mag* 
aiienof  trifles,  thoae  moles,  blind  to  every  thing  that  is  natioBally 
imi^QftmDt,  cepreieqt  your  Grace,  as  working  yottnelf  intp  a  series 
oCdiffieolties.  I  hope  your  Grace  can  see  fhroagb,  as  i  most  eer« 
taioiy  can  see  through,  their  impuiatioos,  their  clamours,  aad 
pceteaded  l^ais,  and  the  emptioesss  of  their  political  caknlatioiMk 
A  aiao  ofyour  Grace's  simple,  minded  and  udpresuming  chnmcter 
and  anqyeationahle  fortitude,  will  never  aociimulale  difficulties. 
There  Is  less  of  the  complex  in  politics  than  these  newspaper^ 
ecrihes  oaderstand  or  present.  Their  object,  their  interesl^ 
their  very  subsistence  depends  upon  mystifioafon  end  aoreatioa 
of  difficnlties,  laad  I  flatter  myself,  •  that  your  Grace  will 
HBpoTerish  the  miscbievouB  race,  by  unveiling  all  their  pcetended 
iiieantatioD8,secret  ioforma4iot»s,aAd  poltticBlly  divine  revelatioiis> 
by  a  straight  forward  and  business-like  honesty  and  simplicity. 
That  there  is  a  gordian  koot«like  state  of  affairs  in  this  country, 
tmposnble  to  be  unravelled  and  remodeled,  I  gmut ;  but,  it  maj 
^m^,  and  there  are  those  who,  with  me,  hope  to  find  in  your 
Grace  the  energy  and  decision  of  another  Alexander.  We  hope, 
that.  10  the  hopelessness  of  untying  the  mischievous  knot  of 
coemption  in  the  affairs  of  this  country,  your  Grace  will  cut  and 
disoiemberit  Wesay  this,under  a  fuilconsideratton  of  the  influence 
of  the  aristocracy,  the  dlergy  8sc. ;  but  that  influence  is  the  oor« 
raplion,yoa  cannot  gradu^ly  remove  it ;  but  you  may  cut  it  by  a 
aiiigle  stroke  in  the  right  place. 

To  kwk  stedfastly  ^  the  state  of  things  in  this  country,  or  at 
tba  state  of  parties  that  pnxluces  that  «tate  of  things,  your  Oraoe 
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will  not  find  anything  established,  that  is  so  far  defensible,  as  to 
be  worth  your  notice  or  guidance,  nor  anything  proposed  to  be 
established,  as  a  remedy,  by  the  political  parties,  that  will  bear 
I  examination.  Catholic  Emancipation,  as  it  is  now  sought,  will 
only  enhance  Catholic  claims,  and  the  radical  reform  of  the 
House  of  Commons  will  yield  no  other  immediate  fruit,  than 
more  radical  disorder  in  the  state.  Tis  not  thus  the  statesman 
should  deal  with  the  present  state  of  things.  He  should  reform 
without  producing  increased  disorder. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  am  most  decidedly  and  un- 
shrinkingly the  advocate  of  a  complete  representative  system  of 
government,  where  all  high  oflSces  are  to  be  filled  by  election. 
But  it  is  because  I  am  an  advocate  of  such  a  government,  that  I 
would  frustrate  the  clamours  of  those  who  now  cry  Catholic 
Emancipation  and  Radical  Reform.  I  would  not  shackle  any 
man's  opinions ;  but  I  would  unshackle  them,  as  far  as  possible, 
even  to  the  separation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  from  his  priest ; 
for  well  do  I  understand,  that  there  can  be  neither  civil  nor 
religious  liberty  with  a  priesthood,  and  my  aim  is  truly  at  both 
rehgious  and  irreligions  liberty  ;  to  let  man  be  religious  or  irre- 
ligious, aa  discussion  may  guide  him,  without  submitting  his 
judgment  to  a  priest.  This^  is  the  true  Catholic  Emancipation, 
and  short  of  this,  all  is  delusion  and  clamour  and  mischief.  All 
the  sects  have  alike  need  of  this  Catholic  Emancipation,  and 
your  Grace  will  be  wise,  to  endeavour  to  give  them  this,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  partial  and  un-Catholic  Emancipation  that  is  asked. 

Should  yonr  Grace  attempt  to  please  any  one  partj  or  all  par- 
ties, you  will  draw  around  yon  a  circling  bond  of  difficulties,  and 
please  none.  Principles  of  justice  and  of  wisdom,  that  shall 
affect  all  sects  alike,  without  applying  in  particular  to  any  one 
sect,  or  giving  to  any  one  what  any  one  asks  exclusively,  are  now 
the  only  remedy  that  shall  silence  the  complaints  of  all,  by 
leading  them  beyond  those  complaints  to  higher  considerations. 
Infidelity  is  the  only  outlet  to  your  sectarian  difficulties ;  not  as 
an  imposition,  or  as  a  principle  to  be  forced  upon  them  ;  but  as  a 
proposition  to  be  submitted  to  them  for  discussion.  Yon  may  say 
to  the  sects :  ^'  Take  your  degree  of  equality  in  the  state ;  but 
prove  your  talent  and  your  truths  in  discussion  with  those  who 
oppose  you  in  challenge  of  errors."  Meddle  not  with  their 
tenets,  my  Lord  Duke,  fear  them  not:  but  expose  them  to  the 
rigour  of  free,  fair,  and  fearless  discussion.  Take  their  corpo- 
rate property^  if  you  please ;  for  that  will  the  better  bring  them 
to  civil  equality ;  and  depend  upon  it,  whatever  is  true  and  of 
good  report  among  them  will  support  itself  by  its  own  intrinsic 
worth,  needing  no  previously  accumulated  capital.  You  may 
tell  them  of  their  divine  precepts ;  that  Christianity  needs  no- 
thing of  this  world,  that  it  began  without  the  aid  of  the  goods  of 
this  world,  and,  if  still  good,  may  be  so  continued.      They  can 
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TJoless you. do  something-  of  this  kind,  my  Lord  Duke,  you 
nave  a  miserable  political  life  before  you.  You  will  find  no  sect 
or  party  satisfied,  and  a  growing-  difficulty  in  your  financial  ar- 
rangements. Steeped  as  the  country  is  in  debt,  and  hanging,  as 
to  Its  present  government,  on  the  rotten  thread  of  public  credit, 
'^  -^  ^shaken  at  any  moment  by  a  banker  or  a  capitalist, 
•od  yielding  no  confidence  and  security  to  any  man  in  business ; 
oppressed  as  it  is  with  a  pauperizing  load  of  taxes,  royal,  clerical 
and  parochial ;  it  is  yery  clear,  that  a 'wrong  system  has  been 
!i  I!!f^  ^  '**  utmost,  and  that  change  must  gradually  be  intro- 
duced^  or  the  fabric  will  come  down  with  a  crash.  Every  man 
of  two  ideas  sees  this;  though  too  many  thrive  so  well  on  the 
present,  as  to  be  careless  about  consequences.  But  what  wise 
man  at  the  helm  of  affairs  would  not  supersede  this  by  the 
gradual  introduction  of  a  new  and  better  state  of  things  I 

The  present  state  of  things,  without  changes,  can  no  moiB 
be  carried  on,  than  contrarieties  can  be  made  to  harmonize.  But 
'*/®q**'res  a  bead  of  some  perception  and  reflection,  to  know 
where  to  introduce  the  most  proper  and  most  effeotual  changes. 
It  is  much  more  difficult  to  reform  a  complicated  system  than  to 
carry  it  on  ;  for,  while  you  are  touching  one  part  for  repair, 
another  will  break  away  under  you.  It  is  rather  the  nature  of 
such  a  system  to  fall  as  a  whole  upon  its  weakened  foundation. 
But  if  the  danger  be  seen  in  time,  and  timely  preparations  for 
its  removal  made,  less  mischief  will  ensue.  The  present  year 
will  stamp  your  Grace's  political  character  indelibly  for  good  or 
for  evil.  I  wished  Canning  to  have  had  the  trial  of  one  full 
Session  of  Parliament,  that  his  newly-fiedged  popularity  and 
liberal  pretension  might  have  been  put  to  the  test.  As  it  ap- 
pears that  he  was  half,  if  not  wholly,  killed  by  a  jaded  mind, 
Berbaps  be  died  in  time  to  save  a  more  lingering  deaths  for  easy 
£e*could  not  have  been. 

We  look  at  your  Grace  as  a  man  of  a  temperament  different 
from  that  of  Canning,  and  better  suited  to  great  exploits.  Can- 
ning bad  never  led  the  British  army  through  the  Peninsula  and 
France.  He  would  have  run  into  some  rash  exploit,  and 
have  bursted  under  it.  Your  Grace  has  evidently  more  coolness, 
fortitude,  and  useful  calculation,  and  are  much  more  likely  to 
ensure  success  in  an  undertaking  than  such  a  man  as  Canning, 
He  was  a  frothy,  impudent  man.  In  you,  we  have  seen  no  such 
errors.  If  you  do  not  blaze  in  speech,  you  shine  in  coolness  and 
constancy,  and  give  confidence  by  calmness  and  simplicity  of 
pretension.  He  was  the  creature  of  all  the  errors  iu  our  system 
of  government.  You  have  led  the  life  of  a  soldier,  and  have 
not  been  instrumental  in  the  formation  and  perpetuation  of  those 
errors.  He  was  the  creature  of  a  party,  and  not  free ;  while 
you  are  not  the  creature  of  a  party,  but  are  self-formed ,  in  dm* 
racter,  and  free,  to  reform  and  remove  those  errors. 

H  2 
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I  shall  not  regalarly  continde  those  addresses  to  you  beyond 
the  present  Number,  though  I  may  occasionally  return  to  the 
task.  I  have  endeavoured  to  impress  on  your  Grace's  mind  a 
foundation  for  the  most  easy  and  effectual  mode  of  reform  and  the 
pacification  of  parties.  Let  the  first  step  be  in  the  removal  of 
the  practice  of  oath-making,  a  very  simple  undertaking,  not  af- 
fecting the  religious  pretensions  of  any  one  of  the  sects,  and  yet 
satisfying  the  present  avowed  claims  of  all.  Do  that,  and  pause 
to  see  the  consequences.  If  an  evil  can  be  shown  to  arise  from 
it,  which  might  not  have  arisen  without  that  change,  I  will  un- 
dertake never  to  write  another  word  upon  politics  or  the  affairs 
of  the  country. 

The  evils  of  oath-making  have  not  presented  themselves  to 
the  public  mind  through  the  past,  as  they  will  present  them- 
selves for  the  future.  For  instance,  for  the  first  time  since  1  have 
been  a  housekeeper,  I  am  called  on  to  perform  a  public  duty :  ^^ 
I  am  summoned  as  a  Juryman,  for  the  Sittings  at  Guildhall,  ia 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  during  and  subsequent  to  the  Hilary 
Term.  Now,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Am  I  to  be  put  through  the 
routine  of  oath-making  on  every  trial,  by  a  form  which  I  de- 
spise ?  Or  am  1  to  escape  this  duty,  and  leave  the  greater  bur- 
then to  my  neighbours,  because  I  cannot  respect  that  which  I 
know  to  be  a  fable  ?  I  shall  not  seek  to  evade  this  duty  ;  but  as 
sure  as  a  word  of  the  kind  be  hinted,  I  shall  publicly  express 
my  contempt  for  the  book  on  which  I  am  sworn.  What  then  is 
to  be  done?  Can  1  sit  there  in  judgement,  without  that  hood 
which  the  Court  and  custom  of  the  country  declare  to  be  neces- 
sary? No  man  there  shall  acquit  himself,  in  the  character  of  a 
juryman*  with  more  discrimination  and  integrity  than  myself; 
but  my  bond  of  duty  will  not  arise  from  the  oath  ;  but  from  that 
moral  principle  and  sense  of  moral  duty  without  which  the  oath 
is  nothing,  and  with  it  not  necessary.  { 

Suppose  my  service  in  this  case  to  be  rejected,  because  I  am 
notoriously  and  proudly  an  Infidel.  And  suppose  the  spreading 
of  infidelity,  or  the  open  avowal  of  it  only,  as  far  as  it  has  al- 
ready spread.  What  will  be  the  consequence?  The  (Courts 
will  get  no  troublesome  duties  of  this  kind  performed  by  com- 
petent persons,  for  to  avow  infidelity  will  be  enough  to  evade 
the  point.  I  repeat,  that  I  shall  make  no  avowal  or  interference 
of  the  kind,  unless  it  be  asked  from  me^.and  then  the  Court 
shall  have  it  genuine. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  question  with  me»  whether  a  plaintiff 
or  defendant,  who  loses  a  cause,  may  not,  upon  the  past  pretensions 
of  the  Courts,  set  aside  a  verdict,  on  the  ground  that  one  of  his 
jurymen  was  an  infidel.  If  this  can  be  done,and  Ithink  it  may  be 
done,  here  is  a  pretty  condition  for  our  Courts,  in  the  case  of 
oath-making.  Sooner  or  later,  this  practice  must  be  abolished, 
and  I  think  the  proper  time  has  arrived. 

Richard  Carlile. 
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NOTES  FOR  A  DISCUSSION  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF 

DEITY. 

INTELLIGENCE. 

1.  First  define  it,  and  exhibit  the  only  source  from  which  it 
can  be  drawn.  Then  infer  and  prove,  that,  from  that  soarce, 
the  human  brain  has  edoced  all  its  gods;  but  all  founded  ia 
error. 

2.  Pag^ans,  Jews  and  Christians  exactly  like,  as  to  the  foun- 
dations of  their  gods.  The  whole  spiritual  world  of  human 
ceiebTal  formation. 

3.  No  more  faith  necessary  to  believe  all  the  fables  of  the 
Pagan  religion,  than  those  of  the  religion  of  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians. The  amours  of  J  upiter  in  person,  are  as  plausible,  or  more 
plausible,  than  the  amour  of  Jehovah  with  Mar}'  by  proxy. 

4.  Examine  the  doctrine  of  intelligent  deity  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  incomprehensibility. 

5.  Examine  it  upon  the  principle  of^  eternity  and  infinity. 

6.  Examine  it  upon  the  principle  of  involving,  if  admitted,  the 
gieaAer  difficulty. 

7-  No  more  to  be  accounted  for  with  than  without  intelli- 
gence. 

8.  More  to  be  rationally  explained  without  than  with. 

9.  Examine  design  in  deity  upon  the  principle  of  eternity. 

10.  Examine  it  on  the  subject  of  infinity,  with  all  the  bearings 
of  eternity  and  infinity  on  the  question. 

11.  Define  design. 

12.  The  principle  of  religious  knowledge  runs  thus : — I  knew 
most  when  1  was  young.  At  twenty  years  of  age,  1  made  it  a 
merit,  or  a  moral  virtue,  to  pray  in  the  words  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  At  twenty-five  years  of  age,  I  could  only  pray  in  the 
language  of  our  best  poets,  such  as  Milton,  Pope  and  Thomson. 
But  at  thirty-five  years  of  age  I  could  not  pray  at  all. 

13.  Though  the  nominal  amount  of  knowledge  rather  lessens 
than  increases  by  investigation,  it  does  not  follow,  that,  by  that 
iovefttigation,  we  get  rid  of  knowledge;  but  it  does  follow,  that 
we  get  rid  of  errors^  which  have  passed  current  as  knowledge. 
Had  i  more  knowledge  at  twenty  than  at  thirty-five  1 

14.  How  is  it«  that  they  fear  discussion,  who  have  this  design- 
ing and  omnipotent  god  on  their  side  ?  How  is  it  that  they  can- 
not agree  among  themselves  ? 

15.  There  is  not  so  wide  a  difference  in  the  approach  to  agree- 
ment among  mankind,  as  some  suppose.  Attention  to  definitions 
and  points  of  real  knowledge  would  harmonize  the  whole. 

16.  After  the  manner  of  the  Pagans,  the  Jews  and  Christians 
have  made  their  own  gods,  and  those  gods  the  resemblances  of 
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17.  Discussions  between  Jews  and  Cbristiaus,  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  or  any  Christian  sectarian  discussions,  end  in  nothing"  5 
because  there  is  an  ulterior  consideration  which  shows  them  all 
to  be  wrongf. 

18.  Truth  is  a  plain,  simple,  naked  thing,  that  wants  not  the 
garnish  of  poetry,  nor  the  tinselled  trappings  of  eloquence. 

J9.  All  religions  are  wrong:  each  dissents  from  the  other, 
which  is  an  indication  of  error  in  each :  but  the  great  fundamen-' 
tal  error  is  that  in  which  they  all  agree— ^Ae  error  as  to  deity. 

20.  It  is  a  mattec  of  great  consideraiiou  and  importance  ta 
attack  the  opinions  of  ages:  it  is  a  matter  of  greater  consideration 
and  importance  to  ascertain  whether  such  opinions  be  founded  in 
truth  or  in  error :  and  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  considerations,  if 
ascertained  to  be  founded  in  error,  that  they  be  impugned,  and 
that  the  truth  be  made  to  triumph  over  them.  This  is  sufficient 
apology  for  the  claims,  presentations,  intrusions,  and  inquisitions, 
of  infidelity. 

21.  I  swear^--yes,  I  swear^ — upon  every  principle  of  solemn 
attestation,  that  I  desire  not  to  mislead,  but  to  be  right,  and  to 
lead  others  into  the  right  way. 

22.  The  principle  of  faith  is  the  insanity  of  dissatisfied  igno- 
rance— ignorance  outraged.  It  is  an  arrogance,  and  not  that 
humility  which  should  accompany  the  necessary  acknowledg- 
ment of  our  ignorance,  in  relation  to  the  physical  powers  or 
power  of  the  universe. 

23.  Were  it  not  for  the  systems  of  error  that  are  ramified  upon 
this  erroneous  principle  of  deity,  there  would  be  but  little  conten- 
tion among  mankind.  Their  knowledge  upon  it  is  equal — ^they 
quarrel  about  their  ignorant  assumptions. 

24.  You  are  far  enough  advanced  in  knowledge,  to  admit,  that 
the  world  of  fairies  and  witches  has  been  a  world  of  error,  and 
you  will  learn  that  it  has  been  but  a  part  of  the  spiritual  error, 
which  the  insane  cerebral  power  of  mankind  has  produced. 

25.  In  relation  to  Deity,  we  readily  adopt  the  words  eternity 
and  infinity.  Though  they  be  in  reality  indefinite  words — words 
beyond  human  comprehension,  they  are  definite  enough  to  set 
aside  the  doctrine  of  design  in  Deity. 

26.  I  have  no  boldness  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  com- 
municating  truths  among  my  fellow  men. 

27.  I  can  account  for  all  the  physical  defects  of  matter,  in 
relation  to  man,  upon  my  view  of  Deity.  But  design  involves  the 
idea  of  defect  in  Deity:  for  since  so  large  an  amount  of  animal 
pain  exists,  and  since  pain  is  evil,  the  power  of  design  in  Deity  is 
necessarily  the  responsible  power. 

28.  What  is  the  progress  of  knowledge?  In  matters  of  reli- 
gion, the  most  ignorant  know  the  most,  and  the  most  wise  the 
least.  R.  C. 
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AN  ADORES^ 

DeKtered  at  the  Opening  of  the  Banknan  Soeietj/t  Maneheiter^  on ' 
Monday^  JtMuary  h^  1S29.    By  R.  Detbosier. 

Meobers  of  the  Banksiftn  Society  and  Friends, — ^The  Parpote  for 
vbich  we  are  met  together  is  knoivn  to  yon  all.  It  is,  under  the  title  of 
the  fiaoksian  Society,  to  commence  oar  united  laboars  in  the  gratifying 
and  Qseffil  search  for  knowledge,  in  a  limited  portion  of  the  Tast  empire 
of  Nature.  The  so  Meets  which  are  proposed  as  the  basis  of  our  labonrs 
tre  Mineralog'y,  Oeology,  Botany,  and  Entomology.  A  knowledge  of' 
each  of  these  sciences,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  attainable  to  erery  man 
who  possesses  a  mind  capable  of  observation  and  of  appreciating  trnth. 
To  obtiiii,  howerer,  an  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  any  one  of 
these  subjects,  the  most  industrious  application,  perseverance,  and  study, 
are  necesiary ;  and,  were  it  not  that  time  has  bequeathed  to  us  the  ex* 
perieace  of  past  ages,  and  the  results  of  the  labours  of  industrious  pre* 
deoRsors,  the  task  of  obtaining  a  correct  knowledge  of  aome  parts  of  the 
sabjeels  proposed  for  conaideration  would  be  rendered  to  us  almost  hope* 
kss.  Until  a  very  recent  period,  societies  for  the  exprestf  purpose  of 
comnranieating  sciehtiOc  knowledge  to  the  working  classes  were  un- 
known; and  the  eatablishment  of  institutions  for  scientific  purposes, 
together  with  the  attainment  of  a  knowledge  of  the  general  phenomena  of 
Naturs,  appeared  to  be  considered  amongst  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the 
rich.  Happily  for  as,  we  are  fortunate  in  the  period  ot  our  existence, 
when,  by  the  fower  of  the  printing-press,  that  great  redeemer  of  the  muU 
tjtude  Inmi  ignorance  and  mental  slavery,  wisdom  has  become  compara-' 
tfyelv  cheap, and  the  result  of  the  labours  of  some  of  the  most  enlijghtened 
raijids  IS  piaeed  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich.  The 
exisfeoee  of  these  favourable  circumstances  will  powerfully  aid  us  in  the 
formation  of  this  society.  Our  labours  will  be  materially  shortened  by 
the  systematized  classifications  of  talented  predecessors ;  and  aided  by 
the  experience  of  our  guides,  we  shall  find  the  path  to  practical  know- 
ing, m  each  of  the  sciences  proposed  for  consideration,  cleared  of  many 
efits  moat  apal ling  difficulties.  That  we  shall  have  difficulties  to  con« 
tend  with  ia  andoubtedly  true ;  but  they  will  be  difficulties  attendant 
vpon  all  first  beginnings,  and  which  the  experience  of  the  past  teaches  us 
are  to  be  overcome  by  perseverance.  But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the 
advsatages  proposea  in  the  formation  of  this  society  ?  What  is  the  prise 
whidi  is  offered  as  the  reward  of  our  industry  ? — ^The  advantages  pro- 
posed, ind  to  be  obtained,  in  the  formation  of  societies  like  the  present,- 


1st,  By  united  efforts  and  contributions  to  obtain  those  means  of  pur- 
vmng  the  stQily  of  the  sciences  which  are  too  expensive  to  be  individually 
procared  by  the  industrious  artizan,  whose  capital  is  limited  to  the  pro- 
dace  of  his  labour. 

Sad,  By  |i;ratuitous  and  mutual  instraction,  to  render  each  other 
frmiFiar  with  a  wider  range  of  knowledge  than,  under  couimon  circum- 
stiaoes,  could  be  individually  obtained.    And, 

3dly,  By  informing  the  mind,  and  strengthening  and  developing  its 
powfTs,  to  add  to  the  resources  of  human  happiness. 

The  prize,  therefore,  which  is  offered  as  the  reward  of  our  labours, 
and  as  an  incitement  to  union,  perseverance,  and  industry,  is  knowledifc, 
the  dieringtiishable  attribute  of  man !  that  to  which  he  owes  his  proud 
pre-eminence  in  the  scale  of  nature!  It  may,  nerhaps,  be  objected,  that 
the  knowledge  of  which  we  boast  as  the  reward  of  our  labours  is  of  little 
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raloe,  because  of  littlt  practical  utility.  This,  liowever,  conM  onlv  be 
the  objectioD  of  iffnoniice.  which  would  conititute  a  sufficient  apoioi^y 
for  a  more  absurdT  remark.  Has  a  knowledge  of  the  conteMs  of  the 
earth  been  of  no  practical  utilit}*  to  man  ?  Let  the  rast  quantity  of  use- 
ful articles  drawn  from  its  fertile  womb  answer  the  question.  Let  the 
ffold*  the  silver,  the  copper,  the  irou,  the  lead,  the  coals,  the  earths,  and 
tiie  alkalies,  together  with  the  long^  list  of  et  ceteras,  be  displaved  be<» 
fore  the  querist,  and  what  must  be  his  answer  ?  And  is  a  knowledi^e  of 
the  properties  and  distinguishing  characters  of  the  useful  and  medicinal 
herb  of  no  importance  to  society  ?  The  question  furnishes  an  answer  to 
itself,  and  is  a  sufficient  exposition  of  the  absurdity  of  the  remark.  Nor 
will  it  avail  an  objector  io  say,  that  these  tbinKS  having  been  already  dis- 
covered, snd  applied  to  useful  purposes,  renders  the  further  study  of 
their  nature  and  properties  not  only  unnecessary,  but  also  unpro6tible 
to  all  except  those  wiio  are  immediately  employed  in  their  use.  What- 
ever tends  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  man,  or  to  increase  his  means  ut' 
happiness,  is  not  merely  profitable,  but  absolutely  useful  and  necessary. 
When  the  hours  of  labour  cease,  and  man  seeks  rest  for  his  wearied  limbs* 
and  recreation  for  his  mind,  what  gratification  equal  to  that  which,  while  it 
imposes  no  labour  of  body,  unfolds  to  his  inquiring  mind  the  precepts  of 
the  moralist,  the  experimental  knowled((e  of  the  philosopher,  or  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  species  in  tiii^  details  of  past  ages  ?  Relieved  from  the 
tediousness  which  is  the  constant  handmaid  to  the  leisure  hours  of  the 
ignorant,  (except,  indeed,  when  they  are  indulging  in  riotous  excess,  or 
are  lost  to  consciousness  in  the  torpidity  of  sleep,)  the  uoan  who  devotea 
bis  leisure  moments  to  tlie  cultivation  of  his  mind,  feels  the  importance 
of  that  knowledge,  the  stock  of  which  is  receiving  small  but  daily  addi- 
tions, and  rises  above  the  practice  of  those  vices  which  are  not  only  the 
bane  of  prosperity  and  health,  but  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  great* 
est  of  alt  slavery.  Tiic  Tact  is  indisputable,  that  tlie  most  superior  of 
human  enjoyments  arises  from  the  cultivation  of  our  mental  capacities, 
and  the  attainment  of  knowledge  ;  and  as  man,  from  the  very  constUu- 
lioD  of  his  nature,  is  exposed  to  the  necessity  of  making  provision  for 
the  employment  of  his  mental  as  well  as  his  bodily  powers,  whatever 
tends  to  increase  his  k no tv ledge  must  have  a  direct  tendency  to  increase 
his  usefulness  to  others,  and  consequently  his  own  means  of  happiness. 

The  tricks  and  deceptions  practised  upon  the  weakness  and  credulity  of 
mankind,  in  former  ages,  would  now  be  attempti^d  in  vain  with  those 
minds  which  have  been  enlightened  by  the  discoveries  of  modern  times ; 
for,  as  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge  increases,  we  are  not  only  enabled 
more  effectually  to  secure  a  healthful  and  happy  state  of  existence  to  our^ 
selves,  but  also  to  s^uard  against  and  to  detect  imposition  and  craft, 
though  the  one  may  have  been  sanctified  by  age,  and  the  other  protected 
b^  the  specious  influence  of  a  name.  Who,  that  has  but  paid  a  casual 
visit  to  the  temple  of  science,  does  not  smile  with  contempt  at  the  un- 
founded prognostications  of  a  weather-wise  Moore,  or  feel  the  blush  of 
honest  indignation  mantle  over  his  face  at  the  shameless  want  of  principle 
which  induces  individuals,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  to  outrage  publio 
decency  by  exhibiting  a  catalogue  of  the  members  of  the  human  body, 
in  the  order  of  time  at  which  the  planetary  bodies  are  said  to  exert  their 
influence  upon  them  ?  Knowledge  is  the  powerful  lever  by  which  man 
has  raised  himself  above  the  level  of  the  brute;  and  as  the  pagea  of  the 
moralist  and  the  historian  amend  the  heart  by  informing  the  understand- 
ing, so  the  study  of  natural  philosophy  dignifies  the  character  by  increase 
in|[  oar  powers  of  usefulness  to  others.  Nor  are  the  details  el  natural 
phtiosopby  less  interesting  tlian  they  arc  profitable  and  useful.     Niiture 
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ioTites  Us,  tbroa^Ii  Xh6  mediaui  of  a  thoasand  beauties,  to  its  study.   The 
vrry  stones  on  \irhii:h  we  tread  are  replete  \rith  instruction  to  the  contem* 
plative  mind,  wiiilst  the  grass  of  the  field  and  tlie  ephemeral  being  which 
IS  the  ebeerfal  recipient  of  life  but  for  a  day,   contribute  alike  to  our 
instruction  and  delight.    And  who  is  it  that  will  presume  to  say  that  the 
study  of  these  subjects  is  necessarily  confined  to  any  particular  class  of 
society  ?     Who  so  hardy  as  to  declare,  that  an  increasea  individual  know- 
ledge of  them  would  impart  to  it  no  moral  benefits  ?      How  striking  is 
the  diflerence  between  the  man  of  intellect  and  the  mere  sensualist  in  the 
appropriation  of  tlu*ir  leisure  hours !     The  one   increases  his  means  of 
happiness,  and  preserves  bis  health,  whilst  the  other  wastes  his  property, 
and  hastens  his  death.    One  finds  his  greatest  pleasure  *'  in  holding  sweet 
converse  with  the  mighty  dead  ;*'  in  tracing  over  the  living  sentiments 
of  those  mighty  minds  whose  bodies  have  long  since  mingled  with  the 
diiAt ;  or  in  learning,  with  avidity  and  delight,  the  imposing  discoveries 
of  modem  times.    The  other  passes  over  the  surface  of  this  beauteous 
world,  with  eves  open  iudeed,  hut  seeing  not ;  and   with   a  mind  that 
seems  incapable  of  performing  any  higher  office  than  that  of  a  mere  ca- 
terrr  for  the  body's  wants.     This  difference  of  taste,    which   principally, 
nay,     1    may    s»y    solely,    arises    from    the    difference    in    education* 
gives  birth  to  tlie  distinguishing  opposites  in  conduct,  of  virtue  and 
vice  in  various  degrees.     Man,    in  a  state  of   ignorance,    becomes  the 
dope  of  artifice,  the  victim  of  error,  and  is  destroyed  by  the  operation 
of  those  very  causes  which  would,  under  a  proper  discipune,  become  the 
principal  administtrrers  to  his  happiness.     His  passions  and  his. appetites, 
which  in  a  state  of  ignorance  are  the  tempests  that  hurry  his  aeluded 
bark  to  destruction,  when  properly  directed,  become  the  motives  to  good 
Mid  great  actions,  as  they  are  the  true  and  only  sources  of  human  pleasures. 
Ttiey  are  the  elements  of  life ;  to  destroy  which  is  out  of  our  power, — to 
attempt  it  criminal.     It  is  perfectly  within  onr  power,  however,  to  subject' 
them  to  the  dictates  of  knowledge  and  experience,  and  thus  to  eni^age 
them  in  the  canse  of  usefulness  and  virtue.     They  have  long  since  been 
ensraged  in  the  canse  of  vice.    The  ambition  of  a  dog-fighter  or  a  pngilist 
diCfera  mily  in  its  object  from  that  which  governed  a  Caesar,  a  Cromwell,, 
or  a  Baonaparte.     It  is  precisely  the  same  in  its  nature ;  and  had  it  been 
directed  to  other  and  more  worthy  oT^ects,  might  have  produced  a  Locke,  * 
a  Milton,  or  a  Franklin.    Strong' natural  powers  are  the  sources  of  strong 
natural  passions,  which  seek,  as  naturally  as  the  eagle  seeks  the  sky,  or 
vests  him  on  the  towering  and  lofty  rock,  objects  calculated  to  call  forth 
the  exertion  of  their  energies,  and  on  which  they  can  rest  with  self-sutls- 
&ction.    They  are  the  strong  and  restless  spirits  of  the  age,  that  must  he 
active  in  vice  or  virtue ;  and  that  they  have  not  been  engaged  in  the 
cause  of  the  latter  is  the  fault  of  circumstances  rather  than  of  themselves. 
H^ere  the  menul  powers  of  the  poor  man  properly  cultivated  in  youth,. 
were  his  energies  properly  directed,  and  his  pride  engaged  in  the  love  of 
that  distinction  which  arises  from   the  possession  of  knowledge,  how 
different  would  be  the  conduct  of  thousands  who  are  lost  to  a  sense  of 
their  degraded  situation,  be<*ause  they  have  never  been  elevated  above  it ! 
It  is  with  heartfelt  satisfaction,  therefore,  that    I  have  united  in  the 
endeavour  to  form  this  society,  which  has  its  origin  with  individuals  who 
have  little  to  recommend  them  beyond  their  love  of  knowledge;  and  1 
am  sure,  when  you  reflect  upon  the  good  which  may  result  from  it,  you 
will  join  with  me  in  the  wish  that  such  societies  were  more  numerous. 
Knowledge  softens  down  the  asperities  of  the  human  character,  dignifies 
the  mind,  and  g^ves  a  peace  to  the  heart  which  passeth  the  understanding 
of  «he  Ignorant.    I  have  previously  remarked,  that  the  immediate  sub-> 
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jecto,  for  tlie  caltirattoo  of  which  this  society  is  formed,  are  Mineratu^yt* 
Geology,  Botany,  and  Eotomology— any  one  of  which  is  replete  with 
interest  and  instruction.  How  rich  is  the  mine  of  knowledge  refeaied  to 
oar  notice  by  the  patient  investigations  and  indefatigable  labours  of  the 
chemist  and  the  mineralogist!  How  eminently  calcnUted  to  excite  our 
deepest  attention !  The  rugged  and  misshapen  earth,  to  the  eye  of  a 
casual  and  uninformed  observer,  appears  to  olier  little  that  is  interestlnf 
to  his  consideration,  and  still  less  that  is  beautiful.  Yet  when  the  mind 
becomes  acquainted  with  its  crystalline  forms,  the  nature  of  its  constituent 
compounds,  and  the  law  of  definite  proportions  that  governs  their  atomic . 
combination,  it  feels  an  interest  in  the  contemplation  of  inert  matter  U> 
which  it  WHS  before  jl  stranger,  and  its  sources  of  gratification  are  pro- 
portionably  increased.  How  astonishing  must  it  appear  to  the  uninformed 
mind,  that  the  basis  of  the  water  which  assuages  bis  thirst,  and  upon  the 
bosom  of  which  the  products  of  human  industry  are  transported  from 
country  to  country — the  basis  of  that  mighty  ocean,  which  has  been  truly 
termed  **a  living  world  of  wonders  in  itself^**  is  constituted  of  the  bases 
of  two  invisible  gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which,  in  their  unioA, 
obey  a  law  of  order  as  constant  and  as  definite  as  that  whidi  directs  the 
planets  in  their  courses.  V^ater  is  constituted  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen* 
ami  one  atom  of  oxygen ;  or  of  one  volume,  (i.  e.  any  measure  of  a 
definite  nature,  as  a  quart,  a  pint,  or  a  cubic  foot)  of  oxygen,  and  two 
volumes  of  hydrogen.  At  a  temperature  of  60*  one  cubic  mch  of  water 
weighs  252.52  grains,  and  contains  28.06  grains  of  hydrogen,  or  1325 
cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  224.46  grains  of  oxygen,  or  662  cubic 
inches  of  oxygen  gas,  making  a  total  of  1987  cubic  inches*  which,  in  the 
formation  of' water,  are  condensed  into  one  t 

Amid  the  xhaj^less  variety  of  matter  that  constitutes  so  great  a  portion 
of  the  mineral  kingdom,  the  same  law  of  definite  proportions,  in  the  onion 
of  the  atoms  of  their  different  constituents  with  each  other,  is  observed. 
The  lime  which  is  so  useful  in  the  various  purposes  of  civilised  life,  inde- 
pendent of  all  law  at  it  appears  in  the  formation  of  its  irrefolar  mass, 
obeys,  in  its  combination*  that  law  of  definite  proportions  of  which  1  have 
spoken,  and  which  is  found  to  pervade  the  whole  mineral  kingdom.  I 
is  composed  of  one  atom  of  a  peculiar  metal,  called  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  its  illustrious  discoverer,  calcium,  and  one  atom  of  oxygen.  This 
compound,  however,  is  never  found  pure  in  nature ;  for  such  is  its  affinity 
to  carbonic  acid  gas,  a  peculiar  species  of  air,  that  it  abstracts  it  from 
other  bodies,  and  also  from  the  atmosphere,  (on  which  its  property  of  a 
mortar  cement  depends,)  forming  with  it  a  compound  called  carbonate  of 
lime.  In  the  formation  of  this  compound  also,  so  apparently  independent 
of  all  influencing  circumstances  beyond  that  of  mere  affinity,  the  operation 
of  the  same  law  still  manifests  itself,  and  a  union  of  one  atom  of^tbe  one 
with  one  atom  of  the  other  is  constantly  fouud  to  take  place :  so  that  any 
two  specimens  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  though  they  were  gathered  as 
far  asunder  as  the  poles,  would  be  found,  on  analysis,  to  present  similar 
results.  The  condensation  of  volume  also,  which  takes  place  in  the  for- 
mation of  this  compound,  though  considerably  less  than  that  which  takes 
place  in  the  formation  of  water^  is,  nevertheless,  worthy  of  notice.  Car- 
bonic acid  exists  in  this  compound  in  the  ratio  of  43.6  per  cent ;  so  that 
in  lUO  grains  of  carbonate  uf  lime  there  is  43.6  grains  of  acid.  Yet  those 
100  grains  are  not  equal  to  a  cubic  inch  in  bulk,  whilst  the  43.6  of  acid 
which  they  contain,  when  existing  in  an  nncombined  and  separate  state, 
occupy  a  space  nearly  equal  to  100  cubic  inches,  exhibiting  a  condensation 
of  volume  amounting  to  almost  100  per  cent.  Nor  is  this  condensation  of 
voluiiie  in  the   mineral  kingdom   confiiicil  to  tlic  ^ases.     The  impondc- 
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tmble  element,  liglit»  apparently  enters  iifto  combination  witli,  and  pro- 
bably coostitates  a  part  of,  all  mineral  as  well  us  of  all  vegetable  sab&tances. 
Dr.  Brewster,  in  performing  some  very  ingenious  experiments  on  the 
phosphorescence  ol  minerals,  found  that  upon  placing  a  fragment  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  upon  a  thick  piece  of  iron,  heated  below  the  point  of  igni- 
tion, that  it  emitted  light  of  a  yellowish  colour,  whilst  from  other  minerals 
the  colour  of  the  li^ht  was  in  some  cases  blue,  in  others  scarlet,  &r.  clearly 
eTiflcing  the  combination  of  light  with  mineral  substances.  It  is  also 
remarked  by  the  doctor,  that  this  light  differed  not  in  its  properties  from 
that  which  is  emitted  from  the  sun. 

In  the  generalization  of  these  and  other  facts,  the  nature  of  the  present 
address  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell  upon  the  inferences  which  .might  be 
drawn  from  them.  As  connected  with  Mineralogy  and  Oeolo^y  they 
will  form  interesting  stfbjects  for  future  consideration.  That  light,  or 
that  air  should  constitute  a  portion  of  the  earth  on  which  they  trend,  is 
almost  bevondtlie  comprehension  of  uninformed  minds;  yet  if  a  familiar 
proof  of  the  condensation  of  light  were  asked  for,  what  more  appropriate 
oneconid  be  furnished  than  the  phenomenon  of  burning  coals!  The 
light  emitted  during  the  active  decomposition  of  this  substance,  which  is 
cenerall^  admitted  to  be  of  vegetable  origin,  has  undoubtedly  been  con- 
densed in  it  by  a  process  of  nature  that  bids  defiance  to  coniecture.  The 
light  which  is  emitted  during  the  slow  decomposition  of  ciecayed  ivood, 
(commonly  called  fox-fire)  is  another  and  a  striki<)g  illustration  of  the 
fact.  How  various  is  the  soil  of  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  com- 
posed !  Yet  various  as  it  is,  from  the  most  barren  to  the  most  fertile* 
clay  and  silicions  sand,  with  a  variable  but  small  percentage  of  carbonate 
of  iime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  vegetable  matter,  are  the  almost  constant  results 
of  its  analvsis.  The  constitution  of  soils  is  a  most  interesting  subject  to 
the  agriculturist  and  the  gardener. 

Immediately  connected  tvith  the  subject  of  Mineralogy  is  tiie  ver^  pro- 
minent pltenomenon  of  crystallization,  in  the  consideration  of  which  we 
shall  find  much  to  admire  in  the  symmetry  and  constancy  of  arrangement 
which  constitutes  its  peculiar  feature.  The  salt  with  which  we  season  our 
food  presents  a  form  of  crystalization  constant  and  regular :  and  how 
striking  is  the  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  muUitudiuons  variety  of 
irregnur  forms  that  constitute  the  apparently  chaotic  mass  of  the  Enrth, 
each  pecnliar  constituent  of  the  compound  is  capable,  under  certain  favor- 
able and  necessary  circumstances,  of  arranging  itself  in  a  form  as  constant 
and  as  definite  as  that  of  the  herb  of  the  field.  This  form  has  received 
the  appro|»rlate  distinction  of  the  primitive,  and  the  law  which  infiuencee 
ks  formation  is  capable  of  being  exhibited  in  mathematical  formuU. 
The  exterior  form,  however,  of  the  same  substance  is  not  always  the 
sao>e ;  but  whatever  secondary  forms  may  be  produced  by  the  opera* 
tioD  of  local  causes,  those  secondary  forms,  by  mechanical  division,  may 
be  reduced  to  a  niicleous  exhibiting  the  primitive  form.  The  pheno- 
menon of  crystallization  does  not  appear  to  be  confined  in  its  operations 
to  small  aiasses  of  matter.  Even  mountain  masses  have,  in  many  in- 
stances, a  regular  tabulated  form  ;  as  clay-slate,  to  the  cleavage  of  which 
we  are  indebted  for  its  usefulness.  The  more  perfect  speciuiei^s  of  coal 
present  similar  appearances.  Nor  is  the  regularity  of  form  a  more  strik- 
ing part  of  the  phenomenon  of  crystallization  than  the  perfect  change 
which  takes  place  in  the  apparent  nature  of  the  mass. «  Substances  per- 
fectly opaque  in  themselves  become  as  perfectly  transparent  during  thi» 
change  of  state,  possessing  the  power  of  transmitting  and  refracting  light 
in  various  degrees.  Carbon,  the  black  and  friable  carbon,  when  exposed  in 
the  laboratory  of  Nature  to  the  operation  ^f  crystallization,  becomes  the  liard. 
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the  brilliant,  the  transparent  diamond!  Light  and  Rlectricity  woald 
appear  to  have  some  influence  in  the  operation  of  these  striking  pheno- 
menon. 

From  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  facts  connected 
with  the  study  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  we  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of 
that  arrangement  of  the  whole  mass  which  constitates  the  science  of  Geo- 
logy. And  here  what  an  aggregate  of  interesting  and  astonishing  facts 
has  been  presented  to  our  notice  by  the  observations  of  modern  Geologists  ! 
How  eminently  calculated  to  excite  our  curiosity,  and  to  engage  ouratten- 
tion !  Passing  over  the  classification  of  the  different  rocks,  as  the  primi- 
tive, the  transition,  the  floetz,  the  alluvial,  the  volcanic,  i  shall  proceed  to 
notice  some  of  their  contents,  [n  every  part  of  the  world  that  has  been 
hitherto  examined,  at  various  depths  from  the  earth's  surface,  and  under 
different  circumstances,  animal  and  vegetable  remains  are  presented  to  our 
notice  ;  and  in  very  high  northern  latitudes  the  remains  ot  plants  and  ani* 
mais  have  been  discovered,  which  are  now  found  to  exist  only  in  the  tro* 
pical  regions.  The  circumstance  of  animal  and  vegetable  remains  beings 
discovered  at  various  depths  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  by  no 
means  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  subject.  That  class  of  rocks  wnich 
is  called  primitive  is  characterized  principally  by  a  crystalline  appearance, 
(indicating  that  such  rocks  have  been  precipitated  from  a  state  of  chemi- 
ciil  solution,)  and  by  the  entire  absence  of  organic  remains.  These  cir- 
cumHtances  are  presumed  to  establish  the  fact  of  priority  of  existence ;  and 
consequently  this  class  of  rocks  is  supposed  to  constitute  the  nucleus  of 
the  world.  In  the  next  class,  however,  which  has  received  the  name  of 
transition  rocks,  from  the  nature  of  their  constitution  being  different  to 
the  preceding,  mechanical  deposites  are  first  discovered,  and  organic 
remains  begin  to  present  themselves  to  the  notice  of  the  naturalist.  In 
the  transition  limestone  of  this  classof  rocks  many  marine  petrifactions 
and  some  vegetable  remains  are  found,  in  rocks  ot  a  still  more  recent 
formation  than  these,  the  remains  of  amphibious  and  land  animals  are  dis- 
covered. How  interesting  are  these  facts !  Possessed  of  them,  the  specu- 
lative geologist  seems  already  to  grasp  sufficient  data  from  wliich  to  cal- 
culate the  progress  of  life  upon  this  haoitable  world.  The  primitive  rocks 
appear  to  have  possessed  an  existence  previous  to  that  of  locomotiv 
beings.  The  absence  of  organic  remains  in  their  contents  would  appear 
to  indicate  that  life  had  not  yet  manifested  itself  in  the 

**  Shoreless  ocean  that  tumbled  round  the  world:*' 

Whilst  in  the  transition  rocks,  which  rest  in  super-position  upon  the  pre* 
ceding,  the  first  indication  of  n.arine  remains  are  discovered.  This  order 
of  rocks,  however,  appears  totally  barren  of  the  remains  of  land  animals  ; 
from  which  interesting  fact  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  infer  that  the 
waters  of  our  planet  were  its  first  womb  of  life,  and  that  it  was  not  until 
the  operations  of  nature,  during  countless  seasons,  bad  prepared  the  neces* 
sary  means  uf  sustenance,  that  the  land  was  peopled  with  its  multiform 
inhabitants.  But  our  attention  is  arrested  in  this  part  of  our  subject  by 
other  and  equally  striking  phenomena.  The  earth  appears  every  where 
stratified  with  the  remains  of  marine,  of  land,  and  of  fresh- water  produc- 
tions, which  alternate  with  each  other.  Some  of  the  strata  of  marine 
formations  are  evidently  much  more  recent  than  others,  while  in  the  midst 
even  of  the  oldest  of  these  strata,  other  strata  appear  full  of  animal  and 
vegetable  remains  of  land  or  fresh- water  productions.  What  an  interests 
ing  subject  tor  consideration  is  here  presented  to  our  notice !  The  perfect 
state  in  which  the  shells  are  found  in  some  of  these  strata,  and  the  regu« 
larity  and  thickness  of  the  beds  which  contain  them,  prove  that  they  could 
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not  hmve  been  deposited  in  their  places  by  any  temporary  inTasion  of  the 
sen,,  but  that  the  water  ninst  have  remained  there  long  enough,  in  a  state 
of  tranqaillity,  to  allovr  thein  gradoHlly  to  deposit  themselves.  Nor  are 
tbese  appearances  confioed  to  the  valleys  ;  similar  strata,  with  the  same 
kind  of  prodactions,  compose  the  hills  to  a  very  considerahle  height. 
Sometimes  the  shells  are  so  numerous  as  to  constitute  the  entire  body  of 
the  stratum.  The  traces  cf  revolutions  become  still  more  apparent  and 
decisive  tvhen  we  ascend  a  little  higher,  and  approach  to  the  feet  of  the 
great  chains  of  mountains.  There  are  still  found  many  beds  of  shells  ; 
some  of  these  are  even  larger  and  more  solid,  the  shells  quite  as  numerous, 
aud  as  entirely  preserved ;  hot  they  are  not  of  the  same  species  with  those 
fonnd  in  the  less  elevated  regions.  Nor  are  the  remains  of  land  animals 
less  characterized  by  diffen^nce.  Cuvier,  from  an  observation  of  the  fossil 
bones  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  quadrupeds,  has  determined 
that  upwards  of  ninety  of  these  animals  were  of  kinds  unknown  to  natu- 
ralists. What  striking  revolutions  do  these  facts  pourtray !  How  strongly 
does  the  super-position  of  land  animals,  vegetables,  and  fresh- water  prodac- 
tions, over  marine  remains,  indicate  a  change  in  the  situation  and  extent, 
or  both,  of  the  great  bed  of  the  waters !  Though  some  of  the  phenomena 
exhibited  to  oar  notice  may  have  been  the  result  of  sudden  devastation,  it 
b  equally  evident  that  the  major  part  is  the  result  of  constant  hut  slowly 
operating  causes.  But  enchained  as  my  mind  is  to  this  interesting  sub- 
ject, time  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell  farther  upon  it.  It  is  sufficient  that 
1  have  glanced  at  some  of  the  leading  features  to  convince  you  of  the 
interest  which  is  attached  to  its  consideration.  To  enter  into  a  detail  of 
all  the  facts  connected  with  Geology,  and  to  explain  their  probable  causes, 
wonld  occupy  us  most  profitably  for  many  evenings.  I  therefore  iiass 
from  the  consideration  of  the  structure  of  the  earth  to  that  astonishing 
Tariety  of  organic  arrangement  which  so  beautifully  adorns  its  surface. 
If  there  volutions  which  are  indicated  by  its  structure  and  contents  excite 
our  astonishment,  the  composition  and  decomposition  elaborated  in  the 
simple  structures  of  vegetable  life  will  be  found  equally  interesting.  Nor 
is  this  subject  so  entirely  unconnected  with  geological  considerations  as 
many  mav  imagine,  as  it  is  more  than  probable  that  some  of  the  saline 
compounds  of  the  earth  and  the  ocean  are  among  the  resulting  phenomena 
of  vegetable  existence.  And  here  scarcely  have  we  passed  the  threshold 
of  this  portion  of  organic  arrangement  before  we  are  stopped  by  the  query, 
wliere  shall  we  commence  our  inquiries  ?  how  determine  the  first  link  of 
the  scries  ?  the  wondrous  transition  from  inorganic  to  organic  form  ?  The 
present  is  not  the  moment  for  prosecuting  this  truly  interesting  portion 
of  botanical  inquiry.  What  a  different  scene  do  we  now  proceed  to  con- 
template! to  the  consideration  of  which  Nature  woos  us  through  the 
mediums  of  almost  every  sense.  Variety  as  well  as  beauty  of  form,  the 
greatest  delicacy  of  texture,  and  those  imponderable  essences  which  are 
detected  only  by  the  delicious  effects  which  they  produce  upon  our  sense 
of  smelling,  all  combine  to  excite  and  engage  our  attention. 

The  science  of  Botany  is  indeed  a  fertile  source  of  instruction  and 
amusement.  How  much  are  we  indebted  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  !  In- 
teresting as  the  structure  and  contents  of  the  earth  undoubtedly  are,  ivere 
its  bills  and  its  valleys  as  comfortless  in  appearance,  and  as  barren  in  their 
products  as  its  rocks,  this  earth  could  never  have  become  the  seat  of 
animated  existence.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  matter  is  elaborated  into 
a  more  perfect  state  of  existence,  and  prepared  to  become  the  food  of 
both  animal  and  man.  The  products  of  vegetation  are  as  distinct  in 
their  nature  as  they  are  different  in  appearance  from  the  mineral  kingr 
dom.     Nor  are  they  less  characterized   by  usefulness.     In  this  respect 
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how  ricli  is  the  catalogue  presented  to  oar  notice !  Its  sugar,  its  starch, 
and  its  gums  ;  its  indigo,  wax,  and  oils ;  its  cotton,  and  its  wood !  The 
result  of  the  analysis  of  these  substances  is  not  less  striking  than  their 
usefulness^  In  comminuting,  decomposing,  and  preparing  inert  matter 
for  the  purposes  of  life,  Nature  has  left  nothing  to  chance ;  for  the  laws 
of  affinity  and  of  definitc  proportions  still  operating  upon  the  matter  from 
which  these  fresh  compounds  (so  totally  different  to  every  thing  pre- 
sented in  the  mineral  kingdom)  are  formed,  the  result  is  a  constant  and 
admirable  harmony.  Had  the  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  been 
liable  to  variation  and  change  in  their  nature,  mankind  would  have  been 
constantly  exposed  to  destruction.  How  surprising  must  the  fact  appear 
to  the  unlettered  man,  that  the  resulting  compounds  of  vegetable  life 
are  all  constituted  of  three  simple  substances,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
carbon,  with  now  and  then  a  slight  trace  of  azote.  What !  he  exclaims, 
are  sugar  and  oil  composed  of  the  same  kind  of  matter?  Are  wax  and 
starch  formed  from  the  same  kind  of  substances?  The  answer  is  yes.  The 
composition  of  these  stthstances,  according  to  the  most  recent  analysis,  ia 
as  follows: — 


Sugar. 

Starch. 

Oil. 

Wax, 

Citric  Acid. 

Carbon        6 

7 

10 

13 

4  atoms. 

Oxygen       tf 

6 

I 

1 

4  do. 

Hydrogen  5 

13 

11 

11 

2  do. 

That  compounds  so  different  in  their  general  properties,  as  the  above 
are,  should  be  constituted  of  the  same  materials,  and  differ  only  in  tlie 
combination  of  a  few  atoms  more  or  less  of  some  one  of  their  constituent 
principles,  evinces  an  admirable  economy  in  Nature,  in  the  husbanding  of 
Its  means.  How  nearly  allied  are  sugar  and  starch !  The  abstraction  of 
a  little  hydrogen  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  convert  the  one  into  the 
other.  The  ease  with  which  this  conversion  is  made,  becomes  evident  in 
the  process  of  malting,  during  which  a  portion  of  the  starch  of  the  barley 
is  converted  into  sugar  in  the  malt. 

In  producing  the  various  compounds  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  aban- 
dance  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  life,  to  which  thev  are  so  essential. 
Nature  had  a  Herculean  task  to  perform.  The  work  of  aestructton  would 
commence,  and  it  was  necessary  to  make  provision  against  it.  Contem- 
plate for  a  moment  the  astonishing  fecundity  of  vegetables.  The  seeda 
of  the  fern  are  supposed  to  exceed  a  million  on  a  leaf!  Every  seed  poa^ 
sesses  a  reservoir  of  nutriment  designed  for  the  growth  of  the  future  plant, 
which  consists  of  starch,  mucilage  or  oil,  within  the  coat  of  the  seed,  or 
of  sugar  and  subacid  pult  in  the  fruit  which  belongs  to  it ;  whilst  for  the 
preservation  of  the  immature  seed,  the  same  unerring  Power  has  used 
many  ingenious  methods.  Some  are  wrapped  in  down,^aa  the  seed  of  the 
rose,  the  bean,  and  the  cotton  plant ;  others  are  suspended  in  a  large  air* 
▼essel,  as  those  of  the  bladder-senna,  staphylea,  and  pea.  Every  portion 
of  vegetable  nature  teems  with  instruction.  The  respiration,  the  perspi- 
ration, and  the  circulation  of  plants,  constitute  a  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  physiology  of  Botany.  To  crown  the  whole,  the  sexual  distinction 
in  plants,  on  which  the  celebrated  Linn»ns  founded  his  system  of  Botany, 
calls  forth  our  wonder,  from  its  analogy  to  the  economy  of  superior  ex- 
istences. How  admirably  has  this  interesting  fact  aided  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  thousands  of  vegetable  forms  that  adorn  our  world !  But  I 
have  said  enough  to  convince  yon  of  the  interest  which  is  attached  to  the 
stady  of  this  subject.  I  cannot,  however,  conclude  without  adverting  to 
that  interesting  part  of  it  which  has  often  engaged  the  attention  of  philo* 
«ophcr« — the  metamorphose  from  vegetable  to  animal  life.  I  can,  however. 
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do  no  more  tban  allude^to  it.      It  constitutes  tfie  miiting  link  betiretn 
Botany  and  Entomology. 

Unfertile  title  of  Entomology  ipav  be  included  the  consideration  of 
t1i05c  fiiCkS  which  art'  connected  with  the  manifestation  of  the  first  germ  of 
locointUWe  existence.  In  this  part  of  our  suhj<'ct  wo  enter  upon  the  con- 
t(*inpUnon  of  the  husy  >cene  of  animal  life  in  its  lowest  state.  Yet  even 
injiliis,  the  lowest  grade  i>f  animated  existence,  Nature  has  exhibited  an 
admirable  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  the  various  economy  of  this  por- 
tion of  life.  What  a  fund  of  interesting  and  useful  knowledge  is  connected 
witli  the  metamorphoses  of  insects!  How  admirably  adapted  are  they,  in 
their  foraiaticnf  for  each  pecoliur  state  of  existence  through  which  they 
pass!  The  science  of  Entomoldgy  is  but  half  cultivated  ny  him  who  is 
merely  a  collector.  The  phenomena  of  existence  should  be  watched 
through  its  various^  states,  and  the  economy  and  habits  of  insects  noted 
with  the  most  scrupulous  attention,  as  affording  materials  for  a  history  of 
the  first  manifestations  of  mind.  A  gradation  of  mind  seems  to  be  mani* 
fested  tbroogb  the  vast  chain  of  animated  existence;  but  facts  are  yet 
wanting  to  elucidate  this  subject — the  only  capital  required  in  the  prose- 
cution of  which  is  observation.  A  mine  of  knowledge  is  presented  to  the 
philosophical  student,  who  will  find  this  class  of  diminutive  forms  as 
replete  with  predatory  beings  as  those  of  a  larger  and  more  formidahle 
size ;  and  tlie  weapons  of  offence  and  defence,  with  which  Nature  has 
furnished  some,  are  eminently  calculated  to  excite  his  attention.  The 
apparent  monarchy  of  the  bees,  and  the  republic  of  the  ants,  are' 
equally  worthy  of  serious  attention,  whilst  the  provision  which  the 
former  appr^  to  make  for  the  severity  of  winter  affords  to  the  great 
majority  a  useful  and  salutary  lesson.  Indeed,  if  in  the  sciences  already 
eonmerated  we  perform  the  office  of  collectors  only,  we  shall  be  guiltv  of 
an  omisiion  which  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to  contemplate  as  less  than 
cHffljna],  inasmuch  as  a  mere  collection  of  minerals,  of  vegetables,  and  of 
insects,  is  the  least  interesting  portion  of  these  most  interesting  subjects. 
The  knowledge  connected  with  the  study  of  these  subjects  1  have  endea- 
voured to  set  before  you ;  and  I  now  ask  whether  any  man  can,  with 
justice,  declare  the  cultivation  of  that  knowledge  uninteresting  or  unprofita- 
ble? Extensive  as  the  study  of  these  subjects  is,  if  wc  senouslv  devote  . 
our  leisure  hours  to  their  cultivation,  though  our  progress  may  be  slow, 
it  will  be  sure;  whilst  a  union  of  our  endeavours  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  possession  of  knowledge. 

laving  at  a  time  when  truth  is  no  longer  shunned,  except  by  those 
who  are  intere«ted  in  error,  and  when  the  progress  of  learning  is  no  lon- 
ger dreaded,  save  by  those  who  profit  by  the  ignorance  of  the  multitude, 
whatever  useful  knowledge  we  may  gain  by  mutual  instruction,  whatever 
new  or  interesting  facts  we  may  be  so  happy  as  to  discover,  the  fate  of 
a  Galileo  need  not  deter  us  from  commumcatinff  to  each  other,  nor  from 
publishing  to  the  world.  Happily  for  mankind,  the  consideration  of 
what  is  true,  in  every  thing  which  relates  to  the  existence,  prosperity, 
and  mental  culture  of  man,  is  becoming  more  and  more  paramount  to  the 
consideration  of  that  which  is  merely  expedient :  and  the  liberal  and  en- 
lightened portion  of  the  rich  and  more  fortunate  class  of  mankind  con- 
templates the  rising  talent,  and  increasing  knowledge  of  the  industrious 
artisan,  not  merely  with  complacency,  but  with  pleasure.  ^  Still  more 
happy,  however,  will  it  be  for  this  latter  class,  which  constitutes  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  human  race,  when  the  redeeming  influence  of 
knowiedge  shall  be  more  largely  felt  and  more  duly  appreciated  amongst 
them,  and  when  their  leisure  hours  shall  be  consecrated  to  tiie 
attainment    ami     comunmication    of  useful   knowledge.       Nor  can    1 
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conceiTe  any  tliiofc  more  calculated  to  secure  tin*  realization  of  this  Imppy 
state  of  society,  than  the  establishment  of  institutions  like  the  present* 
Time  ban  led  to  tlie  acknowledirement  of  the  gratifying  fact,  that  in  the 
empire  of  mind,  wisdom  constitutes  the  only  true  riches ;  and  experience^ 
that  hest  of  ul!  teachers,  has  con6rmed  the  sister  truth,  thut  induNtrions 
poverty  may  attain  to  ifs  possession.  Here,  at  least,  precedent  is  g^iven 
to  Wisdom  only ;  and,  in  assigning  her  commendatory  palm.  Justice 
overlooks  not  the  capacity  of  her  candidates,  in  connexion  with  their  op- 
portunities, industry,  and  attainments. 

He  who  has  five  talents,  if  he  add  other  five  to  them,  will  receive  the 
reward  his  industry  merits,  whilst  he  who  has  only  three,  but  who  also 
adds  to  them  an  equal  number,  though  he  stand  not  so  high  in  the  scale  of 
wisdom  as  his  compeer,  in  that  of  merit  he  will  assuredly  rank  as  his 
equal.  And  how  gratifying  is  the  fact,  to  those  who  have  little  else  be- 
sides their  attainments  of  which  to  be  proud,  that  the  possession  of  a  full 
measure  of  talent  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  class  of  society  :  that 
wisdom  is  not  hereditary,  nor  yet,  like  the  unprincipled  sycophant,  found 
exclusively  in  the  train  of  the  rich  and  the  powerful.  Insignificant,  there- 
fore,  as  this  our  humble  attempt  to  establish  a  society  for  scientific  purpo- 
ses may  appear  to  some  minds,  unaided  as  we  are  by  riches,  and  having 
nothing  to  hoast  beyond  the  ordinary  rate  of  talent  with  which  our  spe- 
cies is  blest,  let  us  take  courage  from  the  consolatory  truth,  that  our  want 
of  riches  does  not  exclude  us  from  the  temple  of  science, — that  our  pre- 
sent ignorance  does  not  prevent  us  from  becoming  wise  in  the  knowledge 
of  at  least  some  portion  of  the  treasures  which  it  contains.  Patience  and 
perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  that  knowledge,  like  the  slow  hut  sure 
operations  of  nature,  if  they  put  us  not  in  possession  of  the  extreme 
point  of  our  desires,  will  assuredly  bring  us  nearer  to  its  attainment,  and 
iiless  us  witlr  success  in  the  direct  ratio  of  our  industrious  application. 
The  page  of  Nature  is  liberally  opened  to  our  view,  and  the  only  fee  de* 
manded  for  liberty  to  inspect  its  almost  infinite  contents  is  attention. 
With  such  encouragement  oefore  us,  if  we  duly  appreciate  these  important 
truths,  and  are  feelingly  alive  to  their  stimulating  influence,  we  cannot 
fail  to  succeed.  The  only  and  essential  requisite  to  the  attainment  of  onr 
wishes  is  union  and  perseverance  :  and  with  these  for  our  practical  motto, 
though  we  were  individually  ignorant  of  the  very  alphabet  of  science,  we 
•hottld  ultimately  triumph. 

In  the  fervent  hope  that  our  future  labours  may  be  characterized  by 
union  and  perseverance,  I  conclude  this  address,  in  which  my  object  has 
been  to  exhibit  a  brief  sketch  of  the  interest  connected  with  the  study  of 
Mineralogy*  Geology,  Botany,  and  Entomology,  and  their  beautiful  con- 
nexion with,  and  dependance  upon  each  other  in  Nature.  Brief,  howe- 
ver as  this  sketch  has  been,  it  has,  I  trust,  been  sufficient  to  convince  those 
to  whom  conviction  was  necessary,  that  the  subjects  contemplated  bv  this 
society  as  the  basis  of  its  labours  are  worthy  of  their  attention.  Of  the 
utility  of  such  studies  no  man  will  doubt  who  is  conversant  with  his  own 
nature ;  for  so  long  as  man  is  possessed  of  mental  energies,  those  energies 
will  exert  themselves  on  subjects  either  prejudicial  or  favourable  to  hap- 
piness ;  and  as  relaxation  is  necessary  to  the  wearied  frame,  that  cannot 
oe  useless  which  combines  interest  and  instruction  with  bodily  ease. 
"  And  even  in  the  limited  view  which  these  sciences  exhibit  to  the  philo- 
sophic mind,  it  may  catch  from  them  a  glimpse  of  the  general  economy  of 
Nature ;  and,  like  the  mariner>^ca8t  upon  an  unknown  shore,  who  rejoiced 
when  he  saw  the  print  of  a  human  fpot  upon  the  sand,  it  may  be  led  to  cry 
out  with  rapture,  A  Deity  dwells  here.*' 
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king's  college. 
Dkab  Mr.  Carlilk — The  intereatin«^  problem — whether  you 
nnd  1  are,  upon  the  whole  economy  of  human  existence,  acting 
well  and  wisely,  cannot  be  better  solved  than  by  the  analogy  of 
tbe  parallel  decision  which  mig-ht  b3  challenged  in  the  case  of 
those  who  sow  the  harvest  which  others  are  to  reap — who  plant 
tile  grove,  whose  timber  is  to  build  the  cities  and  navies  of  unborn 
ages.  Act  iAey,  well  and  wisely?  Lives  there  a  man  so  absorbed 
in  selfisfiDess,  or  are  there  selflsh  feelings  of  any  sort  so  satisfactory 
to  the  mind,  that  any  man,  who  crosses  a  bridge,  or  who  sits 
under  **  the  shade  of  the  wide-spreading  beech  tree,"  can  flatter 
his  vanity  with  the  conceit,  that  the  builder  and  the  planter,  at 
whatever  costs  or  labour  to  themselves,  had  acted  less  wisely 
than  himself  ? 

What,  though  our  harvests  be  yet  but  in  the  seed,  though  our 
grove  be  but  an  acorn,  yet  have  we  the  suffrage  of  ever-righteous, 
e^er-rational  nature  on  our  side,  and  the  eternal  law,  "  Sic  tM»« 
Mm«06t«,"  by  which  all  her  works  are  ruled,  and  all  her  coun- 
seb directed;  and  1  think  1  but  express  a  sentiment  common  to  us 
both,  in  pledging  that  we  have  also  a  sense  of  satisfaction  to  our 
.own  minds  in  the  mere  hope  and  prospect  of  the  good  we  aim  at, 
which  is  not  secondary  or  inferior  to  anything  that  un  desert 
TOiM  be  sensible  of,  in  seeing  statues  erected  to  its  honour,  or  the 
^ealtli  of  Golconda  at  its  feet. 

When  I  see,  however,  (and  who  can  avoid  seeing,)  by  what 
means  it  is,  that  the  canse  of  Christianity,  (in  itself  the  weakest, 
as  it  is  the  worst,)  holds  its  ascendancy,  and  to  the  lack  of  what 
means  it  is  that  the  cause  of  infidelity  (in  itself  the  strongest,  as  it 
is  the  best,)  owes  its  slow  progress  and  its  harder  struggle,  it 
would  be  but  a  pitiful  come-iardy-of,  of  that  ingenuousness  and 
sincerity  which  should  be  isoteric  to  our  cause,  to  affect  to  have 
any  wish  paramount  to  the  wish  to  get  a  few  inches  more  of  the 
staff  into  oar  own  hands. 

1  confess  1  do  wish  to  see  an  establishment — a  house-ftind*-^ 
aecQve,  solid,  sufficient  asylum,  citadel  and  provision— a  local 
kaUiaiion  and  a  name— a  place  and  castle  from  whence  the 
banner  of  Avowed  Infidtlity  may  be  unfurled,  where  her  faith- 
falserrantsiiiay  look  for  an  honourable  and  useful  engagement  of 
their  deeliniBg  years ;  where  all  who  have  suffered,  or  9haU 
wHsr,  in  the  glorions  struggle,  may  look  for  protection,  and  from 
^whenee  persecution  and  cruelty  shall  be  taught  to  see  and  be 
consdoos  of  their  impotence.  In  connection  with,  and  as  an 
•  ataential  p^rt  of  such  an  Jnfidel  JnttfttUion,  I  would  have  a 
aobJe  hall  of  audience,  that  should  be  capable  of  seating  as  large 
ao  auditory,  as  ever  fills  a  Christian  Gospel-shop,  in  which  there 
afaouid  be  two  pnlpits,  for  the  purpose  of  avowed  controversy. 

No.  4.— Vol.  3.  I 
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from  one  of  whieli  Christianity  might  be  advocated^  and  (e  vrhith 
all  the  popular  preachers  of  the  day  should  have  welcome  access. 
While  from  the  other,  it  should  be  avowedly  opposed.  So  that 
the  great  and  sacred  principles  of  fair  play  and  hear  both 
SIDES  should  be  brought  into  full  action,  and  guaranteed  to  con- 
tinue in  action,  to  perpetuity.  To  do  all  this  would  require  funds; 
but  funds,  the  hundred  thousandth  part  of  what  are  swallowed 
up  in  the  support  of  a  vicious  and  wicked  system  of  universal 
hypocrisy  would  do  it  all:  and  we  should  hoot  their  King's  Col« 
lege  and  God  and  Mammon  University  out  of  London,  turn  their 
Gospel-shops  into  auction-rooms,  and  show  the  world  that  their 
pretended  courses  of  education,  founded  on  Christian  principle^y 
never  made  nor  can  make  the  equals  of  men,  whose  education 
shall  be  foundM  on  Reason,  raised  in  Science,  and  consecrated  to 
Virtue. 

When  1  contemplate  the  advertisements  of  the  yet  only  in* 
(ended  King's  College,  London,  the  last  of  which  advertisements 
which  I  have  seen  announces  the  actual  receipt  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  thousand,  six  hundred  and  fifty-four  pounds, 
and  modestly  avows  that  a  much  larger  sum  will  be  required^ 
in  order  to  give  due  efficiency  to  the  institution,  the  sum  collected 
only  being  just  enough  to  warrant  the  provisional  committee  in 
commencing  active  operations. 

When  I  take  into  the  account  that  this  gigantic  apparatus  has 
been  called  into  the  field  by  the  previous  emergence  of  a  pre- 
cisely similar  institution,  the  no  less  gigantic  London  Uniter- 
aiTY,  where  but  five  years  ago  nothing  of  the  kind  was  either 
needed,  called  for,  or  dreamed  of,  at  (at  least,)  a  doubling  of  this 
charge,  and  all  this  raised  in  a  country  which  before  was  afford- 
ing a  revenue  of  nine  millions  nine  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  a-year,  to  the  support  of  the  cause  that  has  called  for 
this  additional  undershoring^  I  cannot  but  ask  with  the  atorm- 
bepelted  Lear — 

Whftt  aik  ye,  ye  dread  Godt, 
To  keep  this  might^odder  o'er  onr  heads. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  our  adversaries  must  be  conscious  of 
acme  cracks,  bilgings  and  givings^autf  in  their  fortifications,  of 
▼astier  pregnancy  than  any  that  our  hostility  has  eflbcted.  Far, 
very  far,  am  1  from  thinking  that  the  London  University  is  a  wliit 
better  in  principle  and  aim  than  that  which  has  arisen  in  the 
spirit  of  rivalry  and  opposition  to  it;  not  to  counteract,  restrain, 
or  limit  its  operation,  but  to  prevent  its  wreating  the  common 
plunder  to  itself:  as  two  gai^  of  thieves  act  as  checks  npoa 
each  other,  for  no  good-will  that,  either  of  them  bear  to  those 
who  are  to  be  the  sufferers,  whichever  are  the  conquerors*  Vol- 
taire shrewdly  observed,  that  the  people  may  always  comfort 
themselves  with  the  assurance  that  the  tythe-pvoctors  will  never 
take  ewry  thing  from  them,  because  the  taaD-gatberers  wouldn't 
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let  'en?  The  London  Univeraity,  I  sincerely  believe,  nerer 
iBtended  ns  any  better  love  than  to  preshyterianimt  us  to  death  ; 
vrbile  King's  Collegre  kindly  interferes,  to  get  us  churned  first 
A.1I  our  choice  in  the  matter  is  between  brimstone  and  mercury, 
8cotch-flddle-damnation  or  episcopal^itcfafork. 

When  I  think  of  the  absurdities  of  the  Christian  system,  its 
truly  monstrous  absurdities,  and  the  almost  apparent  impossibility 
that  they  should  not  glare  on  the  conviction  of  every  individual 
that  had  but  wit  enough  to  count  his  fingers,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  think 
how  such  a  system  could  have  stood  so  long ;  and  can  only  find 
the  elue  in  the  comparison  of  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  sup- 
ported, with  those  by  which  it  has  been  opposed.  And  surely  never, 
oever  was,  such  an  unequal  match ;  never  was  the  wager  on  any, 
struggle  more  nearly,  all  the  world  to  nothing.  But  gloomy  as  this 
view  IS,  it  is  on  this  view  that  Hope  pledges  her  promises  of  ulti- 
laafe  and  certain  triumph  to  our  cause ;  and  our  enemies  read  the 
augury  as  we  do.  If,  with  so  little  means — with  means  that,  com- 
parod  to  theirs,  make  not  the  difference  of  the  dust  upon  the 
balance,  we  are  yet  consequential  enough  to  spoil  their  slumbers; 
and,  when  against  the  battery  of  our  poor  mole-hill,  we  see  them 
mistrustful  of  their  safety  in  towers,  whose  tops  reach  heaven, 
and  building  two  Universities,  to  make  assurance  double  sure, 
against  our  yet  but  infant  Hercules,  we  may  let  them  take  us  at 
their  own  reekoning ;  and  in  the  evidence  of  their  fears  we  may 
guess  at  what  rate  onr  boy  shall  throw  about  him  when  he  becomes 
a  man.    Has  our  cause  ever  yet  found  even  one  efficient  patron  f 
Has  it  had  so  much  as  room  to  stand  on  ?    Has  it  but  once  been 
fairly  on  its  legs  t     Ask  the  insolent  foe — if  they  have  ever  yet 
had  to  encounter  the  opposition  of  even  one  clever  or  talented 
man  on  our  side  f   If  weight  of  character  or  influence  in  any  way 
has  wrought  with  usf    Have  we  yet  had  means  of  holding  out 
hope  to  exertion,  reward  to  merit,  or  consolation  to  sutTeringS  in 
our  cause  I    With  all  these  things  against  us,  we  are  mighty: 
and  on  this  relative  view  of  our  effect,  compared  to  our  power, 
what  we  have  done,  set  by  the  side  of  all  the  means  we  have  to 
doit,  I  cannot  but  feel  assured  that  we  are  invincible.    I  cannot 
but  promise  myself  that  the  glorious  hubbub  shall  be  but  as  an 
one  day's  work  with  us  ;  and  that  the  fall  of  the  mighty  tree, 
whose  roots  we  poor  mice  have  so  long  been  nibbling  at,  shall 
come  at  a  crash,  and  a  toho'd  a'  thought  itf  "  tumbling,  rumbling, 
crashing,  thundering  dovm." 

Suppose  you.  should  but  succeed  in  making  a  scholar  of  the 
ducal  dance  that  you  have  taken  in  hand,  and  thus  enlist  his 
power  and  influence  in  our  cause — suppose  but  the  lucky  accident 
of  die  concurrence  one  day  of  means  like  his,  with  zeal  like  our9 ; 
sach  a  man  as  your  discipline  would  make  your  pupil,  has  more  of 
fame  and  immortality  before  him,  than  conquest  ever  gave,  o^ 
amlntion  ever  promised.     He  would  be,  beyond  all  approach  of 
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comparison ,  the  greatest  man  the  world  has  ever  seen,  the  best 
aod  nobleitt  ''  that  ever  lived  ia  all  the  tide  of  time."  Suppose 
tBe  wealth  of  a  Guy»  a  Coutts,  a  Rothschild*  a  Curtis,  or  any 
opulent  commoner  had  been  on  our  side,  or  that  we  had  bat  one 
institution  for  the  education  of  youth,  on  the  principle  of  avowed 
opposition  to  all  pretended  commerce  with  spiritualities  and 
sopernaturaU ;— how  soon,  how  very  soon  would  all  the  talent 
in  the  world  gathar  round  its  standard,  aod  super^itition  cease  to 
affront  the  face  of  day. 

The  principle  of  persecution  relies  mainly  on  the  weakness  of 
ita  victim.  It  is  always  a  cowardly  principle.  The  aldermen 
Brown  and  Atkins,  and  City  Solicitor,  never  would  have  dared  to 
attack  any  one  whom  they  had  guessed  would  be  effideotly 
defended.  Could  a  hundred  pounds  have  been  put  into  Mr. 
Brougham's  hands,  not  a  hundred  hours  would  have  been  taken 
from  the  liberty  of  your  friend ;  but  the  venal  orator  would  have 
gloried  in  his  opportunity  of  appearing  as  the  patron  of  talent 
anid  the  champion  of  virtue.  A  single  voice  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  would  unlock  these  doors,  and  cover  with  shame.and  con- 
fusion the  thieves  that  shut  me  in  them.  A  single  clever>  honest 
man  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  would  but  exert  himself 
upon  the  simple  and  obvious  plan  which  you  propound  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  of  .abolishing  the  vice  of  oath-making,  and 
making  all  religionists  submit  their  pretensions  to  the  test  of  free- 
discussion,  would  accomplish  mightier  and  happier  results  than 
it  ever  yet  came  within  the  4Cope  of  religionists  of  any  sort,  to 
aim  at. 

In  nothing  better  than  ten  thousand  such  as  I  am,  would  be  in 
our  cause,  were  it  but  once  on  equal  ground;  disparaged,  dis- 
couraged, and  but  half  the  makings  of  my  proper  self  as  I  am ; 
I  am  still  conscious,  that,  were  the  stage  but  clear  where  both 
•ides  should  be  heard,  m^  mind  disembarrassed  of  anxiefeies^  and 
my  genius  left  to  its  goings  forth  unco  wed  by  danger,  and  un- 
brx)ken  by  grief;  I  have  powers  of  declamation  that  would  make 
the  most  popular  preacher  in  London  feel  himself  to  be  a  child 
in  my  presence.  I  cannot  possess  those  powers  and  not  be  con- 
scious of  them.  .  The  possession  of  them,  cut  off  from  all  hope 
and  prospect  of  ever  being  able  to  bring  them  into  action,  would 
break  any  heart  but  one  that  beat  in  a  cause  like  ours,  and  makes 
mine  ache ; — but  cannot  break  it.  Can  I  doubt  then,  that  the 
mantle  of  my  spirit  shall  one  day  fall  on  t>etter-fated  shoulders; 
and  that  one,  with  all  my  will,  and  heart,  and  energy,  in  the  glori- 
ous struggle,  shall  come  up  to  it  with  better  chances,  and  on 
smoother  ground,  than  I  have  ever  stood  on  1  If  I  live  but  to  see 
this,  I  shall  die  in  peace  with  fortune.  If  I  shall  but  be  able  to 
hand  over  to  my  successor  a  better  hold  on  the  staff,  than  I  have 
wrestled  with,  and  to  say  "  the  sacrifioes,  the  sufferings,  and  the 
•orrpws  were  mine,  go,  reap   the  happy  fruit ;"— I  shall  have , 
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^enoQ^b  to  say,  like  Tully's  sated  gue^t,  I  shall  rise  Tull  and 
ihaokfol  from  the  feast  of  life, "  nor  fear  the  future  nor  regret 
the  past." 

It  is  for  thh,  Mr.  Carlile,  1  wish  ;  '  for  this,  1  own,  the  para- 
mounty  the  earnest,  the  ardent  wish  of  my  hearty — to  see  and  feel 
a  tangibility  of  our  great  cause  about  us,  a  substance  and  nucleus  ; 
around  which,  support  may  wreath  itself;  a  place,  9k  house.  I 
cannot  dream  of  an  Infidel  College,  but  someplace  where  the 
ciirioiis,the  inquiring,  the  anxious  after  knowledge  may  be  able  to 
drink  of  its  pure  stream,  unimpregnated  with  the  copper  tank  of 
collections  at  the  door,  and  undirected  through  the  leaden  pipes 
of  tyrannous  prescription. — ^Our  one  Infidel,  avowedly  Infidel 
InsiitutioD,  (tor  I  hate  your  round-about  wheedling  ways  of 
being*  any  tning  that  one  dare  not  own  oneself  to  l^,)  would 
soon  effect  the  glori6us  emancipation^  which  the  rogues  on  all 
sides  are  alike  afraid  of.  This  would  bring  on  discussion  ;  dis- 
cussion can  issue  only  in  the  triumph  of  reason.  And  the  igno- 
rance o'sdperstition,  which  have  for  so  many  ages  made  our 
world  one  great  theatre  of  crime  and  suffering,  oppression  and 
hypocrisy,  will  and  must  give  way,  before  the  glorious  march  of 
mind  and  the  universal  reign  of  successful  science  and  exalted 
virtue. 

1  am  now  all  but  within  one  of  being  the  oldest  prisoner  in 
this  bouse  of  bondage :  I  have  seen  it  change  its  inhabitants 
over  And  over  again.  All  the  crimes  committed  in  the  whole 
county,  poachings,  thefts,  larcenies,  violences,  and  crimes  too 
bad  for  naming,  have  been  visited  with  lighter  punishment, 
and  the  guilty  perpetrators  looked  on  with  greater  tenderness 
than  1.  For  all  that  those  who  put  me  here  have  done,  or  ever 
would  have  done  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  my  situation,  and  but 
for  what  the  noble  hearted  readers  of"  The  Lion''  have  done  for 
me,  I  might  have  been  with  Jesus.  The  Unitarians  ostentatiously 
affect  the  praise  of  a  greater  liberality,  and  a  more  strenuous  op- 
position to  the  principle  of  religious  persecution,  than  they  give 
credit  for.  to  any  sect  but  theirs.  But  is  there  an  instance  in  the 
world's  history,  that  any  one  of  their  sect  ever  did  a  liberal 
action  f  Never  !  never!  in  all  the  world,  not  one.  Their 
utmost  amount  of  liberal  feeling  never  exceeded  the  stinted 
policy  that  would  look  on  while  a  neighbour's  throat  was  being 
cut,  and  say,  what  a  pity ! 

Ifamong  the  thousands  who  cant  and  whine  about  their  en- 
tirely di^approving  of  persecution,  and  sincerely  reprobating  all 
appeals  to  ihe  arm  of  the  law,  however  much  they  might  differ 
from  the  sentiments,  and  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  person  that 
suffered  under  it:  have  ihey  not  now  a  glorious  oppoftnnity  of 
coming  forward  and  giving  the  world  reason  to  believe  them,  by 
laying  down  themselves  the  securities  required  from  me,  and 
my  friends,  with  a  protest,  if  they  pleased,  of  their  doing  so,  not 
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as  friends  to  me,  or  patrons  of  my  cause,  but  as  enemies  to  perse- 
cution, whoever  should  be  its  victim,  and  as  giving  to  me,  that 
immunity  of  which  they  hold  that  no  man  ought  to  be  deprived. 
Ah,  no !  no  r  a  thousand  miles  off  such  a  thing.  There  never 
was  a  Christian  yet  would  lift  a  finger  to  stop  a  massacre,  where 
it  was  only  infidel  throats  that  were  to  be  cut  And  those  who 
give  you  the  toast  of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty,  (which  of 
all  toasts  on  earth,  is  the  object  of  my  most  implacable  disgust) 
never  mean  anything  more  civil,  than  that  all  the  world  should 
have  liberty  to  renounce  all  other  superstitions,  and  embrace 
theirs.  The  Popish  priest,  the  wily  Unitarian,  the  impodeot 
Freethinker,  the  canting  Methodist,  the  bell-fire  Calvinist,  apd 
the  rascal -Quaker,  will  all  alike  hail  and  cheer  the  toast  **  Civil 
and  Reiigioi^  Liberty;*'  each  alike  qualifying  that  word,  liberty, 
with  his  own  secret  sense  and  measure  of,  religious. 

Ask  for  the  toast,  *'  Libbrtt,"  without  any  qualification 
whatever ;  or  ask  them,  if  by  religious  liberty  they  would  allow 
liberty /rom  religion,  liberty  to  the  Infidel,  and  unbeliever  as  well 
as  to  the  saint ;  and  it  would  be  wise  first  to  see  that  the  door 
were  open.  Liberty,  is  so  sacred,  so  sweet,  so  dear,  so  precious, 
above  all  price,  that  it  is  violated,  and  doth  cease  to  be,  the 
moment  'lis  buckled  in  the  embrace  of  any  adjective  whatever. 
You  cannot  qualify,  without  destroying  it.  Say  liberty,  and 
the  heart  bounds  with  instantaneous  joy.  "We  know  what  you 
mean,  and  the  responsive  mind  ponrtrays  to  itself  a  scene,  vast  as 
creation,  free  as  the  air,  and  generous  as  the  ligbt :  hamper  your 
liberty,  with  that  damning  qualification,  refigiouSy  and  your 
meaning  is  your  own ;  your  liberty  may  be  but  the  scale  of  feet 
and  inches  in  a  dungeon. 

Yos  palter  with  ns  in  s  doable  sense, 

That  keeps  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, — 

But  breaks  it  to  our  hope  7 

O  God  !  nobody  can  tell  how  sweet  liberty  is,  but  he  who  — 

O  forgive  me! Well!  now  I'm  better! — and 

Most  truly  your's, 
Oakham  Christian  Evidences,  Robert  Taylor. 

Jan.  18, 1829. 


RBLIOION  IN  AMERICA. 

(From  the  JVew  York  CorreepondenL) 
PaiESTLT  Imposition.— We  copy  the  following  sfeeineii  of  the  nnprio- 
eipled  meaas  employed  by  the  priestbocd,  to  keep  np  the  delusion  by  which 
tbey  niD  a  sabsisUnce,  from  a  Boston  paper  of  the  Ist  inst : — 

•«  Revivals  of  Religion.— We  lesM-n,  with  pleasure,  that  there  is  a 
powerful  reiriFal  of  religion  in  the  city  of  New-York.  Meetings  arc  held 
almost  every  day  in  the  «veck,  and  sometimes  twice  on  the  same  day»  bt* 
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■Met  three  tiaies  every  Sabtiatlu  Tiw  altars  are  thronged  with  humdredi 
of'ttouroingpeniteDts.  And  many  of  them  have  been  happily  brought 
into  ireepel  liberty.  Amonff  the  rest  was  a  professed  deist,  who  attended 
one  of  the  meetini^s  with  a  detstical  book  in  his  hsnd,  intending  to  com- 
nwnce  an  attack  upon  the  preacher.  When  he  arrived,  the  boase  was  so 
illed  with  people  that  he  coold  not  get  in  at  the  door.  He  accordingly 
phoed  himself  at  the  window,  where  he  became  so  powerfully  wrought 
upon,  that  at  the  close  of  the  sermon  he  came  inside  of  the  altar,-  tore  nis 
book  in  pieees,  confessed  his  error  and  sins,  and  then  kneeled  in  prayer, 
and  continaed  until  near  midnight  cryinjr  for  merer,  when  the  lora  hiard 
and  set  his  soal  at  liberty.'* 

What  the  writer  of  the  above  article  calls  **a  powerful  rerival  of  n\U 
gion  in  the  dty  of  New  York,"  revolves  into  this  simple  fact,  that  a 
nnaticalmethodist  preacher  of  the  name  of  Maffat^  from  Boston,  lately 
pud  a  Ttsit  to  our  city  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  his  finances ;  and  from 
the  peculiar  manner  of  his  address,  and  the  rhapsodies  in  which  he  induU 
ged,  he  collected  together  a  number  of  weak  minded  persons,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  were  females,  who  responded  to  his  rent  by  stamping  with 
their  feet,  by  groaning,  and  by  other  indications  of  a  disordered  imagina^ 
tion.  In  this  condition  the  wily  preacher  found  it  an  easT  task  to  dive 
into  the  pockets  of  his  miserable  and  misled  dupes ;  and  having  counted 
over  his  vooney^  which  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  expectations,  he  pro* 
daimed  the  disgraceful  transaction  **  a  powerful  revival  of  religion, '' 
whkb  he  took  special  csre  to  have  trumpeted  abroad  through  all  the 
piova  newspapere.  We  verily  believe  that  all  the  **  revivals  of  relif^ion,'' 
about  which  so  much  noise  has  been  made  in  the  worid,  and  to  which  so 
much  importance  hss  been  attached,  would  be  found,  on  investigation,  to 
have  originated  in  the  insatiable  avarice  of  the  priesthood,  and  to  have 
prodeeed  advantages  only  to  that  order  of  men. 

With  regard  to  the  pretended  convenion  of  **  a  professed  deist," 
who  is  said  to  have  attended  one  of  the  meetings,  the  story  is  not  new  to 
us.  We  have  heard  it  from  more  than  one  penon,  who  professed  t6 
believe  tiie  fact ;  but  on  enquiring  the  name,  profession,  and  residence  of 
the  indiTidual,  who  is  said  to  have  acted  a  part  so  oonspicnons  that  he 
must  have  been  known  to  many  present,  we  could  not  obtain  any  inlop- 
mation  by  which  to  identify  him.  The  fact  is,  no  such  person  ever  existed. 
The  story  was  got  up,  like  thousands  of  others  of  the  same  nature,  for 
effect;  and,  after  the  most  diligent  enquiry  as  to  its  truth,  we  hare  been 
unable  to  trace  it  to  any  other  source  than  the  columns  of  a  newspaper, 
printed  in  this  city,  notorious  for  its  pious  fabrications^  total  absence  ot  mil 
good  sense,  and  stupid  abuse  of  philosophy. 

On  the  subject  ot«*  religious  revivals,"  we  have  extracted  the  following 
truly  graphic  description  from  the  ''  Yiinkee,"  edited  by  Mr,  NeaL 
The  facts  were  communicated  by  an  eye  witness  :-— 

•^  The  town  (Hartford)  had  been  considerably  excited  by  the  exertions 
of  a  party  of  Methodisls,  J  believe;  and  the  leaden  of  the  Calvlnistk 
creed  thought  it  necessary  to  make  some  extraordinary  effort.  Accord- 
ingly  private  meetings  were  held  in  ail  the  churches  and  societies,  and 
rumours  circulated  darkly,  under  the  surface  of  a  great  **  awakening" 
that  was  going  on,  doing  its  work  secretly,  as  some  vast  subterranean  (ire, 
that  would  end  in  a  convulsion.  Business,  by  the  members  of  that  sect, 
was  suspended  :  and  they  moved  about  anxiooslv,  as  if  awaiting  a  super- 
natural catastrophe  ;  until,  at  length,  the  minus  of  the  community  were 
jupposed  to  be  sufficiently  excited,  and  their  curiosity  roused.  Then 
proceedings  became  more  public.     Parson  Beecher  was  sent  for,  from 
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Boston,  and  oh  hit  imnipdiate 'arrival,  a  meeting  wun  announced  to  be 
held  that  evening,  at  lije  brick  chorcli.  [Now  look,  and  obaeirre,  Mid 
calculate,  what  an  overwlielniing  effect  the  machinations  of  this  inlenmi 
plot  nmst  have  borne,  like  a  shadow  of  a  tempest,  over  the  niinda  oi  the 
people.]  The  autumn  was  considerably  advanced,  and  the  eveniup  bc^a 
to  be  long  and  dreary  anil  melancholy.  This  one  was  peculiarly  suilefl 
for  the  operation  of  the  grand  engine,  itbich  was  to  be  wrought  to  its  fulU 
est  power,  to  be  expanded,  and  evolved — ^like  the  drama  of  a  might v 
vision.  As  the  shades  of  twil  glit  settled  heavily  over  the  town,  the  bell 
of  the  great  brick  church  oprned  with  a  solenm,  monotonous  peaL  The 
inhabitants,  principally  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes,  who  were  curious 
to  hear  the  famous  Dr.  Beecher,  began  to  pour  out  from  all  parts ;  and 
roll  on  like  a  vast  tide,  towards  the  house,  wliioh  was  quickly  filled  to 
overflowing.  Then  was  apparent  the  minute  attention  to  efftct.  The 
building  was  purposely  kept  dark  and  sepulchraL  The  lamps  were  few 
and  dim.  Just  a  blase  of  light  about  the  pulpit,  and  tiie  remote  psrta 
obscure  and  onrertain.  The  ImII  continued  to  toll  heavily.  More  than 
an  hour  bad  elapsed  since  the  assembling  of  the  congregation,  and  vet 
they  remained  anxiously,  every  peal  of  tlie  bell,  tofl — toll— ^falling 
ivith  intenser  weight  upon  tlieir  spirits ;  filling  the  gloom  with  imagef 
of  the  past  and  future ;  and  summoning  op  tlioughts  and  associations  of 
the  tombs  and  the  dead — passing  along  over  their  minds  like  faneiul 
processions.  I  felt  my  blood  run  chili,  said  my  friend,  as  I  stood  there 
in  the  midst  of  the  vast  multitude  ;  their  faces  all  turned  up  to  the  light, 
looking  gluistly  and  distorted  in  tlie  pale  hlsze  that  fell  upon  them. 

At  length  an  opening  was  seen  near  the  door,  and  a  crowd  gave  way  i 
there  advanced  swiftly  up  the  atsle,  a  dark,  haggard  shape,  looking  leea 
like  a  man  than  like  a  troubled  spirit.  The  mass  of  faces  closed  attain 
denstly,  behind  liirii,  as  he  ascended,  with  a  rapid  pace,  thestepaoi  the 
'pulpit,  and  stood  forth  to  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

As  it  were,  a  rush  of  silence  passed  over  the  congregation ;  and  as  tlio 
btll  struck  its  last  peal,  theie  settled  down  upon  tlie  house  a  breath  lest 
bush.  The  preacher  stood  for  a  moment  solemnly;  tliea  clasped  lus 
hands,  shot  his  eyes,  and  murmured  an  inaudible  prayer.  TIte  hymn 
was  selected — deep,  despairing,  and  trembling,-^ the  mtt»io  was  a  dirge 
Then  came  the  sermon.  He  named  his  text,  and  dashed  at  once  into 
the  heat  of  his  exiiorlation.  *1  must  rend  away,*  he  said*— and  extending 
bis  long  bony  arms  to  the  utmost,  he  swept  tlie  air  with  intense  slow 
earnestness.  *  I  must  rend  away  the  veil  of  time>  and  show  yon  the  ter* 
rors  of  eternity.'  He  descanted  on  repentance,  and  condemnation;  on 
the  vast  influences,  the  almighty  intelligence,  the  reffoneration  from  tlie 
chaos  of  sin,  and  a  thousand  crowded  incoherences,  shadowy  and  feaiful ; 
and  then  broke  at  once  upon  bell  and  its  torments.  He  leaned  far — far 
over  the  pulpit;  and  peered,  as  it  seemed  into  a  profound  beneath  him  ; 
—bis  eyes  started  out  and  distended,  and  his  lip  quivered  (excellent 
acting).     It  was  there  :•<- 

**The  roused  ocean  of  deep  hell. 

Whose  every  wave  breaks  ou  a  living  shore, 

lleap'd  with  the  damu*d,  llk«  pebMes.** 

He  beard  their  howling  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  and  shuddered.  He  saw 
the  smoke  of  their  torments  go  up,  a  cloud,  living,  palpable,  terrible — and 
covering  his  eyes,  turned  away.  His  voice  became  low,  and  husky,  until 
it  sunk  into  silence. 

The  efft'ct  was  tremend(»us.  Many  would  ha\e  fallen,  but  they  were 
kept  up  by^the  pressure  of  the  crowd.     And  many  would  have  cried  out; 
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bot  the  silence  was*  heavy  dpon  Ihem,  and  they  etAiM  wfi  Kft  it.  like 
men  in  a  dmin  (hev  strove  nowerlesaly.  Then  came  the  awful  chant 
again — ^somethin^  about  standing  upon  a  precipice,  slippery  and  in  dark- 
ness ;  and  hearing  the  torments  goinf  on  beneutlj  theiu— (Here  my 
friend  repeated  the  hymn,  word  for  word— he  said  the  words  were  stamped 
Qpon  bis  memory  as  with  a  branding  iron).  And  then  the  prayeiv-^he 
agouiaed  snpplication— the  writhing— the  cry-4he  shriek  of  desiNdy. 

Most  of  ilMise  assembled  there  that  night  went  home ;  tber  knew  not 
how — many  passed  the  remaining  watciies  of  it  in  howUng  and  wailing— 
and  some  went  out  for  the  remnant  of  their  lives,  muniacn. 


OLD  BAILEY  JUDICIAL  WISDOM. 

AjicrrHER  ootrage  ban  been  coaimitted  ou  the  laws  and  morals 
of  the  country,  at  the  Sessions  Court  in  the  Old  Bailey,  by 
Messrs.  Serjeant  Arabin  and  Barristers  Adolphus  and  Charles 
Phillips.  A  case  of  bigamy  was  before  the  Court,  in  which  one 
Ayling-  was  to  have  been  a  witiiess.  This  man's  evidence  had 
been  rejected  on  one  day  and  taken  on  the  next,  in  the  exan^i- 
nation  of  the  case  at  Bow-street.  Mr.  Adolphus  asked  the  man 
if  he  believed  in  a  God  ?  The  man  said,  that  he  did  not  think  it 
a  proper  question.  The  Court  encouraged  the  question,  and  the 
witness  was  asked,  did  he  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being  ?  H  is 
answer  was  direct,  and  upon  the  vulgar  notions  of  Deity,  was 
very  correct,  that  he  did  not  believe  in  a  God,  nor  in  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  He  must  have  been  a  fool 
and  Qn6t  to  be  a  witness  if  he  did.  His  evidence  was  reject^ 
by  Mr.  Serjeant  Arabin ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  than  whom 
Ireland  never  sent  to  England  a  greater  hypocrite,  called  this  a 
specimen  of  the  march  of  intellect,  not  in  allusion  to  the  oon- 
doct  of  the  Court,  but  in  allusion  to  the  conduct  of  the  witness. 
Such  is  the  report  of  the  Morning  Herald. 

It  IS  fepreaented  of  Ayling,  that  he  is  an  ill-lookiog  man.  I 
know  nothing  of  him :  but  this  1  know»  that  there  are  some 
very  ill-looking  men  who  are  very  religious,  and  some  very 
Qgly  women  ;  for  it  is  very  rare  to  see  a  handsome  young  woman 
that  is  religious. 

Believe  in  a  god  <  Believe  in  a  devil  I  Believe  in  heaven  t 
Believe  in  hell  ?  What  is  belief?  Derived  from  credo,  I  credit, 
or  believe — to  give  credit  to  a  narration.  Whose  narcation  is 
this  about  god  or  devil,  heaven  or  hell  ?  Another  man's  narra- 
tion. What  authority  had  such  man  to  make  such  narration  I 
Here  the  answer  must  be  none  at  all,  none  more  than  Aylii»g 
himself  had.  How  is  this  proved  ?  By  the  circumstance,  that 
such  narrator  knew  nothing  of  existences  more  than  AyUng  knows* 

This  simple  statement  of  the  case  is  complete,  and  I  defy  the 
logic  of  all  the  wigged  heads  in  this  be-wigged  country  to  over- 
throw it  as  an  argument 
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Iti  oODsidering'  AyKngpas  a  m%oem,  the  Court  wanted  the  Toiy 
best  evidence.  Then  why  not  seek  the  tfoae  sort  of  evidetice 
about  belief  in  God  ?  Why  not  examine  the  ]»retensioii9  of  tfaoae 
who  preach  a  God,  and  of  the  origin  of  sach  preaching?  Under 
the  pretence  of  making  evidence  good,  our  abominable  lawyers^ 
including  the  Judges,  make  a  man  gulp  down  and  then  emit  a 
most  abominable  lie.  It  is  a  lie,  to  say,  that  such  a  God  and 
saeh  a  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  of  wfaioh  the  Oki 
Bailey  Court  demanded  an  admission,  is  or  is  to  be  in  existence; 
It  is  a  lie,  a  proven  lie,  by  all  the  knowledge  of  mankind. 

Richard  Carlile. 


SCHOOL  OF  FREE  DISCUSSION. 

This  school  has,  at  least,  the  merit  of  novelty  and  will  be  proved 
to  be  one  of  growing  interest,  as  strangers  are  stimulated  tp  join 
it.  There  was  a  new  series  of  scholars  on  Sunday  evening  last, 
and  a  very  general  interest  excited  by  the  conversation  which 
arose  upon  the  question  which  stood  over  from  the  former  San* 
day,  and  upon  others  which  were  incidentally  raised.  Mr.  Carlile 
recapitulated  and  refuted  the  arguments  which  had  been  advan* 
ced  on  the  first  Sunday,  in  connecting  man's  gods  with  man's 
social  welfare.  A  variation  of  the  intelligent  deity  was  set  op  ob 
the  last  Sunday,  upon  Paley's  inference  of  a  designer  to  accouat 
for  things  apparently  designed.  This  was  met  first  by  showing^ 
that  though  unaccountable  without,  such  things  were  quite  aa 
unaccountable  with  the  inference  of  a  designer,  and  that  the 
raference  proved  nothing  and  could  satisfy  no  truly  inquisitive  and 
philosophical  mind.  And  second,  that  if  such  a  designer  had 
designed  animal  and  vegetable  structure,  it  must  have  also  de^ 
signed  animal  and  vegetable  disorder  and  destruction,  without 
even  a  visible  purpose.  That  which  designed  animal  stractore 
must  have  designed  animal  death,  premature  death,  disease  of 
every  kind,  and  "  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to."  Make  desiga 
responsible  for  the  first  principle  of  animal  formation,  and  you  at 
once  create  a  responsibility  for  all  the  evils,  physical  and  moral, 
that  befal  such  animals.  To  look  fairly  at  animal  or  vegetable 
life,  we  see  it  to  be — 

Mere  bnbbleii  on  the  sea  of  n titer  bome. 
Which  rise,  which  fall,  mod  to  that  sea  retain. 

They  come  without  purpose,  and  excepting  the  casual  circum* 
stance  of  being  food  for  each  other,  in  life,  they  die  without 
purpose.  It  is  a  presumption  unworthy  of  man  to  invent  or  appl^ 
design  to  such  a  series  of  imperfection.  Man  makes  a  machine 
that  will  last  for  centuries ;  but  the  machines,  made  by  this  great 
supposed  designer,  are  mere  soap  bubbles,  that  glitter  gaudily 
and  pass  to  quick  extinction. 
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Ooe  of  the  most  powerful  arguments  ^g^aiwt  dasigo  is,  that 
but  fe^  meD,  as  now  educated,  can  bear  to  look  at  the  naked 
truth  or  the  reality  of  existences.  Were  men  designed  to  be  the 
Tietims  of  romance  and  wild  conjecture  I  Were  they  designed 
to  be  the  yictims  of  all  those  cheats  and  conjurings,  of  which  all 
more  or  less  complain  f  Were  they  designed  to  be  oppressed  by 
the  tyrant  priest  or  tyrant  layman,  such  as  is  now  the  case 
throughout  Christendom,  aye,  throughout  the  earth  ?  Wera 
they  designed  to  be  the  victims  of  the  monopoly  by  a  few  of  all 
the  Inxnries  which  the  earth  or  human  labour  can  produce? 
Were  they  designed  for  war,  for  murder,  for  robbery  and  for 
mpine  I  Were  they  designed  for  mutual  injury,  and  not  (or 
mutual  support?  Are  these,  the  reality  of  things,  a  part  of  the 
great  designings  or  are  they  not  ? 

If  so,  it  would  have  been  better,  that  there  had  been  no  such 
designings ;  if  not,  how  is  the  theory  of  omnipotent  design  borne 
out?  Moral  responsibility  cannot  be  separated  from  eitl^  moral 
or  physical  design.  If  moral  or  physical  evil  be  admitted,  incom- 
plete or  bad  design  is  admitted,  and  the  theory  of  omnipotently^ 
good  desien  overthrown  by  its  own  defects.  A  mixture  of  ^ood 
and  bad  design  is  so  purely  consonant  with  the  human  passions, 
that  it  would  be  monstrous  to  pronounce  it  super^^human,  or  to 
associate  it  with  an  idea  of  omnipotence.  There  is  then  a  radical 
defect,  upon  the  common  theories  of  good  and  evil,  in  every 
attempt  to  set  up  a  designing  diety.  To  suppose  the  preponder- 
ance of  either  principle,  is  to  suppose  an  imtK>ssibility  or  contradio-  , 
tioa.  And  to  suppose  an  equilibrium,  is  also  to  suppose  a  contrap 
diction  and  a  derogatory  detraction  from  omnipotence.  How 
much  more  simple  and  dear  is  the  inference  firom  all  that  is 
risible,  that  confines  design  or  intelligence  to  the  animal  worlds 
learing  all  the  rest  to  property  eui  generu. 

This  was  the  only  speaking  to  thequestion  that  occurred  on  Sun- 
day eveninjg:  last ;  though  Mr.  Carlile  laboured  earnestly  to  call 
up  opposition. 

One  gentleman,  after  admitting  the  growth  of  knowledge, 
upbraided  us  with  havii^  forgotten  whence  we  had  derived  it, 
and  instanced  Jesus  Christ  as  its  source.  But  on  being  asked, 
what  Jesus  Christ  had  taught  new  to  mankind,  which  was  not 
before  taught,  he  became  angry  at  the  interruption  and  refused 
an  answer.  Another,  a  new  scholar ;  volunteered  an  answer,  to 
the  purport,  that  Jesus  Christ  taught,  that  they  who  believed  in 
him  should  be  saved,  without  condescending  to  tell  418  from  what 
they  were  to  be  saved.  Not  from  death  certainly.  Not  from  want. 
Not  from  disease.  Not  from  war.  Notfrom  hard  labour.  Not  from 
slavery  and  tyniiiny.  Not  from  any  thing  that  is  humanly  painflul  or 
humanlydegrading.  Not  from  ignorance.  Not  from  physical  dan- 
gers. Not  from  the  gallows  and  other  Christian  punishments.  Not 
from  any  ill  that  was  previously  incidental  to  man.   Not  from  the 
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occarrence  of  any  new  evil.  Tfaeo  what  h  this  pretended  salvation  ? 
.What  are  we  to  be  saved  from  f  Hell-Jlreis  the  answerof  the  wicked 
priest  and  mad  fanatic.  To  whi^h,  1  answer,  that  the  only  sal- 
vation in  this  case^  is  to  be  saved  fronh  such  a  damnable  and  dia- 
bolical doctrine  ;  for  helUfire  has  no  real  nor  ))hysical  existence : 
It  exists  only  in  the  diseased  or  injured  brain,  and  is  not  to  be  a 
a  state  of  future  being'.  The  doctrine  is  a  lie ;  a  mad  and  wicked 
invention ;  and  salvation  can  have  no  literal  meaning,  bat  in 
being  saved  from  some  or  all  of  the  ills  of  life. 

The  subject  thus  varied  by  the  consent  of  the  school,  we  gave 
our  new  scholar  a  very  good  fli^t  lesson,  showing  hxmjiritt,  that 
aiich  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ  never  existed,  and  second,  that  all 
the  narrations  about  such  a  person  were  most  clear  and  evident 
fables. 

To  indnce  a  more  early  attendance,  we  shall  begin  the  business 
of  the  school,  in  future,  at  seven  o'clock  precisely.  The  question 
of  the  two  last  Sundays  will  be  again  submitted  to  a  challenge 
of  discussion  ;  for  if  the  affirmative  of  such  a  question  cannot  be 
maintained,  good  bye  to  the  gods  ! 

:  A  good  and  growing  assortment  of  books  is  now  ready  for  use 
in  the  library  of  this  school,  which  will  be  lent  out  to  read,  to 
all  persons  of  apparent  responsibility,  or  who  will  deposit  the 
value  of  such  as  are  borrowed.  The  library  consists  Jirst  of 
every  thing  on  Mr.  Carlile's  catalogue,  and  beyond  that,  of  a 
growing  variety  of  the  best  and  most  useful  books,  such  as  the 
works  of  Bentham,  Malthus,  Godwin,  Ensor,  Hume,  Gibbon, 
Middleton,  and  all  the  best  and  admittedly  useful  English 
'    authors. 

The  first  fruits  of  this  library  will  be  applied  to  its  improve- 
ment, until  it  really  become  all  that  can  be  desired  in  a  library 
for  loan  or  for  reading  on  the  spot.  Chairs  and  tables  will  be 
introduced,  and  the  room  be  kept  well  warmed.  Periodicals 
'  will  be  added,  as  far  as  ever  they  may  be  called  for,  so  as  to 
cover  costs.  Nothing  will  be  withheld,  that  can  be  afforded,  to 
make  this  room  an  intellectual  lounge. 

The  school  is  peculiarly  deserving  of  Christian  notice,  as  a 
novelty,  and  as  a  specimen  of  what  preachings  and  teachings 
ought  to  be.  Lectures  will  be  occasionally  given ;  but  never 
without  the  adjunct  of  the  important  propriety  of  instant  and 
passing  criticism. 

We  present  this  school  as  an  incipiency  of  infidel  association , 
that  may  ultimately  produce  a  lever  to  onove  the  intellect  of  the 
earth.  Discussion  must  be  that  lever.  All  that  we  have  to  do 
is,  to  make  it  free,  fair,  and  fearless,  and  then  let  it  spread  Ours 
shall  be  the  pivot  on  which  truth  shall  be  pointed,  arid  error 
swung  round,  until  it  lose  its  bold  upon  the  human  mind,  and 
!  drop  into  oblivion.    There  is  no  rhodomontade  in  this  calculation. 

I  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  badness  and  corruption  of  the  material 
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(omd)  on  which  we  have  to  operate ;  but  we  trust  to  the  souod- 
nese  of  our  alembic  for  its  puriAcation.  All  the  past  eflbrts  of  the* 
last  two  eeoturies  to  improve  the  coodition  of  religiously  fallea 
and  degnded  man,  have  been  carried  on  in  disguise  and  conceal- 
menty  and  with  a  mixture  of  hypocrisy.  We  begin  the  effort 
openly,  and  have  no  more  doubt  of  success,  than  we  doubt 
the  power  of  a  summer's  son  to  dispel  a  mist.  We  crave 
assistance,  for  the  purpose  of  acceleration,  from  *  all  who 
see  our  end.  Our  task  is  more  than  work  for  one,  and 
even  the  majority  of  mankind  may  be  well  employed  in 
it.  We  want  labourers ;  we  want  money.  The  soil  is  ready 
for  euliavation  *,  but  we  have  neither  a  sufficiency  of  seed,  in- 
stnimenta  or  labourers.  Let  no  man,  therefore,  sit  down  and 
ooAclnde,  that  the  process  of  mental  cultivation  can  be  as  well 
carried  on  without  as  with  his  assistance.  His  assistance  is 
wanted,  and  will  be  useful,  as  long  as  one  uncultivated  mind  be 
within  the  reach  bf  his  labour  or  his  means.  This  exhortation 
is  made  in  the  spirit  of  no  other  dependency  than  that  of  a  pas- 
sion for  doio^  good ;  it  is  made  in  the  spirit  of  the  most  per- 
fect individual  independency :  and  it  must  not  be  considered  that 
support  is  asked  for  private  ends,  or  that  any  such  obligation 
willt 
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I  AM  informed,  that  I  committed  an  error,  a  fortnight  since, 
10  saying,  that  this  paper  was  not  supported  by  the  subscriptions 
of  the  working  classes,  other  than  in  the  purchase  of  this  as  of 
any  other  paper.  I  am  told,  that  the  deed,  by  which  the  copy- 
right is  held^  gives  one-half  of  the  profits  to  certain  trade  sub- 
scriptions, and  a  fourth  to  schools  for  the  children,  orphans,  or 
others,  of  the  working  classes.  I  am  right  in  the  main  ;  and  all 
this  is  but  a  thinf  in  name  and  not  in  reality.  If  The  Weekly 
Free  PresM  yield  a  profit,  I  am  in  error  as  to  Inference ;  if  not,  I 
am  correct  in  my  statement.  I  was  not  in  error,  I  presume, 
when  I  concluded,  that  all  the  money  subscribed  by  the  tradetr, 
or  working  people,  to  The  Trades  newspaper,  had  been  wasted, 
in  addition  to  all  that  could  be  borrowed  for  its  support.  I  know 
that  the  paper  went  a  begging  before  it  died,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, there  could  be  no  trade5»'  funds  to  be  transferred  from 
that  paper  to  The  Weekly  Free  PreM.  It  was  in  this  view  that 
I  stated  The  Weekly  Free  Pres»  to  be  unconnected  with  the 
working  classes.  When  the  funds  of  a  paper  are  exhausted, 
and  the  paper  yields  no  profit ;  that  paper  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  dead,  and  worse  than  dead,  for  it  destroys  whatever  is 
entrusted  to  it     I  may,  I  presume,  therefore,  safely  repeat,  that 
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there  is  no  sobBcription,  and  th«t  tliefft  iims  bees  no  iubieriptioiiy 
on  the  part  of  the  working  people  to  the  funds  which  have 
carried  on  Tke  Weekly  Free  Press.  It  has  now  a  twin  birth 
with  a  t>rofessedly  religious  paper,  and,  in  such  a  connection, 
can  never  be  a  asefnl  paper  to  the  working  classes,  it  supports 
all  the  corruptions  that  impoverish  them.  R.  C. 


DISCUSSION  WITH  THE  REV.  G.  C.  SMITH- 

Up  to  the  time  of  this  number  going  to  press,  I  have  heard 
nothing  further  from  this  preacher  of  the  Christian  religion^  and 
begin  to  think,  that  some  person  has  made  an  improper  use  of 
his  notoriety,  in  sending  me  his  name  for  discosmon,  while  tlie 
Reverend  Gent,  means  to  do  nothing  more  than  to  preach,  pray, 
sin^,  and  beg  for  the  Christian  religion  and  his  own  comforts. 

Discussion  is  another  consideration,  and  does  not  suit  the  reli- 
gious man.  It  never  suited  the  man  who  had  an  appetite  for  a 
large  dinner ;  nor  the  man  who  is  a  hypocrite ;  nor  the  man  who 
is  truly  religious,  who  has  a  large  share  of  faith,  who  is  given  to 
lying,  and  who  is  a  conscientious  sinner.  Discussion  suits  but 
one  class  of  people,  the  truly  inquisitive,  the  moral  lovers  of 
trutB,  the  men  who  have  no  religion,  who  are  tied  to  no  system 
of  dogmas ;  so  that  discussion  is  never  likely  to  be  encouraged 
among  a  religious  people.  R.  C. 


REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR. 


WICKEBNSSe  OF  IMP1U80NMENT  FOR  INFIDBLITT. 

The  very  near  approach  of  the  expiration  of  the  year,  for  which 
this  gentleman  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  Oakham  Gaol, 
becomes  the  more  interesting,  inasmuch  as,  he  resolves  not  to 
give  the  required  bail  about  future  behaviour.  I  deem  this  step 
to  be  the  wisest  and  most  useful  that  coiild  have  been  taken,  not- 
withstanding the  most  painful  nature  of  indefinite  imprisonment^ 
or  no  less  t^n  a  definition  of  six  years  imprisonment,  which  this 
point  involves.  Mr.  Taylor  was  sentenced  by  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  on  the  7th  of  February,  1828,  to  one  yearns  imprisonment 
in  Oakham  Gaol,  and  to  give  recognizances  to  the  amount  of  one 
thousand  pounds  for  a  five  years'  good  behaviour.  I  have  no 
fear  in  pronouncing  this  to  have  been  a  most  barbarous,  wicked, 
illegal,  and  unjust  sentence;  and  I  rejoice  in  all  the  resistance 
t^9X  can  be  made  to  it,  as  I  would  most  certainly  resist  it  in  my 
own  person,  and  will  resist  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  evei^  such 
a  sentence.  I  glory  in  the  circumstance  of  haying  been  mstru- 
mental  in  lissisting  Mr.  Taylor  in  the  counteraction  of  the  desired 
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;  of  tfan  aentenee,  even  to  the  sickening*  of  his  perseelitorsy 
and  even  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  future  greater  annoyance 
toward  them.  I  wonld,  if  I  had  the  power,  make  the  Judges  of 
the  Govt  of  King^s  Bench  do  some  degrading  penance,  for  their 
▼lie  prostitntion  of  their  Court  and  persons  to  the  accomplish- 
meat  of  such  wickedness  as  a  persecution  for  a  matter  of  opinion, 
mud  for  the  utterance  of  truth.  This,  I  will  do— I  will  make 
in^eiity  pat  them  to  shame  and  remorse;  and  the  latest  liver  of 
them  shall  live  in  increasing  shame  at  his  past  prostitution  of 
character.  If  enough  has  not  already  been  done,  Mr.  Taylor's  Die- 
gesis,  the  virtuous  reaction  of  their  vicious  sentence, will  sentence 
them  to  the  contempt  and  execration  of  all  who  read  it.  This  work 
treads  new  ground  and  may  be  considered  the  capping  of  the 
towering  claims  of  infidelity  and  its  superiority  over  all  opposi- 
tioD.  Judge  Bailey  may  mumble  about  prophecies  and  Christian 
morality,  until  all  the  old  women  in  the  country  laugh  at  htm; 
but  this  book  of  Mr.  Taylor's  irrecoverably  paganizes  the  whole 
fable,  and  befools  the  Judge.  The  City  Solicitor  may  cart  his 
city  whores  and  whoring,  christian  religiously  persecuting  alder- 
men;  but  he  cannot  frame  an  indictment  that  shall  preserve  his 
whoring  and  whore-begotten-Christianity,  from  the  paganizing 
influence  of  this  forthcoming  book.  The  old  Recorder  and  some 
of  the  most  pious  of  the  Aldermen  quaked  again,  at  the  City  Soli- 
citor's carting  project  j  but  how  much  more  will  they  quake,  to 
live  and  see  their  filthy  religion  laughed  or  scouted  out  of  ex- 
istence. 

I  cannot  but  think,  that  this  prosecution  of  Mr.  Taylor  will  be 
the  last  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  and  the  sooner  Mr.  Peel  wipes 
his  bands  of  it,  the  less  disgrace  vnll  attach  to  him  in  the  affair. 
To  prosecute  an  orator,  and  to  past  by  a  printer  and  publisher  of 
what  the  orator  had  spoken,  was  an  anomaly  worthy  of  the  city 
magistracy :  it  was  truly  aldermanic  in  wisdom  and  wickedness. 
I  blame  not  the  City  Solicitor ;  for  though  he  might  eat  a  pound 
per  day  too  much  of  aninml  food,  he  had  no  other  direction  in  the 
prosecution,  than  to  make  the  best  bill  he  could ;  and  in  this  I 
understand,  he  has  not  failed  in  his  duty  to  himself.  The  insti- 
gators of  the  persecution  were  Aldermen  Atkins  and  Brovni ;  as 
to  whom,  a  safe  reward  of  any  amount,  might  be  offered  for  the 
dieeovery  of  any  greatly  good  act,  that  either  had  dotae  to  society 
through  his  life;  but  it  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment,  to  offer 
a  large  reward  for  the  discovery  of  a  greatly  vicious  act,  id  the 
past  life  of  either.  The  ghost  of  a  wife  or  a  cabin  boy  might  even 
rise  to  claim  such  a  reward. 

Mr.  Taylor's  imprisonment  has  not  been  without  its  utility,  even 
in  spite  of  the  malice  of  the  City  Aldermen  and  the  Judees  of  the 
Conrtof  King's  Bench.  InOakharaOaol,  he  will  have  wntte&Hfty 
leUoia  or  fifty  orations,  which  will  have  spoken  to  a  much  la^er 
eongregatbn,  than  could  have  heard  htm  in  London.    He  has 
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DOW  addressed  the  scattered  peopte  of.  ike  whole  eonotfy,  wlio 
have  veoiored  to  listen  to.hioi..  He  has  writteojn  hn  Syntagma,' 
a  master-piece  of  contrpversy,  cctosidefing  the  badness  of  the 
s^ibject  OD  which  he  bad  to  work;  afid. never  would Diegesia 
harve  been  written  by  himi  but  for  Oakham  Qaol ;  and  most  cer- 
tainly, the  title  page  should  record  the  fact,  it  will  be  the  Die- 
gesisof  the  solitary  monk  of  Oakham  in  1828.  See  what  religioaa 
persecution  dges,  when  met  by  the  virtuous  obstinacty  of  inAdeliQr ! 
See  how  we  can  turn  even  persecution  against  a.  bad  system. 

The  city  solicitor  foolishly  threatens  that  he  iias:in  keeping  the 
other  indictment — an  indictment  against  six  or  seven  for  a  conspi- 
racy to  blaspheme  that  which  is  intrinsically  blasphemous,  until 
Mr.  Taylor's  liberation.  I  beg  him  to  keep  it  in  readiness ;  for 
well  do  1  understand  who  are  the  fools  as  .well  as  the  rogues  in 
such  a  case.  Let'him  hoard  it  and  use  it  at  his  beat  opportunity. 
i  shall  gain  ipore.  by  it  than  he,  whenever  he  uses  it  The  pro- 
secution of  Mr.  Taylor  was  the  salvation,  at  a  eritical  moment,  of 
my  present  establishment. 

The  Session  of  Parliament  approaches,  and  after  Mr.  O'Cooneli 
has  had  his  week  or  nine  days,  if  Mr.  Taylor  be  not  liberated,  we 
must  press  upon  its  attention  bis  case,  and  that  in  ever/vanety 
of  method  by  which  it  can  be  introduced.  The  pr^ient  bids  fair 
to  be  an  eventful  year;  and  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  direct  well 
4iome  of  the  events.  R.  C. 


MY  THREE  AXIOMS! 

I.  W.  Imray,  Lion,  vol.  iii.  p.  91.  ' 


r  maxim  or  propositiom  which,  being  aeif-evident,  cammt  b«  made 
plainer  by  demonitration.  JoimsoM. 


:  "  My  three  axioms"  have  each  an  t/,  as  the  firtit  part  of  the 
proposition,  and  are  as  unlike  Johnson's  definition,  or  any  other 
person's  definition,  of^n  axiom,as  it  is  possible  for  a  string  of  noo- 
aensical  words  to  be. 

Mr.  Imray  was  in  the  habit  of  throwing  some  reason  into  his 
rhyme ;  but,  it  appears,  that  when  he  put  aside  his  rhyme  to  write 
in  prose,  he  put  aside  his  reason  also ;  from  which  a  fourth  axiom 
may  be  deduced,  namely,  that  he  cannot  rhyme  wiihoui  reason, 
fior  recL8on  without  rhyme.  1  h<^  he  will  aoon  grow  weary  of 
prosing  about  cause  and  effect,  and  give  us  spipe  more  rhyme  in 
reason,  and  reason  in  rhyme.  His  metaphysics,  opt  being  in 
rhyme,  cannot  be  called  poetical,  and  are  not  patiently  legible. 

R.  C. 


Prlmad  and  Pabliihed  by  RioBAa'D  :Caii4lk«  88,  FieeUstreet,  where  all 
,  X^vniQniaitioiia,  post-paid,  or  frde  of  eXpeuie,  are  re^uealed  to  be  left. 
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No.  5.  Vol.  3.3  London,  Friday,  January  80, 1829.  [PRioBddf. 

TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND, 
LORD  LIEUTENANT  OF  IRELAND,  &c. 

Mt  IxmD  DuKK*— -I  have  nrcfiii^^  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
stale  of  things  in  general  and  of  the  affairs  of  this  country  and  its 
dependencies,  colonies,  or  conquests,  in  particular,  that  1  feel  the 
proper  privilege,  that  of  capacity,  to  write  letters  and  lessons  te 
the  Dukes  who  may  be  in  office.  Allied  to  no  party  that  is  power-* 
Ibl  in  the  country,  advocating  principles  that  are  not  yet  fashion- 
able in  the  advocacy,  standing  almost  alone  as  a  public  political 
writer,  with  those  principles,  1  am  separated  from  every  motive 
but  that  of  pure  |mtriotism  and  humanity,  in  thus  paying  my 
addwises  to  statesmen. 

The  political  principles  which  I  am  advocating  have  scarcely 
entered  the  brun  of  any  other  public  writer.  Some  of  them  have 
advanced  so  far  as  to  propose,  a  separation  of  the  ehurch  fh>m 
the  stale:  but  none  have  openly  contemplated  and  pcoposeda 
state  of  foeiety  and  of  politics  without  religion ;  and  yet,  religion, 
not  money,  is  the  root  of  all  eviL 

Tour  Graee  has  taken  upon  yon  the  ofBce  of  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  at  a  turbulent  moment,  and  my  business,  in  writing  to 
joa,  is,  to  give  a  simple  account  of  the  stale  of  parties,  as  far  as 
It  may  be  ^hered  from  the  public  prints,  and  the  statement  of  a 
vwy  simple,  but  still  the  only  remedy  for  the  sectarian  distiwo- 
Ibns  of  thai  country. 

In  the  first  plaoe,  I  will  observe,  that  I  do  not  see  a  reason  for 
tiie  dreunmtance,  nor  any  advantage  thatit  is  to  either  island,  that 
Ireland  should  be  united  to,  or  in  any  way  spoverned  by  or  depenp- 
cbot  upon.  Great  Britain.     The  mutual  independency  of  the 
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islands  would^  according  to  my  calculations,  be  their  ^nutual  ad- 
vantage. 

But  under  the  present  state  of  things,  it  will  be  answered,  that 
in  England  there  is  a  crown,  and  that,  to  separate  Ireland  from  its 
rule,  will  be  to  shear  it  of  one  of  its  gems.:  notwithstanding  that 
a  bad  government  or  a  savagely  turbulent  pe>ple  cannot  be  an 
ornament  to  the  royal  diadem. 

I  will  not  now  dispute  the  propriety  of  this  answer  :  but  take 
and  treat  of  Ireland  as  you  will  find  it,  on  entering  upon  your 
nominal  chief  magistracy. 

It  is  a  Catholic  Census,  that,  in  Ireland  there  are  seven  millions 
'of  that  religion  and  one  of  Protestants,  and  the  one  half  of  ttie 
.Protestants  being  dissenters  from  the  law-established  chureh, 
there  is  a  calculation,  that,  of  the  two  classes  of  Protestants,  the 
one  half  is  favourable  to  the  present  claims  of  the  Catholics ;  and 
A  fourth,  at  least,  may  count,  as  being  tied  by  interest  to  the 
establishment.  This,  then,  is  a  critical  state  of  things,  where  not 
one  twentieth  part  of  the  population  conscientiously  supports  a 
very  expensive  church  establishment.  This  is  a  state  of  parties 
and  of  things,  that  cabnot  be  honestly,  wisely,  nor  politically 
continued. 

Now  what  is  to  be  done?  Are  the  Catholics,  as  the  m^br 
party,  to  take  possession  of  the  church  property  ?  The  Pro* 
lestant  government  of  England  and  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
will  say  no.  And  yet  that  will  be  most  certainly  the  case,  if  that 
property  be  not  speedily  confiscated  and  applied  to  political  par* 
poses,  and  if  the  Catholics  receive  a  continued  persecution  and 
*jn  exclusion  from  political  equality.  It  is  very  clear,  that  the;)^ 
will  morally  swallow  up  the  Protestants,  if  some  new  intellec- 
tual bone  of  contention  be  not  thrown  among  them  to  attract 
their  attention.  Protestantism  cannot  snccessfnlly  hold  di8cu»* 
•ion  with  Catholicism ;  but  there  is  a  principle  that  can,  and  anl ess 
that  principle  be  introdoced  into  Ireland,  and  encouraged  there  b^ 
the  English  government,  there  is  no  hope  of  its  continued  and 
peaceable  sway: — that  principle  is  Infidelity.  The  only  way  cf 
lowering  the  Qitholic  asceixlancy  is  to  oikit  it  infidelity  as  a  matter 
ef  discussion.  I  have  been  informed,  that  Lord  Castlereagh  Uyok 
this  view,  when  he  was  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  joined  aa 
jassociation  for  the  distribution  of  Thomas  Pune'a  Age  oi  Reason 
among  the  Catholics.  The  merits  of  infidelity  are,  that  it  wiH 
triumph  in  discussion  against  any  kind  of  religion,  and  when  the 
latter  becomes  troubleik>me,  the  statesman  is  not  wise,  who  tirill 
leftise  the  quelling  aid  of  the  former,  as  the  only  mwal  oontrolit 
that  can  be  in  such  a  case  used 

The  CathoUes  have  their  faith  settled  by  the  "  infalUble"  but 
indefensible  dogmas  of  their  -church  in  council.  The  Protestants, 
as  by  law  established,  are,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Acta 
of  Parliament,  on  the  same  footing.    The  Dinenters  f^m  those 


establuhments  ptci^  to  judge  for  themselves,  hat  sftll  attael^ 
themfelfes^to  the  dogcnias  of  3onie  piiest ;  and  no  farther  Judge 
for  tbeflfeelves  than  in  the  selection  of  a  class  of  priests.  Thece 
iSy  in  tact,  no  rational  difference  among  the  Christian  sects^  from 
the  Unitarian  to  the  Catholic^  the  Swedenborgian^  the  foUowev 
of  Johanna  Sonthcote,  or  the  Freethinking  Christian,  that  ven** 
lures  to  think  freely  on  every  thing  but  Christianity ;  but,  in 
that  case,  makes  a  priest  of  a  book,  and  takes  from  it  an  *'  infal«« 
lible"  but  indefensible  doctrine  or  dogma. 

Soch  being  the  character  of  the  various  sects,  distinguished  in 
Ireland  by  the  ebullition  of  a  native  savageness  of  chantcter,  not 
tamed  by  discussion,  not  softened  by  an  enlarged  education, 
Untanght  in  humanity,  unskilled  in  politics  and  unbleached  in 
iDorala,  savagely  religious  in  the  worst  spirit  of  religion,  having 
A  majority  as  to  numbers  in  the  lowest  state  of  human  degra* 
dation,  not  only  the  blackest  spot  on  the  Snglish  crown  and 
hierarchy,  but  a  foul  blot  on  the  earth's  humanity,  pouring  forth 
its  degraded  and  degrading  population  on  all  surrounding  nations, 
and  envenoming  the  neighbourhood  from  a  source  that  has  its 
boast  of  having  no  other  venomous  reptile  and  where  natoie's 
venom  is  eoneentrated  in  the  human  animal,  it  is  the  most  im«r 
portant  business  of  surrounding  humanity,  to  dislodge,  disperse 
and  neutralize  that  renom,  to  sap  and  undermine  that  religious 
fuiy,  to  educate,  softed,  civilise  and  humanise  Irishmen  in 
Ireland,  to  teach  them  politics  and  morals^  to  unpriest  them,  and 
this  is  only  to  be  accomplished  by  legislatively,  nationally  an4 
govermentally  giviiig  them  infidehty  as  a  lesson,  and  its  (toe  and 
fearless  discussion  as  an  example  and  a  practice. 

I  will  repeat  a  sentiment,  which  I  have  addressed  to  the  Onke 
of  Wellington;  that  infidelity  is  the  only  outlet  to  sectarian 
dttteiMMNBr  and  this  is  proved,  upon  the  principle,  that  truth  is 
the  only  conector  of  error,  and  investigation  and  discussion  the 
only  means  of  developing  truth.  Tour  Grace  may  go  Id  Ireland 
and  spend  your  quarter  of  a  million  annually  there,  and  still  leave 
it  at  the  end  of  three,  four,  or  seven  years,  a  prey  to  the  same 
dlssentions  which  you  find  on  your  arrival.  This  has  been  the  case 
with  every  fanner  Lord  Lieutenant.  But  let  something  new  be 
done,  let  this  new  thinsr  be  done  which  I  propose,  and  ycinr 
Qraoe,  as  Goveraor,  shall  become  the  great  moral  agitator  of 
Ireland,  and  cast  into  the  shade  the  perverse,  sectarian,  and  de« 
fective  agitation  of  Daniel  O'Connell  and  his  adhereqts.  Strive 
yoalo  improve  the  bodies  of  Irishmen,  and  I  will  engage  that 
their  souM  will  find  a  conesponding  improvement.  Save  them 
trom  thm  present  degradation,  and  you  will  save  more  than  the 
priesthood  can  save  for  them.  Cure  them  of  thoir  national  disorsr 
den  and  you  will  best  prepare  them  for  Heaven.  Infldelize  them, 
nad  they  will  no  longer  damn  each  other  heate  and  hereafter. 
QivethMi  the  proper  lemom  and  they  cannot  fail  to  becao^ 
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proper  sebolart  and  good  citisi^ns.  I  see  oothingr  organieally 
defective  in  Irisbmen.  1  attribute  their  present  degradation  to 
eircnjiistances.  And,  of  course,  I  desire  to  see  those  circamstan* 
oes  removed.  I  state  my  views  aa  to  the  only  practicable  roeana 
to  accomplish  that  removal,  and,  in  so  doing,  I  feel  that  I  have 
Imt  performed  a  duty.  I  am  not  so  much  a  bigot  as  to  feel  sure 
of  bdng  free  from  error ;  but  that  he  is  not  in  error  is  every  sincevte 
man's  presumpdoa.  I  am  open  to  the  same  sort  of  correction  as  I 
propose  to  others.  I  can  bear  discussion.  I  court  it,  delight 
in  it,  have  had  many  errors  removed  by  it,  and  that  which  has 
been  my  mental  good,  I  suppose,  even  modestly,  must  be  good  for 
others. 

Religious  pec^le  do  not  know  the  nature  of  free  discussioo. 
It  is  with  them  an  untried  principle.  They  cannot  calculate  ita 
consequences.  And  they  tremble  at  the  first  contact  with  it. 
I  am  so  much  inured  to  it,  that  I  meet  it  placidly,  and  am  never 
more  composed  than  when  I  feel  myself  before  a  talented  oppo- 
nent 1  fear  no  opposition,  but  constantly  lament  its  absence. 
Pleaching  without  discussion  is  the  characteristic  of  faith  and 
error;  wnile  discussion  is  the  great  trait  of  infidelity  and  a  love 
of  truth.  The  worship  of  god  is  the  degradation  of  man  ;  while 
nan's  improvement  by  discussion  can  never  be  deemed  offensive 
to jiny  morally  intelligent  power. 

My  Lord  Duke,  I  meant,  in  this  letter,  to  convey  to  yon 
nothing  more  than  a  curso^  view  of  the  state  of  things  which 
you  will  have  to  encounter  in  Ireland ;  a  state  of  things,  which, 
on  all  hands  is  admitted  to  be  an  evil ;  and  for  which,  on  all 
hands,  a  cure  is  desired.  I  have  prescribed  for  the  disorder 
without  a  fee,  and  as  I  am  not  the  patient,  and  aa  little  as  any 
one  connected  vrith  the  patient,  my  individual  gain  or  loss  is 
scarcely  to  be  associated  with  the  administration  or  rejection  of 
that  prescription.  I  know  well  that  the  dose  prescribe  is  not 
palatable  to  any  existing  and  recognised  party ;  but  bitter  as  it 
may  be,  I  stake  my  judgment  on  pronouncing  it  to  be  the  only 
radical  cure.  I  feel  conditioned  to  minister  relief  to  the  ills  of 
mankind  in  unpalatable  prescriptions,  and  i  have  resolved  so  to 
arimAter  in  spite  of  their  antipathies.  It  is  for  them  to  adc^t  or 
reject  my  ministrations :  and  this  is  the  only  wpology  which  I 
make  for  what  I  do,  and  must  consider  this  nay  most  raeritorioua 
intrusion  on  the  business  and  attention  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION  AS  IT  WORKS  IN 
NORTH  AMERICA. 

A  omiioua  memorial  has  been  received  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  from  a  Mr.  Crane,  who  calls  himself  the  brother  of  our 
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Saviour,  and  who  teis  ibrth  that  he  lias  detceficfed  lineally  from 
David.  That  he  has  made  his  appearance  in  this  country  for  th^ 
purpose  of  resnining  his  temporal  anthority ;  while  his  brother, 
now  living  in  Ohio,  the  real  Christ,  has  appeared  to  call  his  peo- 
ple together.  He  calls  upon  Congress  for  an  appropriation  of 
]<^  or  12,000  dollars  per  annum,  to  enable  him  to  discharge  his 
high  functions  as  temporal  governor  of  the  world,  and  hopes  that 
Ihe  members  will  each  transmit  him  a  ten  dollar  note,  and  frank 
a.  The  madness  of  some  men  is  sometimes  laoghable,  bat  thia 
man'a  is  shocking.  We  should  hope  that  no  member  will  be 
found  wild  enough  to  introduce  his  petition. — fVtuhingUm 
(Pern  J  Ckron. 

(From  the  Wa^hingiwi  Ohio  RepMiean.) 

An  impostor  was  brought  into  this  town  on  the  18th  November, 
who  declared  himself  to  be  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  he  had 
leoently  come  from  heaven^  on  purpose  of  jwlgiog  the  world, 
vrluch  ilvas  shortly  to  be  at  an  end.  He  attempted  proving  hii 
divinity,  by  showing  the  prints  of  the  nails  on  several  members 
of  his  body.  His  judgment  here  was  rather  non-suited,  for  the 
citizetts  invariably  believed  him  to  be'  not  only  an  impostor,  but  a 
felon,  whose  actions  at  some  period  had  merited  an  acquaintance 
with  kamd^cuffk  ajod/etters. 

This  sinnge  prodigy  is  remarkably  expert  in  quoting  •Scrip* 
tmes,  and  is  not  without  followers,  as  might  be  expected.  He 
has  erected  his  throne  for  the  purpose  of  judging  the  world,  en 
Leatherwood,  about  seven  miles  from  this  place,  where  he  has 
been  for  about  five  weeks.  On  the  12th  instant  he  ascended  his 
throne  wilh«ll  the  pemp  and  presumption  imaginable,  and  com'* 
meneed  the  execntion  of  his  mission.  On  the  same  evening,  after 
haviiig  sospended  his  judgments,  he  repaised  to  the  house  of  one 
ef  hia  followers  (who  acoompanied  him  to  this  place),  where  all 
his  proselytes,  about  twenty,  werecoUeoted,  for  the  sole  purpose 
ef  worshipping  him.  At  Us  presence  they  immediatelv  pros* 
trated  themselves  at  his  feet,  calling  him  the  true  Ood.  Among 
these  enthusiastic  devotees  are  found  some  who  were  considered 
the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Aat  neighbourhood ;  even  some 
who  have  preached  the  go$pel  in  at  least  two  different  bodies, 
and  have  now  descended  to  worship  this  strange  god,  who  de- 
clares that  he  can  shake  heaven  and  earth  with  his  nod,  that  he- 
can  engulf  the  whole  human  family  in  the  vortex  of  oblivion,  if 
he  should  but  say  it,  and  that  the  hosts  of  heaven  are  prompt  in 
the  execution  of  his  word. 

The  impostor  was  taken  before  a  magistrate  of  this  place,  who 
ooold  find  no  accusation  against  him — ^no  law  applicable  to  a  god 
Duequently  Jupiter  was  dismissed. 


SPOTS   ON  TBE  SUN,  &C. 


SPOTS    ON  THE  BUN,  «C. 

An  ingenious  individual  in  Providence  tM  very  recently  sue- 
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teededy  by  meaitt  of  a  seven-feet  telescope,  onslracted  by  hili^ 
self  on  a  new  principle,  in  bringing  the  entire  image  of  the  snil 
into  a  darkened  room,  upon  a  white  screen,  to  the  size  of  eight 
feet  in  diameter.  He  writes  os  that  his  astonishment  was  greAt 
when  he  perceived  that  every  spot  now  upon  the  face  of  the  snn^ 
nine  in  number,  was  distinctly  transferred  to  the  screen,  and  was 
so  plain  that  he  could  see  every  movement  of  them  in  their 
various  and  sudden  changes.  He  says  he  could  plainly  discover 
that  those  spots  were  immense  bodies  of  smoke,  apparently  issuing^ 
Iroitt  volcanoes ;  and  as  they  seem  occasionaliy  forced  apwud 
Urom  the  craters,  now  forming  dense  clouds,  and  now  dispersing^ 
considers  those  phenomena  as  accounting  for  the  nq[>id  changes 
of  those  spots.  The  escape  of  such  a  vast  quantity  of  gas  from 
tLe  interiortyf  the  body  of  the  sun  would,  he  observes,  aa  it  sur- 
rounds that  luminaty,  produce  that  bright  and  dazzling  appear^ 
ance  which  is  the  atiift>^here  of  the  sun.  This  theory  may  not 
accord  with  the  opinions  of  others  who  have  made  observations 
on  the  subject;  but  the  writer,  at  any  rate,  entertains  the 
stfongest  belief  of  its  truth.  With  the  same  instrument,  which 
!•  but  just  flnbhed,  he  has  also  examined  the  moon,  and  states  his 
conviction  that  that  body  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow  and  ioe> 
the  dark  spots  discoverable  upon  its  surface  being  frozen  seas» 
and  the  lighter  spaces  land  covered  with  snow.  Those  dreular 
places  which  have  a  rising  cone  in  the  centre,  he  thinks  ate  exthi^ 
guished  volcanoes,  as  no  clouds  are  percq)tible  over  the  moon's 
face ;  which  heing  covered  with  snow  and  ice,  accounts,  as  he 
imaginea,  for  its  clear  atmosphere,  or  for  the  absence  of  an  atmo^ 
sphere^  This  vart  accumulation  of  ice  and  snow  upon  the  moon's 
surface  may  be  e^lained,  the  writer  conjectures,  by  the  nature 
of  the  moon%  revohitionft.  He  offers  to  construct  instruments  of 
the  above  "description,  by  Which  these  phenomena  may  be  oh^ 
served,  at  prices  from  50  to  100  dollars ;  and  at  the  same  rate  to 
famish  solar  microscopes,  on  a  new  principle,  with  a  ma^fying' 
power,  at  12  feet  distance,  of  d,184,'000.«— ^oeton  AMtitn. 

THB  SLAVE  ANi>  THfi  FREE. 

Sat  who*a  the  slave  and  who's  the  free? 
The  slave,  the  grovelling  slave*  is  he 
Who  god-like  Keason  hath  in  vain, 
And  lets  her  languish  in  his  brain. 
Bound  down  by  tyrant  custom's  chaia. 
Who  from  the  lies  of  oriestcraft  draws 
t)f  good  and  evil  all  the  laws : 
Who  God*8  own  image,  as  *tis  said» 
Yet  doth  his  fellow-creature  dread :    - 
Who  nature's  dignity  doth  sink. 
And  thinks  he  hath  no  right  to  think. 
But  as  another  points  the  way, 
Theagh  capthrs  Reason  ery,  nay,  nay ! 
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WlMMtfaeffe«?    Who  dam  to  ftlio# 
He  tfainka  it  riff ht  to  do  and  know 
What  Reason  (fictates  vhould  be  known. 
What  Reason  dictates  should  be  done ; 
Who,  tho*  If  hen  tyrant  powers  oppress, 
He  yield,  doth  not  despise  them  less. 
M'bo  dares  ta  think  that  God  is  gaodg 
By  priett^rid  men  misunderstood : 
And  that  be  faafing  Reason  given 
To  ally  but  idiots  under  heaven ; 
Will  send  no  wretch  to  hell  for  treason 
Against  his  will  for  using  Reason ; 
Nor  most  unjustly  damn  one  brother 
For  not  being  a  a — --d  fool  like  t'other, 
la  short,  he's  free,  whose  mind  so  true, 
Priesl'abook  nor  blarney  can  subdue. 
Who»  where  he  finds  his  fellow  men, 
Inflexible,  embrace  their  chain ; 
Pursues  his  way  by  knave  and  fool, 
With  mind  sedate  and  passions  cool ;— « 
'Midst  barking  foxes,  nissing  geese, 
Reason  is  bis,  and  his  is  peace. 

.Jan.  Mb,  1829. 


Ht  M.  Ii» ' 


^Tl»s  paper  from  Mr.  Imray  was  not  received  until  the  last  Kom* 
ber  of  ^'ThaLion*'  was  illed,  or  it  would  have  bad  insertion 
with  the  notice  of  '*  My  three  Axioms.'*] 

AN  ESSAY  ON  MATERIALISM  AND  SPIRITUALISM. 

BT  I.  W.  IMRAY, 

t  (Continued} 

HATiife  attaeked  the  proposiUoa  which  Mr.  Carlile  has  put  forth, 
u  an  irrefotable  argument  against  the  being  of  a  God,  it  fol- 
lowed, as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  could  no  longer  remain 
silent;  accordingly,  he  has  engaged  to  ''knock  my  theory  or 
system  down.'^  This  engagement,  without  any  qualiflcatioD 
whatsoever,  saving  a  manly  regard  for  personal  feelings,  I  accepts 
Let  it  be  known  therefore,  to  all  who  may  hereafter  decide  on 
ooraignments,  that  I  not  only  accept  Mr.  C.'s  engagement,  bat, 
with  dne  respect,  challenge  him,  or  any  one  else,  to  prov^^ 
Firstly*— That  the  universe,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  eternal. 
Secondly — That  any  first  material  caase  could,  by  any  possibi- 
lity, have  produced  an  universe,  or  any  part  or  portion  of  one. 

And  Thirdly — ^That  an  intelligent  first  cause,  or  supreme  being, 
wanted  animal  organs  for  its  prmiuction^  or  that,  of  necessity,  it 
most  be  of  a  like  nature  to  human  intelligence,  which  does  want 
aDimal  organs  for  its  production,  as  far  as  relates  to  man.  For 
the  present,  these  are  ray  grounds  of  argument.  Let  it  be  under- 
€U)od^  however,  that  1  cannpt  bring  any  resry  highly  spibed  learned 
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tiaalifications  to  tfae  field ;  on  the  cbntrary,  1  miiBt  be  itf ei  in  E 
fair  and  equal  manner ;  and  met  in  this  way,  I  stand  forth  to  the 
combat;  in  the  undressed  sufficiency,  and  almost  savage  or  primi'^ 
tive  proportions  of  my  nature,  as  doth  the  deep-hued  human 
champion  of  the  wild,  ere  he  grapples  with  his  fellow  wrestler 
for  the  victor  palm  of  Iriumphant  struggles. 

My  axioms  are  unanswered :  why  are  they  so  f  If  they  can  be 
^swered,  why  not  at  oncef  When  finished,  my  system  is  to  be 
knocked  down — ^why  not  before  it  be  finished  f  I  can  muster  a 
tolerable  quantity  of  uhya,  but  as,  peradventure,  not  one  of  them 
mi^ht  be  the  right  one,  1  will  add  only,  that  I  most  respectfully 
invite,  and  not  only  Invite,  but  also  cballengei  any  person  to  a 
confutation  of  theaforesaid  axioms*  If  they  will  not  stand  all 
trial  andiappenuity  of  test,down  withthem,aiid  thesooner  thedeci* 
sive  blow  IS  given  the  better.  If,  however,  you  cannot  fairly  floor 
them,  why  then  they  must  stand ;  as  if  I  know  any  thing  of  their 
strength,  they  will.  Mr.  Carlile's  main  proposition,  respecting^ 
animal  organs  being  necessary  to  the  production  of  all  intelli- 
gence, has  been  test^  by  these  axioms ;  and  if  they  cannot  be 
overtteown,  they  will  most  assuredly  overthrow  that  Why, 
then,  are  they  not  overthrown,  if  overthrown  they  can  be,  at  pre* 
sent  ?  That  proposition  is  in  thrall,  and  like  most  other  organic 
remains,  mute.  It  is  rather  a  curious  fact>  that  so  wide  a  sweeps 
ing  argument  as  that  I  have  proposed  should  be  passed  over  in 
silence^an  argument  which,  despite  of  evil  and  every  thing  else, 
proves  the  existence  of  a  supreme  being,  unless,  indeed,  it  can  be 
disproved.  Then,  at  it,  ye  sages,  and  disprove  it  if  ye  can ;  since 
in  so  doing,  ye  will  have  only  one  scarcely  worth  mentioning 
impediment  to  argue  away,  namely,  your  own  and  all  other 
existences.  Either  ye  must  prove  my  axioms  false,  or  atheism  ia 
a  mere  farce.  1  tiiky  be  told,  that  cause  aikd  effect  are  mere 
sounds,  expressive  only  of  our  ideas  (or  if  ye  like  it  belter, 
notions,)  of  things.  These  ideas  or  notions,  say  ye.  may  be  false ; 
but  grahtinf^  that  we  may  err  in  our  judgments,  at  times,  respect- 
ing some  things,  it  does  not  inevitably  follow  that  we  do  so  at  ell 
times  in  all  things.  If,  for  instance,  it  be  admitted,  that  of  time 
we  know  not  the  extremities  of  its  duration,  it  may  be  demaaded, 
.that  we  do  know  and  perfectly  comprehend  the  division  of  ma- 
ments,  minutes,  hours,  days,  years,  and  ages;  therefore,  thoogh 
we  know  not  the  beginning  nor  the  end  of  time,  as  a  whole,  yet 
we  perfectly  understand  wd  compute  each  moment  in  its  order, 
as  a  part  of*  that  whole ;  therefore,  wo  know  what  k  meant  bf 
the  word  time:  and  the  word  thus  used  is  a  correctly  uadei^tood 
vehicle  of  our  meaning.  Again,  of  the  words  Hght  and  dark" 
«««»--we  know  as  well  the  meanings  of  those  words,  as  if  any 
philosc^her  should  pourtray  all  their  intermediate  shades  to  our 
J^ason,  and  launch  out  into  an  almost  endless  discussion  on  the 
'Opacity  of  certain  bodies;  or  the  tiaiupar«it»  or  luminous/or  re» 
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Itetegqimliliesofottien.    Tfaua,  those  words  express  exactly 
^Mrr  knowledge  and  neaniDg  concerning  them. 
(To  be  coTUinuedJ 

HOTES  ON  I.  W.  IMRAT'8  MJETAPHTSICAL   "AXIOMa,'* 

PiiBl.<— Mr.  Iinray  ahonld  be  told,  that  theie  cannot  be  a  meta* 
pliencal  aztom. 

Second.— That  it  is  a  fmnciple  of  fair  and  free  discossioD,  that 
coe  shonld  finisb  his  tale  or  argament  before  another  begin;  more 
ptrtieidf  rl J  so,  where  the  one  makes  pretensions  to  estaUiak  an 
aU-weigh^  system ;  which  cannot  be  properly  weighed  by  the 
other,  until  it  be  acknowledged  by  the  proponnder  to  be  oomplete. 
To  haw  taken  up  the  propositions  by  piecemeal,  would  have 
jqstfy  incnned  the  demand  of  "  wait  and  Mte  wha$  I  kave  fo 
advatm."   So  mneh  for  the  "  why's/' 

Thiid««-4  never  enconntered  a  more  jnmbled  lumber  of  wordi 
without  meaning,  than  these  essays,  or  this  oontinoed  essay,  by 
I»  W.  Imray,  on  the  doctrines  of  Spiritualism  and  Materialism. 
They  were  inserted  in  The  Lion,  because  some  of  ins  foimer 
pieces  had  been  respected,  and  because  nothing  so  ridioulpus,  aa 
a  whole,  was  expected  from  him.  I  read  his  continQM  Msay, 
and  his  pompously  pretended  axioms,  without  gleaning  an  idea, 
or  discovering  a  particle  of  good  sense  in  them ;  therefore,  I 
should  have  pitied  the  author'a  mental  vagaries  and  have  never 
thoqgbt  oi  answering  them,  had  I  not  been  so  portentously 
Challenged  to  answer.  His  supposed  and  vaunted  arguments 
left  no  ifl^vession  with  me,  on  reading  them ;  but  since  he  haa 
privately  as  well  as  publicly  boasted  his  intention,  to  go  forth,  in 
ifce  anaoor  of  his  essayed  arguments,  the  champion  of  spiritual- 
ism.  It  may  be  as  well  to  try,  if  his  coat  of  mail  may  not  be 
ko«Mied  into  aa  unleavened  absurdity,  and  be  made  a  paste  that 
shall  substitute  for  tar  and  feathers,  sufficiently  oonvineuig  to  the 
ky-standa*,  that  the  line  metaphysical  plumage  has  not  grown, 
lot  has  been  stuck  on  in  derision. 

As  the  reader  will  probably  have  just  read  the  part  of  the 
essay  which  accompanies  these  notes,  it  may  be  well  to  trace 
backward  the  pretended  arguments  and  consequential  <V axioms,'' 
and  te  take  up  the  last  piece  first. 

I  am  challenged  to  prove,  that  the  universe,  or  any  part  of  it, 
is  eternal. 

i  do  not  new  make  the  assertion ;  therefore,  why  am  I  called 
upon  to  prove,  that  which  admits  neither  of  proof  nor  dis- 
proof? 

Eternity  is  a  word,  that  cannot  be  brought  within  the  scope 

of  reason.    1  have,  therefore,  discarded  it  from  my  vocabulary, 

und  will  say  no  more  about  it.    I  may  add,  th^t,  baring  no 

system,  I  have  not  the  word  univtree  in  my  vocabulary:  mmI 
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thk  explaDatioB  aiuwen  the  aecond  phaU^age.  1  know  nothiiif  . 
about  the  {iroductioii  of  a  univeney  nor  that  existeDcet,  in  the 
general  sense,  were  ever  any  other  thing  than  what  they  now 
are,  as  to  presence  or  absence.  I  have  no  general  beginning  in 
my  vocabulary,  no  general  end^  no  first  cause,  no  last  effect. 
'  To  the  third  challenge  I  answer,  that  we  see  arrangements  of 
matter  produce  intellect ;  but  we  do  not  see  intellect  prodoee 
matter.  We  see  matter  the  cause,  and  intellect  the  effect.  Bat 
we  do  not  see  intellect  the  cause,  and  matter  the  effect  There 
is  a  cause  and  effect  argument  for  you,  with  a  vengeanee, 
Mr.  Imray.  It  is  really  a  figurative  turning  of  the  world  up- 
side down,  or  topsy-turvy,  to  make  intellect  the  cause  of  mat- 
ter. You  may  as  well  and  truly  say,  that  the  musical  tone  makes 
the  instrument,  instead  of  the  instrument  making  the  tone,  as  to 
say  that  intellect  makes  the  matter.  It  is  an  axiom,  Mr.  Imra^, 
that  man  has  made  his  gods  or  god,  and  that  the  gods  or  god  did 
not  make  the  man.  God  is  a  metaphysical  idea,  whioh  a  know- 
ledge of  physics  disperses  or  destroys. 

Osn  it  be  worth  while  to  waste  more  words  and  paper  on  this 
metaphysical  subject  ?  Will  it  not  be  sufficient  to  inforili  Mr.  Im** 
fay,  that  every  system-maker  must  expect  the  same  critical  treat- 
ment  which  be  has  found  I  No  comprehensive  pfaysicd  or  meta- 
physical system,  as  to  theory  of  the  earth,  or  theory  of  whatiscalled 
universe,  can  be  formed.  It  is  unpardonable  presumption,  and  the 
vanity  of  insanity,  or  the  insanity  of  vanity,  that  attempts  it.  I 
have  now  carefully  re-read  all  thathe  has  written  upon  the  subject, 
mod  I  find  that  what  be  emphatically  calls  ^'  my  three  axioms" 
to  be  nothing  more  than  the  climax  of  a  series  of  absurdities, 
eontafaiing  nothing  intelligible  in  any  one  sepfeence  ;  not  in  the 
aggregate  of  sentences.  He  beffan  with  a  system  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  thought  he  could  strike  out  an  all-pervading  theory ; 
but  though  the  phrase  eau^e  and  effect  may  be  properly  used  in 
a  limited  sense,  the  more  it  is  strained  beyond  that  limit,  the 
more  absurd  it  becomes.  It  is  so  with  all  systems ;  and  the  con- 
fession becomes  human  ignorance. 

In  any  thing  here  advanced,  I  do  not  contemplate  an  offence. 
He  who  cannot  bear  paper-shot,  has  but  a  bad  physical  as  well 
as  metaphysical  system.  I.  W«  Imray  is  unquestionably  a  poetic 
and  philosophic  genius ;  and  this  prompt  check  upon  his  first 
wandermg  from  the  right  path,  cannot  fail  of  being  to  him  use- 
ful. Let  him  observe,  acquire,  and  preserve  the  best  of  manners 
and  of  habits  in  private  life  ;  and,  sooner  or  later,  he  vnll  not  fail 
to  become  a  distinguished  and  respected  public  man.  By  all  that 
I  can  perceive  of  him,  I  think  he  has  much  of  which  to  ve^ 
form  himself;  and  he  vnll  find  that  the  distinctions  of  the  best 
social  regards  are  only  to  be  obtained  on  that  ground ;  and  that 
genius  unaccompanied  with  good  habits  is  more  a  subject  of  pity 
than  of  admiration.  R.  C. 
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TBB  WIDOW  AND  JBSUS  CHillfiT. 

A  Bimoif  dune  of  twenty-eight, 

Wbo*d  liv'd  a  wedded  1% 

Without  much  strife, 
And  Itk'd  fall  well  the  matriinonial  •tAte-*^ 

After  tone  vcsrt.of  conjugml  foUetty, 

UnfortamOely  lost  her  better  h»lf. 

Some  said 

He  died  in  bed, 
t)f  a  disease  which  troubled  him  fiill  sore. 
And  which  he'd  had  before. 

To  wit— 

An.  raopiedio  At 
Others  affirm  that  his  diseaae 
Arose  from  eating  cheese. 

If  so— bevowl  a  question 

*Twas  indigestion. 
No  matter  what  it  was  thattaAs'd  his  death, 
Tit  clear  be  died-^or  want  of  breath. 
His  wife  not  dreaming  he  Wat  dead, 
Slept  soundly  by  hit  side  in  bed* 
Jna/rethen,  good  reader,  of  her  coaster  nation^ 
And  lamentation. 

When  she  awoke  upon  the  morrow. 
And  found*  mudi  to  her  sorrow — 

Her  widow*d  state, 

And  the  sad  fate 
Of  him  in  life  she'd  lo?'d  $»  well ; 
Her  grief  no  tongue  can  tell. 

She  sobb*d  and  sigh'd» 

Andoried^. 
Till  she  could  cry,  , 

And  sob  .and  sign. 

No  lonm. 
And  then,  she  dried  her  tears, 
And  calm*d  her  fearti 
Determin'd  to  get  some  one  to  protect  her 
She  sought  her  spiritaal  director. 

Told  her  hard  case 
With  piteous  face, 
In  moving  accents  and  pathetic  Toice, 
And  begg'd  that  bo  would  gire  his  best  adrice 
In  an  affair  sb  Iftice. 

For  tia  long  months  she  had  been  sorely  gricYlngi    . 
And  now,  conceiring 

That  this  was  time  ei^o'  to  mourn  tliedead-** 
She  said. 

She  wished  again  to  marry, 
But  that  she  had  resolv'd'to  tarrjr. 
Until  she  got  the  worthy  man's  direction, 
^Bbnit  a  new  conjugal  connection. 
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Now  thu  thi  did,  to  •oaad 

The  ptrish  panon. 
For  ihe  bad  lately  foand 

Urn  garemh^ 
Biau^enfaiit  gmUilt  amiaiki 
Et  eharitaOie,f 

And  would  have  married  him  I  ween» 
But  that^be  had  a  twinge  of  comcieiiof , 
And  lik'd  not  to  be  seen. 

In  wedding  gear,  ... 

Until  a  year 
Had  fully  passM  away. 
Since  to  oold  clay 

She  had  con»ign*d  her  former  ipouie. 
With  a  due  tense  of  feminine  propriety,  ■ 

She  could  not  make  fresh  marriage  rows. 
Nor  enter  into  conjugal  sodetv, 
(  '  Until  she  had  receiT*d  full  abiOlutioA, 

She  therefore  took  the  resoUtion, 
Of  waiting  on  the  parish  pastor. 
Just  to  announce  her  late  disaster. 
In  order  to  propitiate  his  fiiTour, 
Some  wine  of  goodly  flavoar* 

Was  paekVl  and  sent  {     ^ 

And  then,  she  went, 
Carrying  in  hand  the  usual  fee. 
For,  d'ye  see — 

Without  it,  she  had  sense  eno*  to  know. 
It  were  no  use  to  go— 

What  passed  on  her  side,  reader,  yon  have  beard, 
i  gave  it  word  for  word. 
The  priest  look*d  grave  at  lier  namtion. 
And  without  any  hesitation ; 
He  would  have  lectur'd  her  in  serious  s^le, 
Buttliata  smilf 

Play'd  on  his  holy  cheek,  when  he  beheld 
The  money  which  in  hand  she  held ; 
^   Of  course  *twas  graciously  accepted. 
Just  as  the  widow  had  expected* 
After  a  little  due  reflectioo, 
He  said,  **  he  could  see  no  objection 
To  her  indulging  her  affection. 
By  a  new  conjugal  connection ; 
For  marriage  was  a  holv  state, 
Ordain*d  in  heav*n  by  m  great 
And  godly  father  of  a  fallen  race.'* 
Something  he  said  of  faith  and  saving  grace'; 

But,  reader,  this  is  uotliiag  new 

To  me  or  you,— 
At  many  a  gospel-shop  on  Sunday, 
This  doctrine*s  preadi'd — and  on  a  Monday 

*  Oarcon. — A  young  bachelor — an  anmarrled  nan. 

t  CAaHta5<e.— This  word  is  not  here  to  be  taken  in  its  inlgaraceeptanee. 
The  young  man's  charity  consisted,  in  a  desire  to  relieve  her  of  her  widow 
liood, 
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Jut  wek  the  ctiapel  of  old  HTctlejr, 

Or  Whitfield—^nd  yoa*tl  hear  expressly, 

TluU  tome  are  chosen  for  salvation. 

And  others  sentenced  to  damnation. 

In  short  he  rwt  a  lonff  discoarse. 

And  might  have  preach*d  till  he  irere  hoarse; 

Without  the  least  effect,  for  she 

On  other  matters  far,  was  thinking*- 

lottead  of  drinking 
The  dnngfau  of  holiness  which  in  he  ponr'd 
She  thooghthebor'd; 

And  was  quite  tir*d  of  His  prosing. 
In  sooth,  she  had  in  view  more  sa?'ry  game, 
And  sare  was  not  to  hlame,  * 

To  cot  the  matter  short,  as  he  was  closing 
His  long^pQii  speech  ;  he  recommended. 

Tint  she  with  doe  sabmission, 
SboaU  seek  the  ebarch,  and  there  beseech. 
In  rererential  speech 
The  blessed  Jesos' permission. 
That  she  again  migbt  marry— this  she  did 
As  she  was  bid ; 

Knelt  *fore  his  pictnie,  well  dissembling, 
•*  A  wholesome  fear  and  trembling." 
Bcf  g*d  be  would  be  with  pi^  mov'd. 
And  let  her  wed  the  man  she  W*d ; 
I  had  forgot  to  tell  she  had  a  son, 

'Bout  twelTe  years  old, 

Justus  he  should  be — ^bold. 
And  fond  of  fun. 

The  youth  had  seen  his  future  fkther, 
And  (why  I  canaot  tell)  he  rather . 
Disliked  thb  suitor  for  his  mother's  hand. 
To  tease  her  therefore  he  resoWed  to  staqd-- 
Behind  the  picture  of  Christ  Jesus  f 
(Wliat  a  nk  sinner  'twas ;  Lord  bless  us !) 

And  there, 

When  she  had  finishM  her  long  prayV, 
In  Toioe  emphatic  he  tried  out  no !  no  I 

Just  fancy  render,  the  poor  wklow't  fright, 

This  stnnge  ejacolatton  pot  to  flight. 

Her  former  piety  and  indignation 

Soon  superseded  prevbns  consternation. 

In  accents,  not  the  mildest,  she  exolaim'd, 

**  Prav  hold  your  f  OM^we,  yon  Utile  roMcai,  do^ 

Md  lei  your  virgim  mother  epeuk. 
Who  kmowe  ihne  mattere  better  far  ^  thoM  yom." 

What  need  there  more  be  said. 

In  one  short  week, 
Young  Collin  and  Dame  Jeanneton  were  wed. . 

If  piety  with  iiUWeet  sqnare-^^tis  welT, 
If  iiot-4!fligloD  may  Jttit  go— la  Heil. 

Anti-Pakioii. 
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SCHOOL  OP  FREE  DISCUSSION,  62,  FLEET-STREET 


Wb  oonttnue  our  notices  of  this  School,  not*  so  muck  with  aa 
idea  of  its  importance,  as  to  the  nnmhers  who  attend  it,  as  in 
consequence  of  the  importance  of  the  obaiaeter  and  escample  of 
such  a  school.  It  is,  in  reality,  a  school  of  physicians,  or  a 
physical  academy,  where  a^y  disordered  mind  may  ascertaiii  the 
extent  and  character  of  its  disorder,  and  receive  a  cure.  It  is  a 
beginning  on  the  right  ground,  yet  in  its  infancy,  bol  certain  of 
manhood. 

On  Sunday  erenin^  last,  the  standing  question  found  two  sop* 
porters  in  the  affirmative — the  one  a  yomig  French  gentleman, 
who  united  the  contradictoiy  character  of  a  rtf  arming  opHmiat,  - 
asserting,  in  the  same  sentence,  that  eveiy  thins*  was  right,  bat 
that  every  thing  wanted  reformation :  and  the  ouier,  a  gentleman 
.  of  the  Free-thinking  Christian  school,  who  had  some  proof  given 
him,  that  Christian  Free*thinking  was  not  the  mo«^/ree-think- 
ing.  The  French  gentleman's  reforming  optimum  afforded  a 
field  of  sportive  play  upon  its  contrarieties,  and  a  showing  of 
the  folly  of  adopting  any  kind  of  metaphysical  system ;  while 
the  Free-»thinking  Cnristian  gentleman's  inference,  as  to  the  cha« 
racter  a^d  motives  of  Mr.  Carlile,  gave  proof  how  much  men, 
even  neighbours,  lose  in  knowled^  of  each  other,  fifom  the 
want  of  more  contact  and  discussion.  This  gentleman  advanced 
^'the  supposition  that  Mr.  Carlile  had  been  driven  by  persecutioa 
to  his  present  opinions.  The  imputation  was  most  fully  removed 
by  explanation,-  for  if  a  man  submits  himself  to  discussion,  he 
cannot  be  a  biffot  from  any  circumstance. 

We  invite  Christians  to  this  school,  and  the  more  freely  they 
think,'the  better  they  will  suit  us  as  opponents.  There  is  no  sa-* 
tisfaction  to  a  man  of  some  knowledge  in  bei^g  opposed  by  a 
mere  simpleton.  We  do  not  expect  the  bishops  to  visit  us;  but 
we  should  like  their  oompany,  and  most  certainly  we  court  their 
opposition  in  any  way,  but  rather  in  discussion  tboin  ia  Bay  other 

The  advantage  of  this  School  is,  that  every  one  is  free  to 
spe^  in  it,  obasrving  only  the  common  courtesies  of  good  so^ 
dety.  And  the  mere  practice  of  free  speakipg  is  the  best  gna- 
lantee  for  the  aequisition  of  the  largest  amount  of  knowledge. 

The  busmess  of  the  School  commences  at  seven-  in  the  even-t 
ing,  and  lasts  generally  until  ten.  The  terms  of  admission  are 
Siiqpence  for  the  evening,  or  Five  Shilling*  per  quarter.  A  stu- 
died improvement  in  the  accommodation  will  be  observed  as  for 
as  it  be  pmdent  or  caUed  for. 
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CHANDLER-SHOP  CO-OPERATION. 

1  RETir&M  to  this  Mibjeet,  because  there  are  many  friends  whom 
1  respect,  who  look  at  this  sort^  of  co-operation,  as  the  only 
immediftla  reBedy  for  the  evils  virhieh  afflict  the  working  classes ; 
while  I  am  so  dull  of  apprehension,  as  not  to  see  any  prospective 
good  in  the  project,  and  while  I  see  in  it  a  sectarianism »  a  wanjt 
of  siBiplicity  and  neighbonrly  regmrd,  and  a  source  of  new  social 
cont«atiofi8. 

The  propess  and  state  of  the  co-operative  project  has  becQ 
thus  >— Mr.  Owen,  itsi  founder,  or  reviver,  proposed  a  co-operation 
which  alKNildsopply  all  its  wants  within  its  own  circle.  Societies, 
auhseriptions  aiid  experioaents  have  been  carrying  on  during  the 
last  twelve  years  on  this  project,  until  all  have  failed  and  sunk 
into  nothingness,  leaving  not  even  the  comparative  advantage  of 
slow  progress  or  same  continuancy.  The  project  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  extinct,  without  even  a  hope  of  revival. 

Out  of  the  embers  of  the  expiring  system  has  arisen,  not  a  new 
phcnmx,  but  a  sort  of  cuckoo,  that  keeps  up  the  one  tone  of  co- 
operatian  I  but  in  theory  i»  rather  spiritual  than  material.  It  is 
to  be  a  eo-operation  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  not  of 
bodily  labour.  I  find  fault  with  this,  as  with  every  other  spiri- 
tual system.  It  is  a  sort  of  lottery,  a  gamblipg,  a  sectarian 
dealing,  which,  as  it  admits  not  of  general  beneficial  practice , 
cannot  become  a  general  good,  it  Mlds  to  the  defect  of  Mr. 
Owen's  project,  t^  of  unfair  and  unneighbourly  dealing.  His 
project  was  complete  as  to  a  circle  of  interests,  of  want  and' 
mpplj,  of  labour  and  reward,  of  wages  and  expenditure.  The 
other  is  not.  Here  the  circle  is  only  to  be  made  up  of  expen- 
diture and  its  products,  while  ibe  means  of  that  expenditure  are 
to  be  drawn  from  anoUttr  source^  and  bom  a  source  that  is  to 
recd[ve  no  return  of  benefit  Imay  be  told,  that  a  nf qn  gives  his 
labour  for  his  wages.  True;  but  if  he  give  new  cause  for  a 
choice  in  the  employment,  if  he  withholds  selfishly  an  advantage 
that  should  be  common,  and  deprives  the  party  from  whom  he 
seeks  employment,  of  a  sort  of  natural  or  social  benefit,  he  must 
not  complain  of  the  retaliation  that  will  give  a  preference  6t 
employmetit  to  another,  not  in  his  cifcle,  and  which  other  shall 
be  employed  at  a  more  reciprocal  or  higher  fate  of  advantage. 
Your  chaLndler-shop  co-operation  is  a  monopoly  of  interests,  that, 
however  it  may  benefit  the  monopoly,  is  socially  injurious,  and 
4:amMSt,in.my  viewr  be  usefully  encouraged.  •'' 

Let  us  suppose  &  co-operative  shop-  of  ^his  kind  in  aay  mail 
township,  where  fliere  $fattU  be  two  persootfotev^lrade:  aod 
that  one  person  of  each  trade  shall  form  ihe  co-operation  wddeal 
with  each  other  in  all  cases.  Herenothing  but  an  uncalled  for 
and  mischievous  sectarianism  i$  produced :  for  the  other  series  of 
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trades  would  eerlaialy  and  necoAsarily  co-operate  in  a  retaliation 
upon  the  first,  and  thus  they  would  strive  to  do  each  other  all  pos- 
sible michief.  The  one  series  would  not  employ  the  other,  while 
all  the  bad  feelings  that  wonld  arise,  certainly  attaches  itself  to 
the  first  principle  of  the  co-operation.  This  pnnciple  of  co-opera- 
tion may  do  for  a  new  society  which  begins  to  clear  a  forest ;  bot 
is  not  to  be  beneficially  and  productively  ingrafted  upon  an  old 
oommnnity. 

My  principle  of  independency  has  never  been  more  strongly 
tested  than  with  the  advocates  of  co-operation.  Many  of  tMni 
are  my  friends,  most  of  them  the  readers  of  my  publications,  one 
ef  them  is  the  only  god  that  I  secretly  worship,  the  most  admira- 
ble man,  living  or  dead,  that  has  been  presented  to  my  knowledge 
of  charaeter !  and  yet  it  is  here  that  my  opposition  is  found,  and 
I  feel  that  I  can  no  more  make  friends  by  the  support  of  any  thing  . 
thftt  has  hitherto  been  advanced,  as  a  co-operative  project,  than 
I  can  make  friends  by  the  support  of  any  one  or  all  of  the  rc^- 
gious  sects  of  the  country.  I  have  seen  a  very  large  amomit  of 
abaurdity  among  the  co-operatives ;  but  I  never  found  that  prac- 
tical goodness  in  the  project  with  which  I  could  co-operate.  I 
give  them  credit  for  the  best  of  motives  s  but  I  cannot  yet  joi« 
them.  R.  C, 

THE  NECESSITY  OP  A  DEVIL, 


The  Devil  and  Jehovah  i 
Like  boys  who  aeenuiw  on  a  beam. : 
And  should  the  Devil  tumble  down, 
Jehovah  'd  tremble  for  his  down. 
Tfaerefore,  good  Christiana,  pray  be  civile 
And,  with  due  reverence,  treat  the  DeviL 


TO  THE  ADMIRERS  OF  SHELLEY'S  POETRY. 

Wk  have  on  sale  some  copies  of  the  original  of  ''  The  RevoU 
of  Islam.''  All  that  have  been  hitherto  soldhave  been  cancelled 
copies ;  though  I  am  8on7  to  say  that  after  the  appearance  of  biji 
Queen  Mab,Mr.  Shelley  wrote  with  due  regard  to  public  opinioa 
and  with  but  little  regard  to  his  private  seQtiment.  The  Revolt 
of  Islam  is  an  8vo.  volume,  price  half  a  guinea.. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  THE  RE7.  R.  TAYLOR. 

Mr.  William  Watte «»<>* 

H.R.SimiiKMids-    -    -    ^    - Ids    Od 

Twelve  Weeks' SttbMription  by  a  Sell-FMi  Man  -    -  IBs    M 

By  Mr.  Brooks. 

EdwardH^waid -  ^    ^ 
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LETTER  50.^FROM  THE  RftV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR. 

CHARACTER  FORMED  BT  CIRCUMSTANXES. 

Duft  Mr.  Carlile> — U1$  an  universal  law  of  human  li^nyuag^e, 
th^i,  as  it  ii»  the  index  of  the  human  mind,  so,  like  the  human 
miiid,  its  termi  and  materiel  are  incapable  of  being  fixed:  its 
sense  alters  regularly  as  the  mind  alters.  Such  words  as  in  their 
etjmons,  or  most  primitive  application,  originally  conveyed  an 
ill  sense^  by  leiigth  of  time,  familiarity,  and  use  or  abuee,  come 
St  Isst^  to  be  held  as  euphonons  and  agreeable.  And  epithets  ^ 
SIB  cUdmed  as  honourable  which  in  earlier  times  were  consid^* 
ed  and  intended  to  affix  the  most  ofiTensive  stigma.  Infidel  and 
^jMttoltfare  words  of  this  class..  As  Christianity  every  day 
^nks  mote  and  morp  into  suspicion  and  contempt,  the  terms 
tn^Jand  apostcUe,  as  signifying  those  who  have  eeased  to  her 
Iie?e,and  who  avowedly  stand-offUom  all  support  or  patronage 
of  ibe  Christian  system,  become  honourable  and  glorious,  and  will 
ultiouUely  become  the  highest  style  and  designation  qI  a  uiise 
and  good  man. 

Thus,  too,  the  opprobrium  that  attaches  to  legal  punishments 
is  worn  away,  and  their  ignominy  rendered  honourable,  when 
they  have  been  inflicted  without  justice,  and  endured  without 
crime.  Thus  the  felon's  cross  has  become  the  badge  of  princes, 
and  the  lictofs  lashes  on  the  martyr's  back  are  held  to  be  as  glot 
rioos  as  the  scars  of  the  cooqverqr.  Nothing  is  so  revolting  to 
our  apprehensioi^  on  the  first  blush,  as  the  idea  of  the  tenant. of 
a  gaol ;  and  I  must  say,  that,  with  the  only  exception  of  par* 
sons  who  get  something  by  me,  I  have  seen  no  individual.enter 
this  prison  who  has  not  scowled  on  me  vrith  all  the  soorn  and 
cruelty  of  mien  and  manner  that  could  be  imagined,  to  meaaure 
oat  the  very  widest  difference  between  us.  This'sojrt  of  carriage 
has  espedaily  characterized  all  who  might  he  thought  to  rank 
as  gentlemeo-F^the  Surgeons,  the  Lawyers,  the  Qlergy,  down 
to  their  meanest  representatives,  not  one  of  whom  has  in  any 
one  instance  bestowed  on  my  feelings  the  relief  of  a ,  good-na^r 
timd  look,  or  spared  me  the  smart  of  the  proudest  and  most 
diedainlii]  one  that  vanity  ever  set  upon  the  brow  of  malice. 
The  other  day,  the  prison  was  visited  under  an  order  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Winfleld,  himself  the  proudest  of  the  proud,  l^  a 
&?▼•  B(r.  Porter  and  h\n  friend,  the  son,  as  I  have  heard*  of  an 
Irish  bishop;  they  both  wore  quiszing^glasses,  and  evidently 
came  sole^  tp  see  me ;  they  watched  me  round  the  garden,  and 
in  the  most  rude,  unmannered,  and  offensive  way  Uiat  could  be 
abort  of  pushing  me,  to  make  me  get  up,  with  their  sticks ; 
kenned  me  like  a  wild  beast  in  a  menagerie,  till  my  keeper  himr 
self  ^va^  adiamed,  apd  actually  asked  them  .lo*si»eak  to  me, 
in  hia  way  of  coarse  but  wal  courtesy,  assuring  th^m  th^^  he 

No.  5.— Vol.  8.  t 
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knew  it  would  please  me— bat  th^  utrt  afraid^  and  I  felci 
myself  obliged  to  retreat  into  my  inner  den,  to  escape  from  their 
impertinence.  I  am  persuaded  that  Mr,  Orridge  would  not  have 
suffered  them  to  behave  as  they  did.  Willij^m  Tidp,  the 
turnkey^  who  is  really  a  very  good-hearted  man,  felt  for  me, 
and  ^ve  them  the  best  hint  that  such  a  man  as  he  conld  venture 
to  give  to  ^*  MC&  gentlemen  ae  them  ihere/^  However,  they 
saw  the  exhibition  for  nothing,  putting  neither  a  stme  into  the 
prisoner's  poor-box,  nor  paying  the  showman  for  explaining  my 
nature  to  them.  But  redeat  unAe  digreeeoy  that  things  in  their 
first  sense  opprobrious,  may  by  time  and  qualifying  circnm- 
^tlncesy  come  to  have  their  opprobrinm  lessened,  neutralized,  or 
even  cbansped  into  honourable  considerations,  1  hope  my  mis- 
fMPtunes,  shall  stand  in  proof. 

I  cannot  deny  that  I  am  (bll-fledged  and  feathered  as  a  jail- 
faifd— <am  a  diaraoter  well  known  to  the  police,  and  have  realty 
been  in  no  lower  than  half  a  dozen  different  prisons ; — ^am  utill 
in  prison,  and  like  to  be  so  for  I  know  not  how  loner  to  come, 
or  Botlong  out  of  one  prison  but  into  another,  for  all  my  days 
to  come.  Yet  not  the  bitterest  enemy  I  have  on  earth  coald 
name  an  individual  of  the  human  race  at  this  moment,  whose 
•faaract^,  weighed  and  compared  with  mine  in  every  respect 
whatever,  would  turn  the  scale  in  my  disparagement.  I  have 
never  been  either  criminal  or  insolvent^never  did  an  act  of  vio- 
lence, of  fraud,  or  of  oppression— never  took  from  any  man 
Uiat  which  was  not  mine,  never  withheld  from  any  man  that 
which  was  his— never  did  to  any  man  or  men  the  thousandth 
part  ot  ^b»  ^ef  and  thrall  that  have  been  done  to  me — ^never 
failed  of  doing  to  all  men  as  justly  and  as  kindly  as  men  could 
claim  or  wish  from  man. 

How,  thc«,  comes  such  a  man  to  be  ranked  v^ith  convicts  and 
Mods,  cot  off  from  society,  and  held  as  unsafe  and  unworthy 
of  '*  the  cheerful  haunts  of  men  V*    Why  stands  it  thus  f 

1^«— June  or  July,  1828.  Thrown  into  the  prison  in  Searle- 
itraet  by  arrest,  without  notice,  on  the  fraudulent  claim  of  the 
iwtedlia^  Quaker  bankers  of  Bristol— «b  see  Lion,  Vol.  2,  No.  9. 
'—Because  an  Inildel. 

2.«»February,  1827,  Salnrday  mrhty^Thrown  into  Qiltspur^ 
ttieet  Compter  for  bhtfphemy,  by  the  persecutmg  bigot,  Akler- 
man  Brown.— Because  an  In8del. 

3.— June  24,  1827.  Thrown  into  the  Sng's  Bench  Priiioti 
at  the  suit  of  the  awindline  Quakers  of  Bristol ;  a  fr^mduleru^ 
If  pMtended  claim  on  an  old  acceptance  fhntdfdenUy  acquired 
nx  years  and  a  half  before,  being  "the  oHeneible  motive,  reli- 
gious malice  and  persecution  being  the  reafi  one. — ^Because  an 

4.«-AugiMitl2,  1827.  Imprisoned  by  the  Marsha!  of  the 
fang's  BMch  in  the  dunobon  of  that  priik>n  ,for  blasphemy 
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clMJ^gad  as  spokeri  whibi  \n  thai  prison^  and  -ftjr  pla jrin^  at  eb^a  '   \ 

oo  the  Lord'a  Day.^  Because  an  lofldeK 

6. — Od.  20.  IiapriBOped  on  Ihe  Terdiet  of  a  Jary  upon  a 
Jmdgt't  wmnraDtin  Chaoeery-laney  second  time— ^Because  an  Ut^ 
flddL 

6. — Feb.  7,  18S8.  Km^*^  Bench,  seeond  time^»  fpam  whence 
j^MioMrf  to  the  Oaolof  Oakham—Becauto  an  lofidM* 

Fomet  of  Assigneesbip  gnftoted  by  Insolvent  Debtor's  t^amk, 
sCili  letained  by  the  swindling  Quaker  bafiken  of  Bifaitol  to  be 
broogfat  forth  against  me  at  any  iime-^Becaiifle  an  Infidel, 

Twootherindictnients  for  blasphemy  j  on  both  of  which  tme 
bills  bave  been  foand,  on  the  file  of  the  On>wn-office>  to  be 
hvonght  forth  against  me  at  any  time-H-Becanse  I  ami  an  Infidel. 

If  I  had  millKNis  of  money,  I  conkl  sooner  eat  fire  tfaarr  eon-. 
Beut  to  a^tkfy  the  deanind  of  the  Qnakeis.  I  never  owed  them 
the  nioiiey«*they  know  I  never  owed  it  them.  Nor  hate  they 
tfaemselvea  ever  sought  or  datmed  it,  but  to  annoy,  and  torture, 
and  persecute  me. 

Oar  magistrate*  the  bluff  goodruatured  Tory  '8«iuirie,  Flndyer, 
gives  me  his  oonnael— "  Ah,  well-a-day  1  give  ^em  your  promise, 
that  you  will  in  fiitare  conduct  yourself  id  a  quiet  inoffensive 
way,  and  yon  may  depend  onH,  they  will  prooe^  no  further* 
againatyov." 

BqI  who's  to  trust  %m  I  What  owe  /  to  their  merey  f 
What  rround  of  confidence  have'  I  in  their  justice  f  And  d6 
their  Ohriatian  Graebusnesses  proponnd  as  terms  of  peace  to  a 

Kooekehafer  on  a  pin  and  string,  that  if  he  will  cease'  to 
and  twirl,  Uiey  wiU  let  him  dangle  to  death  without  liny 
(taitiier  annoyance  f       ' 

'^  Let  thens/'  said  I,  <'  restore  me  to  the  akUus  quo  mnte  M^ 
htm ;  let  them  bat  do  me  the  ordinary  justice  that  would  be 
dfiQe  t»  the  gfrealest  Men  in  the  kmgdom,  who,  having  endured 
Us  pumshment,  aadaerved  out  his  term  of  traospovtation,  hat 
his  ehanee  of  recovering  his  pefioe  of  mind,  and  regaiafing  the 
respeeMnlity  firom  which  he  fell ;  cmi  be  prosecuted  no  ildotv, 
can  be  thrMtened  with  prosecution  no  more,  and  has  no  man 
to  thank  for  bia  security.  And  I  am  only  to  walk  Odd^  earth 
and  breathe  inimitable  air,  in  oUigatiott  to  the-  mercy  and  for-* 
bseranoe  of  the  thieves*  who  put  me  here,  who  will  be  so  good, 
so  kind,  and  so  gracious,  that  if  I  conduct  myself  to  please 
their  GhristiaB  eraciousoessea,  they  will  let  me  enjoy  my  life 
in  qniti/'  But  as.  for  fte  securities  required  for  my  good  beha^ 
rioor  for  five  yearite  come;  I  took  the  liberty  to  put  the  ques- 
tion lo  Ass  WcrMp,' '  If  they  are,  Sir,  a  mere  matter  of  form, 
snd  never  fikdy  to  be  enforccNi,  wbald  yon  give  them  for  me  I 

*  Thieves  1  Yes.  Tnizru !  Tiiibyci  I  I  mutt  call  them.  <Mai}<^  for 
who  etoi  be  greater  tbietes  Ihsa  they  who  rob  a  man  of  his  Hbcrty  ? 

l2 
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Ah,  no  f  Is  there  a  Cbriitian  ^on  earth  who  woold  e'«a  gm 
throagh  your  mere  matter  of  form,  and  subject  himself  to  a  ha* 
zard»  which  yoa  represent  as  so  very  little  I  No»  iii  aUtbe 
world  not  one !  So  much  yirtue  as  woald  lift  a  linger  to  do 
riffht  to  an  imprisoned  and  persecuted  Infidel^ never  yet  warmed  a 
<£ristian  heart  A  Christian  cannot  do  a  generous  action.  He 
can  haild  schools  and  hospitals,  found  colleges  and  universities, 
and  could  not  indeed  resist  the  sympathetic  yearnings  of  nature, 
at  the  sight  of  the  sufferings  of  a  man,  of  a  stiranger,  of  a  dog, 
of  an  enemy*;  but  not  of  the  enemy  of  his  faith--->lAal  obstmo'^ 
tion  his  charity  could  never  overleap  nor  overlook,  nor  so  much 
as  send  the  kindness  of  even  a  kind  thought  beyond  it. 

Mr.  Pludyer  left  me   with  kindly-intended  commendations, 
4hat  ''  I  should  think  of  the  hopelessness  of  my  ever  getting  out 
•without  conforming  to  the  Uiier  of  the  law ;  that  I  should  con- 
sider, that  upon  the  expiration  of  my  term  of  sentence,  I  should, 
in  all  probability,  be  removed  to  some  other  prison,  as  a  dAlor 
for  the  amount  of  the  required  securities,  and  must  no  longer 
expect  the  comfort  of  having  a  room  to  myself,  and  of  being 
.eiUtrely  alone,  (O,   what  a  comfort !)- that  my  health  miist 
sink  under  it;  that  I  should  become  dropsical  or  melanoholy; 
and  that  my  life  really  would  not  be  worth  a  penny.**     I  give 
you  his  very  words.    I  wish  they  were  not  of  a'  natufisto  be 
remembered  so  accurately.      The  matter  concluded  with  his 
.**  Oood  hye,"  upon  my  assurance  of  the  Armness  of  my  purpose, 
and  proposing  to  his  own  feelings  and  (^imess  the  ultimate  ques- 
tion, ^*  Is  it  much  that  I  require.  Sir  9    I  only  ask  that  persecu- 
tion would  gauge  the  measure  of  its  own  appetite,  and  hsfving 
ftimished  me  enough,  would  let  me  go."    1  wished  to  have  per- 
sisted^How  can  I  ever  hope  to  settle  in  life,  or  .to  follow  any 
retiring  and  inoffensive  avocation,  when  the  first  inditfaiions  of 
my  returning  prosperity,  whatever  1  .shall  be,  or  however  I 
shall  conduct  myself,  will  subject  me  to  the  second  poonoiqg  tff 
those  vultures,  who  only  keep  their  Lent  till  my  lacerated  liver 
shall  have  grown  into  quantity  enough  for  another  meal  for 
them?    Will  <Aey  forgive?    Will  they  relent?     Will  they  let 
Hie  be  quiet,  or  give  me  but  snd^  a  degree.of  assurance  of  the 
.probability  of  their  forbearance,  as  that  I  possibly  eould  be 
quiet  ?    Will  the  swindling  Qoakers  of  Bristol  give  up  their 
fraudulently-acquired  power,  of  assigneeship,  which  they  hold 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  persecute  me  and  mine 
for  ever?    Will  the  Aldermen  Brown  and  Atkins  take  off  firom. 
the  Ale  of  the  Crown-Office  tbe  two  lying  and  perjuring  indict* 
nmits  there  lodged  for  the  intended  peipetnal  terror  of  m^  and. 
my  frieods  ?    Will  tbe  Secretary  of  Slate  dispense  the  claim  of 
securities  for  my  good  behaviour,  and  restore  me  to  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  such  a  share  of  confidence  in  my  future  good  behavioar 
as  is  allowed  to  thieves  and  highwaymen,  when  the  term  of 
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their  imnisfaiiieot  is  expired  f  In  a  woid,  have  I  anj  giomid  6t 
reaflon  to  think  that  mj  peneedtors  will^  for  any  coosideratioii 
whaUnvr,  fail  of  ^icaling*  with  me  in  the  very  harshest  and 
cruellest  manner  that  they  possibly  can  ?  Why,  then,  they 
«iia*e  royHsharacter^-they  are  the  authors  of  the  part  that  I  am 
to  play— and  have  composed  the  sentiment  in  my  breast  that. 


aoitsit— > 


'*  Rather  than  thus,  come  fkte  Into  the  liit 
And  champion  me  to  the  atteraooe  !'* 


I  have  no  prospect  in  life,  for  they  have  walled  up  all  other  view, 
barred  off  all  other  hope»  shut  me  in,  and  shut  peace  out ;  so 
that  1  have  no  other  alternative,  •'  but  bear-like  1  must  fight  the 
cotttse  ;"  must  make  persecution  perish  from  before  me,  or  perish 
as  its  victim.  Victory  over  the  power  of  my  persecutors  may  be 
achjevabie,  and  satisfaction  to  my  own  feelings,  in  the  ardour  of 
the  glorious  struggle  certainly  attainable;  but  peace,  never!  quiet 
cf  heart  in  any  other  direction— never  !— 1  must  stand  on  the 
highest  step  of  the  ladder  of  honest  darings  I  must  give  them  all 
the  trouble  1  possibly  can,  I  must  be  dust  in  their  eyes,  cantha- 
rides  in  their  ears,  a  thorn  in  their  sides,  a  vexation  at  their  hearts, 
their  gout,  their  stone  i'  th'  kidney,  a  botch,  a  Wain,  a  plague,  a 
pest  upon  theml  I  will  be  all  this ;— till  I  conquer  from  their 
policy  and  their  fear — the  immunity  which  I  could  never'hopc  for, 
from  their  jastice — I  have  wished  that  they  would  have  left  me 
alone:  we  shall  agr^  at  last,  for  I  will  make  them  wish  so  too. 
None  but  fools  and  idiots  ever  yet  thought  light  of  the  counsel 
of  the  dying  Abausiad— '*  In  the  height  of  my  prosperity,  I  said 
to  detraction,  who  will  hear  thee ;  and  to  malevolence,  what 
canst  thou  perform;  but  my  son,  despise  not  thou  the  malice  of 
the  meanest ;  remember  that  venom  too  often  supplies  the  place 
of  strength :  and  the  lion  may  perish  by  the  puncture  of  an  asp/' 

Your's  truly, 

Robert  Taylor. 
Oakham  Christian  Evidences^  Jan.  24th,  1829. 

P.S.  Hy  mind  is  much  encouraged  and  refreshed  by  the  shut- 
iog  of  a  door  through  which  blew  one  of  the  coldest  vrinds,  that 
ever  crampt  my  energies — the  fear  of  an  unprovided  old  age:  "  a 
friend  at  whose  house  you  spent  an  evening,"  has  I  understand 
pat  me  in  his  will,  as  an  annuitant  at  £100  a  year.  But  as  the 
chance  is,  that  he  may  be  as  young  as  1  am  5  I  can  only  rejoice 
in  bis  exan^pU,  as  an  encouragement  to  and  a  memento  of  rational 
doty,  to  those  v^hose  love  1  have  deserved,  oh !  that  they  may 
show  not  me  so  ill  a  turn,  as  to  get  them  out  of  life — leaving  a 
man  who  played  his  part  to  their  satisfactiofi  i'th'moming^to 
alf  the  horrdre  of  an  misheltered  rainv  afternoon.  1  could  wish  a 
good  mADy  might  thus  remember  me  m  their  will^  because  those 


who  wouM  do  tt>/aie  the  last  oivearth  ^faoM  ieoulil  wish  to  ati^riyt$» 
Those  on  whom  nature  gave  me  claim,  yon  know  have  cut  ne  off 
ftom  all  siiecessioD.-^Tfaose  who  woald  not  turii  their  haeks  and 
leave  a  virtuous  man  to  be  the  football  of  hypocritesi  and  tyrants 
when  they  could  help  it^  are  my  heart's  blood'«  i^atiofi»^thefeia 
ho  nearer  of  kin  than  they  and  I,  in  nature  i 
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MIND  AND  MATTER. 

!fe  the  Editor  of"  The  Lion/* 
Sir— Lately  perusing  the  Natural  History  of   the  cfetebfrated 
Buffoo,,  1  was  so  struck  with  some  of  his  metaphysical  remarks  on 
the  nature  of  man,  that  the  followiDg  queries  almost  immediately 
presented  themselves  to  my  tnind  :-^ 

1.  Are  we  so  completely  certain  of  the  existencie  of  matteTf 
that  not  the  smallest  doubt  remains  ?  And  does  not  the  pheno^ 
mena  of  dreams^  (notwithstanding  the  ingenious  reasoning  of 
Mr,  Walter  Miller,)  in  some  degree  sanction  the  notion,  that 
what  we  call  material  objects  may  be  altogether  an  illusion? 

2.  l^  not  a  man  coitopletely  certain  of  the  existence  of  his  own 
i9at>u2— that  is,  his  ideas  and  perceptions  ?  And  is  not  the  meta«> 
physical  position  of  Descartes^  *'  /  think,  therefore,  I  am"  the 
most  self-evident  and  infallible  one  that  can  be  urged,  .and  does 
3Sot  it  relate  entirely  to  the  mind  ? 

d»  if  eyes  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  perception  of  objects> 
Vh^ce  arises  it  that  we  clearly  perceive  these  objects  in  ont 
illeep,  when  we  know  our  material  power  of  vision  is  completely 
vlpsed  I  And  if  it  be  objected,  that  our  perception  of  objects  in 
tiraams  is  Merely  ideal,  may  it  not  be  strongly  urged  in  return^ 
that  otir  perception  of  ol^ects  wb^  awake,  is  also  merely  ideal  f 

4»  9^ay  not  a  similar  query  be  pnt  as  to  the  sense  of  feeliog^ 
of  hearings  of  smelling,  and  of  tasting  ? 

5.  If  a  person  should  take  upon  hini  absolutely  to  deny  the 
eXfstencia  of  matter,  who  shall  prove  him  to  be  in  an  error;* 
since  the  only  infaltible  knowledge  that  he  possesses,  is,  that  he, 
his  Vtffy  AeZ/",  exists ;  and  this  he,  or  very  self,  is,  truly  speaking"^ 
isade  up  of  ideas  and  perceptions  which  cannot  be  made  to  appeal^ 
as  matter? 

6.  Would  not  a  fair  answer  to  the  above  simple  queries  go  to 
proves  that  the  existence  of  mind  is  more  certain  than  that  of 
toatter,  and,  consequently,  that  it  is  rather  stretching  a  point  to 

*  A  ^soo  adopting  such  an  opinion,  coald  not  on  that  account  be  charged 
"With  being  insane,  since  it  is  the  rtaHt^^  and  not  the  mppearance  of  thethini^, 
that  would  be  denied.  Neither  woald  a  blow  on  the  head  that  ahoilld  kawck 
Mm  down,  be  to  hin  a  e^wincing  argumttU,  siuce  the  power  to  feel  mast  be 
Solely  referred  to  the  mi nd. 
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J  that  9L  sabitaaiialoiyaiiised  bnia  is  atifcriately  neoenaiy 
for  the  manifestation  of  every  species  of  mind  } 

1  woold  not  wish  it  jto  be  inferred  that  I  really  adopt  the  Ideal 
Bf9Um  of  BerkeUfffbai  at  the  sa»e  time  I  muH -declare,  that  the 
mere  Material  System  seems  to  roe  fail  as  extravagant.  Perhaps 
the  safest  decision  would  be,  to  consider  them  as  the  two  extremes 
t>f  the  wanderings  of  the  human  intellect,  and  that  Truth  con- 
centres round  the  midway  point  between:  in  plain  language, 
that  Mind  and  Matter  have  both  a  real  existence.* 

The  following  deeply  metaphysical  observations,  hy  the  ane- 
nyiMMia  Editor  of  a  collection  of  VoUaire's  Theological  Works, 
in  lour  goodHoaed  volnmes.t  1  have  translated,  as  hawing  a  iiear 
relation  to  the  snfcject  of  this  communication : 

**  M.  De  Voltaire  appears  to  regard  the  human  mind  rather  as 
a  faculty  than  as  a  distinct  being.  Neverthelesi,  it  seems  to  me, 
ifaal  the  idea  of  existence,  with  respect  to  us,  is  in  reality  notbiog 
tat  that  oi permanency  that  the  /,  or  eelf,  is  the  only  thing 
whose  permanence  is  proved  in  a  manner  perfectly  evident;  for 
the  permanence  of  any  other  being,  and  consequently  its  eim* 
tence,  wholly  depends,  as  it  were,  on  a  kind  of  analogy,  and  has 
hot  a  probability  which  is  more  or  less  great.  My  mtnrf,  then, 
and  /,  are  withont  doubt  the  same  thing.  One  cannot,  indeed, 
properly  say,  /  Aaee  a  mind — such  an  expression  is  destitute  of 
meaning;  hut  /  am  a  mtnrf,  that  is  to  say,  a  thinking  being.i|: 

*'  With  r^^rd  to  the  body,  I  conceive  there  is  no  part  of  it, 
coBSfdered  as  a  substance,  that  is,  identified  vrith  me.  1  say  as  a 
substance,  because,  in  truth,  I  cannot  deny,  that  were  I  to  be 
depiived  of  my  heart,  or  brain,  I  should  fall  into  a  state  of  which 
i  can  form  no  idea ;  but  I  can  conceive,  very  well,  that  evei^. 
part  of  my  body  might  be  chauged  successively  for  other  {)arti* 
des,  and  that  the  result  should  be  to  me  another  order  of  ideae 
and  sensations,  without  (he  identity  of  J  or  ^ef/*  being  at  all  dor 
stroyed. 

y  This  feeling  or  perception  oteelf,  must  subsist  in  the  other 
animals  as  well  as  man;  and  to  every  one,  the  existence,  the 

^  Put  in  aiofkm,  and  thea  D.  D.  wlU  have  his  Trinity  in  Unltf  oonplate. 
Matter,  the  Father;  Motion,  the  Son;  and  Mind,  the  Holy  Ghoit.  I  am 
doobtfol,  whether,  according  to  Plato's  dreaming,  I  onght  not  to  hava  pat 
Hind  before  Motion.—R.  C. 

t  Tbe  work  Is  rather  a  mixture  of  metaphysics,  morals,  and  theology,  aa 
the  title  expretses..  The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  pieces,  which  I 
aimtioo  mvrely  beoanse  I  haye  never  seen  them  in  English :— The  Metaphy* 
sical  Treatise ;  Decide  we  mnst,  or  tbe  Principle  of  Action ;  Commentary  on 
Mallebranche ;  Letters  from  Memonlas  to  Cicero;  Remarks  on  Pascal's 
Thoashta ;  Sermons  of  the  Fifty ;  God  and  Men— (a  work  of  some  extent) 
KpUtle  totheRomana;  The  real  History  of  the  Establishment  of  Chria< 
tianirr. 

t  What  If  he  were  to  say,  lama  hodf^  an  identity,  a  thing  to  beidentiSedf 
Weald  aot  that  have  been  amoreeomplete  ezpreasioaofexIstaDea,  UMiDta 
say,  J  mm  amiml'y  many  men  having  no  more  mind  than  a  horse?  '€eald  a 
bone  say,  ''I  am  a  mind,"  or  bare  it  said  of  hlm^  **  A#  kemindV*'"^  G^ 
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permaDeDce,  of  \hh  self,  it  the  antff  oertitode  tfafett'  eanmbi  po99i» 
bly  admit  6/ a  dotrbt," 

After  residing  your  severe  criticnm  on  Mr.  Imray's  <Aree 
Hxiom9j  1  am  rather  fearful  of  hazarding  anything  farther  on  the 
ttubject  of  Mind.  The  fault  of  that  gentleman's  met^>hysi€S 
consists  in  their  being  spun  out  much  too  fine.  The  undeintand- 
ing  of  the  reader  \vho  has  been  accustomed  to  meditate  on 
materi<tl,  and  consequently  more  substantial  obj^cts^  aetimlly 
cannot  grasp  them,  and  therefore  no  wobder  he  consigns  them 
over  to  the  '*  world  of  shadows."  1  conceive,  however,  there  are 
many  kgiiimale  argutaenU  16  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  indepen* 
dest  existence  of  Mind,exclusive  of  f  Aoee  1  have  submitted  ab0ive> 
whiehy  indeed,  only  tend  to  raise  up  one  fabric  by  eonipktely  saik>- 
puig  the  fottiidation  of  another.  And  defend  us  fit>iA  the  confu- 
sion that  would  ensue,  should  mankind  ever  genecially  take  it 
hHO  their  heads,  with  Berkeley  and  Hume,  ttet  *^  Life  is  but  as 
a  Dreani !" 

{  shall  condttde,  not  with  an  axwm^  certainly,  but  with  a  pre 
position  that  seems  to  me>  at  least,  4)eyond  a  refutation.*— All  the 
more  regular  phenomena  of  Nature,  strongly  appear  to  be  the 
result  of  a  Power  that  we  cannot  better  express  than  by  the  term 
Minds  taking  that  word  in  a  general  eenae,  and  not  confining  it 
to  the  pectdiaritiee  of  the  human  intellect. 

Jan.W,  1929.  D.  t). 

NOTES  ON   D.   D.*S  COMMUNICATION. 

If  the  word  metaphysies  means  any  thing  or  idea  which  thd 
Word  physics  doe$  not  mean,  1  should  use  it  to  express  the 
world  of  human  errors  as  distinguished  ftt>m  the  world  ot 
tenlUiea,  faith  hs  distinguished  from  evidence,  imagfniu^  lAVen- 
tions  as  distinguished  from  the  ideas  formed  by  tangible  ot  visible' 
objects.  Johnson,  ^hose  superstition  must  have  left  him  ignorant 
on  such  a  subject,  makes  no  distinction  between  physics  and 
fnetaphysits.  The  spiritualist  ean  know  no  distinction  between 
the  words;  but  the  t)hilosophy  bf  tlie  Fleet-street  School  of 
Free  Discussion  developes  the  distinctioii  with  which  I  have 
be^un  this  article,  making,  most  properly,  physics  relate  to 
truth,  as  through  all  known  or  pix)veable  existence,  and  meta'* 
physics  to  the  errors  of  mankind  4  for  if  physics  define  the 
ibrmer,  metApbysics  must,  if  it  define  more,  define  the  latter. 

With  this  definition  of  metaphysics,  I  htive  to  remark,  that 
the  metaphysicians  relorn  to  us,  with  tlicir  idea  of  super-human 
or  super<^animal  mind,  in  a  spirit  of  doggedness  and  dogmatical* 
ness,  that  seems  to  bid  phrenological  defiance  to  instruction,  and 
a  quixotic  gallantry  to  defeat.    And  after  all,  we  physicians,^ 

*-  This  word  is  uied  in  its  orisinal  and  proper  scDse,  and  not  in  its  pollalH 
a^>l>lication  to  fmpiricism,  which  is,  in  my  view,  the  suoi  aad  substante  off 
•^1  pfiumsioua  In  the  b«A)::)f  art. 
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bave  noCbk^  but  windiKiille  for  giants^  and  weids  (or  tlBilf»i  to 

In  iDfiror  to  tbo  irsl  qoentioD  of  D,  D.  I  ventnre  the  atierlioii» 
thai  we  are  so  oompletely  certain  of  the  existence  of  nattar, 
that  Bot  the  amallett  doubt  remains.  The  proof  is,  in  the  ciicQiiH 
stance,  that  D.  D.  had  a  proof  of  material  existence^  beyond  the 
"I  think"  of  Descartes,  or  vhy  did  my  writing,  or  the  writing 
of  Boflbn,  make  an  impression  on  his  sensations ;  and  wJiy  did 
he  write  to  me  on  the  snbject,^  with  an  assorancOy  that  sueh 
writing  would  be  noticed  by  me  and  return  to  him  in  letlen 
of  another  shape?  Did. not  hia  . calculattoos  evince  positive 
existence  ?  • 

We  have  peods  of  material  existence  in  simple  gases,  and  in 
tnany  of  the  lamiflcations  of  .their  compositions,  pvodiscing  moat 
certain  lesoUs,  and  acted  opon  with  a  never  disappointed  con- 
vidioo  of  poothe:  elcistenoe  and  positive tsonsequenoe ;  and  thoogh 
wCiCaanotpkyeteatfydetaiLall  existence,  there  is  not  the  leakt 
leasQo  Uit  a  metaphy^rtal  guessine-  beyond  physical  knowledge. 
The metaphysicianis  an  ''  I  think''  and  an / know  proof  of  the 
BMleriai  existence  of  mental  insanity  ;  a  proof  thai  insanity  may 
be  prodneed  by  bad  education. 

The  phenomenon  of  dreams  neither  proves  nor  disproves  any 
thing  more  in  the  slate  of  existence,  than  that  the  animal  has 
many  points  of  sensation,  that  ate  not  all  allayed  by  sleep,  the 
great  chaiaeteristics  of  life,  such  as  digestion  of  food,  tespiratiosv 
cireirlatioa,  secretion  and  excretion  going  on  while  asleep  as  well 
as  wJbiJe  awake.  Dream  is  made  up  of  the  sensations  of  the 
interior  of  the  body,  as  distinguished  from  sensations  being  pro- 
duced by  exterior  objects.  An  animal  may  dream  while  awake, 
and  the  comparison  of  dream  to  rational  reflection,  is  that  of 
metaphysics  to  physics,  faith  to  evidence,  and  religion  to 
iafidelity. 

I  do  not  think  the  proposition  of  Descartes,  "  I  think,  there" 
/ore  I  am/*  the  most  self-evident  and  infallible  that  can  be 
aiged.  W  hat  was  it  that  said  "/rtfn*,fAere/bre/ am?"  The 
mbd  of  Descartes  f  No ,  not  as  a  distinction  from  body,  for  the 
mind,  under  that  distinction,  neither  speaks  nor  writes.  It  was 
the  bod^  of  Descartes,  the  matter  of  Descartes,  which  includes 
mmd  in  its  functions  and  actions,  that  said,  '*  /  think,  therefore 
lam/'  and  the  proposition  was  the  worst  proof  of  existence  that 
could  have  been  chosen ;  for  what  proof  could  Descartes  give, 
that  he  thOugh^  beyond  that  of  analogy.  To  have  said,  /  hunger 
or  tkiret,  therefore  I  am,  would  have  been  a  better  proposition, 
on  aualogical  prooT,  than  '*  /  think.'*  But  to  have  said—/  eat, 
therefore  I  am,  eating  being  essential  to  continued  existence, 
wonid  have  been  a  proposition,  not  only  self-evident  and  infalli- 
ble, bot  exhibiting  acting  proof  to  others,  which  "  /  think** 
cannot  exhibit. 
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MetephyslcitiM^  SooHsU,  and  all  religion  people  dieam  uA 
^ct>  9B  if  they  were  ashamed  of  the  fanctions  of  their  bodies*  The 
euMtmg  social  order  of  Bngland  is  made  op  of  this  «rfor,  Tliey 
posittTely  discard  and  eomfemn  the  fanctioDs  of  their  bodies  in 
theory,  and  the  ezceptioDS  in  praeliee  eonstitiiie  the  prindple  of 
hypocrisy  and  secrecy. 

I  boldly  assert,  sorroonded  by  every  dear  {vioof,  that  mind  is 
aK>thing  move  than  one  part  of  the  aetion  of  animal  life,  made  np 
<»f  sensation  and  eorperienee,  and  thas  fluctuating'  in  its  indiridiial 
«nd  aggregate  ^iiality>  qoantity  and  progression,  depending  in 
fiart  op  aninal'Stnictoie,  or  as  far  as  the  sensations  ptodnee ;  in 
part  on  edncation,  or  as  far  as  the  record  of  experfenee  pro<* 
daces.  This  is  the  whole  of  mind,  as  a  Tisible  peoperty  or  as  a 
pioperty  to  be  identifled,and  if  D.  II.  or  an  other  msMlHOonfkised 
metaphysician,  be  satisied  with  the  epbememl  ohacaeter.of 
mnimalufe,  as  a  god,  or  all-creative  power,  1  amnot  /lAsnk, 
thesefove,  1  do  not  make  a  god,  is  a  mnch  better  piopositkm,  than 
'« /  f&tn*,  therefore.  I  am:'  The  great  **  I  AM*"  of  the  BiMe 
^does  not  claim  existence  on  the  possession  of  thooghi;  and  we 
have  proofii,  that  existences  4o  exist,  that  have  not  thooght,  and 
consequently  that  the  aggregate  of  existenee  is  neither  though* 
aor  mind,  nor  regulated  by  thought  or  mind 

Do  1  not  find  in  D.  D.  the  metempsychomof  my  old  Repnblicaii 
Correspondent,  J.  E.  C  f  From  two  or  three  ciroumstaaces,  I 
infer  the  similarity  of  character,  with  a  little  improvement  Bat 
whether  1  am  wrong  or  right,  i  shall  now,  as  then,  rather  die. 
^eonrage  than  encourage  such  lengthy  metaphysical  discussions? 

ILC. 


DEATH  OP  Dr.  WOLLASTON. 

Thia  giant  in  science,  who,  during  a  mostbusy  life,  extended 
his  many  hundred  hands  towards  almost  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge,  left  this  scene  of  his  great  fame  on  the  22nd  of 
December,  to  explore  another,  an  unknown,  a  fearful  world. 
Consistent  with  the  tenor  of  his  whole  existence,  his  very  last 
moments  were  marked  by  that  singular  quickness  of  comprehend 
^on  and  clearness  of  intellect  which  distinguished  him  above  all 
his  contemporaries,  and  which  it  seems  even  the  pains  of  death 
could  not  dim.  Not  only  did  this  philosopher,  while  lying  in  a 
state  of  bodily  paralysis,  dictate  to  a  few  select  friends  those  able 
papers  which  contained,  as  it  were,  his  last  bequest  to  the  com- 
monwealth of  science,  and  which  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  So* 
ciety  have  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  read,  within  the  last  six 
weeks,  almost  as  soon  as  they  emanated  from  his  mind,  and 
iave  listened  to  as  the  "  last  lay  of  the  expiring  swan ;"  but  even 
when  his  eyelids  were  heavy  with  the  coming  on  of  the  sleep  of 


iSkMtlli,  and  the  kmg^t  wnsspeeeUass,  he  gate.pioOf  tiuit  wilhm 
bini  the  «oul  was  ktipembaUe*  It  »  taid^  ihat'setoe  papnen 
present  expressed  to  the  »e6t  oC  the  coiapany  a  doubt  whe- 
ther* their  dying*  friend  retained,  at  that  vflBient,  bis  Aental 
faeahies ;  upon  whieh  the  philosopher  gave  tokens  that  he  wish^ 
ed  for  a  pencil  and  paper,  and  with  them  soiled  his  friend^ 
donht ;  for  having^  written  a  few  oolanmsofnnmbers,  he  summed 
Ihem  up,  and  the  nam  was' tight.  But  did  ke  9Vfr  during  lAe 
many  week9  alhited  to  him  topreparefor.  death,  twnhi^  mind 
H,  €ir  tiskfar  the  eomforie  of  the  reUgum  v/  hiaf others  I  Ctur- 
tent  rummar  mye  «'  no!"— -iwy,  gaea  farther  \  ANn  WKWiaH 

^HE  HEMRT  WAS  CONTBApiCTEI). — State  Timtf. 


»R.  WATSON,  THE  LATE   BISHOP   OF  LLANDAFP> 
A  MATERIALIST 

^  In  reading  the  "  Anecdotee  of  the  life  of  Richard  WcUeon 
Siehop  ofLlandaffy  written  by  himeelf  at  different  intervale^ 
wnd  r0maed  in  IH14"  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  his 
iUMrdship  was  a  Materialist— the  philosophical  notion  of  the non^ 
existefiee  of  the  soul  being  in  direct  opposition  to  the  decision  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  chorch^  As  it  is  certainly  pleasing  to  witness  in-  , 
tellectual  independence  and  honesty  in  adigoitary  ofthecharch,  I 
ehail  here  gratify  the  readers  of  "  The  Lion**  with  an  ingenuous  con>> 
Yession  of  scepticism  from  the  most  amiable^  and  the  most  successful, 
opponent  of  Gibbon  and  Paine.  The  doctrine  of  materiali81I> 
1  am  Collj  aware>  could  need  no  vindication  from  Dr.  Watson, 
with  most  of  your  readers ;  but  Christians  in  general)  attach  much 
importance  to  names,  (as  they  never^  or  very  seldom^  think  foe 
themselves)  and  Infidels  may  perhaps  find  opportunities  of  calling 
their  attention  to  the  following  extract — as  proof  that  the  learnedi 
even  on  their  own  side^  Jiave  treated  with  contempt  the  vulgar 
ikolion  of  souls— a  word  so  void  of  meanings  that,  to  tell  what 
spirit  is,  the  soulist  is  obliged  to  say  what  it  is  not.  '^  That  the 
mind/' as  your  last  opponent,  R.  maintained,  '^  exhibits  no  mate* 
rial  properties,"  is  a  proposition  which  originated  with  the 
ditine  Plato,  from  whose  sophistry  the  Christian  imposture  de- 
rived tfae  most  important  advantages.  Yet,  there  is  not  one  use- 
ful idea  to  be  found  in  all  bis  writings,  which  are  as  unintelligi- 
ble aa  they  are  unworthy  of  being  understood.  Let  us,  then, 
alter  this  digression,  take  up  the  first  volucne  of  Dr.  Watson's 
ANECDOTES,,  wherej  p.  22,  he  justly  remarks,  that — 

*'  Our  opinions  on  many  important  subjects  are  formed  as  much 

on  prejudice  as  on  reason  ;    and  when  an  opinion  is  once  taken 

«p,itis«eldomchangecliespecially  in  matters  not  admitting  any 

criterion  of  certainty.    When  I  went  to  the  University,  I  was  of 

-eptBiofi,  a«  most  school-boys  are,  that  the  soul  was  a  substance 
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distinct  ftom  the  body,  and  that  whM  a  man  died,  he^  io  clanicai 
pbrase,  breathed  out  his  seal,  animam'expirtmi  i  that  it.  weat  I 
knew  not  whither,  aa  it  had  oome  into  the  body,  from.  I  knew 
not  where>  nor  when ;  and  imd  dwelt  in  the  body  daring  life».hQt 
in  what  part  of  the  body  it  had  dwelt  I  knew  not.  So  deep 
looted' was  this  notion  of  the  flight  of  the  aoal,  some  whither  after 
death,  as  well  as  of  its  haying  existed  somewhere  before  birtb^ 
thati  perfectly  well  remember  having maeh  pusKzled  my  childish 
apprehensions,  before  1  was  twelve  years  old,  with  asking  myaelf 
this  question  :^Had  I  not  been  the  ton  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WatspOj 
whoie  son  sfaoald  I  have  been  ?  The  qaestion  itself  was  suggest- 
ed in  conseqaence  of  my  being  out  of  humour,  at  -spme  flight 
correction  which  I  hadceceiv^  from  my  mother.  This  notion 
of  the  sool  was,  without  doubt,  ihe  offspring,  of.p^judice  and 
ignorance,  and  I  must  own  that  my  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  soul  is  much  the  same  now  that  it  was  then.  I  have  read 
volumes  on  the  subject,  but  I  have  no  scruple  in  saying,  that  / 
know  nothing  about  it. 

'*  I  probably  should  never  have  fallen  into  this  scepticism  on  ao 
great  a  point,  but  should  have  lived  and  died  with  ttQr  seheot  bey^' 
faith,  had  I  not  been  obliged  as  an  opponent,  in  the  Philosopbi-' 
cal  scliool  at  Cambridge  in  1758,  to  6nd  arguments  against  the 
question — Anima    est   su&    natnrft    immortalis?     In    turning 
over  a  great   many   books   in    search  of   argument    a^inst 
this  natural  immortality  of  the  soul,  I  met  with  an  acconnt, 
(I  do  not  know  in  what  author,  but  there  is  the  same,  or  a  similar 
bne,  mentioned  in  the  French  Encyclopedic,  not  then  published^ 
art.  Mort,)  of  a  man   who  came  to  life  after  havftig  been  six 
tveeks  under  water.    This  account,  whether  trueor  felse,  sug* 
gested  to  me  a  doubt  concerning  the  soul's  being,  aa  I  hiid  till 
then  without  the  least  hesitation  conceived  it  to  be,  not  a  mere 
quality  of  the  body,  but  a  substance  difTerent  in  kind  from  it#    I 
thought,  one  might  in  some  measure  acconnt  for  the  restitution  of 
motion  and  life,  to  a  body  considered  as  a  machine,  whose  motioas 
had  been  stopped  without  its  fabric  being  destroyed :  but  f  ooald 
not  apprehend  the  possibility  of  recalling  a  soul  which  had  left 
the  body,  with  its  last  expiration,  for  the  space  of  six  weeks.     I 
mention  not  this  with  a  view  of  supporting  the  materiality  of  the 
soul,  or  the  contrary,  but  merely  to  show  upon  what  trifling  cir- 
cumstances our  opinions  are  frequently  formed ;-'— a  consideration 
this,  which  should  teach  us  to  speak  with  candour  of  those  who 
happen  to  differ  from  us,  and  to  abate  in  ourselves  that  dogmatis- 
ing spirit,  which  often  impels  learned  men  to  impose  on  others 
tbeir  own  inveterate  prejudices  as  incontrovertible  truths. 

I  argued  with  myself  at  that  time,  whenl  was  fond  of  such 
speculations,  in  the  following  manner : — A  table  i|  matter,  and  a 
tree  is  matter :  but  the  matter  of  the  table  is  different  from  that  of 
the  tree  which  furnished  the  wood  from  which  the  table  was 
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made.  A  tree  is  lifiug  matter,  and  a  table  ia  dead  maiier ;  life 
then,  in  whatever  it  may  be  supposed  to  consist^  is  that  which 
coDstitotes  an  essential  difference  between  a  table  and  a  tree.. 
A^io^  a  tree  ia  matter,  and  an  oyster  is  matter,  and  both  of  them 
are  livings  matter ;  yet  the  matter  of  the  tree  is  different  from  .that 
of  the  oyvter.:  the  matter  of  the  tree  being  only  (as  is  generally 
soppoead*)  liviog  matter^  whilst,  that  of  the  oyster  is i|ot oo)y: 
HTing  tat  percipient  matter ;  percepticity  then,  however  it  mayx 
be  produced,  is  that  which  constitutes  an  essential  difference 
between  an  oyster  and  a  tree. .  Again,  an  oyster  is  matter^  and  a  man 
ia  matter,  and  both  of  them  are  percipient  matter,  yet  the  matter 
of  the  oyster  is  diflbrent  from  the  matter  of  the  man,  the  matter,  of 
Xhd  oyster  bemg  only  (as  is  generally  supposed^  percipient  mat-* 
ter,  whilst  that  of  a  man  is  not  only  percipient  but.  thinking 
matter;  the  faculty  of  thinking,  then,  however  it  may  be  produqed 
b  that  which  constitutes  an  esseatial  difference  between  a  man. 
and  an  oyster.  The  essential  properties  of  extension,  solidity, 
mobili^,  divisibility,  and  inactivity,  are  common  properties 
belonging  equally  to  the  table,  the  tree,  the  oyster  and  the.  man  i 
hot  to  these  common  properties,  are  added  to  the  matter  of  the 
tree,  life;  to  that  of  the  oyster,  life  and  perceptivity;  to  that. of 
the  man,  life,  perceptivity,  and  thought.  Whether  life  can  exi$$ 
without  perceptivity,  or  perceptivity  without  thought,  are  subtle 

.  *  It  ii,  haveter,  a  very  erroneont  tnppositlon ;  -an4  Df.  Watson  Mmtelf 
italei.  In  bis  Choniical  Essays,  that  trefoil,  wood  sorrel,  monntaio  ebony,  tha 
African  marigold,  and  many  others,  are  so  regular  In  folding  np  their  leaTes 
before  ndny  weather,  that  these  motions  hare  been  considered  as  an  Instinct 
tinilsr  to  that  of  aats.  Climbing  planta  afford  a  curions  tnstanee  of  initiactw 
Borne  of  tbeso  having  very  slender  st#ms,  cannot  gr^ow  of  themsalves  in  a  per** 
peodicttlar  direction ;  but  they  will  generally  twist  their  branches  and 
tendrils  different  ways,  until  they  meet  with  a  tree  or  a  wall  on  which  to 
climb. 

Traet  and  all  vegatablet  have  Ukawlse  the  power  of  dtreethig  their  roots ; 
for  example,  a  tree  growing  near  a  ditch,  will  be  found  to  direot  its  roots 
straight  downwards  on  the  side  next  the  ditch,  nntil  they  reach  the  [ground 
h^Vit;  Some  curions  examples  of  this  klAd  of  instinct  are  related  by  tord 
Karnes,  among  which  is  the  following:^'*  a  quantity  of  ffne  eompost  for 
Jowers  happsned  to  b«  laid  at  the  foot  of  a  foil  grown  aim,  where  it  lay  ncg* 
lected  three  or  four  years  i  when  moved,  In  order  to  be  carried  off,a.  nel«worJL  of 
elm  fibres  spread  through  the  whole  heap ;  and  no  fibres  had  before  appeared 
at  tho  svfoee  of^thoff  round." 

SoBWptanU  open  thMr  petals  to  reaeive  rain,  others  avoid  it  $  someeoatraet 
at  thenpproaeh  of  a  storm,  others  on  tbaapproachpf  aight* 

The  flower  of  the  sensitive  plant  will  close  itself  at  the  approach  of  a  finger 
or  of  any  other  body.  The  stamina  of  the  fiowers  of  sorrel,  when  toa<!bed, 
wiU  Inebao  nearly  two   inches  i    and  the  apper  joint  of  the  leaf  of- the 


J  la  formed  Wkm  a  macMna  to  eatohfood.  When  an  iaseot  tbaiafon 
settles  on  iu  glands,  thotwo  lobes  rise  up,  crasp  the  Insect  and  crash  it  to 
dantfa.  The  Island  of  dt.  Lucia  presenu  a  still  more  curious  phenomenon  in 
the  animal  flower.  This  orgaqisation  lives  in .  a  large  basin,  the  ^ater  ot 
which  Is  brackish.  It  is  more  briUiant  than  the  marigold,  which  it  resembles, 
bat  when  the  band  Is  axlendsd  towards  It,  U  recotts^  and  retires  llk^a  snail 
lato  tha  water.    It  Is  supposed  to  Ufa  09  the  spawa  of  fish. 


qoestiom,  not  admitting*,  perh«t)g,  in  oar  present  state  4  positive 
and  clear  decision  either  way/'— i>r.  Watwn's  Anscdotew  of  his 

When  the  governors  of  the  Royal  Hospitals  of  Bridewell  and 
Bethlem)  dismissed  Mr.  Lawrence  from  his  offtee  as  ^tugeco  to 
these  hospitals,  because  he  had  pobllshed  a  book  "^aimingrt^ 
reAite  the  Honterian  Theory  of  Life,  atid  fa  f m«*  ihe  ha^ft* 
tmd  olmMt  exploded  Doclrine^  of  M(Uer%aU9m!*  mn\j  theia 
holy  men  were  not  aware  that  a  RIGHT  RBVtRENP  ottbe 
Chareh,  as  by  law  established,  stood  eonvieted  before  tfie  pvbho 
of  having:  held  the  same  heterodox  doctrines?  Ho<Wc«j^  « it 
is  not  now  my  intention  to  enter  npon  this  snbjeet,  I  shall  dismisar 
the  governors  of  the  Royal  Hospitals  of  Bridewell  and  Betbl0»» 
with  the  expression  of  that  profmind  contempt,  every  man-' whe^ 
remembers  their  shameful  treatment  of  one  who  was,  and  still  ii 
an  ornament  to  their  profession  and  to  society,  must  feel  for  them, 
~<'  The  atmoH  exploded  I>octrlnes  of  Materialism/'  Hmn  f  It 
seems  somewhat  prematm^  to  decree  a  triumph  befoie  the  SeWf 
is  won. 

Before  I  bring  this  paper  to  a  close,  it  is  t>roper  that  I  should 
sav  something  of  the  assertion  (or,  rather,  insinuatf6n)  of  Dr. 
Watson— 4hat  thought  belongs  exclusively  to  the  matter  of  man» 
whilst  ft  has  been  clearly  proved,  that  other  animals,  as  well  as 
man,  are  possessed  of  an  artificial  language,  and  some  tradi- 
tional knowledge.  When,  for  example,  danger  is  threatened^ 
rabbits,  who  cannot  eiisily  articulate  sounds,  -thump  on  the 
ground  with  one  of  their,  hinder  feet^  and  thus  produce  a  sound 
that  can  be  heard  at  a  great  dktance  by  animals  near  th^  surface 
of  the  earth.  This  is  undoabtedly  an  artificial  sign,  to  denounce 
the  presence  of  an  adversary.  And  we  may  also  suspect  that 
their  digging  themselves  houses  in  this  cold  climate  is  an  ac^ 
ouMred  art,  as  the  rabbits  on  the  iriand  of  8er  do  not  barrow  iu 
toe  earth. 

The  barking  of  dogs  is  another  acquired  language,  for  in  the 
Idaad  of  Juan  Fernandea,  the  dogs  did  not  attempt  to  bark  titf 
some  European  dogs  were  pot  among  them,  wMch  they  did  at 
•rst  in  a  strange  manner,  as  if  they  were  learning  a  thing  not 
natural  to  them. 

Kirehem's  JDe  Mosuiigia  says,  ia  his  chapter  de  iMcimiiMp  that 
the  younsp  nightingales  that  ere  hatched  nnder  other  birds,  never 
sing  till  they  are  instnicted  by  the  company  of  other  nightin-;- 

Sles.  And  Johnson  aiBrn^,  that  the  nightingales  that  visit 
otland,  do  not  sing  so  harmenibusly  as  those  of  Italy---aoo* 
ther  proof  that  the  singing  of  birds,  likejiuman  alQsic,  is  an  arn 
tificial  language. 

Animals,  in  cultivated  countries*  learn  many  articles  of  know- 
ledge, either  from  each  other,  or  from  ohsefvation  or  experfenee. 
Domestic  animals  alvrays  know  when  we  are  in  a  pacific,  or  ia 
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a  valevoteoft  bunolir  with  thom,  aqd  hente,  tty  her  gsealiires* 
poor  puss  shows  her  displeasure,  when  Mary  scolds  her.  Bon^* 
gainville  relates,  that,  at  his  arrival  at  the  Malowine  islanda, 
BOt  ishabtted  bj  men-^all  the  aDimals  came  abottC  himseir  and 
his  people,  the  fowls  settling:  vpon  their  heads,  and  the  qoadah 
peds  mottiog  abont  their  feet.  It  appears,  then,  (torn  the  diffi- 
calty  of  aeqoiring  the  conidence  of  old  ammals,  and  .the  ease 
of  leannQg^  yoong*  ones,  that  the  fear  they  all  conceive  ftt  tilie 
sigpht  of  mankind,  is  an  acquired  article  of  knowledge. 

This  knowled^  is  well  nndecstood  by  rooks,  who  live  in  eo^ 
dety,  andboiki,  as  it  were,  cities  over  oor  heads  ;--tkey  evin 
denily  distingnisli  that  the  danger  is  greater  when  the  nmiis 
armed  wHli  a  gvn.  Eaery  one  has  seen  this,  whe^  in  tke  sprio^ 
of  Hie  year,  has  walked  onder  a  rookery  with  a  gin  in  his  hand; 
the  infaabitaDts  of  the  trees  rise  on  their  wings,  and  screem  to 
the  unfledged  ones  to  sink  into  their  nests  from  the  sight  of  the 
enemy. 

The  lapwing  (charadriu^  pluvialuijy  when  her  unfledged 
oflspring  runs  about  the  marshes,  where  they  are  hatched,  not 
only  gives  the  note  of  alarm  at  the  approach  of  men  or  dogs,  that 
her  young*  may  conceal  themselves ;  bet,  flying  and  screaming 
near  the  adversary,  she  appears  more  solicitous  and  impatient^ 
as  he  recedes  from  her  family,  and  thus  endeavours  to  mislead 
him,  and  often  succeeds  in  her  desi^.  This  last  instance  is  so 
opposite  to  the  notion  of  mere  percipient  matter,  and  so  similar 
to  the  actions  of  men  in  similar  circumstances,  that  Dr.  Watoon 
himself  would  be  obliged  to  confess  that  both  proceed  from  a 
similar  principle. 

To  preserve  their  fkir  clean,  and  especially  their  whiskers, 
cats  wash  their  faces  every  time  they  eat.  As  they  cannot  lick 
these  places,  nor  their  ears,  With  their  tongues,  they  flrst  wet 
the  inside  of  the  le^  with  saliva,  and  then  wash  their  ftices  with 
it,  which  nnst  originally  be  an  effect  of  reasoning,  because  a 
means  it  «sed  to  produce  an  eflbot ;  and  seems  afterwards  to  be 
taught  or  acquired  by  imitation,  like  most  of  the  haman  arts. 

Instances  of  the  mistaken  application  of  what  my  fnend, 
Georg^e  H.  persists  in  calling  in^Hnd,  may  beobserved  inflies  in 
the  night,  who,  nnstaking  a  candle  fbr  day-light,  appfoaoh  and 
perish  in  the  flame.  Thus  the  patrid  smell  of  the  ecopeiia,  or 
eairioo-flower,  allures  the  large  fleshly  to  deposit  its  yenng 
worms  on  its  beautiful  petals,  which  perish  there  for  want  of 
nourishment  This,  therefore,  cannot  be  a  necessary  instinct, 
because  the  creature  mistakes  the  application  of  it 

Though  in  this  country  horses  show  little  vestiges  of  policy, 
yet  in  the  deserts  of  Tartary  and  Siberia,  when  hunted  by  the 
Tax^azs,.  thay  fionaaMSOciof  coooMinity,  set  wstehes-to psevsnt 
their  being  snipmeji,  and  haxre  oemaanders  who  direct  their 
fl%bt;      There  aresome  parts  of  a  horse  wMth  he  cannot  c6n- 
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venieDtlv  rnk  when  they  itch,  as  about' the  *3hottlder»  Which  be 
ean  neither  bite  with  his  teethy  por  scratch  with  his  hind-foot. 
When  this  part  itches,  he  goes  to  another  home,  and  gently 
bites  him  in  the  part  which  he  wishes  to  be  bitten,  which  is  im* 
mediately  done  by  his  intelligent  friend. 

Instances  of  the  sagacity  .and.knawled|pe  of.  dogs  are  Tery  nil- 
meroQs^  and  their  docitity  in  learning  varions  arts  from  mankind, 
e?inoes,  that  like  man,  they  are  possessed  of  memory,  aoji  thought. 
To  the  eternal  shame  of  Christians,  the  Spi^ish  philosopher 
Ulloa  assQies  us;  that,  in  Pera,  the  Spanish  dogs  recognise  the 
men  of  the  Indkn  race,  parsue.them,  and  tear  them  to  pieces ; 
wkieh  woQld  seem  to  prore  that  this  species  of  dogs  still  retain- 
ed the  hatred  which  was  inspired  in  it  at  Ihe  time  of  the  disco- 
v«7>  by  the  fiuthful  follower  of  a  God,  who  came  fip#  mi  e^rth 
io  bring  peace,  but  a  eword, 

"  Religion 
Loosed  ber  blood-honnds  from  the  den— 
Thej  sUrted  from  drrams  of  sltogbler'd  mei. 
And.  by  the  light  of  h«r  poison  oye« 
Did  her  work  o*er  thei  wide  earth  frtghtfally  ; 
The  dreadfal  steoch  of  her  torches*  flsre, 
Fed  with  hoinsn  fat,  pollated  the  air : 
The  curses,  the  shrieks,  the  oesseless  cries 
Of  tbe  maoy-mingllng  miseries. 
As  on  they  trod,  ascended  high, 
And  trumpeted  her  fictory  !•* 

Look,  good  reader^  at  the  frightful  pijcture !  Alas!  it  is  a  true 
one !  .  After  this,  how  is  it  possible  for  any  person  to  venerate  a 
system  which  has  sanctioned,  adopted,  and  sanctified  such 
.crimes?  We  are  told,  it  is  true,  that  the  Christian  religion  is 
not  answerable  for  t|ie  acts  and  deeds  of  her  children:— that  i^he 
is  not  answerable  for  the  crusades  against  the  Mahometans-^^^ 
tragedy  of  St.  Bartholomew's  clay — the  persecutions  of  lieo^ 
VllL  of  Edward  VI.  of  Mary,  of  Bliisabeth,  of  James  I.  S^c, 
&c-rfor  the  Iiiqnisition*-^he  murder  of  almost  a  whole  race  of 
Indians— •the  Irish  massacre  of  Protestants  l^  Catholics,  and  the^ 
of  CSatholics  by  Protestants^r-the  dragonm^es  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
tbe  Manchester  mass^tcre  ! !  !-^But  it  is  to  history  that  we  must 
look  for  whi^t  the  Chrii^iaii  religjkin  has  maiuleiited  itaelf  tobQ. 
There  we  find  its  character,  in  its  actons.       . 

Bristol,  January,  1829.  H.  D.  R. 
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TO  DANIEL  O'CONNELL,  ESQ. 

OM  THB  MORAL  EFFECT   TO  BE  PRODUCED   BY  BIS  VISIT  TO. 
PARLIAMENT. 

LETTER  AND   LESSON   I. 

SiR^— I  will  add  the  M.  P.  to  your  address,  when  you  have  taken 
youT  seat  aod  a^  practicaHy  a  member  of  parliament ;  it  being  a 
disputed  point,  there'  would  be  a  liability  to  error  or  ridicule,  to 
do  it  before  that  time.  I  am  not  uncourteous  ;  but  I  do  not  like 
to  guess  at  too  much  and  end  in  being  over  presumptive.  I 
aUdw  yoQ  to  be  a  very  clever  man  in  many  things  ;  but  there  are 
many  also,  in  which,  to  me,  you  appear  to  want  instruction.  One 
of  these,  is,  clearly^  on  the  moral  effect  to  be  produced  by  your 
visit  to  St.  StepherCs  at  Weetmineter.  I  have  not  a  doubt  but 
yoo  know  Ireland  and  the  character  of  Irishmen  well ;  but  this  is 
not  the  scene  in  which  you  have  to  act.  You  have  to  make  an 
impvesxion  on  England  and  Englishmen,  and  for  this  purpose, 
you  might  as  well  have  come  from  Dublin  alone,  as  to  br^ng  a 
host  of  Irishmen  with  you.  The  part  which  you  have  now  to 
play  is,  an  individual  and  not  an  Irish  part.'  It  is  the  character  of 
JHn\e\  0*Gonnell,  and  not  the  character  of  Ireland  that  is  to  be 
tried.  Let  that  character  be  wel  1  played,  and  I  see  an  acceleration 
of  tJie  march  of  human  liberty. 

Yon  have  received  the  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  freeholders 
of  the  county  of  Clare,  in  Ireland,  and,  as  the  representative  of 
iliai  majority,  you  come  to  take  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Yoo  are  threatened  with  obstacles,  in  the  practice  of  oath- 
making,  and  thus  is  the  issue  joined. 

It  is  understood,  that  you  will  not  take  all  the  oaths  which  a 
member  of  parliament  now  takes  as  a  passage  to  his  seat. 
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The  question  no^  is  threefold. 

Pint— Whether  you  can  sit,  speak,  and  vote,  without  taking- 
the  objectionable  oaths. 

Second.— Whether  the  oaths  will  be  legislatively  removed. 

Third.— Whether,  in  the  negative  of  the  former  points,  you 
retom  to  Ireland  unsuccessfal  and  superseded,  or  so  press  your 
claims,  as  to  be  setU  to  the  Tower  or  to  Newgate. 

I  cannot  decide  the  stltemfttnre  of  the  two  first  points ;  but  I 
can  advise  on  the  alternative  of  the  third,  and  that  is,  that  you 
should  not  return  to  Ireland,  without  having  taken  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  Tower,  or  in  Newgate;  your  object 
pomsy  or  ought  to  be,  the  advancement  of  a  popular  cause. 

There  is  a  very  great  effect  to  be  produced  in  a  country  by 
individual  suffering  in  a  popular  cause,  t  have  carried  a  great 
pioint  by  it,  and  one  that  would  not  have  been  otherwise  carried 
for  fifty  years  to  come.  Mj  prescription  for  you  is,  that  you  «ttc- 
eeecf  in  iaking  your  seat  in  the  House  of  Comwions  or  sujfer 
imprisonment  for  the  persevering  attempt.  Make  no  terms 
with  the  enemy.  Consult  neither  juvenile  nor  senile  nobility; 
butgo  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  your  moral  right,  and 
assert  it,  if  a  prison  be  the  consequence.  There  is  a  charm  in 
imprisonment,  that  may  settle  your  Catholic  Emiu[icipation.ques- 
tion,  sooner  than  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  if  anything  [^ 
meant  by  that  question,  more  than  that  seat  I  had  rather  see 
you  go  to  Newgate  or  the  Tower,  than  see  you  quietly  take  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  before  a  great  legislative  change 
be  made  on  the  subject  of  oath-making.  It  is  a  question,  as  to 
the  amount  of  good  that  may  be  accomplished  in  your  person,  or 
through  your  suffering,  that  guides  my  judgment  and  advice  ; 
and  I  see  that  you  cannot  fail  to  do  much  go^,  if  you  play  your 
part  well.  You  may  help  us  to  a  Catholic  Emancipation,  in 
the  largest  sense  that  can  be  put  upon  the  word  Catholic. 

From  what  I  can  gather  of  your  character,  by  the  public  prints, 
I  fear  that  you  will  suffer  yourself  to  be  led  by  the  judgment  of 
others.  A  public  man  is  not  worth  a  rush,  who  has  not  a  judg- 
ment of  his  own,  in  all  cases,  whereupon  to  act.  I  should  be 
ashamed  and  feel  degraded,  to  consult  any  one  upon  a  subject  in 
which  I  had  a  duty  to  perform.  Enquire  your  way  to  the  house 
jind  to  the  forms  of  the  house ;  but  when  you  know,  determine 
to  go  alone.  Get  all  possible  information,  but  no  advice ;  let 
the  judgment  be  your  own.  Let  us  have  the  judgment  as  well 
as  the  acts  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  and  let  not  the  representative 
of  Clare,  be  the  misled  tool  or  fool  of  others.  There  is  no  virtue 
in  our  public  men  by  which  you  can  be  safely  guided. 

Summing  up  all  rumours,  all  guesses,  and  all  probabilities, 
tiiere  is  a  prospect  of  an  early  silencing  of  the  clamour  of  Catho- 
lic Emancipation,  by  putting  the  Catholics  on  the  footing  of  other 
dissenters  from  the  established  church ;  and  the  nearer  the  reality 
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oTthtt  state  of  things,  the  hiore  critically  importont  is  the  part 
which  yoa  have  individually  to. play  in  approaching  the  House 
of  Commons.  A  well  understood  resolution  on  yoar  part  ^a^ 
ftusiUbte  yoar  qdiet  representation  of  the  county  of  Clare;  but  f^i 
sine  as  yon  ally  yoiirself  to  an  anstocfatical  faction,  >s  sure  as  you 
week  sMstance  firom  those  who  are  called  Whigs,  as -sure  as  you 
consent  to  be  the  tool  of,  or  to  act  with  a  i>arty  of,  the  juvenile 
aobflity  of  England,  so  sfore  will  yoa  be  io  disgrace  yourself 
and  your  eoontry,  and  yobr  countiy's  cause.  The  opjlxisition  C9 
the  Ministers  in  Partiatnent  has  no  care  albont  i\ie  ^rong^  of  Ire- 
liUKl,  otfaer  than  as  a  means  of  opposition :  and  you  have  more  to 
fain  by  presmng  the  justice  of  your  daim6  upon  the^  ministerSj,  as 
an  indTvidoal,  than  in  seeking  tbe  votes  and  support  of  a  f^retfut 
faction,  that  will  ever  deli^rvedly  remain  in  a  mipofity. 

There  »  no  indepeikleni  talent,  no  independent  jiid^ment^  no 
great  nor  any  nationitl  purpose,  among  the  opposition  in  Parlia- 
ment. Tddng  it  in  the  aggregate,  it  is  a  common  outcast,  by 
ministers  and  country,  and  represents  nothing  but  its  own  pro- 
perty and  local  inflnence.  It  has  no  political  principle,  and  for 
half  a  centnry  past  has  proved  itself  as  fickle  and  as  inconstant  as 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  really  discarded  by  all  the  sonnd-thinkii^^ 
poViticiainstn the  country;  and  we  look  for  beneficial  change  to 
soch  improvement  ai  we  can  make  in  the  knowledge^,  or  sucli 
impression  as  we  can  make  on  the  sense  of  justice  among  the 
ministen.  This  being  the  real  character  and  standing  of  that 
party,  yon  cannot  be  Well  allied  to  it  I  do  not  aik  you  to  offend 
it—l  do  not  ask  yon  to  abuSe  it ;  but  go  to  your  seat  in  the  House 
of  iCommons,  as  if  you  knew  nothing  of  parlies  in  that  House,  and 
as  if  yon  had  no  pArty  purpose  to  serve.  Be  the  representative  of 
theconnty  of  Clar^,  and  neither  Whig  nor  Tory,  nor  Radical 
Reformer,  nor  Roman  Catholic,  in  the  attehipt  to  take  your  seat. 
Let  not  a  word  bd  heard  from  yoU  about  the  seven  millions  ;  bqt 
lei  the  seven  million^  speak  for  themselves.  If  you  are  to  be  per- 
secuted in  their  behalf,  1  ^ish  to  see  you  sustain  that  persecution 
with  a  dignified  but  individual  mind.  Be  great :  bfe  the  man  .who 
is  worthy  to  represent  Seven  millions.  Let  your  acts  arise  from 
yodr  ovrn  jodgment,  and  not  from  any  plea  of  advice  or  direction. 
If  yon  erf,  let  the  eirroir  be  your  own,  and,  on  due  acknowledg- 
ment, it  may  b^  forgiveH ;  bill  it  is  unpardonable  to  adopt  the 
errors  of  others. 

\no  have  an  important  point  to  carry,  and  I  am  the  last  niaij 
that  would  strive  to  fembarra^  your  steps.  But  as  soon  as  you 
piractically  repre^nt  the  seven  millions  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  address  yon  on  other  subjects  connected 
witli  their  welfare.    Until  then,  I  am,  toward  you,  silent. 

Richard  Camilb. 
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SCHOOL  OF  FREE  DISCUSSION. 


Having  no  new  opponents  on  Sunday  last,  Mr.  Carhle  intro- 
duced his  challenge  of  the  social  utility  of  godliness,  by  showing 
the  certain  errors  and  mischief  that  must  attend  every  kind  of 
system-making.  He  advanced  the  proposition,  that  Socrates,  in 
learning  that  he  knew  nothing,  had  attained  the  highest  state 
of  critical  knowledge.  The  •*  know  nothing"  of  Socrates  must 
not  be  taken  in  relation  to  the  knowledge  which  he  must  have 
eminently  acquired  of  the  men,  manners  and  the  things  by  which 
he  was  surrounded ;  but  in  relation  to  the  system-making  of  his 
fellow  philosophers.  Before,  and  during  the  tim6  of  Socrates,  the 
Greeks  had  begun  the  mental  formation  of  systems  of  the  earth, 
the  planets, '&c.  and  Socrates  appears  to  have  been  acute  enough 
critically  to  discover,  that  they  knew  nothing  of  which  they 
could  correcfly  make  a  system.  With  all  the  additional  know- 
ledge gained  in  astronomy,  chemistry  and  geology,  our  modern 
philosophers  really  know,  no  more  than  Socrates,  of  which  to 
'  make  a  general  system  of  things. 

Whether  we  adopt  the  Mosaic  system,  or  the  eternity  of  the 
universe,  we  alike  adopt  errors  that  are  not  to  be  defined  nor 
defended.  The  Mosaic  system  has  defects  which  are  daily  being 
developed  by  geological  researches,  and  for  more  than  a  century 
past,  astronomy  has  put  down  its  pretensions.  The  system  of  the 
eternity  of  the  universe  requires  first  a  definition  of  a  universe,  a 
showing  what  it  is  as  a  whole ;  and  second,  a  comprehension  of 
the  word  eternity.  The  words  universe  and  eternity  cannot  be 
contemplated  as  a  whole  ;  for  a  whole  has  a  limit,  and  no  limit 
can  be  assigned  to  words  which  are  its  antitheses  and  express  the 
absence  of  limit.  The  whole  world  is  an  unexamined  and  un- 
reasoned phrase.  There  is  not  a  whole  world.  Eternity,  injinxty 
and  universe  are  words  without  meaning,  and  express  no  more 
than  may  be  expressed  by  the  words  incalculable  time,  incalcula- 
ble distance  or  space,  and  incalculable  <juantity.  In  the  same 
sense,  God,  first  cause,  omnipotence,  omniscience,  and  omnipre- 
sence, are  words  physically  absurd,  and  can  only  remain  in  minds 
not  well  reasoned.  The  words,  u^AoIe,  aU,  every, CAn  only  be  pro- 
perly used  in  relation  to  trifles  or  limited  quantities.  It  b  thus  also, 
that  the  words  matter  and  spirit  are  inapplicable  to  define  any 
general  system  of  things,  and  the  candid  enquirer  is  obliged  to 
say  with  Socrates,  I  have  learnt,  that  I  know  nothing. 

Any  system  of  religion  put  to  similar  tests  will  be  found  to  have 
similar  defects. 

A  scientific  system,  such  as  phrenology,  with  some  correct 
general  principles,  may  be  strained  to  an  absurdity. 

And  it  is  upon  this  principle  of  straining  a  system,  so  as  to 
make  it  accountable  for  every  thmg,  that  the  dogmas  of  sprri- 
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tualism  rise  up  out  of  the  little  that  we  know  of  matter,  and 
because  we  kuow  so  little.  .On  points  of  knowledg^e,  there  is  no 
sectarianisni,  no  errors  arise;  but  the  error  and  sectarianism 
arises  on  points  beyond  knowledge,  so  that,  we  may  be  assured, 
all  sects  and  all  religions  are  wrong. 

We  had  several  speakers  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  One 
proved  his  deity  by  a  tale  of  religious  experience,  in  the  true 
methodistical  style,  having  been  spiritually  taken  by  the  hair  of 
the  head  and  forced  into  a  chapel,  where  the  preacher  recognised 
the  divine  interference,  and  told  him  of  his  wants  and  his  ways. 
Two  others  were  emanations  from  the  mysticisms  of  the  Free- 
thinking  Christians,  who  separated  the  reasonable  from  the 
unreasonable  part  of  the  Bible,  denounced  the  Christianity  of  the 
Methodist,  and  thus  called  themselves  Christians  ! 

Mr.  Garliie  lashed  the  insincerity  of  such  pretensions,  by  show- 
ing them,  that  the  reasonable  part  of  the  Bible  was  borrowed 
from  the  Pagan  moralisls,  and  was  entitled  to  a  higher  and  better 
name  than  Christian^  since  that  ^ name,  so  very  prevalently 
describes  another  and  a  worse  character.  If  the  first  teacher  of 
whatever  is  useful  to  mankind  be  entitled  to  give  a  name  to  his 
teaching,  the  morals  of  the  Bible  should  not  be  called  Christian, 
.nor  Jewish,  nor  Mosaic,  but  Confucian,  Pythagorean,  Zoroastrian, 
Epicurean,  Socratic,  Isocratic,  Platonic  or  Aristotelian,  Chinese, 
Indian,  Egyptian  or  Grecian  ;  any  thing  but  Christian  ;  for,  at 
the  birth  of  Christianity,  they  fell  into  a  quagmire  of  supersti- 
tion and  have  been  lost,  as  to  any  moral  effect  produced  upon 
Christians. 

The  French  gentleman,  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  a 
reforming  optimist,  entered  into  an  explanation  of  his  ideas, 
so  as  to  moderate  the  contradiction  of  the  system  he  had  appa* 
rently  adopted,  and,  at  last,  resolved  himself  into  the  more  cor- 
rect definition,  that  man  is  the  creature  of  one  series  of  circum- 
stances tO'day,  and  to-morrow  may  be  made  the  creature  of  a 
better.  This  ia  a  better  definition  of  system,  than  the  pretence 
to  reform  optimism,  into  which  he  had  fallen,  by  not  having  a 
more  full  acquaintance  with  the  English  language. 

We  are  very  glad  to  see  new  faces  every  week  in  this  school, 
that  the  ladies  are  not  afraid  of  free  discussion,  and  that  parents 
seethe  propriety  of  bringing  their  children.  To  encourage  this 
as  far  as  possible,  in  future,  we  shall  not  charge  for  admitting 
wives,  who  come  with  their  husbands,  ladies  with  their  beaux, 
or  children  vrith  their  parents.  We  aim  at  making  the  school  an 
iDtellectoal  lounge^  and  do  not  doubt  of  its  success  on  that  score. 
It  also  affords  an  opportunity  to  country  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
who  visit  town,  to  come,  see  and  hear  what  infidelity  means,  and 
what  are  its  towering  pretensions. 
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fiN  ESSAY  ON  MATERIALISM  AND  SPIRITUAI^ISM. 
(Continued) 

Mt.  Thi;e6  Axioms !  Oh  ye  gods !  aad  oh  ye  mortalB !    By  my 
ambitioDy  punctuation  is  a  fiiie  thing' !  and  how  inpoeiog  ]|  the 
im(K^nce  of  a  not^  of  admiration  (!).    Who  wouldn't  hare  a 
Dictionary  too!  and  quote  from  Jphnson !— even  if  it  were  only 
to  ascertain  his  definition  of  a  Quibble ! ! !    My  Three  Axioms ! 
S[tupendous !     Let  me  approach  them  with  the  most  awful  awe ! 
Automath  as  I  am,  self-evident  as  tbey.are,  (or  used  to  be!)  let 
nje  approach  them   with  the  n^ost.awr—     But  I  am  stagger- 
ing.    That    dreadful   soul-ilashy   or    ink-splash    of  admirable 
punctuation  has  s^rickeip  m%  blind  as  a  buzzard !  ofi.  My  Three 
—Three  Axioms!    Well!    the   Lord'b  will  be   done,   1  will 
weep  no  more   blind   man's  tears ;     but  whiJe  4  think  of  it 
r^-christeh  ye,  henceforth  and  for  ever  by  the  name  of,  (stop, 
will  ke  quibble  on  your  new  name?),  what  ye  like!    Now  to 
business  !  as  Johnson  has  bpen  brought  forth  much  in  the  same 
maiioer  as  I  have  seen  him,  (of  course  I  mean  his  Dictionary  !) 
handled  to  decide  some  affair  of  intellectual  straining  among  the 
spellers  of  QAT,T,  Got;    B,I,L,L,B,E,  Billy ;  I  will  also  men- 
tion that  I  believe  he  (Johnson,  of  course !)  once  teld  Bofiwell^ 
that  when  a  man  introduced  his  opponent,  or  became  personal, 
all  argument  was  at  an  end.  Mr.  Carlile  has  not  abided  by  that 
decision  in  this  respect,  having  not  only  attacked  my  public 
opinions,  but  also  my  private  character :  albeit  with  this  qualifi- 
cation, ^'  1  do  not  contemplate  an  offence."  But  is  he  certain  ihat 
his  contemplations  quadrate  with  the  contemplations  of  others  f 
Ifor  one,  think  that  he  does  not  right  in  hinting  at  any  person's 
private  conduct,  unless  indeed  the  said  person'ii  eoodoct  is  too 
abandoned  to  be  cured,  by  any  thing  short  of  a  public  exposure 
in ''  The  Lion  " !  But  enough  of  it,  ''genius  unaccompanied  with 
good  habits,  is  mo^ea  subject  of  pity  than  of  admiration  !"  Oh! 
most  certainly,  is  there  any  thing  else  that  I  can  say  amen  to? 
for  this  appears  to  me  a  very  remarkable  and  truly  edifying  hint^ 
which  may  be  rendered  thus, — Reader!  I  tell  you  through  the 
medium  of  "The  Lion"  (but  don't  let  it  go  any  farther !)  that 
Mr.  Imray  is  no  better  than  he  should  be,  ud  (a  wink's  as  good 
as  a  nod  to  a  blind    horse,)  1  hope  he'll  reform,  that's  all ! 
Well,  thank  you ;  it  is  at  least  considerate  on  your  part,  and  now 

for 

My  Three  Axioms  1 1  beUeve  I  have  puni^tuated  them  correctly. 
As  Mr.  Carlile  has  not  the  words  Eternity  and  Universe  in  his 
<'  vocabulary !"  and  as  he  owns  that  he  cannpt  ocove  how  or  in 
what  inanner  the  world  in  which  we  live  became  a  world,  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  he  cannot  confute  my  axioms  on  this  point,  and 
as  he  has  no  general  beginning  in  his  vocabulary,  no  general 
end,  no  first  cause,  no  last  effect,  1  take  it  for  granted  also,  that 
he  cannot  argue  by  caOse  and  effect  at  all ;  for  if  he  admits. 
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wUeh  he  does,  th&t  the  phrase  cause  and  effect  may  be  properly 
used  ID  a  limited  sense,  that  '<  limited  sense,"  whatever  be  the 
limit  which  he  may  assigpn  it,  will  always  and  inevitably  be  a* 
first  catKe  to  him,  since  by  his  own  agreement  he  cannot  go  be- 
yond it;  that  is  to  say^  all  his  knowledge,  power,  and  argument 
aretliefe  arrested,  past  which  arrest  he  cannot  go.    But  why  is 
tbe  phrase  cause  and  effect  to  be  used  only  in  a  limited  sense  ? 
Why?  Because  we  are  told, "  that  the  more  it  is  strained  beyond 
that  limit,  (what  limit?)  the  more  absurd  it  becomes ;"  but  who 
isto  fix  that  limit  ?    That  which  is  a  limit  to  one  man's  capacity 
is  not  a  limit  to  another  man's  capacity.    That  which  limited  the 
knowledge  of  the  ancients  does  not  limit  modern  knowledge,  and  ' 
perhaps  that  which  limits  the  understanding  of  the  greatest 
mind  now,  may  be  but  a  mere  hornbook  lesson  to  the  expansioo  . 
of  future  mind ;  thus  may  one  mind  be  able  to  extend  its  re- 
searches farther  than  another  mind ;  but  let  the  longest  sig*hted, 
farthest  reaching  mind,  only  fix  '^  the  limit"  to  causation,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  that  limit  has  no  oth(Br  existence  than  as 
It  is  the.  mental  bound  which  that^mind  is  unable  to  pass,  which 
may  be  proved  in  this  way :— Suppose  two  philosophers  were  argu- 
ing the  probableage  of  the  world, after  havingdel  vedinto  the  body 
ofthe  earth  and  exhausted  every  supposition  on  that  score,  they  per- . 
baps  might  adduce  historical  proof,  and  when  they  bad  at  last 
agreed  that  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  beginning  might  be 
gleaned  from  these  or  any  other  sources,  they  were  to  suppose . 
the  world  to  have  been  from  for  ever.    Suppose  a  third  philoso- 
pher to  enquire  of  them.  What  they  meant  by  the  word  world! 
It  is  possible  the  answer  might  be.  All  which  the  earth  contains. 
Querist,  What  is  that  ?    Whatever  we  see  produced.    By  vvhat , 
mean  or  means  does  that  production  take  place  I    By  means  of. 
powers  peculiar  to  the  formation  of  each  existence.    What  ar& 
the  natures  of  those  powers  ?    We  consider  them  to  be  of  a/: 
material  nature.    Why  ?    Because  we  do  not  know  of  any  other 
than  material  power,  therefore  we  consider  that  '*  only  matter , 
can  act  on  matter."     Have  ye  any  other  term  equivalent  in 
meaning  to  the  word  power  t    Yes,  we  use  the  word  cause  as 
conveying  exactly  the  same  sense.    What  do  ye  call  the  produc- 
tion of  that  cause  I  We  call  it  an  effect.    Then  I  am  to  conclude 
that   the  word  ^  cause"  implies  a  power  sufficient  to  produce,, 
and  the  word  '^effect"  that  which  is  produced  ?  Yes.  Am  T then 
to  nnderstand  that  the  producing  powers,  and  their  effects  pro- 
duced make  what  we  call  our  world?    Yes.    Do  like  causes, 
always  produce  like  effects  ?    Experience  teaches  us  that  they 
do.     What  is  the  reason  that  they  do  so  ?    There  is  a  necessity 
that  they  should  do  so.  -What  do  ye  mean  by  the  word  neces- 
sity ?     A  law  in  nature  by  which  every  thing  is  irresistibly  im-. 
pelled  to  act  precisely  in  the  way  it  does  act.    What  is  a  law^ 
in  n&ture  f     A  natural  power,  over  the  aetion  Of  wliich  we  hava 
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no  oontroul.  Why  doea.one  bird  hatch  iUyooDg,  and  aaother 
forsake  its  eggs  as  soon  as  they  are  laid  ?  There  is  a  secret 
natural  cause  why  they  do  so.  Then  the  peculiar  disposition  of 
the  bird  is  an  effect  of  that  natural  cause  ?  Yes.  Does  the  pe- 
culiar disposition  of  these  birds  ever  vary  ?  Never^  when  left 
entirely  to  the  instincts  of  nature  ?  Is  that  instinct  the  effect  of 
example,  or  a  natural  propensity  }  A  natural  propensity  delivered 
down  unconsciously  by  each  individual  of  the  species  to  its 
young.  Then  of  course  they  are  mere  unconscious  agents  of 
the  secret  cause  or  causes  you  have  mentioned  I  Completely  so. 
Why  is  the  sloth  averse  to  motion  while  the  fawn  bounds  with 
pleasure  'f  It  may  be  owing  to  their  different  formation,  motion 
may  be  a  pain  to  the  one,  a  pleasure  to  the  other.  But  why 
were  they  so  formed?  That  they  are  so  formed  by  the  operation 
of  an  all  regulating  power  or  cause  in  nature  is  all  the  answer 
that  we  can  give.  Are  all  other  existences  subject  to  the  same 
law  ?  All  other  animal  existences  are  ;  but  all  existences  are 
controlled.  By  what  means  do  you  know  this?  If  there  were 
not  such  unerring  natural  causes  it  would  be  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  human  mother  might  not  give  birth  to  a  successive 
number  of  the  most  hideous  monsters  instead  of  proper  children. 
There  could  not  be  any  certainty  in  any  thing,  "  like  would 
cease  to  produce  like  or  only  partially  so/'  all  would  be  confusion 
and  wrecking  disorder, till  at  length  some  unrestrained  elemental 
hayock  wobld  either  destroy  the  earth,  or  send  it  through  space 
the  carcase  strewed  sepulchre  of  death-struck  ruin.  Well,  I  now 
understand  that  such  hidden  causes  must  exist,  but  can  ye  tell 
me  in  what  way  these  causes  operate  in  the  directing  and  im- 
pelling of  matter,  and  restraining  it  from  confusion  in  its 
acquirement  of  form  and  action  ?  We  cannot  describe  these 
causes  or  principles,  but  can  only  judge  of  them  by  their  effects. 
Then  there  is  no  possible  doubt  whatever  of  their  existence  ? 
None.  According  to  this  the  cause  must  always  l^ave  preceded 
the  effect  ?  Yes.  Then  it  follows  that  neither  cause  nor  effect 
can  have  been  from  for  ever,  and  therefore  that  the  world  as  a 
world  must  have  had  a  beginning  ;  how  is  this  ?  Ye  grant  that 
causes  and  effects  complete  that  world  ?  Yes.  Then  the  cause 
or  causes  must  have  been  from  for  ever,  prior  to  any  effect  or 
effects,  that  is  to  say,  at  one  period  there  were  no  effects  pro- 
duced, therefore  an  eternity  roust  have  elapsed  before  those 
effects  existed,  then  through  all  that  eternity  the  cause  or  causes 
produced  nothing,  and  as  they  caused  nothing,  nothing  could 
have  had  no  cause. — CTo  be  continued.) 


BABOONS  AT  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

*'  On  the  hills  near  Simmons  Town,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
(says  Lieutenant  Shipp,  in  his  Memoirs),  whole  regiments  of 
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baboonn  assemble.  These  rascals,  who  stand  six  feet  high,  and 
aie  most  abominable  thieves,  used  to  annoy  us  exceedingly.  Our 
barrads  were  under  the  hills,  and  when  we  went  to  parade  we 
were  invariably  obliged  to  leave  armed  men  for.  the  protection  of 
our  property ;  and,  even  in  spite  of  this,  they  have  frequently 
stolen  our  blankets  and  great  coats,  or  any  thing  else  they  conM 
lay  their  claws  on.  A  poor  woman,  a  soldier's  wife,  had  washed 
ber  blanket,  and  hung  it  out  to  dry,  when  some  of  these  mts* 
creants,  who  were  ever  on  the  watch,  stole  it,  and  ran  Off  into  the 
hills,  which  are  high  and  woody.  This  drew  upon  them  the 
indignation  of  the  regiment,  and  we  formed  a  strong  party  armed 
with  slicks  and  stones  to  attack  them,  with  the  view  of  recover- 
ing the  property,  and  inflicting  such  chastisement  as  might  be  a 
warning  to  them  for  the  future.  1  was  on  the  adv&nee,  with 
about  twenty  men,  and  I  made  a  detour  to  cut  them  off  from 
caverns^  to  which  they  always  flew  for  shelter.  They  observed 
my  movement,  and  immediately  detached  about  fifty  to  guard  the 
eoXraLca.  while  the  others  kept  their  post ;  and  we  could  dis* 
tiactJy  see  them  collecting  large  stones  and  other  missiles.  One 
old  grey-headed  one  in  particular,  who  often  paid  us  a  visit  at 
the  barracks,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  Father  Murphy, 
was  seen  distributing  bis  orders,  and  planning  the  attack  with  the 
judgment  of  one  of  oar  best  generals.  Finding  that  my  design 
was  defeated,  1  joined  the  corps  de  maifiy  and  rushed  on  to  the 
attack,  when  a  scream  from  Fs^ther  Murphy  was  a  signal  for  a 
general  encounter,  and  the  host  of  baboons  under  his  command 
roiled  down  enormous  stones  upon  us,  so  that  we  were  obliged 
to  give  up  the  contest,  or  some  of  us  must  inevitably  have  been 
killed.  They  actually  followed  us  to  our  very  doors,  shouting 
in  indication  of  victory ;  and  during  the  whole  night  we  heard 
dreadful  yells  and  screaming,  so  much  so  that  we  expected  a 
night  attack.  In  the  morning,  however,  we  found  that  all  this 
rioting  had  been  created  by  disputes  about  the  division  of  the 
blanket,  for  we  saw  eight  or  ten  of  them  with  pieces  of  it  upon 
their  backs  as  old  women  wear  their  cloaks.  Among  the  number 
strutted  Father  Murphy.  These  rascals  annoyed  us  day  and 
night ;  and  we  dared  not  venture  out,  unless  a  party  of  Ave  or 
six  went  together.  One  morning  Father  Murphy  had  the  coq- 
sommate  impudence  to  walk  straight  into  the  grenadier  barracks, 
and  he  was  in  the  very  act  of  purloining  a  Serjeant's  regimental 
coat,  when  a  corporal's  guard  (which  had  just  been  relieved) 
took  the  liberty  of  stopping  the  gentleman  at  the  door,  and  se- 
cmiDg  him.  He  was  a  most  powerful  brute,  and,  I  am  persuaded, 
too  roach  for  any  single  man.  Notwithstanding  his  frequent 
misdemeanours,  we  did  not  like  to  kill  the  poor  creature,  so,  first 
having  taken  the  precaution  of  muzzling  him,  we  determined  on 
sbavjogr  his  head  and  face,  and  then  turning  him  loose.  To  this 
oefemony,  strange  to  say,  he  submitted  very  quietly ;  and,  when 
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'  shav^yhe  was  reaUy  an  ezoeedingly  grood-lookii^  fellow,  and, 
I- have  seen  many  a  Blood  in  Bond-street  not  half  so  preposses- 
sing' in  liis  appearance.  We  then  started  him  up  the  hill,  though 
he  seemed  rather  reluctant  to  leave  us.  Some  of  his  companions 
cafne  down  to  meet  him,  but,  from  the  alteration  which  shaving 
his'heiad  and  face  had  made  in  him,  they  did  not  know  him  again, 
and  accordingly  pelted  him  with  stones  and  beat  him  with  sticks 
in. so  unmerciful  a  manner,  that  poor  Father  Murphy  actually 
sought  protection  from  his  enemies,  and  he  in  time  became  quite 
domesticated  and  tame.  There  are  many  now  alive  in  his  Majes- 
ty's.22d  Regiment  of  Foot  who  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this 
anecdote." 


'  Note. — I  copy  this  article  to  show,  that  if  it  be  necessary  to 
send  missionaries  to  any  part  of  Africa,  it  is  necessary  to  send 
them  to  these  baboons,  who  are  as  near  to  humanity  as  the 
negroes,  or  as  many  animals  who  are  found  among  the  herd  of 
mankind  in  Christendom,  and  even  in  England.  Nothing  can  be 
more  clear,  than  that  these  baboons  had  as  much  soul,  or  cunning*, 
as  the  English  soldiers  who  were'  in  their  neighbourhood,  and 
mere,  perhaps,  than  belongs  to  the  European  in  his  uneducated 
state.  R.  O. 


TO  A  SKULL. 

ViLB  thing !  say  what  wert  thou  of  yore,  vile  thing  ? 

Who  owned  thee,  sage  or  hero,  bard  or  king  ? 

Did  laune),  bay,  or  gold  eilcircle  thee, 

Or  greasy  cap  of  hoaaeless  poverty  ? 

Why  art  thoa  silent ;  wherefore  no  reply  ? 

Grandeur  and  wisdom, mark  this  mockery: 

How  keen  a  satire  this  upon  ye  both  \ 

A  cruel  jibe  that  ye  to  feel  are  loth. 

Behold  that  emptv  socket,  where  an  eye 

Once  frown'd  perhaps,  and  bade  th'  offender  die. 

Having  *<no  speculation,**  yet  does  dart 

A  sort  of  look  that  penetrates  the  heart ; 

And  generates  sepulchral  chillness  there. 

Where  warm  proud  aspirations  growing  were. 

Behold,  those  jaws  shut  up  with  ghasUy  ffrin  I 

Where  are  the  lips  without,  the  tongue  withm. 

The  tolngiie  whose  words,  the  lips  whose  smiles  could  win  ? 

Who  know%  bat 'loveliness  was  once  spread  o*er 

That  horrid  thing  we  now  so  much  abhor : 

Where  is  thfc  lover  now  whoil  ask  a  kisa  ? 

Come  beauty,  take  a  lesson ;  gaze  on  this. 

Applied  to  thee  the  flatterer's  trade  were  rain,  « 

No  ears  hast  thou ;  deaf,  deaf;  and  whereas  thy  brain  ? 

Btr  worms  anatomized,  corruption's  prey, 

where  soul  and  body's  gr«at  enigma  lay. 

That  wonder  to  the  wise  haspasrd  away. 
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Yet  haju^  once,  of  cof^itations  fuUj 

It  caused  tbee  to  be  crowned  with  honour,  skoU ; 

1111  sone  vile  member  of  the  mass  below 

Received  from  death  the  terminatki^blow, 

Tb^a  tf»o  its  fine  machinery  stood  still. 

To  work  no  more :  conception,  reason,  will, 

All,  all  its  mjrstic,  ffrea^  endowments  fled, 

The  seat  of  mind,  the  ruling  braia-  was  dead. 

ThcM  lines  were  saggested  to  me  by  seaiAg  askull  tbrowanp  hyttie 
graie-digger  in  St.  Margaret's  Charch-yard,  Westminster. 

H.  Im. 


ANTEDILUVIAN  BOTANY, 


[^Inthe  following^article,  for  anledilavian^  the  reader  should, 
read  tji/mlil avian  ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that, 
between  each  of  the  periodi..  of.  vegetation  here  exhibited, 
tiiere  niisthAve  been  a  long-continued  deluge:,  or  dwelling  of 
ibe  sea,  so  as  to  have  overthrown  the  former  and  to  hare 
prepared  a  new  mould  for  the  succeeding  vegetation.    Read 

tnterdilnviany  and to  the  fabled  world,  with  the  Mosaic 

tbeory.-^R.C.] 

NoTvuKG  esoapes  the  searching  eye  of  a  savant.    Thanks  to 
bis  inquirieSy  we  shall,  at  no  distant  period,  be  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  world  that  preceded  our  own,  as  we  are  with  the  most 
ftuDiIiar  objects  of  the  latter.    Werner,  Hutton,  Cuvier,  Von 
Bach,  Playfair,  Humboldt,  and  others,  have  traced  almost  every 
part  of  the  antediluvian  fabric  with  the  precision  of  a  land  sur- 
veyor, who  marks  on  his  coloured  plan,  the  different  plots  of 
groaad  he  has  been  examining.    Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  Btainville, 
Lacepede,  with  Cuvier,  again,  at  their  head,  have  been  able  to 
draw  op  a  muster-roll  of  the  animated  beings  which  ranged  at 
liberty  over  that  fabric,  or  steadfastly  abided  in  some  part  of  it ; 
and  man  was  not  amongst  them.    The  vegetable  inhabitants  of 
the  antedilavian  world  have  alone  been,  in  a  great  measure,  neg- 
lected by  nataralists,  or  only  partially  considered.    Monsieur 
Adolphe  Brongniart,  the  son,  we  believe  of  the  eminent  geologist 
of  that  namO)  who  b  director  of  the  Sdvres  Manufactory,  has  at 
length  readied  from  darkness  this  department  of  natural  history, 
and,  by  a  aeries  of  cnrious  researches,  hAs  thrown  considerable 
light  oD  a  subject  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  the  highest  in- 
terest to  the  botanist  and  the  man  of  science  generally.    Such  is . 
the  precision  with  which  this  gentleman  has  investigated  the 
aiib|eet,  that  he  thinks  he  can  not  only  establish  a  clear,  division  , 
of  aalcdilovian  plants  into  six  great  classes,  but  also  to  institute 
a  sneoeMfol  comparison  between  them  and  the  genera  or  species 
of  the  posldilavian  Florae.    Independently  of  the  intrinsic  im- 
portaoee  which  naturally  belongs  to  such  an  inquiry,  there  are  ' 
two  *eollaleral  quetlions,  curious,  if  not  interesting,  connected ' 
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with  U>  wbich  Mods.  Brongniart  has  also  been  able  to  solve  ; 
namely — What  must  have  been  the  appearance  and  the  tern- 
peratare  of  the  earth,  when  such  plants  as  Mons.  Brongniart  has 
discovered  or  observed  were  vegetating  on  its  surface?  And 
how  far  the  various  epochs  of  the  existence  of  those  plants  ac- 
cord with  the  epochs  of  antediluvian  zoology,  or  animal  Life, 
established  by  modern  geologists  ? 

Primitive  vegetation  corresponds  in  its  periods  to  the  three 
successive  formations  of  soil,  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  Crea- 
tion down  to  that  of  the  ^reat  diluvian  change. 

To  the  first  period,  which  is  coetaneous  with  the  simplest  and 
the  oldest  formation  of  the  globe,  and  lasted  until  the  occurrence 
of  deposits  of  coal-strata,  belong  those  vegetable  bodies,,  the 
structure. of  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  simple.  These 
vegetable  bodies  are  also  remarkable  for  their  rarity  and  the 
excessive  magnitude  of  their  dimensions.  With  respect  to  their 
rarity,  compared  to  those  of  an  analogous  character  inhabiting 
the  present  world,  it  is  asserted,  that  of  the  former  there  are  only 
six  distinct  families  known ;  whereas,  of  the  latter,  at  least  two 
hundred  families  exist :  and,  with  regard  to  the  magnitude  of 
their  dimensions,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  instance  the  fern-trees, 
which,  in  the  actual  world,  and  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, grow  to  the  height  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
f(^t  only,  while  the  same  trees  rose  in  the  primitive  world  as  high 
as  forty  and  even  fifty  feet.  Mons.  Brongniart  thinks  that  the 
great  coal-formation;  which  appeared  at  the  termination  of  this 
vegetable  period,  is  due  to  the  destruction  of  the  plants  ia 
question.  He  considers  it  as  a  fact  proved  d  priori,  as  well  as 
from  the  inspection  of  the  strata  in  which  such  plants  are  found, 
that  life,  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  began  with  the  vegetable 
kingdom ;  that  the  animals  without  a  vertebrated  spine  siioseeded 
next ;  and  that  probably  the  oceans  contained  no  fish  at  that 
time. 

To  the  second  period  of  antediluvian  vegetation,  corresponding^ 
to  the  geological  depositions  of  the  gres,  and  conchyliferous  cal-- 
careous  stone,  which  terminated  with  the  clay  formation,  belong, 
first,  a  number  of  massive  and  terrestrial  plants  deposited  in  those 
strata,  too  small  to  give  a  decided  character  to  the  vegetation  of 
that  time ;  and  secondly,  a  series  of  plants  found  above  those 
sanie  strata,  and  below  the  chalk,  totally  distinct  from  those 
which  marked  the  first  period,  and  the  remains  of  which  are  now 
to  be  met  with  in  the  calcareous  rock  of  the  Jura  and  other  dis- 
tricts. The  Cryptogamic  plants  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  at 
this  epoch,  and  among  the  remains  of  that  period  no  vestige  can 
be  traced  of  any  of  our  recent  palm  trees  or  dycotiledon  plants  of 
our  times.  During  this  period,  no  mammiferous  animal  was  in 
existence,  terrestrial  or  aquatic.  The  reptiles  alone  constituted 
the  whole  range  of  the  existing  vertebrated  animals,  different  ia 
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kind  and  diinensioD,  from  those  of  the  present  world;  aoioo^ 
wMch  may  be  mentioned  those  singular  beings  destined  by 
natare  to  fly  as  well  as  swim,  and  since  called  from  the  nature  of 
their  parts  or  entire  skeletons  found  by  geologists.  Pterodactyls, 
PleaiosaDrus,  and  Ichtyosauras. 

The  third  and  last  period  of  antediluvian  vegetation,  far  more 
ioteresting'  than  either  the  first  or  second,  and  separated  from  the 
latt^  by  the  chalk  formation,  which  contain  some  traces  of 
marine  plants,  corresponds  to  the  period  when  the  last  marine 
irruptions  took  place,  between  the  intervals  of  which  those  huge 
animals  were  propagated,  whose  vestiges  have  been  distinctly 
observed,  such  as  the  Paleotherium  and  Anoplotherium,  and 
other  genera  now  lost;  and  after  them  the  antediluvian  Ele- 
phant, the  Rhinoceros,  and  other  contemporaneous  races.  The 
plants  belonging  to  this  period  are  distributed  in  two  distinct  soils 
— the  one  resalting  from  the  deposition  after  marine  irruptions, 
the  other  from  depositions  left  by  fresh*water  inundations.  Their 
characters  are  distinct  and  peculiar ;  but  they,  in  a  great  degree, 
correspond  to  the  plants  of  the  post-diluvian  world.  Animaliza- 
tion  was  at  its  highest  degree  of  perfection  during  the  third 
period  of  antediluvian  vegetation,  but  man  formed  no  part 
of  it. 

The  subject  has  attracted  great  attention  in  Paris,'and  is  can- 
vassed with  various  feelings  by  different  parties  in  society ;  it 
being  considered  by  some  that  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation 
is  falsified  by  these  sdentific  attempts  to  trace  the  orifi;in  of  ve^- 
table  and  animal  life  on  our  globe.  Ion?  previous  to  the  formation 
of  man.  The  Jesuits,  in  particular,  exhibit  manifest  symptoms  of 
dismay  on  the  occasion. —  Weekly  Review. 

OBUGATION  IN  FAVOUR  OF  THE  REV.  R.  TAYLOR; 

To  Mr.  Richard  Carlile. 

Sea,—!  send  the  inclosed  obligation  to  you,  instead  of  addressing, 
it  to  Mr.  Taylor,  in  order,  that  my  conduct  may  be  fairly  appre- 
ciated by  every  impartial  mind,  and  more  easily  imitated  by 
eyeiy  Hncere  and  consistent  advocate  of  religious  and  civil 
liberty. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  let  any  one  believe,  that  intimate  friend- 
ship or  blind  enthusiasm  directed  my  pen  in  the  redaction  of 
■QcUa  docoment,  and  I  think  proper  to  declare  to  you,  that  Mr. 
ToffUur  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  me  before  his  prosecution: , 
that  I  never  was  present  at  any  of  his  lectures  :  that  I  have . 
noi  yet  read  his  works ^  (not  even  his  Syntagma)  and  thai. 
my  kTunsledge  of  his  personal  or  public  character  is  limited  to . 
what  I  have  seen  in  some  numbers  of  your  "  Liop.-' 

But  I  was  perfectly  satisfied,  that  the  only  retd  cause  of  bis 
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iDcareeratiODy  was  the  inadeqo&cy  of  the  English  Clergy  to  meet 
him  in  the  field  of  public  discussion,  and  I  concloded  accoirding- 
to  the  rales  of  the  strictest  logic,  ihat  tiruih  ikinst  be  on  hrs 
side^— I  did,  in  cons^queDte,  subscribe  only  £1,  convinced  asl 
was,  and  as  the  fact  has  proved,  that  the  feelings  of  indignation 
Mmsed  in  all  the  classes  of  society,  at  the  sight  of  such  oppres- 
doo,  would  produce  a  sum  sufficient  to  offer  to  this  new  martyr 
ef  trvth,  aA  aclequate  share  of  comforts  and  proolb  of  sympathy, 
in  eonrpeiisation  for  his  year's  imprisonment,  if  ahy  thing  can 
inmpen^atiB  thelo98ofane*8  liberty. 

Being  in  the  habit  of  attributing  the  best  of  motives  to  every 
httmao  action,  I  go  so  far  as  to  suppose,  that  all  the  persons 
who  have  acted  a  part  in  that  dirty  business,  and  those  who 
have  now  in  their  h^nds  the  power  of  restoring  Mr.  Taylor  to 
liberty,  and  who  do  not  make  use  of  it,  aim  secretly  at  die  dis- 
solution of  that  aggregation  of  absurdities  and  deceptions,  of 
which  we  can  haive  no  more  need  in  a  nation  like  this^  that  will 
soon  be  compelled,  by  the  mass  of  knowled^  contkuned  in  its 
bosom,  to  seize  the  sword  and  scales  of  Justiee^  and  to  establish 
its  dominioB  all  over  the  globe!  But  the  beit  intentioned  of 
politicians  are  like  every  other  beltig,  the  creatures  of  cihmm- 
stance ;  they  can  avail  themselves  skilfully  of  the  eympathieaor 
anHpath%e9  raised  among  a  people.  They  may  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent be  instrumental  in  promoting  them ;  but  thfeir  sharpest 
arrows  most  fall  short  before  the  impenetrable  shield  of  apathy i 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  time  has  arrived  to  agitate  public 
opinion,  and  ample  room  is  afforded  to  every  hwiest  being,  of 
every  party,  to  direct  the  legislation  of  this  country,  by  expres- 
sing their  true  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  religious  petse^iition, 
and  to  join  with  the  utmost  energy  to  deprive  the  established 
church  of  that  shocking  tyrannical  power,  of  Which  yo4  Riek»d 
Carlile  bear  the  honourable  marks,  and  of  which  Robert  Taylor 
is  experiencing  the  repetition,  though  ''  Old  Mother'*  woe  cun- 
ning enough  to  borrow  the  cloaks  of  quakers  and  dissenters^  in 
order  to  avoid  the  tnost  heinous  part.  In  a  word,  I  think,  that 
the  most  proper  means  to  fulfill  that  end  of  ''  vital  importance*' 
to  the  present  wants  of  this  nation  is,  to  petition  fh>m  every 
quarter  for  the  Abolition  of  Oata  MAKtivo  and  the  liberation 
of  Mr.  Taylor. 

But  l^t  us,  in  the  mean  time,  do  something  more  than  p^i- 
Hon,  let  every  one  sign  some  kind  of  promise,  like  the  inclosed, 
or  according  to  circumstances.  Let  the  poor  knan  vrho  did  sub-» 
scribe  sixpenecy  promise  that  he  will  double,  inerease  or  merely 
cnHkaxke  the  same  subscription  every  year  of  Mr.  TayloKs  continued 
imprisonment.  Let  societies  be  formied,  in  every  town,  to  receive 
saeh  promises  and  transmit  them  to  a  central  committee  in  Loo* 
don,  or  to  yon,  to  be  inserted  in  the  **  Lion.''  Let  none  consider 
what  others  do,  and  be  afraid  of  doing  too  much;  for  any 


benefit  thus  conferred  upon  a  public  advocate  of  human  rights, 
is  conferred  upon  the  nation  at  large,  by  the  encouragement  it 
gives  to  other  clergymen  and  eloquent  orators  to  come  for- 
ward :  and  we  may  fairly  guess,  that  during  the  year  1829^ 
the  united  efforts  of  the  lovers  of  Truth  will  consolidate  for  ever 
in  this  country  the  true  Religious  and  Civil  liberty. 

Truly  your's, 
London  Eeb.  3,  1829.  1.  2.  4.  a  16.  32. 

P.S.  As  I  do  not  wish  to  publish  my  name,  I  adopt  as  my  sig- 
nature, the  arithmetical  progression  of  my  conditional  SW" 
Serbian, 

Snonld  Robert  Taylor  continue  to  he  Icept  prisoner  under  the 
piesent  charge, 

I do  hereby  promise  and  engage  my  moral  character, 

and  mj  pieseot  and  future  property,  to  pay  into  the  hands  of 
Richard  Carlile,  or  to  the  Treasurer  or  individual  members  of 
any  committee  of  respectable  characters  that  may  be  formed  in 
London  for  the  public  support  of  the  said  Robert  Taylor,  the 
sum  of  £2.  during  the  second  year;  £4.  during  the  third  ;  £8. 
during  the/o«r^A ;  £16.  dunng  the  Mth ;  and  £32.  during  the 
9utih  year  of  the  said  imprisonment,  by  req>ective  quarterly 
payments  ;  provided  the  said  money  should  be  applied  partly  to 
the  immediate  wants  of  the  prisoner,  or  the  adoption  of  the 
means  to  restore  him  to  liberty,  and  paKly  in  the  acquisition  of  a 
public  or  private  annuity,  so  combined  as  to  afford  no  possibility 
to  the  Bristol  Bapkers,  or  to  any  other  supposed  or  real  credir 
tors  to  deprive  Mr.  Taylor  of  such  resources  and  means  of  exis- 
tence in  old  age.  And  I  do  give  to  the  present  obligation  all 
the  force  of  a  codtetl,  requesting  my  Executors  to  fulfil  regularly 
lay  said  promise,  if  I  should  die  before  the  liberation  of  the 
said  Robert  Taylor. 

(Sjeal)  Signature,   ■ 

Witness, 

From  my  knowledge  of  the  Gentleman,  I  guarantee  the 
genuineness  of  this  document, 

Feb.  3,  1829.  Richard  Carlili;. 


THE  MORTAL  AND  IMMORTAL  CARPENTERS. 

Jksus  would  surely  have  had  rather 
loaephytl^  Jahouh,  for  his  father; 
For,  Joe  might,  in  the  way  of  trade. 
Have  had,  by  Jes,  a  gibbet  made ; 
But  Jab  (nor  human,  nor  humane,) 
Lei  Jes,  on  one,  'till  death  remain. 
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LETTER  51.— FROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR. 

DEYBLOPMENTS  OF  MIMD. 

Dear  Mr.  Carlilv, — ^The  day  when  this  shall  appear  in 
type,  the  then  this  present  Friday,*  Feb.  6th,  1829,  will  be  a  day 
over  the  full  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  the  completed 
year,  through  which  i  have  been  a  prisoner^— the  Tictim  of 
Christian  malice — the  evidence,  demonstration,  and  proof  con- 
fessed, that  it  is  only  by  means  of  violence  and  cruelty  that 
Christianity  can  be  sustained— that,  amid  the  millions  of  ita  hire- 
ling advocates,  it  is  not  conscious  of  safety — that,  in  its  "  cloud- 
capt  towers  and  gorgeous  palaces/'  'tis  ill  at  ease^-that,  with  alt 
the  learning  and  talent  on  its  side,  and  all  the  bravenf  of  the 

S'lding  and  furniture  to  make  that  learning  and  talent  out^dazzle 
e  eyes  of  curious  honesty,  'tis  rotten  at  the  core,  and  in  an 
ague  at  the  thought  of  conflict,  even  with  the  object  it  affects 
most  to  despise.  It  calls  our  opposition  impotent^  while  it 
shivers  with  guilty  fi^ar.  It  cries.  Who's  afraid  f  while  it  faints 
with  apprehension.  It  tells  over  its  ten  hundred  thousand 
learned  authors,  learned  orators,  learned  theolc^ians,  that  could 
Gilbert  and  Beard  us  into  insignificancy,  and  carry  the  con- 
viction, to  be  sure,  of  any  impartial  auditory  in  the  world,  yet, 
among  them  all,  finds  not  one  whose  whole  amount  of  con- 
fidence dare  trust  itself  to  the  opposition  pf  the  tenth  part  of  a 
man ;  not  one  but  who,  with  all  his  valour,  relies  at  last  on  the 
dieeretion  of  venturing  into  no  engagement  but  on  condition 
that  the  enemy  shall  have  his  hands  tied  behind  him. 

A  Challenge. — Ye  Gilberts!  ye  Beards t  ye  Wilsons!  ye 
writers,  ye  preachers,  on  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  religion  ! 
ye  Christian  missionaries,  most  learned  authors,  most  gifted 
orators  in  the  Christian  cause — I  send  ye  my  Defiance.  I  charge 
you  with  being  either  wittingly  or  unwittingly  deceiving  or  de- 
ceived, impostors,  cheats,  and  liars.  And  I  will .  make  this 
charge  good  against  you,  on  any  ground,  at  any  time,  id 
England,  in  your  own  churches  and  chapels,  before  your  own 
congregations,  requiring  from  you  only  the  terms  of  safe  conduct 
due  to  an  honourable  enemy,  and  pledging  myself  to  subseribe 
your  full  claims  on  the  respect  of  your  people,  if  you  shall 
achieve  the  conviction  of  a  majority,  (who  shall  have  read  what 
I  have  written  as  well  as  what  you  have  written,  or  who  shall 
hear  me  as  they  shall  have  heard  you)  that  on  your  side  is  the 
better  reason.  Do  I  say  a  majority^  Nay,  I'll  give  you  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  to  your  reckoning,  and,  if  ye  shall  be  able 
to  produce  any  eleven  out  of  a  thousand  unsubomed  readers  of 
both  aidee  of  the  controversy,  who  shall  give  their  valet  to  years, 
ye  shall  be  ascendant. 
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.  Hy  mind  baalus.  in  rnmination  of  Ihc  conceit  of  a  strutting, 
banghty^'silk-inyested  pedant,  preaching  on  the  evidences  of  the 
Christian  religion,  before  the  shallow,  chuckle-headed  fools, 
that  ask  God  to  forbid  that  they  should  ever  read  infidel  books. 
How  glorious  IS  the  King  of  Israel  in  the  conquered  convictions 
of  such  ifUelligetU  auditors,  such  judioious  hearers,  such  dearly- 
belomed  serip$ure-moveth-them  nincompoops  1  And  how  con- 
vincing, how  argumentative,  how  prodigiously  learned,  must 
the  reverend  gentlemen  seem  to  be.    And 

*•*  How  the  wonder  trows, 
Thtt  one  sniaU  bead  shovld  earry  all  bn  kDows;*' 

'When,  should  the  insulted  reason^  of  any  one  who  by  accident 
possessed  a  reason  sensible  to  insult,  urge  him  to  commit  him* 
self  by  an  expression  of  his  indignation,  a  single  sentence  such  a^ 
**ldeny  that,"  or  a  **Not  so,  «>,"  my  beauty  of  holifiess  exclaims 
''  Lei  noi  one  daring  mem  presume  to  interrupt  the  worship  q^ 
Ood,"  and  the  Jacks  of  law  are  in  an  instant  in  motion  to  cany  the 
poor  wight  off  to  the  watch-house,  and  thus  to  show  him  what  the 
evideneea  of  the  Christian  relio^on  really  are,  atid  how  the  Pagan 
TocituM  confirmed  the  authonty  of  the  Christian — You-see->by<- 
US,  and  how — O  matchless  insolence  of  matchless  fraud  !-^tby 
name  is  CHRisTi/kNiTT  1  Of  this  privilege,  I  find  your  NoUAng- 
ham  Gilbert,  availing  himself  for  the  base  and  wicked  puvpoAb 
of  putting  forth  slanders  that  he  would  be  ashamed  and  afraid  to 
Qtter  in  a  drawing  room  or  in  any  company  or  assembly  what'- 
everywhere  he  might  be  liable  to  be  called  on.  to  explain 
himself. 

Though  I  have  never  seen  the  slanderer,  he  is  .deeply  in  my 
debt  as  well  as  yours,  to  give  before  the  pnbHe,  his  aeooont  and 
fleckoning  for  the  meaning  of  his  lie-by-implioation,— ^^  Such 
men  as  OarUte  and  Tayl^^  What  knows  he  of  sueh  a  man  as 
Taylor,  for  which  he  should  be  accounted  as  less  than  hia  equal 
if  not  his  better  in  every  respect  whatever?  Fbr  the.  last  tea 
years  my  character  has  been  under  sifting  of  the  whole  world, 
a  hostile  world,  which,  had  there  been  a  day  in  my  life's  his- 
tory, spent  unworthily,  a  spot  on  the  earth's  surface  on  which  I 
bad  stood,  where  or  as  another  woald  have  stood  more  honour- 
ably, an  individual  of  the  whole  human  race,  who  oould  show 
that  he  ever  knew  me,  and  giving  me  fair  play  in  the  compa- 
rison,  could  show  that  he  ever  knew  a  better  man  ;  my  defeot 
and  failure  would  have  been  blazoned  on  public  record,  and  left 
no  taint  for  the  smelling  out  of  the  blood-hounds  of  salvation. 

Would  the  sanctified  liar  have  dared  to  say  that  **  such  men  as 
Carlile  and  Taylor  were  bankrupts  in  Virtue  and  Morals,''  in  any 
assembly  where  there  had  been  an  individual  who  might  have 
called  on  him  to  show  his  books,  to  eome  up  to  the  seales  and 
abidk  the  test    Whether  with  all  his  heaven,  he  oould  throw  in 
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an  ounce,  agrain^  an  atom  of  moral  virtue  that  could  make  the 
beam  tremble  in  our  disparagement  ? 

Are  our  sleeps  broken  by  the  ghosts  of  ill-treated  wives,  of 
cabin-boys,  of  bullets  in  stocking  feet,  of  Dog-and-Duck  adven- 
tures, oris  it  We  now,  after  all,  who  have  no  hope  of  salvation 
butthrough  Gracel  Or,  it  it  we  now,.you  Richard,  and  /  Robert, 
who  in  the  most  solemn  of  all  actions  that  could  be  conceived, 
in  the  most  serious  of  all  modes  of  declaration,  in  which  if  ever, 
man  would  declare  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  do  we 
declare,  that  there  are  "  such  things  as  we  have  most  grievously 
committed,  that  the  remembrance  of  them  is  grievous  unto  us, 
that  the  burthen  of  them  is  intolerable."  Have  we  to  cool  our 
jg^ilt4evered  minds,  and  wash  us  from  the  slime  of  evil  deeds 
in — 

*'  The  fuunUin  ftUed  with  gore 
Drawn  from  £minRnuers  veins 
Where  Rascal,  Swindler,  ITiief,  aud— CAm/tait 
Wash  out  their  guilty  stains." 

*'  Bankrupts  in  Virtue  and  Morals,"  indeed  !  O  what  a  lesson 
could  I  read  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Gilbert,  just  exactly  upon  that 

iext. 

But  the  main  felicity  on  which  these  crowers  on  their  own 
walk,  gratttlate  themselves,  is  their  victories  over  their  own 

^created  men  of  straw.  Not  trusting  their  hearers,  not  daring 
themselves  to  become  acquainted  witn  the  arguments  of  modern 
infidelity,  they  bluster  and  swell  over  the  long  ago  disclaimed 
and  forgotten  reasonings  of  the  infidels  of  a  hundred  years  ago  ; 
and  while  they  admit  the  increase  and  spread  of  infidelity  in  all 
directions,  they  insolently  affect  to  be  ignorant  that  the  world 
has  produced  a  single  infidel  writer  or  reasoner  since  the  days  of 
Morgan,  Tindal,  and  Paine.  Thus  the  last  edition  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Evans'  Sketches  of  Religious  denominations,  announces, 
Mr.  Beard's  ''  Historical  Evidences  of  Christianity  unassail^ 

,  able"  as  a  work  that  should  set  infidel  objections  to  rest  for  ever, 

.without  condescending  to  recognise  the  existence  of  the  objectors, 
to  whom  that  work  is  addressed. 

Thus,  like  the  old  Father  Hypocrites,  the  Origens,  Epipha- 
niases,  and  Eusebiuses,  these  modern  iconoclasts  dress  up  ima- 
ginary hypotheses,  charge  us  with  maintaining  what  we  never 
maintained,  represent  us  as  admitting  what  we  never  admitted, 

.and  then  make  the  welkin  echo  with  their  shouts  of  victory,  at 
having  knocked  down  the  snowball  opponents  which  it  was  none 
but  themselves  that  set  up:  all  safe  enough  you  know,  with  the 
dotards  who  are  satisfied  that  the  objections  of  infidels  should  be 
answered  by  proxy^  who  will  never  give  themselves  the  trouble 
to  inquire  what  their  objections  really  are,  or  call  in  question 

,  their  minister's  fidelity  to  state,  or  his  ability  to  answer  them. 
Thus  triumphantly  and  gloriously  did  the  Reverend  Benjamin 
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MandeD  overthrow  iheffrst  proposition  of  the  Chrittian  Evidence 
Society,  in  which  i  had  maintaiiied,  that  the  gospels  toere  noi 
writUn  Ay  the  persons  tohose  names  they  bear.  He  just  shirks 
me  bj  with  the  modest  postulatum^  that  the  names  they  bear 
can  of  course  be  none  other  than  the  names  of  the  persons  who 
wrote  them,  and  then,  convicts  me  of  having  maintained,  that 
''the  wriUngs  were  not  written  by  the  persons  who  wrote  them.'* 
And  then,  to  be  sure.  Oh  what  a  One  man  was  he  !  and  "  Oh 
what  dunces  and  idiots  were  unbelievers,  Hiotwithstanding  their 
professed  unbelief,  themselves  the  most  credulous  of  men,  since 
they  can  suffer  themselves  to  be  persuaded  even  that  writings 
wrote  themselves,  yea,  that  whole  nations  renounced  the  religions 
in  which  they  had  been  educated,  and  suffered  themselves  to  be 
led  by  the  aose  by  twelve  poor  illiterate  fishermen,  or  any  other 
absaniitj  how  great  soever,  rather  than  yield  to  the  arguments 
which  a  Locke,  a  Boyle,  and  a  Newton,  held  and  felt  to  be 
incontrovertible." 

Mow  fine  all  this  is,  or  rather  how  safe,  when  delivered  from 
a  palpit,  where  the  deliverer  of  it  secures  himself  from  tlie 
iiabitity  of  being  answered,  though  the  swelling  heart  of  better 
knowledge  were  leaping  into  the  throat  of  suffocated  scorn ; 
where,  but  the  breathing  of  an  honest  dissent,  would  be  followed 
with  an  instantaneous  deliverance  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines. 
Oh  that  their  gospel  were  set  off  but  with  a  better  decency  of 
seeming,  as  if  they  believe  it  themselves.  Even  the  Reverend 
Penzance  Smith,  the  Jack-Tar  gospel-monger,  the  saint  of  the 
bowsprit,  the  sea-slang  orator,  the  reel-about  apostle,  fears  a 
cannon  Ml,  less  than  the  conflict  of  free  and  fair  discussion. 

Did  not  the  Reverend  John  Clayton,  the  persecuting  Brown 
Afare's  chaplain,  promise  me  before  the  altar  of  Shoreditch  church, 
IB  the  presence  of  as  crowded  an  auditory  as  those  consecrated 
walls  could  contain,  that  he  would  meet  me  in  the  Areopagus  of 
the  Christian  Evidence  Society,  and  there  abide  the  issue  of 
dkensaion?  and  did'nt  he  Gilbert  me  after  all?  promise  and 
shirk  off  I  because  forsooth,  it  was  too  far  and  too  near,  too  hot 
and  too  cold,  too  wet  and  too  dry,  too  hard  and  too  soft ;  too  any 
thing  or  too  every  thing,  as  for  ever  we  may  be  sure  it  will  be, 
rather  than  a  priest  will  step  down  from  the  rostrum  of  supreme 
dictation,  bud  suffer  hifi  godhead  to  be  questioned  ? 

But  I  have  trod  in  the  bird-lime  of  priesthood  myself,  and  the 
ftUhy  gluten  sticks  on  me  against  my  will,  because  it  cannot  as 
fet,  be  got  off  without  tearing  up  my  feathers,  and  leaving  me 
too  callow  to  reach  the  quarry  that  1  soar  at.  Did  /  then  so  fear 
^liscassbn,  or  was  I  so  insincere,  and  so  great  a  hypocrite,  as  I 
saapect  others  who  now  are,  what  I  ioa«?  1  never  blinked,  nor 
wished  to  Mink  the  question.  A  thousand  times  have  I  declared, 
~^aml  the  real  fact  of  the  absolute  sacrifices  which  1  have  made, 
'  I  sponsor  for  the  declaration)  that  the  world's  wealthsbould 
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not  have  bought  mc  to  become  a  clergyman,  had  I  known  what 
now  i  know,  or  been  what  now  I  am.  For  six  or  seven  ye^xs  1 
did  sincerely  preach,  and  did  most  entirely  believe  the  gospel. 
I  was  an  Evangelical  preacher,  and  I  challenge  my  bitterest 
enemies  to  read  me  off  even  at  their  own  report  of  my  whole 
clerical  life,  and  say  if  they  can,  if  ever  the  ministerial  function 
was  filled  more  blamelessly  by  any  man. 

In  my  day  discussion  had  never  been  offered ;  Mrs.  Carlile  is 
my  witness  how  very  soon  after  it  was  so,  my  character  developed 
like  the  germ  by  the  sun's  genial  light  and  heat,  sought  out  the 
man  of  my  heart's  admiration,  and  refiected  more  than  waa 
wisely  done,  of  the  warmth  that  it  had  received. — ^But  never  had 
the  ice-bound  stream  been  locked  in  frost,  more  than  my  mind 
up  to  that  time,  or  nearly  up  to  that  time,  had  been  held  in  the 
chain  of  the  apprehended  sin  of  unbelief,  and  the  sin  of  sinful 
-thoughts. — ^The  silly  prayer  *'  Lead  us  not  into  templatum/' 
always  filled  my  mind  with  horror  of  the  palpable  inconsistency 
of  rushing  into  temptation,  as  it  seemed  tome  that  it  would  be  to 
trust  myself  to  dabble  in  the  writings  of  infidels.  Afirmfaitli 
was  the  highest  of  all  privileges,  the  pearl  of  great  price,  the 
charter  of  happiness,  the  only  draft  on  heaven,  so  I  was  safe 
enough.  I  conversed  with  none,  I  knew  none  but  who  re-echoed 
the  only  one  and  all  inclusive  sentiments,  the  importance,  the 
supreme  duty  of  watching  against  the  suggestions  of  Satan.  I 
owe  my  emandpation  to  a  little  or  rather  to  a  good  deal  of  over«> 
driving  5 1  could  never  satisfy  the  requisition  of  thesaints.--Never 
be  evangelical  enough,  or  absurd  and  acrimonious  enough  to 
reach  their  standard  of  perfectly  orthodox  divinity. — ^Tbey  ac- 
cused me  of  preaching  peace,  peace  when  there  was  no  peace — 
at  Iragth  the  Bible  Society  broke  in  upon  my  peaceful  little 
bishopric,  and  sought  to  establish  itself  upon  an  admission,  that 
there  was  a  want  of  Bibles  in  Midhurst;  that  I  therefore  had 
ftdled  of  ministerial  duty.  My  rector,  the  Rev.  Richard  Lloyd, 
who  happens  to  be  your  rector  too,  was,  I  know,  opposed  to  the 
Bible  Society ;  my  own  honour,  and  fidelity  to  him,  both  con- 
curred to  make  me  also  oppose  the  Society :  when  this  opposition 
transpired,  I  received  a  letter  from  my  own  brother,  the  moat 
sanctified  of  all  saints,  so  truly  horrible,  so  frightfully  damnatory  > 
denouncing  against  me  the  hottest  hell  of  everlasting  vengeance, 
for  having  opposed  **  the  cause  of  Ood."  To  this  terrible  letter, 
I  ascribe  my  mental  emancipation.  It  was  a  kill  or  cure  medi- 
eine,  and  left  no  alternative  but  that  the  mind  should  sink  and 
break  down  under  it,  or  rise  superior  and  cast  it  like  the  strangled 
serpent,  fh>m  the  deadly  twist  in  which  it  would  have  encircled 
me. 

I  would  no  longer  be  the  shive  and  dupe  I  bad  been :  the  bit- 
terness of  spirit,  the  implacability  of  disposition,  the  truly  damna- 
ble ill-nature  which  I  had  seen  characterising  all  parties  in  that 
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boly  war,  deftermiiied  me,  happily — through  all  my  tubseqreot 
troables,  I  have  never  ceased  to  consider  that  determiDation  most 
bappy  to  go  to  their  school  no  longer.  I  commenced  an  entirely 
new  education,  threw  op  my  living  at  Midhurst,  as  soon  as  I  had 
learned  my  A,  B,  C,  of  Deism,  got  advanced  to  the  first  form  in  Dab* 
lin  i  obtained  an  exhibition  in  London,  and  gave  sqch  satisfaction 
at  my  public  edpamtnalton,  that  Judge  Bailey  sent  mehere  to  Col- 
lege to  complete  my  studies.— -I  have  taken  a  higher  degree  than 
any  other  onivenity  could  have  conferred.  My  college  exercises 
wUi  afford  a  proof  of  my  diligence  and  improvement;  and  I 
expect  to  come  out  as  senior  wrangler. 

Your's  truly, 

ROBKRT  Taylob. 
King's  College,  Oakham,  Feb.  Ist,  1829. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Lion. 

Sir, — I  perceive  in  the  3rd  No.  of  the  3rd  vol.  of  ''  The  Lion,'' 
my  letter  on  the  "  Empire  of  the  Nairs  "  or  "  The  Nair  System/' 
as  recommended  by  Lawrence,  has  found  a  critic  who  styles  him* 
self  *'  A  Mothec^a  Son,"— and  with  all  the  ardour  and  vanity  of 
youth  has  attempted  to  criticise  a  '^  Grandfather;''  but  as  old  men 
are  often  food  of  their  own  opinions,  and  apt  to  retaliate,  I  trust 
he  will  submit  with  patience  to  an  old  man's  lash,*  and  though  I 
suspect  he  is  an  old  boy — I  will  tickle  his  vanity  by  calling  him 
your  son,t  at  you  have  pleased  him  so  much  by  the  publicity  of 
this  work.  Your  son's  very  commencement,  I  consider  erroneous, 
when  he  says  ''the  philosophy  of  that  publication  (The  Lion)  is 
to  show  the  superiority  of  truth  over  faith ;  and  what  is  the 
foundation  of  paternity,  and  the  evil  that  it  has  necessitated, 
marriage,  but  faith  1  shall  your  readers,  who  will  not  believe  in 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  be  favourable  to  an  institution  that  will 
not  bear  a  scrutiny,  and  is  only  founded  on  assertion  ?*'— What  a 
perversion  of  the  merit  of  a  work  is  here  I — True,  the  great  aim 
of  philosophy  is  to  establish  truth  ;  and  no  lover  of  truth  can  havo 
any  faith,  or  belief  in  the  balderdash  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  \ 
— for  they  taught  that  which  is  inconsistent,  with  nature  and 
troth,  and  which  can  only  be  believed  by  faith,  which  is  a  sur* 
render  of  our  reasoning  faculties ; — but  what  has  paternity  and 
marriage  to  do  with  faith  of  this  description  ?  The  loves  of  the 
sexes  require  no  such  faith.  There  is  positive  proof  in  the  off- 
spring,;}: and  the  foundation  of  paternity  is  in  nature,  (the  work- 
shop of  the  philosopher,)  which  has  implanted  in  man,  the 
paternal  affection  of  love  to  his  offspring. — What  an  insinuation, 

*  Tb«  combatants  are  near  of  an  age.— R.  C. 

t  I  protest  against  being  yet  recognised  as  one  of  the  Nair  family,  not 
liaTing  yet  expressed  an  attachment  to  them. — R.  C. 
X  In  some  eases. — R.  C. 
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to  suppose  (he  busbaod  of  a  virtuous  woman,  and  the  father  of  < 
family,  can  doubt  the  honour  of  his  wife,  and  the  legitimacy  of 
bis  children.* — The  love  and  confidence  of  millions  of  married 
pairs,  will  bear  the  strictest  scrotiny,  ts  founded  on  truth,  and  not 
on  assertion. 

Your  son  like  many  other  so-«o*people,  who  want  to  be  thought 
well  off,  by  getting  into  good  company-^as  a  plea  for  your  inser- 
tion of  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Empire  of  the  Nairs/'  says  ^  more 
liberal  ideas  were  spread  by  the  tales  and  novels  of  Voltaire  and 
Diderot,  than  by  the  serious  essays  of  Hume.'*— Does  he  suppose, 
there  is  any  comparison  between  their  novels,  and  the  *'  Empire 
of  the  Nairs  ?" — Their  object  was  morality — not  prostitution. 

Your  son*s  next  remark  is,  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
age  of  Wieland,  Shelly,  or  the  author  of  the  "  Empire  of  the 
Nairs  -"  the  latter  of  which  was  under  age  when  he  wrote  it — 
and  the  former  were  poets  and  philosophers.  This  remark  is  just 
with  respect  to  the  beauty  of  a  poem : — but  to  the  alteration  of 
a  system,  which  has  ^o  undo  the  established  custom  and  manners 
of  minions. — The  knowledge  of  mankind,  which  can  only  result 
from  a  long  experience,  is  absolutely  necessary,  before  we  can 
draw  just  conclusions — and  can  young  men  under  age  possess 
this  ? 

Your  son,  next  says,  "  the  author  of  the  Empire  of  the  Nairs," 
when  he  published  his  essay,  was  under  age,  and  *  the  Child  of 
Nature,'  who  has  criticised  him,  and  whom  I  propose  to  criticise 
in  his  turn  is,  as  he  has  had  the  goodness  to  inform  your  readers, 
a  grandfather.  Yet  the  junior  has  supported  his  assertions  with 
'  a  train  of  argument^  which  the  unsupported  declamation  of  the 
senior  cannot  overthrow." 

This,  with  your  i*emarks,  in  your  note  on  my  letter,  are  bold 
assertions;  but  assertions  are  not  proofs,  and  I  am  old  enough, 
and  bold  enough  to  refer  the  readers  of  The  Lion**  to  my  letter, 
as  a  proof,  that  though  there  may  be  declamation,  all  my  arguments 

*  This  18  a  misstateinent  of  the  qvestion.  United  lore,  in  marriage  or  out 
of  marriage,  iit  one  and  the  same  thing  ;  but  the  author  of  the  '*  Empire  of  tlie 
Nairs**  has  treated  of  marriage  without  loTe  and  as  destractiTe  of  love,  which 
is  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception.  The  *'*  Child  of  Nature'*  may  be  satis- 
fted  as  to  the  virtue  of  his  wife  and  the  legitimacy  of  his  chiMreu  ;  1  am 
satisfied  :  I  find  men  in  general  so  satia6ed  ;  but  I  have  met  with  exceptions. 
I  have  met  a  man  who  treated  a  family  of  daughters  kindly,  the  daughters  of 
a  wife  and  of  one  motlter,  of  a  %irago  ;  but  who  declared  to  me  that  thev 
were  not  his  offspring  ;  though  they  parsed  before  the  world  as  such  and  with 
bis  Dame.  Again,  a  very  great  amount  of  chastity  grows  out  of  social  re- 
straint, which  is  pernicious  to  the  bearer,  both  in  marriage  and  out  of  maiw 
riage,  which  lessens  the  amonnt  of  true  love,  and,  in  relation  both  to  tiie 
physical  and  moral  wants  of  the  individual,  is  an  intolerable  and  an  immoral 
tyranny.  All  chastity  is  not  virtue  i  nor  is  all  illicit  Indnlgenoe  vice.  And 
such  is  the  view  of  the  author  of  the  **  Empire  of  the  Nairs  ;**  for  he  sup- 
poses, in  his  system,  that  all  well-matched  couples  will  keep  together  through 
life.  His  system  invohes  no  other  nnc  consideration, than  that  divorce  shall 
be  as  facile,  as  it  is  as  necessary,  as  marriage  — R.  C. 
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^re  unanswered  >^oot  that  I  consider  it  requires  any  ability  to 
refute  plans  which  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  adopt ;  but  taking 
them  as  a  theory,  I  see  no  reply  to  the  arguments  1  have  brought 
forward  to  refute  them.  There  is  a  play  on  words,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  ridicule  the  grandfather,  and  some  unbecoming  remarks 
on  woman ;  the  former  of  no  value,  but  the  latter  calls  for  a  reply, 
which,  in  its  proper  place,  I  hope  to  give. 

I  cannot  agree  with  your  son,  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
have  read  the  four  volumes  of  the  "  Empire  of  the  Nairs/'  and  to 
have  studied  the  works  and  opinions  of  the  author,  before  1  at- 
tempted to  overturn  them ;  had  you,  sir,  never  made  extracts 
from  them  in "  The  Lion,"  they  would  have  remained  where 
they  have  done  for  the  last  35  years,  unnoticed  by  me.  Those 
extracts  ho  "  The  Lion,"  are  afl  that  is  necessary  for  the  readers 
of  "  The  Lion*'  to  comment  on;  all  the  other  parts  I  consider 
of  no  consequence  to  us  at  present. 

On  my  remark,  respecting  the.  right  of  the  Virgin  Molly  to 
prevail  on  Tom  the  carter,  to  get  her  with  child,  &c.  Your  son, 
says,  *'  if  your  Bristol  friend  had  reflected  a  moment,  he  must  have 
observed,  that  Molly,  under  the  Nair  system,  could  have  had  no 
father,*'  in  which  case,  she  would  have  out  wondered  the  Virgin 
Mary,  who  did  acknowledge  a  ghost  as  the  father  of  her  child. 
In  misconstruing  my  meaning,  your  son  has  worked  a.  miracle. 
In  my  remark  on  Molly  and  Tom,  I  did  not  suppose  them  Nairs, 
because  1  consider  the  system  impracticable,  as  I  do  the  proba- 
bility of  brothers,  working  for,  and  supporting  all  the  children 
which  their  amorous  sisters  uncontrolled,  might  produce.  1  know 
a  young  surgeon,  who  has  eight  sisters,  good,  warm-hearted, 
breeding  girls.  Suppose  each  of  them  to  produce  only  six 
children.  This  will  give  him  the  trifling  number  of  48  children 
to  maintain,  besides  his  eight  Platonic  wives.  And  though 
all  cases  may  not  be  equal  to  this,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  plan  is 
nooatural,  brothers  and  sisters  feel  not  the  same  affection  for  each 
other,  as  man  and  wife ;  and  what  comparison  can  there  be 
drawn  between  the  love  of  an  uncle,  for  a/I  the  children  which 
his  sisters  force  on  him,  and  that  which  a  father  feels  for  those 
children  he  believes  are  his  own.  That  unmarried  uncles  are 
sometimes  fond  of  the  nephew  or  niece  which  they  select,  I 
admit ;  but  even  in  that  case,  I  never  saw  the  affection  equal  to 
the  parents,  nor  will  the  pretty  tale  your  son  tells,  of  his  having 
no  wife,  when  he  is  indulging  himself  in  unrestrained  intercourse 
with  as  many  girls  as  will  admit  him,  tend  to  make  him  attentive 
to  his  sister's^  children.  Nor  will  the  knowledge  that  "  they  are 
his  own  flesh  and  blood,  sprung  up  from  that  sister,  who 
had  issued  from  the  same  womb,  who  had  fed  at  the  same 
breast,  with  himself,"  produce  much  affection  for  her  children. 
Against  all  those  fine  words,  place  the  father's  reflection, 
that  they  are  all  his  flesh  and  blood,  produced  by  the  endear- 
ing embraces    of   the    woman  he    loves,    that   they  had  fed 
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from  that  bosom  he  had  fondly  pressed,  that  they  are  bis  o^n^ 
and  draw  a  comparison  of  their  feelings.  Yoar  son  conclader 
this  part  with  the  following'  base  insinuation :— '*  He,  like  an 
European  husband,  cannot  look  in  their  faces,  and  fancy  that  he 
sees  there  the  features  of  a  rival ;  whoever  is  their  father,  he 
must  be  their  uncle/'  The  reply  to  this  reflectioD  on  our  wome»„ 
i  leave  to  every  one  who  reads  Tt. 

Yodr  sou  says,  **  your  Bristol  friend  seems  not  aware  that  the 
Nairs  are  not  the  only  people  that  follow  this  system,  but  thai 
other  nations  now,  and  several  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  have 
followed  the  same,  as  the  Ashantees,  the  ancient  Gauls  and 
Americans.'*  I  am  indeed  pot  aware  of  it,  nor  do  1  believe  any 
nation  ever  did,  or  ever  will,  or  can  adopt  it— and  I  defy  your 
son  to  prove  that  it  was  ever  prac^sed  by  the  majority  of  any 
people.  The  Ashantees  admit  the  descent  of  the  royal  family  by 
the  female,  andjso  may  other  nations,  but  does  this  exclude  the 
husband  and  father,  or  give  the  girls  a  right  to  firolic  with  whom 
they  please?  On  the  contrary,  we  find  the  women  in  aH  the 
countries  he  alludes  to,  more  like  slaves  than  ladies  of  pleasure. 

I  consider  your  son  has  completely  failed  in  his  reply  oo  my 
reference  to  animals,  in  which  he  includes  birds  and  fishes.  My 
inference  was  not  whether  the  young  first  followed  the  male  or 
female;  for  the  law  of  nature,  except  where  the  male  and 
female  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  oftpring,  have  condgned 
the  young  principally  to  the  care  of  the  female  ;  but  to  prove 
that  nature  had  implanted  in  the  male  c^f  those  animals,  where 
the  young  requires  more  attention  than  the  female  can  bestow,  ao 
inclination  to  assist  in  rearing  them.  Hence,  the  analogy,  I 
drew,  between  the  birds  and  man.  Your' son  laments,  that  we 
have  adopted  the  affection  of  tlie  birds  in  preference  to  the 
hidifference  of  the  beasts  of  the  field.  We  have  no  choice  in  the 
adoption — ^necessity  compels  n^— nature  decrees  it.  To  act  like 
the  brute  we  must  be  formed  like  it,  and  possess  the  same  pas- 
sions and  temperament.  Would  your  Nair  lady  like  to  have, 
like  the  cow,  her  periodical  love  fit,  which  happens  only  once  in 
a  great  many  months  ?  Would  vour  Nair  swain  like  to  receive 
from  the  amorous  girl  of  one  night,  a  kicking,  if  he  attempted  to 
repeat  his  love  the  next  ?  This  act  of  nature  gives  to  the  male  of 
the  brute  creation,  an  apparent  liberty  to  enjoy  a  variety  of 
females,  which  man  has  no  need  of;  because  his  one  female  is 
quite  equal  to  all  his  proper  wants.  Your  son  says,  the  usage  of 
society,  which  requires  a  lawful  father  to  a  child,  deprives  it  of 
its  mother,  and  thus  like  the  spawn  of  fishes,  casts  them  on  the 
ocean  of  life.  Why  this,  I  contend,  is  the  eflTect  of  the  Nair 
system,  and  a  sample  of  that  misery  which  will  extend  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  adopted.  It  is  not  the  loves  of  the  sexes,  but  the 
effects  of  inconsiderate  enjoyment,  and  brings  us  back  to  Molly 
And  the  carter.    No  one  complains  if  Molly  by  herself,  or  she  and 
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Itie  cuter  mainUiin  their  young ;  but  in  this  land  of  thom&  and 
briars,  where  with  every  effort  of  toil  and  taboar,  we  can  hardly 
snpport  oarselves  and  chiMren ;  is  it  jost  we  should  be  compelled 
to  support  the  offspring  of  your  son*s  admired  friends^  the  un- 
natonl  brutes,  who  wantonly  beget,  and  then  forsake  their 
young  ?  This  is  the  ^eat  proof  of  the  necessity  of  marriage,  ' 
for  the  welfare  of  society  compels  the  married  man  to  support 
bis  young,  and  his  paternal  affection  gives  him  a  stimulus. 

I  think  your  son  felt  a  great  pleasure  in  inditing  the  following 
amorous  remark :— '*  If  all  voluptuous  and  debauched  characters 
are  fond  of  admiring  the  liberty  of  the  bull,  the  prodigal  life  of 
the  cock,  and  envy  every  sparrow  that  they  meet,  most  they  not 
be  little  qualified  for  marriage,  and  must  not  an  unprejudiced 
inind  approve  a  system,  that  would  permit  them  to  follow  their 
natural  inclinations,  without  doing  harm  to  themselves  or 
others  /"  Most  certainly*  the  gratification  of  that  which  does  no 
harm^  h  harmless,  and  here  the  case  of  Molly  and  the  carter  is 
again  applicable ;  but  1  beg  to  apologise  for  the  debasing  com- 
parison, for  I  presume  those  are  of  the  Corinthian  order.  If  the 
fislr  system  could  be  established,  and  there  were  no  jealousy  in 
the  human  frame,  they  may  be  all  the  go  with  the  females  of 
similar  pas^ons ;  but  'in  society  formed  as  at  present,  they  are 
the  curse  of  our  homes,  and  the  destruction  of  our  children,  they 
are  the  wolves  of  the  forest,  the  destruction  of  whom  ought  to  be 
ibe  work  of  every  shepherd. 

Tour  son  says  *'  do  not  the  number  of  murders  of  man  and  wife, 
with  which  our  daily  papers  are  filled,  to  the  disgrace  of  our  law- 
givers, proceed  from  the  same  cause  }"  There  are  few  murders 
ofthis'descripUon  committed,  and  the  cause  is  found  in  the  bad 
passions,  with  which  the  parties  abound— -and  not  in  marriage. — 
Jealousy  is  too  often  the  cause ; — but  if  we  are  to  judge  of  a  sys- 
tem by  such  acts,  what  comparison  can  be  drawn  between  those 
and  the  females  that  are  murdered  by  their  Covers,  and  those  who 
destroy  themselves  through  the  enjoyment  of  love,  without  mar- 
riage. 

I  must  consider  your  son's  reply  to  my  arguments  respecting 
the  infancy  of  children,  feeble  in  the  extreme,  he  asks  ^'  who  is 
more  capable  than  the  mother  to  superintend  this  feebleness  of  his 
first  years?"  IVhy  in  my  letter,  I  gave  the  mother  all  the  care  of 
infants ;  but  to  do  this,  I  provided  a  good  husband  to  take  care  of  ' 
her,  and  provide  the  means  to  enable  her  to  have  plenty  of  milk 
for  that  purpose,  (a  trijle  yeur  son  forgot,)  but  he  says,  **  she  is 
to  have  a  different  education,  and  would  be  a  superior  being  her- 
self." This  superiority  must  depend  on  fancy,  I  acknowlec^  the 
woman  who  has  to  work  for  the  support  of  her  children,  to  edu- 
cate, and  rear  them,  must  have  a  different  education  from  the 
majority  of  our  women. — It  would  have  a  great  tendency  to  tame 
an  amorous  lady,  and  then  we  are  to  have  Lancaster  schools  and 
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c<Hoperative  societies,  and  state  support. — ^Why  this  lias  nothhigf 
to  do  with  the  system,  proposed  in  the  Nair  plan,  which  is  alt- 
love  and  gallantry,  and  no  work.  Those  humble  institations 
arise  from  the  degrading  effects  of  matrimony. 

Your  son  asks,"  What  has  seduction  and  prostitution  to  do  with 
the  Nair  system  V*  Every  thing,  in  my  opinion ;  for  I  consider  it 
the  Nair  system  in  practice,  and  the  best  possible  proof  of  a 
woman's  little  power  to  support  her  young,  and  to  prove  what 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  a  brother's  protection.  It  further 
proves  the  effects  arising  from  the  uncontrolled  passions  of  a 
female,  and  clearly  shows  how  the  heart,  by  such  means,  be- 
comes hardened — the  soft  and  refined  feelings  of  pure  love  be* 
come  extinct — and  lust,  in  its  grossest  sense,  only  remains. 

Your  son  says,  "  Your  Bristol  friend  considers  marriage  or- 
dained excluuvely  for  the  comforts  of  men,  that  of  women  being 
disregarded  ;  and  he  talks  of  the  necessity  of  a  wife,  of  her  at- 
tention to  our  comforts,  of  the  great  share  she  has  in  the  rearing^ 
and  educating  our  children,  of  her  attention  to  our  sickness,  &c. 
Here  the  cloven   foot  appears.    Many  wbigs,  who  rail  abroad 
against  priests  and  kings,  become  tories  when  they  return  to 
their  elbow  chairs ;  and  some  men  imagine  that  women  were 
created  for  their  comfort,  as  the  West  India  planter  considers  the 
negro  created  for  his.     But  every  prudent  egotist  would  do  well 
to  keep  her  at  a  distance  from  his  sick  bed,  lest  she  should  have 
learnt  the  Edinburgh  hug  and  squeeze,  for,  possibly,  she  may  be 
tired  of  being  his  breeding  machine.    If  murder  can  be  com- 
mitted with  so  much  facility,  man  and  wife  would  do  well  to 
adopt  the  plan  of  sleeping  in  separate  beds."    Perhaps  I  cannot 
answer  this  rhapsody  of  base  ideas  better  than  by  leaving  the 
reader  to  make  his  own  comments  on  the  mind  that  engendered 
them  ;  but,  as  a  husband,  as  a  lover  of  woman,  1  feel  1  am  called 
upon  to  defend  both.    True,  very  true,  I  did  ()oint  out  the  com- 
forts arising  to  man  from  the  society  of  a  wife — as  a  proof  that 
from  no  other  woman  but  one,  whose  affections  were  placed  oo 
him,  could  he  expect  those  endearing  attentions  in  the  various 
scenes  of  life ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  clearly  proved  that  she 
was  to  receive  from  him  attention,  support,  constancy,  and  love. 
Where,  then,  is  the  cloven   foot  ?    Where  the  comparison  be- 
tween such  a  husband  and  a  planter  and  his  slave  ?    Perhaps  the 
reader  may  consider  with  me,  that  the  cloven  foot  of  a  debauched 
character  evidently  appears  by  such  a  remark,  as  one  who  con- 
siders woman  formed  only  to  gratify  his  passions  ;  for  who,  but 
a  man  acquainted  only  with  the  basest  of  women,  and  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  love  and  affection  of  a  virtuous  wife, 
could  conceive  the  possibility  of  an  Edinburgh  hug,  &c.    The 
following  remarks  of  your  son,  that  man  is  cruel  and  inconstant, 
V  and  therefore  little  qualified  to  be  tied,  and  still  less  qualified  to 
be  tied  to,  I  have  answeted  by  comparing  such  men  to  the  wolf. 
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We  may  as  well  say  all  horses  shall  run  wild,  because  they  are 
desirous  of  so  doiog — the  curb  and  whip  properly  applied  are 
found  to  make  them  docile*  There  is  a  wide  difference  betwe^ 
your  son's  ideas  of  love  and  mine,  and  he  sneers  at  my  asserUon, 
that  m^n  is  a  sensitive  being,  possessed  of  superior  qualities  to 
the  brute>  that  his  love  is  of  a  more  refined  nature,  and  his 
greatest  happiness  in  love  consists  in  the  conviction  that  his 
mistress  is  solely  attached  to  himself:  hence  arise  the  pangs  of 
jealousy  and  death  from  disappointed  love.  Such,  1  repeat^  is 
my  idea  of  man  and  his  real  love.  If  1  am  to  judge  of  your  son's 
idea  of  love  from  his  reply  to  this  passage  of  my  letter  otUy^  i 
must  consider  them  gross  in  the  extreme.  His  reply  would  be  a 
sufficient  proof  of  my  assertion  in  the  mind  of  every  virtuous  man 
and  woman  among  your  readers.  He  says, ''  is  it  in  consequence 
of  his  superior  qualities  that  he  alone  requires  to  be  shackled!" 
Those  superior  qualities,  joined  to  his  natural  wants,  and  the 
peculiar  organization  of  the  female,  as  I  have  before  described, 
in  my  opinion  qualifies  them  both  for  matrimony.  He  goes  on  to 
say,  '^  as  to  death  from  disappointed  love,  it  is  as  rare  as  death 
from  sea-sickness;  atid,  though  jealousy  may  torment  a  lover, 
fand  so  much  the  worse)  in  a  husband  it  generally  proceeds 
from  fear  of  ridicule,  or  of  spurious  children — it  proceeds  rather 
from  avarice  than  delicacy.  Insure  their  wives  from  pregnancy 
and  few  husbands  would  act  to  their  wives  like  the  dog  in  the 
manger."  There  is  such  an  ignorance  of  the  affection  which  we 
Qod  in  the  married  state  in  the  first  part  of  this  reply,  and  such 
grossnessin  the  conclusion,  that  precludes  further  notice  from  me. 

Your  son  next  becqmes  sarcastic,  and  attempts  to  turn  me  into 
ridicule,  by  a  misapplication  of  my  meaning.  He  says,  '^  Your 
old  J'riend  next  rants  like  a  young  Romeo: — she  is  the  idol  of 
of  his  love,  the  god  of  his  worship,  and  the  saint  of  his  idolatry— 
because  he  is  all  thai  to  her."  On  a  reference  to  my  letter,  it 
will  be  found  that  this  is  a  garbled  quotation,  which  he,  by 
comparing  it  to  a  quotation  from  the  '^  Empire  of  the  Nairs/' 
applies  to  the  mistress,  but  which  I  applied  to  the  wife.  Wha^t 
has  my  age  to  do  (and  1  believe  1  am  younger  than  your  son) 
with  any  description  1  may  give  of  the  affection  of  man  and 
woman.  Ridicule  is  not  argument.  Your  old  boy  quotes  a 
description  from  his  work.  Compare  the  two,  and  judge  which 
is  the  Romeo. 

"  He  exults  in  paying  her  divine  honors.  What  taste  in  every 
ornament  of  her  dress,  what  expression  in  every  feature  oif  her 
countenance,  her  mien  is  the  mien  of  Venus,  her  air  the  majesty 
of  Juno,  the  wit  of  Minerva  graces  her  conversation,  her  image 
embellishes  the  solitary  walk,  her  smile  gilds  the  midnigjit 
dream,  her  presence  is  heaven,  no  courtier  is  so  humble  or  sub- 
missive as  he.  She  is  the  sovereign  of  his  soul,  his  idol,  at 
length,  the  spell  works  the  desired  effect,  her  head  cannot  sup^ 
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port  the  fragrance  of  the  incense  that  bums  at  her  feet,  she 
pities  her  adorer,  she  marries  him— her  empire  ceases,  the  god- 
dess sinks  into  a  mortal,  the  qoeen  is  treated  as  a  slave,  aia9 
po&rmfe!" 

The  diiference  between  our  descriptions  is  t — the  wife  I  drew, 
remains  a  goddess,  and  his  a  slave.  I  make  the  husband  a  lover, 
he  describes  him  a  sensual  brute.  In  continuation  of  hb  ridicule, 
he  next  says,  '*  vour  Bristol  friend,  like  Othello,  relates  the  early 
story  of  his  everlasting  love,  and  in  so  doing,  he  pricks  up  bis 
ears  like  an  old  war-horse  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and 
defies  the  Nair  to  produce  any  thing  half  so  fine,  and  half  so 
sentimental."  The  shaft  of  satire  must  be  sharp  indeed  to  pierce 
the  armour  of  age  and  experience,  and  I  am  surprised,  your 
son  has  nothing  else  to  offer  aninst  the  strong  aiguoients  dnwn 
from  time  and  experience  in  that  part  of  my  letter,  to  which,  I 
with  boldness  refer  your  readers.  The  greatest  proof  we  can 
produce  of  the  eflbct  of  any  cause  is  fh>m  experience;  therefore, 
to  illustrate  my  a^;ument,  I  was  led  into  a  description  of  (be 
feeling  of  my  youth,  and  that  the  description  might  cany  weigbt, 
I  acknowledged  myself  a  grandfather. 

To  prove  the  practicability  of  the  Nair  plan,  your  son  quotea 
the  practice  of  the  princes  on  the  Malabar  coast.  Surely 
bis  opponent  has  a  right  to  describe  what  has  come  vrithin 
his  own  knowledge.  And  there  is  a  vride  difference  between 
an  old  man's  describing  his  youthful  acts,  and  affecting  the 
follies  of  youth. 

Your  son  asks,  "  does  your  friend  consider  his  egotism  one  of 
his  superior  qualities  ?*'  This  remark  1  think  rude,  personal,  and 
uncalled  for.  \  man  in  a  thousand  ways,  may  speak  of  himself 
without  its  being  considered  egotism  ;  but  on  this  charge  your 
readers  must  judge. 

Your  son  next  quotes  the  description  which  the  old  school- 
master gives  of  his  forty  years  love  and  fidelity  to  one  woman  ; 
1  admit  its  possibility,  with  those  two,  and  millions  beside;  but 
I  presume  this  lady  did  not  try  a  dozen  lovers,  before  she  deter^ 
mined  on  her  man,  nor  did  the  schoolmaster  call  often  on  his 
mistress  and  find  bis  bed  filled  by  another.  What  can  be  the 
meaning  of /Cefeftly,  where  infidelity  wad  unrestrained  liberty 
constitutes  the  happiness  of  the  people? 

My  former  remark  on  the  character  of  the  author  proceeded 
from  the  character  of  his  work,  and  in  saying  he  was  a  bachelor, 
J  find  I  was  correct.  Shelly  approved  the  work,  and  Shelly 
separated  from  his  wife.  There  is  a  propensity  in  mankind  to 
expose  their  passions  by  their  acts.  Here  we  judge  of  the  dis- 
positions of  authors  by  their  works— and  the  letter  of  the  author 
x>f  the  ''  Empire  of  the  Nairs,"  after  yon  had  published  the 
extracts,  convinced  me,  that  the  propensities  of  the  man  were  the 
B,  though  his  physical  powers  might  have  ceased.  I  think,  had 
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be  pfttpeHy  stodied  science^^  philosophy  and  imture,  he  would  have 
laeatbe  atior  of  his  system. 

Butlhe  great  point  of  my  argumeot  in  objection  to  the  svstem^ 
yoor  SOB  baa  not  leplied  to;  for  this  plain  reason,  the  impos- 
sibilitT  of  its  refotation ;  I  mean  the  simple  act  of  supporting  the 
childrea  onder  this  mostprodactive  plan  of  producing  them.  Tis 
easy  to  imagine  scenes  of  love^gaiety,  and  pleasure,  easy  for  the 
active  fancy  of  youth  to  create  new  and  diversified  scenes  of  enjoy- 
ment, which  are  as  easy  to  be  accomplished,  as  the  wonderful 
sdventures  related  in  the  Tales  of  the  Oenii.  Man  may  wander 
in  &ncy,  bat  he  must  return  to  reality.  There  is  another  great 
omission  in  the  *'  Empire  of  the  Nairs/'  which  "is,  as  to  what  the 
women  are  to  do  for  lovers,  after  the  blossom  of  their  youth  is 
passed^ — ^If  mania  fond  of  variety, and  in  love  with  youth  and 
beauty,  can  it  be  expected,  if  there  are  no  iie^to  MnaAtm,  he 
will  Tisit  the  woman  past  the  prime  of  life,  or  pay  any  attention  to 
one  surrounded  by  a  parcel  of  children :  and  as  your  son  exclaims 
^'  alas .'  poor  wife  !"  May  1  not  repeat,  alas !  poor  woman !  han) 
U  thy  fate,  while  youth  and  beauty  lasted,  which  was  but  a  few 
years,  you  were  the  admiration  of  lovers  ;  but  now  you  most  need 
the  assistance  of  man,  you  are  scorned  and  neglected ;  because 
there  is  no  tie  to  bind  those  brutes  to  be  just. 

IbeUevethe  object  of  the  editor  of  "  The  Lion"  and  of  the  au^ 
thorsof  its  original  productions  is  one,  the  extirpation  of  that  which 
tends  to  injure  the  mind  and  morals  of  man  on  the  one  hand,and  to 
render  him  as  happy  ^  the  nature  of  his  situation  admits  on  the 
other ;  to  do  which,  they  must  act  like  reasonable  men  and  reflect 
like  pbilosoph^s;  therefore  when  writing  for  "  The  Lion,"  they 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  fancy  or  fiction,  and  the  ''  Empire 
of  the  Nans"  presents  little  else.  It  is  a  romance  of  fancy,  which 
never  can  be  realised.  Tisthe  height  of  folly,  to  entertain  or 
write  on  wishes  which  never  can  be  practised.  Man  must  take 
the  world  as  he  finds  it,  and  make  the  best  of  women  as  they  are. 
Like  the  world  which  presents  to  his  view,  hills,  dales,,  thorns, 
hriais,  gardens  and  flowers  ;  so  in  woman  will  he  find  something 
similar:  and  in  looking  to  his  own  passions,  actions,  and  inclina- 
tioos,  he  will  find  them  diversified.  The  mod  object  he  ougfal 
to  hare  in  view,  is  his  real  happiness ;  and  this  he  can  only  find 
in  true  morality.  He  must  do  unto  othecs  as  he  would  be  done 
by,  and  bear  and  forbear. 

With  this  eonviction  on  my  mind,  I  object  to  the  Nair  system ! 
because  I  oooskier  its  practice  would  demoralize  mankind,  render 
them  less  happy  and  more  vicious,  and  deprive  the  moral  man  of 
his  greatest  happiness,  the  love  and  confidence  of  his  wife,  and 
the  aifeetton  which  subsists  between  him  and  his  children.  The 
extracts  from  the  **  Empire  of  the  Nairs"  are  now  before  the 
readers  of ''The  Lion.''  My  humble  attempts  to  show  the 
afaaorditv  of  the  system  are  likewise  before  them,  with  the  reply 
of  "  A  Mothet^s  Son."  My  answer  to  that  replyls  pow  for  their  cOn- 
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sideratioD,  if  my  remarks  are  severe,  it  is  becaase  I  thiok  they 
were  called  for.  The  experieoce  of  my  life  has  taug'ht  me,  that 
man  and  woman  are  most  happy  in  being  anited  ;  that  children 
are  best  protected,  who  have  a  father^s  care,  and  that  poor  weak 
woman  finds  best  sapport,  through  her.  life,  in  a  husband's  arms. 
On  a  survey  of  nature,  I  consider  she  formed  us  for  such  a  union, 
and,  as  such,  I  subscribe  myself, 

A  Child  of  Nature. 


ANECDOTES  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  RICHARD  WATSON. 
BISH6P  OF  LANDAFF. 

WRITTEN   BY   HIMSELF. — VOL.   I. 

Page  80. — At  the  time  of  taking  their  Bachelor  of  Arts'  degree, 
the  young  men  are  examined  in  classes.  The  first  year  I  was 
moderator,  Mr.  Paley,  f afterwards  known  to  the  world  by  many 
excellent  productions,  tnough  there  are  some  political  principles 
in  his  philosophy,  which  I  by  no  means  approve)  and  Mr.  Frere, 
a  gentleman  of  Norfolk,  were  examined  together.  Paley,  I 
remember^  had  brought  me  for  one  of  the  questions  he  meant  for 
his  act,  (Etemitas  ptcnarum  contradicit  divinis  attributis  f 
I  had  accepted  it ;  and  indeed  I  never  refused  a  question  either 
as  moderator  or  as  professor  of  divinity.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
he  came  to  me  in  a  great  fright,  saying,  that  the  master  of  his 
college  (Dr.  Thomas,  Dean  of  Ely)  had  sent  to  him,  and  insisted 
on  his  not  keeping  on  such  a  question.  1  readily  permitted  him 
to  change  it,  and  told  him,  that  if  it  would  lessen  his  master's 
apprehensions,  be  might  put  in  non,  before  caniradieit,  and  he 
did  so.  Dr.  Thomas,  1  had  little  doubt,  was  afraid  of  being 
looked  upon  as  an  heretic  at  Lambeth,  for  suffering  a  member  of 
his  college  to  dispute  on  such  a  question,  notwithstanding  what 
Tillotson  had  published  on  the  subject  many  years  before. 

It  is  however,  a  subject  of  great  difficulty.  It  is  allowed  on 
all  hands  that  the  happiness  of  the  righteous  will  be,  strictly 
speaking,  everlasting;  and  I  cannot  see  the  justness  of  that 
criticism,  which  would  interpret  the  same  word  in  the  same 
verse  in  different  senses.  **  And  these  shall  go  away  into  ever^ 
tiuting  punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  everlasting  life.'' — 
Matthew  xxv.  46.  On  the  other  hand,  reason  is*  shocked  at  the 
idea  of  God  being  considered  as  a  relentless  tyrant,  inflicting 
everlasting  punishment,  which  answers  no  benevolent  end. 

Page  34. — I  might  also  have  gone  chaplain  to  the  Factory  at 
Bencoolen,  and  I  would  have  gone,  but  that  I  wanted  several 
months  of  being  able  to  take  priests  orders.  The  master  of  the 
college  hearing  of  my  intention,  sent  for  me,  and  insisted  on  my 
abandoning  my  design,  adding  in  the  most  obliging  manner, 
"  you  are  far  too  good  to  die  of  drinking  punch  in  the  torrid 
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zone/'  I  had  then  great  8f>iriU,  and  by  learning,  as  I  proposed, 
the  Persian  and  Arabic  languages,  should  probably  have  con- 
tinued but  a  short  time  chaplain  to  the  Factory.  I  have 
thanked  Ood  for  being  disappointed  of  an  opportunity  of  beconn 
ing  an  Asiatic  plunderer.  1  might  not  have  been  able  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  wealth  and  power,  to  which  so  many  of  my 
countrymen  have  unhappily  yielded  in  India. 

Page  49.— There  was  no  stipend  annexed  to  the  Professorship 
of  Chemistry,  nor  any  thing  furnished  to  the  Professor  by  the 
University^  except  a  room  to  read  lectures  in.  I  was  told  that 
the  professor  of  Chemistry  in  Paris^  Vienna,  Berlin,  Stockholm, 
&e.,  were  supported  by  their  respective  monarchs ;  and  1  knew 
that  the  reading  a  course  of  lectures  would  every  year  be  attended 
with  a  great  expense ;  and  being  very  hearty  in  the  design  of 
recommending  chemistry  to  the  attention  of  the  youth  of  the 
University  and  of  the  country,  1  thought  myself  justified  in 
applying  to  the  minister  for  a  stipend  from  the  crown.  Lord 
Rockingham  was  then  minister,  (176G)  and  Mr.  Luther,  who 
had  lately  spent  above  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  establishing 
the  whig  interest  in  Essex,  undertook  to  ask  for  it.  Though  an 
hundred  a  year,  given  for  the  encouragement  of  science,  is  but 
as  a  drop  in  the  ocean ,^  when  compared  with  the  enormous  sums 
lavished  in  unmerited  pensions,  lucrative  sinecure  places,  and 
scandalous  jobs  by  every  minister,  on  his  flatterers  and  depend- 
ants, in  order  to  secure  his  majorities  in  Parliament,  yet  1 
obtained  this  drop  with  difBculty ;  and  unless  the  voice  of  a 
member  of  Parliament  had  seconded  my  petition,  I  doubt  whether 
I  should  have  succeeded. 

Page  81.— <jrenerai  reading  is  the  most  useful  for  men  of  the 
vrorld,  but  few  men  of  the  world  have  leisure  for  it,  and  those 
who  have  courage  to  abridge  their  pleasures,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  minds,  would  do  well  to  consider  that  difibr- 
ent  books  ought  to  be  read  with  dilferent  degrees  of  attention ; 
or,  as  Lord  Bacon  quaintly  enough  expresses  it,  some  books  are 
to  be  tasted  or  read  in  part  only,  some  to  be  swallowed  or  read 
wholly,  but  not  cursorily ;  and  some  to  be  digested,  or  read 
with  great  diligence,  and  well  considered.  Of  this  last  kind  are 
the  works  of  Lord  Bacon  himself.  Nature  has  been  very  sparing 
in  the  production  of  such  men  as  Bacon ;  they  are  a  kind  of 
superior  beings ;  and  the  rest  of  mankind  are  usefully  employed 
for  whole  centuries  in  picking  up  what  they  poured  forth  at  once. 
Lord  Bacon  opened  the  avenues  of  science,  and  had  such  a  com- 
prehensive way  of  thinkingupon  every  subject,  that  a  familhirity 
with  his  writings  cannot  fail  of  being  extensively  useful  to  you 
as  an  orator ;  and  there  are  so  many  shrewd  observations  con- 
cerning human  nature  dispersed  through  his  works,  that  you 
will  be  much  vnser  for  them  as  a  private  man. 
'     1  would  observe  the  same  of  Mr.  Locke's  writings,  all  of  which 
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withoat  exceptioD,  (even  hit  leiteis  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
will  teach'yoa  acutenesi  io  detecting  sophistry  in  debate,)  may  be 
lead  over  and  over  agnin  with  infinite  advantage.  His  reasoning 
is  every  where  profound^  and  his  language  masculine.  I  hate 
the  flioMy  womanish  eloquence  of  novel  readers,  I  mean  of  such 
as  read  nothing  else,  and  wish  you«  therefore,  to  acquire  both 
justness  of  sentiment  and  strength  of  expression,  from  the  perusal 
of  the  works  of  great  men.  Make  Bacon  then,  and  Locke,  and 
wb^  should  1  not  add  that  sweet  child  of  nature,  Shakapeare, 
yoor  chief  companions  through  life ;  let  them  be  ever  upon  yoor 
table ;  and  when  you  have  an  hour  to  spare  from  business  or 
pleasure,  spend  it  with  them,  and  I  will  answer  for  their  giving 
yon  entertainment  as  loog  as  you  live. 

You  can  no  more  have  an  intimacy  with  all  books,  than  with 
all  men,  and  one  should  take  the  best  of  both  kinds  for  one's 
peculiar  friends :  for  the  human  mind  is«  ductile  to  a  degree,  and 
insensibly  conforms  itself  to  what  it  is  most  accustomed  to.  Thus 
with  books  as  with  men,  a  few  friends  stand  us  in  better  stead 
than  a  multitude  of  folks  we  know  nothing  of. 

Page  07*— Mr.  Fox  in  debating  the  Sedition  Bill,  in  December, 
1705,  said,  ^^  that  the  measures  of  the  united  branc|ies  of  the 
legislature  might  be  so  bad,  as  to  justify  the  people  in  resisting 
the  government.  This  doctrine  he  had  been  taught,  not  only  by 
Sydney  and  Locke,  but  by  Sir  O.  Saville,  and  the  late  Earl  of 
Chatham;  and  if  these  authorities  would  not  suffice,  he  would 
refer  the  House  to  a  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Watson,  the  pre- 
sent Bishop  of  Landaff,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  replete  with 
manly  sense  and  accurate  reasoning,  upon  that  delicate  but  im- 
portant subject" 

I  had  always  looked  upon  Mr.  Fox  to  be  one  of  the  most  con- 
stitutional reasoners,  and  one  of  the  most  argumentative  orators 
in  either  House  of  Parliament.  I  was,  at  the  time  this  compli- 
ment was  paid  me,  and  am  still,  much  gratified  by  it  The  appro- 
bation of  such  men  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be  dearer  to  me 
than  the  most  dignified  and  lucrative  stations  in  the  church. 

In  the  summer  of  1776,1  published  my  Apology  for  Christianity. 
The  manner  in  which  I  treated  Mr.  Gibbon,  displeased  some  of 
the  tlott^hty  polemics  of  the  time :  they  were  angry  with  me  for 
not  havinA^  bespattered  him  with  a  portion  of  that  theological 
dirt,  which.  Warburton  had  so  liberally  thrown  at  his  antagonists. 
One  of  that  gentleman's  greatest  admirers  (Bishop  Hurd,)  was 
even  so  uncandid,  as  to  entertain,  from  the  gentleness  of  my  lan- 
guage, a  suspicion  of  my  sincerity ;  saying  of  the  apology,  'Mt  is 
well  enough,  if  I  was  in  earnest." 

(To  be  eontinnefLJ 
="'**-" — .^. — ^    ■■■  ^■^— — —  .  — ^ 
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TO  THE  KING,  ON  THE  CHURCH^ 

LEITKR  AND  LB890N  THB  iSOOND. 

Sir — I  begin  with  compliment  and  end  With  criticism.  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  best  act  of  your  life,  in  relation  to  your 
jong^ly  aiilhonty  over  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is  found  in 
yoor  expressed  wish  to  the  Parliament,  that  there  shall  be  civil 
cqaality  amoo^  your  religiously  sectarian  subjects,  on  the  oondi- 
tioD,  that  the  established  chnrch  is  not  thereby  injured.  1  com^ 
pliment  the  disposition  for  civil  equality ;  but  criticise  the  condi- 
tion on  which  it  rests^  as  resulting  from  great  hypocrisy,  or  great 
polifieal  Ignorance.  Your  cession  of  civil  equality  will  ensure 
you  a  peaceful  and  complimented  reign  fbr  the  remainder  of  your 
life ;  bot  the  ostablished  church  has  long  been  decaying*,  was 
never  well  and  rightly  established,  and  must  gradually  decay  to 
anmhiiataon.  Tour  future  wisdom  will  be  found,  in  not  givfng 
yourself  any  concern  about  it ;  but  let  it  take  its  course,  and  stand, 
upon  aoch  aaoral  influence  as  it  has  in  the  country.  If  it  have 
not  this  oMiral  influence,  it  will  not  stand,  and  your  royal  power 
WUI  be  but  mocked  in  the  attempt  to  prop  it.  I  will  copy  that 
part  of  your  late  speech  by  commission  to  Parliament,  which 
really  proves,  that  the  morality  of  republicanism  is  subduing  the 
imnorality  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  established  priesthood ;; 
and  exhibita  the  best  specimen  of  a  king's  speech  that  was  ever 
made  to  subjects. 

**  My  Lords  and  GentUmen, 
^  '*  The  state  of  Ireland  has  been  the  object  of  his  Majesty's  con- 
tinued solicitude. 

*'  His  Majesty  laments  that  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 

an  Anodation  should  still  exist,  which  is  dangerous  to  the  public 

peace,  and  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  which 

keeps  alive  diacord  wad  ill-will  amongst  his  Majesty's  si|bjects^ 
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and  which  nmst,  if  peftaiiited  to  continue,  effectually  ofaitract 
every  effort  permaneiitly  to  improve  the  condition  of  Ireland. 

*'  His  Majesty  confidently  relies  on  the  wisdom  and  on  the 
support  of  his  ParliaineBt^  and  his  Majesty  feels  assured  that  you 
will  commit  to  him  such  powers  as  may  enable  hia  Majesty  to 
maintain  his  just  authority. 

''His  Migesty  recommends^  that  when  this  essential  object 
shall  have  been  accomplished,  you  should  take  into  your  delibe- 
rate consideration  the  whole  condition  of  Ireland ;  and  that  you 
should  review  the  laws  which  impose  civil  disabilities  on  his 
Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects. 

'  <<  YoB  will  constder  whether  the  removal  of  those  disabiHtieB 
can  be  effected  consistently  with  the  full  and  permimenC  s^llrt^ 
of  our  establishments  in  Church  and  State,  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  reformed  religion  established  by  law,  and  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Insfaops  and  of  the  clergy  of  this  realm,  and  of 
the  churches  committed  to  their  charge. 

**  These  are  institations  which  most  ever  be  held  sacred  in  this 
PK>testant  kii^om,  and  which  it  is  the  duty  and  the  determina* 
tion  of  his  Majesty  to  preserve  inviolate. 
.  '<  His  Majesty  most  earnestly  recommends  to  you  to  enter  upon 
the  consideration  of  a  subject  of  such  paramount  importance, 
deeply  interesting  to  the  best  feelings  of  his  people,  and  involving 
the  tranquillity  wi  concord  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the 
temper  uid  the  moderation  which  will  best  ensure  the  itooeeasfQl 
issue  of  your  deliberaticms/* 

My  theory  of  republicanism  has  always  admitted,  that  royalty 
or  monarchy  may  exist  in  name,  but  be  morally  reduced  to  a  re- 

SnUican  character.  I  have  not  even  a  system  of  repobHeanisai, 
irther  than  I  think  representation  by  full,  fair,  laid  free  eieetioa^ 
the  most  dignified  for  all  the  purposes  of  legislation  and  adasn* 
istration  of  law,  and  the  most  likely  to  be  pei^taally  incoinqiyt. 
Pray,  Sir,  proceed  to  encourage  a  legislation  for  civil  equality 
amonff  the  sects,  and  be  assured  by  one  who  is  not  of  any  not^ 
but  who  is  morally  opposed  to  all,  that  the  question  of  cath<^ 
emancipation,  or  of  civil  disaUlities  continued  upoD  or  removed 
from  the  Etoman  Catholics,  has  no  future  relation  whatever  to  the 
question  of  the  violabiiity  or  inviolability  of  the  protestant  ea- 
lablishment.  Unless  the  protestant  legislatuse  give  unasked,  the 
catholics  will  never  gain  in  England  or  Ireland  a  tithe  pig  or 
potatoe,  nor  can  they  hope  to  gain  such  a  return  of  old  system. 
They  will  certainly  seek  to  reduce  the  church  as  by  law  esta- 
blished, to  an  equality  with  their  condition ;  but  no  catholic  can 
now  or  hereafter  be  maniac  enough  to  hope  to  change  conditions 
with  the  present  established  churcli.  The  word  is  gone  forth  ia 
tills  country,  more  powerful  than  the  word  of  any  god,  lkvu 

A!9t>  aSDUOE  YOUR  SYSTEMS  AS  FAST  AS  YOU  PLEASE,  BUf  YOU 
ICUaT  NOT  ELEVATE  ANT  FUTURE  ONE  ABOVE  THE  REST. 

A  few  historical  f&ctk  will  show  you  the  ridiculous  char»Pter 
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of  ydbr  proAstfaei  delermiBfttion  iofireMrfe  inviolate  tflei^tortti^ 
ffe1ig;ioo  established  by  law,  and  the  rights  and  pririleges  of  the 
tHsmps  and  clergy  of  tnis  tealm,  luid  of  the  chordies  tomtaitted 
io  tbeir  ^hat^. 

Hennry  the  Bightli  fovrnd  dtssentiom  of  four  Imlidred  yeaM 
ateading  on  doctrinal  points  in  the  English  part  of  the  cbUiNsh  of 
ftomie.  He  determined  that  those  dissensions  should  cisase.  He^ 
wtote^  disputed,  bnmt  Opponents,  obtained  from  the  Fbpe  for  his 
saal^  the  title  of  defender  of  the  (popish)  Atilh,  immedfately 
destrejred  the  faith  and  lessened  the  pope^  authority,  ttnd  tt^ 
tained  and  has  handed  down  to  yon  meet  inm^aielj^  the  ^eMfra^ 
diisldry  title !  He  did  every  tfahig  religiously,  hot  that  whicA  He 
Myaftly  4etemiiaiied  and  pledg^ed  him^f  to  do.  Whatever  hb 
^letennined  16  do  in  profnise,  broke  away  nnder  Mm,  and  life 
tifeeted  delsrnrination  ended  in  doing  something  eontrtery  to  Use 
pwisud  determination.  He  promised  to  defbnd  the  imifbnMlty 
of  the  ftdth  of  tiie  Romish  Dhnteh,  which  he  meeoverMy  df(H« 
from  theeoantry. 

All  his  children  were  placed  in  similar  dilemmas.  The  Sin- 
aria,  fimn  thelnt  to  the  last,  played  a  similar  game,  with  wortM 
tMMqnenoes  to  themselves.  Yoorlhmily  of  the  GncHphs  has 
been  whirled  aboat  in  a  similar  teiigiOQs  vortex,  nntil  yon  find 
all  establisbment,  and  even  all  sects  breaking  away  mnh  ytNir 
fmp,aiid  the  man  would  be  rash,  that  should  attempt  to  -tite^ 
diet  what  will  be  the  last  point  of  Ihith  irhfch  yonr  maiiN/ty  simAI 
defend.  FmCh  is  bet  a  Qking  or  pttatfiple  to  be  eislaMiMed  &t  de-> 
taMled.  I  held  t^  fhr  the  beltter  and  more  d^gtifMted  title,  ^  Hm 
snsatlant  of  all  and  tsrciry  fai«h.  7%at  title  iAW  Mad  by  me,  and 
anefa  of  my  lamily  as  may  {ikei«>  to  fho  last  of  tliM^  «ttd  lA^ 
Irat  English  king  that  sht^H  thange  his  title  of  4eftMer  af  f  ka 
faithy  to  that  of  rfefsnrfef  ^  1^  irtiiA,  ai  it  ikaXi  belhMh  time  to 
thin  developed  byfiree^eussioniSbaUaitgtorimiMyandpeaebAilly 
on  the  English  throne.  Y<e«r  prieMs  cannot  sapport  yon,  nor  yon 
tliMM.  Yen  are  all  a  ehaff  before  the  bteath  of  IkeiB  dikfnsfcten. 
Aavdtoped  in  the  mantle  of  ft«e  disans^on,  1  foel  and  mOinMI 
mote  moral  tpower,  than  the  royally  rcAMl  defender  tffftKhcldi 
ertoblt.    I  MntHi^  gaeator  ttvan. 

f  fnsj  yM,  Sir,  and  your  advtem>  and  all  PratoittaMs,  to  altend 
lethatiwhiGhTs  the  «rnly  great  point  of  this  letle^;  that  the 
^pueaifen  ^  <;Stt«lka2to  A»Min«fpalton  hm  no  prt^MnlT  0t  /MUHb 
reltfiitti  U  %h9  ea«td«ttVa  of  yotot-  4dti»-Mtd6f{aA€rf,  e^  PiiktaUm 
nhHvk*.  Tile  decay  <<rf  that  ehnhih  is  to  be  brought  abbot  hjr 
Inffaerfthan  any  sectairian  meams^  Bot  as  seetarianistti  has  -dy- 
tamni  sda^eendanc^^  i  do  not  deny  \\k  iMlli^  teflnenee^  Ih 
wt**lang  <be  div^ay  ^onjotetty  with  inflddHy,  of  the  odtMisbaS 
ehofoli.  1  oalgr  tirga  thdt  the  detay  vrill  not  be  teftafdedbyfba 
ntoiflton  ef  any  lifaid  of  civil  <fiaabiliiieft  M  Ihoso  dpposdd  to  ttlft 
ehoMh.  RrottAtb  CAHiitft. 

o% 
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SCHOOL  OP  FREE  DISCUSSION,  62,  Fleet  Street.  . 

We  are  carrying  two  points  at  once  in  this  school :  first,  the 
example,  the  right  and  the  propriety  to  hold  public  meeti- 
iogs  for  free  discussion,  on  all  subjects,  on  a  Sunday,  as 
a  purpose  of  meeting  superior  to  praying,  preaching,  or  psalm 
siiifiring.;  and  second,  an  exhibition  of  a  style  of  discussion,  iQ 
which  we  calmly  and  mildly  follow  up  the  treatise  of  Cicero,  Db 
NATUit4.DspRi7M,  and  put  the  very  gods  themselves  on  their 
defence^  when  anv  one  can  be  found  to  defend  them.  On  Sjinday 
evening  last^  in  the  absence  of  every  Christian  opponent,  save 
the  mystic  ^'  rational,"  who  opposes  and  disturbs  every  com- 
pany without  improvement  to  self  or  others,  and  who,  in  theen* 
dioavour  to  raticionate  superstition,  by  retaining  ail  its  names,  and 
spiriting  away  their  spiritual  or  literal  meanings*  excites  more 
contempt  than  satisfaction  among  all  parties ;  a  sort  of  pnoclama* 
tion  was  made  to  all  system-mongers  present,  to  sjtand  forth  and 
submit  their  systems  to  the  test  of  free  discussion.  We  hope  the 
day  will  soon  arrive,  when  our  churches  shall  be  occupied  for 
this  purpose,  and  when  an  appointed  ojficer,  at  every  assembly^ 
shall  open  proceedings  by  proclamation,  and  by  way  of  parody 
we  will  suppose  the  following  :— 

O  YE8  !  o  YES  !  o  YES !  (a  phrase  very  likely  to  have  been 
handed  down  from  the  Bacchanalian  or  other  ceremonies,  as  a 
call  upoa  the  deity,  yes  being  an  etymon  both  of  Bacchus  and 
Jesus.)  OUR  SOVEREIGN  LORD  THE  KING,  (or  the  sovoreigD 
people,  or  sovereign  truth,  or  sovereign  knowledge)  recom* 

MENDETH,  THAT  ALL  P](RSONS  WHO  ARE  SUPERSTITIOUS  OR 
IMAGINATIVE,  AND  WHO  HAVE  UNKNOWN  OR  UNINTELLIGIBLE 
SYSTEMS  TO  MAINTAIN  AND  DEFEND,  WILL  STAND  FORTH 
ANA  SUBMIT  THEM  TO  THE  TEST  OF  FREE  DISCUSSION. 

Whoever  lives  to  see  this,  will  live  in  the  (ige  of  madam,  such 
as  Mr.  Cobbett's  ancestors  never  dreamt  of. 
.  One  gentleman  stood  forth  and  advanced  a  system  of  material* 
ism  upon  an  atomic  principle,  which  by  its  varied  action  of  affi* 
fiiiy,  union,  congregation,  repulsion  and  dispersion,  round  and 
round,  was  the  cause  of  all  identity  and  precedent  to  or  pro- 
duoliye  of  intelligence  in  animal  organization,  and  not  consequent 
to  an  intelligence  without  an  organization.  It  was  explained^ 
that  the  atomic  principle  was  not  that  of  Lucretius;  but  of 
modem  chemistry,  resting  its  first  principles  on  atoms  of  gas. 

Sir  Richard  Phillips,  has  an  atomic  theory  of  gaseous  action  ; 
Jbujt  the  doctrine  of  afllnities,  repulsions,  &c.  is  too  immechanical 
/or  the  scientific  knight  He  treats  of  his  atoms  as  he  treats  of 
j>lanets,  finding  a  similarity  of  mechanism  in  the  motion  of  the 
one  and  the  other,  Mr.  Carlile  tries  to  be  deep,  and  conceits 
Uiatheisa  deep  fellow;  but  he  has  lost  the  depth  that  cao 
fathom  these  systems,  or  finds  himself  out  of  his  depth,  when  be 
attempts  it. 
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Has  the  problem  a  solation,  which  attempts  to  define  an  atom 
of  gas,  whose  hitherto  known  nature,  by  every  experiment,  in 
Its  relative  connections,  is  illimitable  expansion,  or  illimitable 
condensation :  comprising  the  apparently  contradictory  property, 
in  space,  of  incalculable  magnitude,  and  incalculable  diminution? 
If  your  atom  of  gas  be  not  definite,  tangible  and  calculable  as 
a  certainty,  it  fails  you  wherewith  to  make  a  system.  Your 
system  is  broken  at  the  indefinite  point  and  becomes  your  super- 
stition, your  faith,  your  god,  your  source  of  mental  mischief,  and 
probable  misery  to  all  who  may  connect  themselves  or  be  con- 
nected with  it. 

Another  gentleman  presented  himself,  who  had  an  animacular 
system,  even  of  the  universe  of  matter,  to  propose  and  defend,  and 
spun  from  it  so  curious  a  version  of  the  Christian  religion,  as 
would  have  pleased  the  orthodox,  confounded  the  hair-splitting 
sectarian,  and  have  formed  an  establishment  that  should,  at  least 
have  bid  defiance  to  spiritual  dissent,  if  it  had  not  baflied  the 
ingenious  efforts  at  criticism  of  the  scientific  materialism  of  the 
Christian  Priestley  and  his  Unitarian  followers.  Itwassovery 
sublime,  that,  not  having  the  due  inspiration,  we  almost  fear  a 
mis-statement  of  it.    However,  we  pledge  a  best  endeavour. 

The  theory  was,  that  all  material  structure  was  the  work  of 
animalcula ;  that  it  had  a  beginning,  and  was  but  progressing 
toward  a  filling  up  and  end.    Of  course  we  were  not  so  rude  as 
to  ask  from  the  gentleman  an  account  of  the  origin  of  his  animal- 
cular  Adam  and  Eve  ;  because  it  is  not  the  rule  of  our  school  to 
call  for  an  account  of  the  origin  of  any  thing ;  and  we  must  have 
exposed  ourselves  to  the  retort,  that  we  can  no  more  account  for 
oar  animal  Adam  and  Eve,  than  the  gentleman  for  his  animalcu- 
iar  Adam  and  Eve.    All  that  we  can  know  is,  that  he  has  the 
start  of  as  as  to  origin ;  and  our  beginning  is  but  one  of  his  stu- 
pendous animalcular  effects !    There  is  such  a  mixture  of  the 
Lilliputian  and  the  Brobdinagian  in  this  theory,  that  the  concep- 
tion of  Swift  sinks  into  insignificancy  before  it ;  and  instead  of  the 
world  of  giants  having  passed  away,  instead  of  animal  structure 
lessening,  we  must  hereafter  assume  its  increase  and  gigantic  futu-. 
rity,  until  each  sun  becomes  as  large  as  its  now  solar  system,  and 
leaves  not  even  the  vacuum  of  an  atmosphere!   Oh !  for  a  system 
that  shall  stand  in  competition  with  this  !    What  a  consumma- 
tion *     Then  may  the  grand  masonic  architect  of  the  universe 
say — CONSUMMATUM  est!    Here  is  a  material  system  that  is 
finally  to  put  a  stop  to  its  own  motions,  to  clog  up  its  pores  ancl 
vacuities :  and  then,  perhaps,  for  wonders  cease,  and  all  figures 
are  Uteralized  in  this  system,  is  realized  the  story  of  the  PIkb- 
aix,  our  great  material  nest  of  animalcula  is  to  take  fire,  and  out 
of  the  ashes  shall  spring  a  new  animalcular  Adam  and  Eve,  per* 
haps,  hermaphroditic,  bone  of  one  bone  and  flesh  of  one  flesh,  as 
some  ingenious  Jews  say  for  their  Adam  and  Eve,  to  begin  a  new 
system !    We  really  conceit  that  we  have  reached  the  inspiration 
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and  divine  revelation  of  this  subject,  and  feel  a  difflculty  ia 
descending  to  report  the  trifling  objections  that  were  advanced 
against  this  most  wonderful  of  all  wonderful  theories !  However^ 
we  will  leave  the  clouds,  eat  some  bread  and  cheese,  go  to  bed, 
and  try  if  the  morning  will  restore  as  to  our  old  character  of 
matter-of-fact  criticism.    So,  good  night,  reader. 

Our  animalcnlar  theorist  assumed,  that  when  a  wound  was 
made  on  the  animal  body,  the  process  of  healing  was  that  of  ani- 
malcnlar design  and  labour,  to  repair  the  damage  and  fill  up  the 
gap. 

It  was  objected  to  this,  first,  that  if  the  bod^  were  a  mass  of 
animalcula,  there  could  be  nothing  but  generation  for  the  process 
of  healing,  and  nothing  but  mutual  destruction  for  subsistence 
and  procreation ;  and  second,  that  as  natural  wounds  were  known 
to  be  formed  and  perpetuated  by  animalcnlar  action,  and  that  the 
principle  of  such  animalcnlar  action  was  rather  to  d^troy  than  to 
repair,  requiring  a  removal  of  the  destructive  power  before  the 
healing  process  could  begin,  a  conflicting  idea  or  diflSculty  i;^- 
tentea  itself,  which  could  only  be  gotten  over  by  the  Christian 
solution  of  God  and  Devil,  good  and  evil  spirits,  pervading  every 
human  body*— God  and  his  aneels  having  the  ascendancy  in  the 
body  while  in  a  state  of  health,  or  as  representing  the  healthy 
am'malcula,  and  the  Devil  and  his  little  imps  having  the  ascen- 
dancy when  wounds  and  disorder  are  produced.  There  is  ground- 
work in  this  animalcnlar  theory  for  a  very  pretty  and  very  com- 
plete Lilliputian  solution  of  the  mysteries  and  hitherto  unintelli* 
gibilities  of  the  Christian  religion.  And  as  the  theory  must  have 
one  kind  of  animalcula  in  animal  matter,  another  kind  in  vegeta- 
ble matter,  and  a  third  in  mineral  matter,  there  is  an  intelligible 
Trinity  in  Unity  wherewith  to  cap  the  divine  system. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  granted,  that  no  one  could  be  com* 
potent  to  judge  of  this  animalcnlar  theoiy,  who  bad  not  made 
very  minute  microscopic  observatioos  on  the  subject:  that  the 
microscope  presented  to  our  consideration  a  world  of  wonders  a» 
to  animalcnlar  existence,  against  which  a  planetary  system  of  the 
universe  could  weigh  as  nothing  in  the  scale  of  admiration  and 
arrangement. 

Chemically,  it  was  objected  to  the  theory,  that  all  animal 
existence  required  an  additional  gas,  in  its  formation,  to  that 
which  the  vegetable  required,  which  is  evidenced  in  the  fact, 
that  the  tribe  of  zoophytes  partakes  of  a  small  portion  of  that  gas« 
and  as  animal  matter  could  not  exist  without  azote,  there  could 
be  no  animalcnlar  action  where  azote  was  not. 

We  can  no  more  adopt  this  animacular  system,  than  any  other 

Eneral  system ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  investigation,  as  it  cannot 
1  like  the  alchemic  search  for  gold,  the  philosopher's  stone,  or 
an  universal. solvent,  to  lead  tt>  much  useful  knowledge. 

The  French  Optimist  rose  the  last,  and  said  he  was  not  quitd 
satisfied  with  the  accounts  Mr.  Carlile  hadgiven  of  his  opiniona 


in  tte  two  last  namben  of  '^The  Lkm.''  He  meaiil  to  have 
krtiodMed  tlie  sabjeet  agaw  to  day ;  bat  having  foand  the  com* 
pany  le  adively  engaged,  be  wished  to  appoint  next  Sunday 
eiren^g,  when,  to  simpUty  the  diseoMion,  he  would  maintain 
aflnnatifely  the  question  of  THE  EXISTENCE  OP  A  GOD. 

He  then  obienred«  that  the  Tariety  of  ey^eeme  just  introdueed, 
and  diw^lt  upon  with  so  aiueh  eomplacency  fry  each  schener,  and 
MMeessivaly  assoMed  as  the  only  gmuine  cause  of  the  existence 
of  tlia  aniiiena,  eoafinned  his  opItaMfiii ;  because  all  those  per* 
sons,  aeeoidtng  to  their  own  decla«ations>  enjoyed  the  happiness 
vasalting  f  min  the  possession  of  trmtk,  though  perhaps  all  of  them 
withmtt  exception,  had  built  their  eyelsme 

*•  On  the  bftftolMs  fcbrie  of  a  Tision/* 
while  the  continnation  of  their  intellectual  conflicts,  and  the  pro- 
gressiTe  disco?eries  in  physical  sciences,  could  not  fail  to  increase 
thehrsfaafe  of  happiness,  as  they  would  approach  nearer  the 
Mtiimmie  invariable  truth. 

He  hdng  invited  to  embark  in  the  con^'cf ,  begged  leave  to 
object  strenuously  to  the  assumptions  that  attributMl  a  supreme 
power  to  tfntmdteiila,  or  afofiM,  gass«,  8tc. ;  and  thus  erected 
them  into  as  many  omnipolefif  deities,  whom  every  schemer 
seemed  to  worship  in  his  heart,  though  he  did  not  kneel  lite 
other  Bopentitionists  before  their  fancifnl  materieU  almighties. 

The  emntpofenf  animahula  system  appeared  to  liim  less 
absurd  than  the  omnipoteni  atoms,  omnipotent  gases,  and  other 
oflsasjpotoU  matter  s^^tems ;  because,  even  the  lowest  degree  of 
life  and  locomotion  was  more  likely  the  result  of  either  an  inter- 
nal or  external  tn^eUtgence,  which  is  the  most  indispensable 
attribute  of  a  deity:  but  ^till  this  minor  absurd  system  he  con- 
sjdefed  as  a  very  great  absurdity. 

Ifamimaleula  are  the  principal  or  Jlrst  eotieeof  the  existence 
of  our  planet,  its  most  primitive  materials,  granite,  &c.  must  be  a 
man  of  onsmalctf/a  / 

He  declared  he  had  not  the  least  pretension  to  science,  but 
begged  to  state,  that  animalcula  appeared  to  him  an  exclusive 
property  of  our  atmosphere,  operating  variously  and  constantly 
the  ieesmposieion  of  every  existence  upon  our  sphere,  in  order  to' 
keep  pace  with  their  constant  reproductions  or  recompositions, 
and  that  such  physical  law,  fsr  from  being  aUtn4  destruetifj& 
power,  impressed  his  judgement  with  a  belief  in  the  existence  of 
a  meat  wise  preserver,  ami  supremely  powerful  intelligenoe. 

He  contended  against  theassomption,  that  intelligent  or  moral 
psmu  mimi  proceed  from  j^sical  power,  and  cannot  precede 
as,  Hk  if  8a<^  (proposition)  lis  tme^  in  the  developement  of  a 
J^tMMui  bmgy  it  appeared  to  him  utterly  erroneous,  with  respect 
%B  the  geoersA  system  of  the  universe,  and  assuredly,  before  man 
•ppewed  upon  earth,  all  the  prwer^tions  made  to  receive  him, 
prove  that  an  inteHig^  or  wi&ral  power  did  precede  the  pfayn- 
eat  fonsttliOii  of  our  spedes  and  coiudnot  have  proceeded  from  it> 
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*  jae  JuUy  suggested  to  reeommeiid  to  men  oC^ienee  the  ooo- 
structioQ  of  an  ingenious  microscope  of  the  highest  magnitude^ 
vrith  Kpneumaiie  apparatus,  (an  air  pump)  in  order  to  ezamioe 
the  initrnal  structure  of  minerals,  vegetables,  but  especially 
animals ;  and  he  thought  it  will  be  found  to  the  great  astonish* 
ment  of  the  universal  animalc^  believere,  that  not  one  siagle 
animalcule  is  employed  in  the  oompotftlioti  of  any  body  upon 
earth,  not  even  of  the  animals,  but  that  their  exclusive  action,  as 
he  had  said,  is  to  decompose  the  surface  of  every  solid  body, 
exposed  to  tbeatmosphereand  to  act  more  or  less  powerfully  io 
decomposing  such  fluids  that  have  more  or  less  the  faculty  of 
absorbing  Uie  atmospherical  air. 

He  concluded  by  complimenting  some  of  the  ladies  present, 
for  their  regular  attendance  at  the  Atheneum  on  Sunday  moro- 
ings,  and  at  our  school  on  the  Evenings ;  spite  of  the  general 
dryness  of  the  subjects  for  minds  brought  up  in  such  complete 
slavery,  as  are,  as  yet,  those  of  the  most  interesting  half  of  the 
human  species,  in  this  enlightened  and  liberal  country.  He 
assured  them,  however,  that  the  fault  was  io  a  great  degree  their 
own ;  for,  if  they  would  join  gradually  the  men  in  the  intellec- 
tual warfare,  they  would  soon  be  the  instruments  of  their  eman- 
cipation by  which  all  the  human  race  would  be  highly  benefitted. 
He  declared,  he  never  would  form  a  life  engagement  with  any 
woman,  that  should  not  possess  the  moral  courage  to  defend  her 
rights,  or  express  clearly,  before  a  company  of  any  number  and 
qualification,  her  thoughts  upon  all  subjects  within  the  circle  of 
her  knowledge,  or  that  should  not  be  able  to  manage  her  own 
fortune,  and  should  be  degraded  enough  as  to  believe  that  she 
must  obey  him,  and  has  not  the  right  to  enjoy  a  perfectly  equal 
freedom  like  him,  and  behave  towanls  him  in  every  circumstance, 
of  life  on  the  footing  of  the  strictest  reciprocity. 


DR.  JOHNPYE  SMITH  vereue  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR. 

Dr.  Smith,  of  Homerton,  has,  at  last,  avowed  hu  authorship  of 
the  controversy  with  Mr.  Taylor,  in  putting  his  name  to  a 
''Rejoinder,''  which  professes,  (but  oh!  how  deficient!)  to 
answer  '<  Syntagma,"  an  advertisement  of  which  we  very  proudly 
insert,  and  the  only  advertisement  for  which  we  ever  took  a  sum 
of  money,  in  the  present  number  of  *'  The  Lion.** 

There  are  two  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  this  '*  Rejoinder," 
which  add  nothmg  to  the  merit  of  the  Doctor.  First :  That  it  is 
even  ludicrous  to  perceive,  how  he  evades  the  question  of  the 
human  existence  of  Jesus  Christ :  and  second,  that  the  Doctor  is 
a  very  bad  specimen  of  the  effect  of  the  Christian  religion  upon 
the  human  temper;  for  it  is  clear,  that  while  he  writes,  he  is 
bursting  with  personally  vituperative  invectives,  not  at  all  short 
of  what  is  vulgarly  called  the  Billingsgate  style.  He  is  not  eon- 
tent  to  leave  the  reader  to  draw  an  inference ;  but  he  would 
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haw  ttseoBdeiuD  before  we  exaniiie:  cry  (tar  llrfti,  and  then 
BTOk  (perhaps  in  vain)  for  a  proof  of  the  impiitatioD.  Frqoi  tl^e 
Doctor's  exhibition  of  temper,  we  shoa^d  concli^Je,  that,  had  he 
all  the  Tirtaes  and  all  the  graces  opposed  to  him  in  a  matter  of 
lUth,  he  would  Billingsgate  them  also.  However/we  have 
socli  a  liking  for  dii^cassion,  that>  rather  than  not  have  it,  we  will 
take  it  op  with  all  the  bad  temper  that  Dr,  Smith  or  any  other 
doctor  may  be  pleased  to  bring  into  the  field;  and  though  we 
would  not  proclaim  our  champion  faultless,  or  that  Dr.  Smith 
has  not  on  some  points  well  and  properly  corrected  him,  yet 
they  are  minor  pointo,  not  at  all  affecting  the  g^eat  question  of  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  gospels,  and  that,  on  all  the  major 
pouats,  on  all  that  is  of  importance  in  the  discussion,  our  Reverend 
Deistical  Controversialist  is  indeed  a  champion. 

The  major  propositions,  on  which  the  gospel  or  gospels  mast 
be  supported,  are  four:— 

first,— That  there  did  and  does  exist  such  a  God  as  the  gos* 
pels  reveal  or  assume.— 7%a<  prowmtion  m  disputed. 

Seoood/— That  such  a  God  had  such  a  connection  with  a 
Jewish  female  and  produced  such  a  son  as  Jesus  Christ—- TAal 
pr^potitionisduputed. 

Thirds— That  such  a  son  of  God,  as  Jesus  Christ,  did  work 
miracles  or  supernatural  circumstances,  did  humanly  die  and 
did  supematurally  return  to  life  and  took  his  departure  from  the 
earth  in  Jndea. — That  proposition  m  disputed. 

Fourth^— That  the  books,  which  set  forth  such  strange  rela- 
tioos,  have  the  best  authority,  or  authority  as  good  as  any  books 
can  bear  with  them,  of  their  historical  accuracy. — Thatproposi- 
turn  is  also  disputed. 

5och  are  the  major  points  to  be  maintained  in  a  discussion  of 
the  validity  of  the  Christian  religion.  All  that  can  be  said  about 
the  genoioeness  and  authenticity,  and  antiquity,  and  harmony, 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  can  form  but  minor  considera- 
tions in  the  total  question.  We  summon  the  attention  of  Dr. 
Smith,  of  every  Christian  controversialist,  and  of  every  Christian, 
to  the  forthcoming  and  speedily, to  be  published ''  DIEGESiS,  by 
THs  Rxv.  Robert  Taylor."  We  can  answer  for,  without  con- 
8olta]|gythe  Reverend  Prisoner,  that  he  will  be  quite  content  to 
leave  the  Doctor  in  possession  of  all  the  triumph  he  can  claim  in 
his  answer  to  **  Syntagma/' and  will  not  greet  him  with  a  re-rejoiq- 
der  other  than  in  a  letter  in  ^*  The  Lion."  And  we  make.this  offer 
to  the  Doctor  or  the  society  that  publishes  his  pamphlet,  that,  in, 
ordet  to  further  the  ciroulation.  of  both  publications,  we  wjll. 
exchange  sheet  for  sheet  of  the  Syntagma  for  their  pampU^ 
BO  that  they  may  be  sold  together,  or  to  such  persons  as  have, 
read  the  one  and  not  the  otto. 

Dr.  Smith  professes  to  vnpe  his  hands  of  Mr.  Taylor's  persepu- 
tioo;  but  has  he  no  acqUMntance,  no  influence,  with  his.avowed 
peisecator,  Alderman  Brown?      Has  he  gone  to  the  avowed 
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ntfseealoii,  to  aay:-^*'  cease  to  penecnte  this  man,  t  will  wrile' 
Mm  down?"  To  stand  off  and  cry  shamC;!  when  other  interfe- 
mice  night  put  m  atop  to  the  shame,  is  to  participate  in  that 
shame.  And  snch  is  the  condnct  of  every  Christian  teacher, 
who  silently  aoqniesoes  in  or  who  ineflfectoally  interferes  to  pre- 
vent a  perseeation  for  matters  of  opinion.  It  is  a  disfirace  to 
teach  that  which  is  supported  by  persecution.  K.  C. 

THE  ECCLESIASTIC. 

To  ihe  Editor  of"  The  Lion.'' 
9iE-"A  few  days  since  the  prospectos  of  a  new  weekly  paper, 
called  the  Eedeoie^tic^  was  put  into  my  hands,  the  first  number 
of  which  was  to  have  made  its  appearance  on  the  3 1st  ult.  Qv 
the  nature  and  design  of  this  publication  I  desire  to  make  a  few 
remarks. 

The  following  passage  stands  conspicuously  at  the  head:  "But 
1  say  unto  you,  love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  ;fou,  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despiteftiTly 
use  you  and  persecute  you/'— Matt.  v.  44. 

This  language  is  constantly  on  the  tongue  of  every  Christian — 
all  lay  claim  to  it.  all  boast  of  it,  but  none  observe  it ;  and  those 
very  gentlemen  who  drew  up  this  prospectus  ought  to  have  recol- 
lected that  part  of  Deborah's  song,  "  eurot  ye  bitterly  the  ene^ 
miee  of  the  Lord," — or  of  King  David's  prayer,  **  Destroy  thott^ 
them,  O  God,  thai  hate  thee^^-^wonid  have  been  better  suited  to 
Christian  practice,  than  this  inconsistent  passage  which  they  en^ 
deavour  to  pawn  on  the  credulous  and  unthinking.  Is  this  a  just 
or  consistent  motto  to  assume,  at  the  very  time  when  the  cause' 
they  are  endeavouring  to  advocate,  and  the  very  system  which 
tiMy  are  trying  to  dress  up  with  this  garb,  retains  a  victim  to  it$ 
vHe  pemecuting  spirit  in  its  inquisition  at  Oakham  f  That  very 
religious  Constitution  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  which  has  committed  this  outrage  on  justice  and  huma- 
nity, is  the  very  one  which  the  reverend  editors  of  this  paper 
engage  to  advocate;  for  the  prospectus  informs  us,  that  the 
hilars  of  several  clergymen  of  the  established  church  are  to  be 
-engaged  in  this  production,  with  the  design  of  makine  it  i^  aux- 
iHaiy  to  that  establishment.  Whoever  looks  behind^  Uie  scenery* 
of  the  religious  force,  must  be  led  to  view  this  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  hy  taw  eetailiehed,  as  the  last 
dying  effort  of  the  reUgious  hmnbug.  Indeed,  the  professed  in* 
tention  to  reconcile  philosophy  and  Christianity,  '^  the  two  dead- 
Veal  enemies  that  ever  looked  each  other  in  the  face,"  is  an  ad- 
miflsifon  of  thmr  weahnem,  and  a  proof  that  the  high  ctrcnlatioft 
of  the  patient  will  admit  of  reduetioB  by  no  other  lyieans  than 
tiioae  which  must  ultimately  stagvale  its  Kfe*s  tinid. 

The  prespectas  commences  by^piesentigg  the  present  aspect 
of  human  amirs  to  the  attention  of  Christians  and  philosophers. 
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U  «lMtes  parlkviarly  to  the  iefbete  prodiMed  in  tUi  ooutry  hf 
the  diaeemiiiation  of  kaowled^^  bvt  observes,  (somewbal  tike 
the  fOY.  J.  ClaytoD,  whose  sposch  I  had  some  time  since  noticed 
HI  **  The  Lion/')  that  the  procpress  of  scienHlle  knowledge,  to  be 
pvodoctive  of  ^ooi  to  mankind^  must  be  subservient  to  religion. 
O^  yes,  sobservient  to  religion  !    The  talisman  of  religion  mast 
give  the  polishing  nib  even  to  the  seiences,  before  they  can  be- 
come tiiily  nsefol  for  human  purposes.    In  the  third  paragraph 
we  read  as  follows:  *'  To  render  the  intelltgence  which  is  now 
so  widely  bein^  spread!  subservient  to  this  end — to  avert  from 
seepticism  the  immature  understanding  in  the  incipient  stirpes  oC 
philoscpby— >to  instate  religion  on  the  throne  of  mind,  and  cause 
virtue  to  keep  pace  with  science— to  give  to  reason  the  guardian- 
ship of  faith,*  and  by  a  knowledge  of  the  demonstrable  evidences 
of  its  divine  authority,  to  raise  man  from  being  the  mere  uareflect* 
ing  telegraph  of  truth,  to  the  character  and  influence,  amidst  his 
iMnily  and  sphere,  of  a  disciple,  advocate  and  teacher  of  Chris- 
tianity— to  constitute  in  short  the  pnblie  intellect  a  sanctfiaiy  for 
the  vrfU,  and  a  conscious  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  the  creator, 
would  be  to  attain  the  greatest  good ;  and  with  the  aid  of  science 
and  philosophy  to  enisle  and  expand  the  character  and  happi- 
ness of  man,  and  rear  to  his  maker  and  to  eternity  a  RKHionient  of 
mind,  commemorative  of  the  glory  and  blessing  of  creation.'' 

TMs  is  certainly  saying  a  great  deal  in  fow  words,  but  unfortu- 
nately for  the  rev.  editors,  it  says  too  much  for  their  cause.  Every 
one  who  knovrs  any  thing  of  past  history,  knows,  that  the  most 
bariMTous  aees  that  ever  overhung  the  world,  were  those  of  reli<- 
gion,  not  science ;  that  when  reli^on  flourished,  science  disap- 
peared :  and  who  can  deny  that  it  is  to  the  revival  of  science,  and 
lis  tnompb  over  religion,  |[superstition,)  that  we  owe  all  that  we 
poesesB  worth  retaining;  and  yet  with  these  facts  staring  us  in 
the  face,  vre  are  insultingly  told  that  faith  is  to  be  the  guarditt 
of  reason. 

When  we  consider  how  much  this  blessed  guardian  has  cost 
mankind— the  torrents  of  human  blood  that  have  flowed  from  its 
alUff — ^the  enmity  and  disunion  that  it  has  sown  among  men— 
the  power  that  it  has  put  into  the  hands  of  tyrants,  temporal  and 
sptritu^-^mi^  we  not  fairly  ask,  are  these  the  demonstrable 
evidences  of  its  divine  authority  ?  I  may  be  told,  in  the  canting 
hnguage  of  the  day,  that  these  are  not  theeffects  of  true  religion ; 
fhat  it  is  not  accountable  for  such  excesses.  But»  losing  sight 
for  a  moment  of  the  fact,  that  the  Bible  aflbrds  abundant  pre- 
cedent and  sanction  of  the  most  crue)  conduct,  I  would  ask,  is 
not  a  system  which  teaches  men  to  despise  reason,  and  mis- 
trust the  evidence  of  their  senses,  frurly  chargeable  with  every 
evil  oomntttedby  Hs  votaries.  Such  is  religion— ^uch  is  the 
CThristian  religion,  notwithstanding  the  pretended  philanthropy 
with  which  those  rererend  editors  would  adorn  it.  But,  looking 
*  Philosopbiea),  no  doQbr. 
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«t  ibe -presdfit  aspect  of  hmmai  aflkin,  and  jadlg^iiig  from  past 
/oxperienoe,  may  we  not  fairly  suspect  that  other  motives  than 
those  which  spring  from  philanthropy  and  a  love  of  troth,  have 
induced  those  severend  gentlemen  to  engage  in  this  publicatioa. 
What  guarantee  have  we  for  the  sincerity  of  their  motives,  wheo 
we  know  that  their  very  existence  depends  on  the  stability  of 
the  cause  they  are  engaged  to  support  ?  Will  they  even  afford 
an  evidence  of  their  desire  to  promote  truth,  by  opening  the 
pages  of  the  Ecclesiastic  to  free  and  fair  discussion  on  the  boasted 
evidences  of  their  divine  revelation,  which,  if  true,  would  court 
discussion,  and  profit  by  it !  But  this  would  not  suit  the  object 
of  the  Ecclesiastic.  Its  avowed  guardian  against  the  stubborn 
power  of  reason  \a  faith — ^yes,  faith,  the  curse  of  the  human  race, 
and  the  death-knell  of  which  has  already  been  sounded' by  phi- 
Josophy.  The  parsons  are  not  ignorant  of  this,  and  an  attempt 
at  reconciliation  is  preferable  to  a  defeat;  but  they  can  no  more 
succeed  in  reconciling  philosophy  and  superstition  than  in  uniting- 
'  oil  and  water — there  is  no  chemical  affinity  in  the  materials. 

If  they  will  learn  wisdom  I  would  recommend  them  to  exer« 
cise  it  in  time,  and  I  will  venture  to  tell  them  in  what  that  wis- 
dom consists:  it  is  in  nothing  less  than  so  cutting,  carving,  and 
metamorphosing  their  divine  revelation  as  to  leave  nothing' 
standing  in  it  but  demonstrable  truths.  Nothing  short  of  this 
will  effect  a  reconciliation  with  philosophy.  Such  a  course 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  one  that  affords  the  shadow  of  a 
hope  for  the  continuance  of  their  labours.  They  would  then 
possess  a  Bible  worjthy  of  the  name  of  holy,  because  it  would 
contain  truth.  It  would^  moreover,  put  an  end  to  further 
wrangling  and  disputation  among  Christians,  and  tend  to  restore 
to  them  that  of  which  the  present  revelation  has  deprived  theni^^ 
namely,  the  exercise  of  their  reasoning  faculties.  It  would,  also, 
put  an  end  to  further  prosecutions,  persecutions,  and  impiijson- 
ment  for  blasphemy,  and  do  more  to  promote  peace  and  good* 
will  among  men,  than  all  the  Ecclesiastics  and  divine  reve-, 
lations  in  existence. 

I  had  been  for  twenty  years  a  believer  in  the  divine  revelation 
of  the  Bible;  a  warm  advocate  and  supporter  of  Christianity.; 
brought  up  and  educated  a  member  of  the  church  by  law 
established ;  and,  subsequently,  passed  through  various  sects  into 
that  of  the  most  primitive  observers  of  the  Christian  system — and 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  testifying,  that  I  never  was  acquainted 
with  an  individual  during  that  period  whose  natural  character 
was  not  superior  to.  his  religious  one.  And  I  also  declare,  that 
it  was  the  bad  effects  of  religion  on  the  human  mind  that  first 
led  me  to  that  investigation  of  the  subject  which  ended  in  the 
rejection,  of  it,  as  a  gross  imposition  on. mankind.  When  I  state 
that  I  had  taken  nearly  two  years  to  come  to  this  decision,  I  pre- 
sume it  capnot  be  said  that  I  had  not  afforded  myself  time  to 
weigh  all  arguments  for  and  against.    The  prejudices  of  edu- 
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cation,  and  the  terrors  'which  reli^on  inspires  into  a  cbn- 
scientious  mindy  most  necessarily  protract  a  decision  which,  under 
dHTerent  inltiience,  woald  be  made  in  an  hour.  And  I  am  per*^ 
suaded,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  hold  up  the  mirror  of  retigioti 
to  the  eyea  of  rational  men  to  convince  them  that  virtue,  in  the 
proper  and  just  sense  of  the  term,  has  sufTered  ;  that  the  human 
minid  has  been  debased ;  that  mankind  have  been  injured ;  and 
the  progress  of  science  and  philosophy  greatly  retaided  by  ili 
relleetion.  A  Lover  of  Truth  and  Virtue. 

TO  DANIEL  SYKES,  ESQ.  M.P.  RECORDER  OP  HULL. 

Sir, — ^l  have  been  urgently  requested  by  the  distressed  parents 
of  the  unfortunate  young  girl,  late  in  the  service  of  the  Reverend 
Barnabas  Shaw,  MethoSst  Missionary  preacher,  to  intercede 
witb  you  on  her  behalf.    You  will  recoUect  that  she  was  con* 
vieted  at  the  late  sessions  here,  on  her  own  confession,  of  having 
pilfered  several  trinkets.    Upon  mature  consideration,  1  do  not 
perceive  the  propriety  of  my  soliciting  your  clemency  on  her 
account,  as  a  personal  favour  to.  myself,  for  were  I  in  your 
situation,  I  would  listen  to  no  sueh  solicitations,  even  from  ray. 
dearest  friends,  but  be  guided  solely  by  a  sense  of  justiise  and  of 
duty  to  the  public  You  are  actuated  no  doubt  by  similar  motives, 
yet  I  believe  you  will  have  no  objection  to  receive  any  further 
infoimatioathat  may  be  offered  to  you,  respecting  her  character 
and  conduct,  nor  refuse  to  mitigate  her  sentence,  should  she 
appear  entitled  to  it.    The  infiormation  which  1  am  going  to 
communicate  to  you,  being  of  public  interest,  I  address  you  with- 
tMit  apology,  through  a  public  medium.    Previously  to  passing 
sentence  on  the  poor  girl,  you  seemed  to  be  much  embarrassed  to 
account  for  her  repeated  dishonest  acts,  as  her  previous  conduct 
and  character  were  exemplary.    Possibly  the  solution  I  now 
offer,  may  make  the  matter  still  more  puzzling  to  sonae  indi- 
viduals.   Her  worthy  parents,  though  reduced  in  circumstances, 
brought  her  up  in  the  paths  of  virtue.    My  wife's  evidence  on 
her  trial,  proved  that  she  had  heem  a  year  or  two  in  6ur  service, 
and  that  during  all  that  time,  she  had  conducted  herself  with  the 
greatest  propriety.    Not  a  single  act  of  dishonesty  did  she  commit 
in  her  next  situation ;  but  ^  evil  communications  corrupt  good 
maoDCTB."    After  she  had  been  a  few  months  with  the  Reverend 
Barnabas,    and  blessied  ioitk  the  unspeakable  pritnlege^  of 
preaching,  praying,  and  hymn^nging,  she  becomes,  according 
to  their  own  account,  a  consummate  thief  and  liar.    Now  I 
crave  your  attention  to  this  essential  point,  and  to;the  fact,  that 
wliilst  she  was  with  us,  she  never  heard,  to  my^knowledge,  a 
sing-Ie  sermon,  prayer,  psalm  or  hymn.    She  might  liave  gone  to 
any  place  of  worship  she  pleased,  but  she  never  expressed  a  iwish 
to  that  effect^  nor  did  she  gad  about  the  streets. on  Sunda.;^like 
other  servant-girls.  / 1  •  i : :  i  i  .  I 
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I  will  nentkNi  aiMlthfr  iMuurkl^te  Irait  in  her  cbarteter.  She 
abe^ulljghve  up  her  Wi^g«t  to  her  Migeiil  parente,  mad  th«a 
deprived  henelf  of  the  power  of  proeuriDi^  those  Kttle  artielea  of 
€11017,  which  Ofo  genvMy  so  gimtifying  to  the  Vanity  of  yoiiii|^ 
llBBialet.  She  posieMed  a  degree  of  aoitteiiieas  and  inteUigatiee, 
eoperior  to  yoiikig-  girls  io  general,  and  'Wbs  bettdea  one  of  the 
ttMMt  ioduitrfoiM  imd  best  tempered  etteatwes  that  e^r  existed. 
I  repeatedly  expressed  a  wish  to  my  wife  that  **  Abo"  might 
meet  with  a  situatioa,  more  saitable  to  her  talents  aad  merit. 
Such  haying  been  hercoodnct  and  <fisposition,  whilst  with  us, 
ma  will  not  be  surprised,  when  1  tell  joa,  tibat  on  my  wife'ls 
hearing  of  her  beiDg-  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction,  she  burst 
into  tears,  and  entcettted  me  to  pieTent,  if  possible,  theeoiimilt^ 
9i  "poor  Ann"  to  gaol  for  trial.  I  readily  eompUed  wiHi  try 
wile's  wishes,  and  aiged  the  **  pious"  Mk  in  the  mildest  mmmer, 
4o  proceed  no  fmiher  against  the  poor  girl,  lepresedting^to  them 
the  agoniasd  fiselings  of  her  worthy  pojfenis'  "the  piobablj 
asrioes  efbct  it  would  haye  on  her  fkther  ut  paitwuhr,  who  is 
aabjeot  to  fits»  and  who  had  already  eitffered  «  qoidc  succession 
t>f  them  from  the  agitsition  of  his  ssrad.  ''Ah !  but  ear  duty  !• 
society,'' was  the  reply.  What  !efe  there  net  eseoipUssutfcient 
already  to  deter  others  from  cmuasittiog  simtiar  crimes  f  How 
will  society  be  tenedited,  said  I,  by  year  cansing*  this  youn^ 
ereatnre  to  be  put  into  the  wicked  osiaipeny  ef  hantened  sml 
abandoned  oflbodem?  If  she  be  bfed  nbw^  she  must  atmUiit 
fteeessarily  come  out  of  prison  atUi  mere  depraved. 

All  this  leasotting  was  of  so  aVail  ^th  the  Methodisls.  I 
might  haye  quoted  the  scripteros  in  support  of  wf  ergoomntuv 
but  this  I  refmaned  fromdoiqg,  leA  it  might  appear  like  badtev 
from  my  lips.  The  pious  tineeur  of  these  "^  gedly"  folk,  was  not 
content  with  eyidenee  enlBeient  te  oonyidt  tbs  girl,  but  m  etder 
te  faamm  and  distrte  her  friends  the  mere,  they  seryed  sutpomae 
oe  her  aged  grandmother  and  on  her  younger  sialer,  five  yeal« 
eM^  whom  ydu  yefy  property  ordered  ootof  the  witness tx>x.  They 


Iftewise  yranted  to  get  seme  ether  toiwrgv  agvnst  **  poor  ABm^** 

with. 


[  for  that  f»orpoae  applied  te  the  ladieB  With  whem  she  liyad 
or  te  her  engi^iner  hetsalf  is  the  sertida  of  the  **fdif*' 
mabaa,  but  they  failed  eoisptetely,  for  Vhis  plain  leasen^^she 
had  been  scrupulously  honest  whUe  tn  tfaetr>serime.  When  Ann 
beeoews  ootiverted  to  a  thief,  ahe  note  •  yery  ^ngtHor  fmrt. 
Instead  bf  pawniikg  or  sellinf  th«  tcin1Ms»  she  ^ves  them  t# 
Mifl^booriiqr  childmta  for  pteythinga.  *^  Evai^gelicar'  tUeyeap 
en  the  contfaty,  tern  them  quiddy  into  nKmey.  it  may  b# 
peeper  to  selate^  how  Ann  was  trepenned  hste  a  eanfeteien. 
When  llfst  accused,  she  deeied'4ibe  charge,  but  beisig  thveateiMi 
with  ft  censteble  if  she  persisted^  and  prooiised  forgiyeness^f  sha 
WMld  acknowledge  her  ^ilt^  ^he  Was  ittduced  4e  ssake  smpte 
etfafession.  This  I  am  Assared  it  a  fiset,  and  sa<!h  n  ease  ha 
Ixmdon,  would  immediately  haye  been  tbrownout eC eonr(. 
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Mf.  Cifttle  «isMi  thtt  all  valigioa  liu  a  tieioftB  tendeaey. 
H«re  joa  have  a  practical  illnstiatioii  of  it,  at  least  of  M^tlndimi* 
wluehisChriatiaiii^iiioiieofitsininttfaapes.  ThcBe  faaalm 
weie  io  bliiidcd  with  leliffioiis  fary»  that  th^  covid  not  perceive 
thii  obriMaiiifereDoe.  They  have  acted  dlMcMy  Of^NMite  to  the 
plainest  text  of  sciiptnie,  inculcating  foi;g^veDess  of  iqiaries. 
Their  prayer,  '*  Forgive  as  our  trespaaies  as  we  forgive  them 
that  traapass  against  os/'  mast  either  be  a  solemn  mockeiy  of 
the  Dei^,  or  an  invocation  of  vengeance  on  their  heads. 

A  grc^  deal  is  said  aboat  the  "  March  of  Intellect.''  My 
anderstaoding  is  too  obtuse  to  perceive  it ;  hot  there  is.evidently 
.  a*'  march  of  crimes/'  and  what  is  equally  to  be  lainented,  no 
tational  means  adopted  to  counteract  it  The  distributiod  of  those 
ttlly  lying  thingfs  called  ''  religious  tracts/'  have  a  tendency  to 
make  people  more  vidous,  rather  than  otherwise.  Our  Bible  and 
Missionaiy  societies  are  no  check  to  vice.  Ton  have  fteqnently 
deplored  in  public^ahd  sincerely  too,  the  great  increase  of  crimes. 
Now  let  me  entreat  you  to  lay  aside  your  prejudices,  if  you  have 
any,  and  to  peruse  with  candour,  the  sixteen  two-penny  num- 
beit  of  the  '*  Moralist/'  published  by  Mr.  Carlile,  but  especially 
thote  v^ich  relate  to  the  more  prevalent  vices  6f  drunkenness, 
Ijing^and  theft.  Read  these,  and  theb  admire  the  impudence  of 
that  Evangelical  vagabond,  who  declared  from  a  pulpit  here, 
that  *'  Carlile  was  opposed  to  every  thing  good.*'  In  my  humble 
opimon^there  is  no  publication  so  well  calculated  to  check  vice, 
as  the  "  Moralist,"  ahd,  what  ma^  be  a  recommendation  of  it  to 
some,thefeis  not  a  syllable  said  in  it,  againstany  religion  whatever. 

Pormeily,  and  probably  vrithin  your  recollection,  when  Evan- 
gelicsl  religipn  Was  not  in  vogue,  the  workins^-people  regulariy 
attended  the  Church  of  England^  where  they  heard  a  good  mond 
&coiirae  delivered  with  dignity  and  solemnity.  Then  the^ 
were  in  general,  sober,  honest  and  industrious.  Vice  seems  to 
have  increased  in  flie  same  ratio  as  chapels  have  increased.  Very 
&r,howev^,am  I  fh>m  laying  the  blame  solely  on  the  new 
fashion  of  preaching  and  praying.  No !  there  are  other  powerful 
coacurriug  causes  to  produce  such  an  increaseof  crimes,  to  which 
f  now  meiely  allude  without  speeifying  them. 

AAer  tUa  digression,  permit  me  io  revert  to  the  <ease  •of  Ami 
Jones,  and  to  ask  you,  if  you  new  think  it  is  pMper  Hmt 
she  should  be  kept  in  that  school  of  vioe,  a  ocmMnmi  guel,  to  leaHn 
eveqf  Hung  that  is  vile  asid  degrading  to  the  female  character. 
Those  who  have  in  soBoe  d€;gieecovruplMd'her,aiei  I  thivk,  luom 
deserving  of  poaiahment 

She  fam  observed  to  my  eldest  dauebMa  ''  It  is  a  fia6  thhig  to 
be  a  mJMiwaiy  j^aoher  !  Wbtft  luxuries !  What  ezlrava- 
gaoee  !"  aad  then  related  how  Barnabas  and  his  aasdeiale,  wiien 
dividiflg  the  i^ml,  would  ehockle  cfver  their  glasses  Ht  their  aac- 
\  in  duping  the  people.    Barnabas  ijoitted  the  plough-tail  a 
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few  years  agOy  hot  worth  a  shilliog'  soaree,  but  though  igooi^nt 
and  illiterate,  is  now  a  man  of  property.  '^  Oh,  U  is  a  fin^ 
thing  to  be  a  missionary  preacher !" 

I  am  respectfully,  Sir,  Your  obedient  servant, 
HqU,  9th  Feb^  1829.  J.  JACxaow. 


NOTTINGHAM. 


I  AM  informed^  that  the  proprietors  of  the  **  Nottingham  and 
Newark  Mercury"  have  been  giving  stamped  proof  how  much 
they  dread  the  action  bringing  against  them,  and  have  been  revil- 
ing the  ''Nottingham  Review"  for  announcing  that  it  was  in 
progress.  They  should,  like  honest  men,  have  given  up  the 
reverend  slanderer^  as  the  author  of  the  letter,  and  not  have 
shared  a  reproach  which  no  one  desired  to  fasten  on  them,  even 
though  they  were  the  publishers.  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  the 
plea  to  the  declaration,  and  suppose  the  Friar-lane  Presbytery 
'will  take  all  the  time  they  can.  Any  time  will  do  for  me :  and 
delay  will  not  enhance  the  prejudices,  on  which  alone  they  can 
hope  to  evade  an  unfavourable  verdict. 

I  have  lately  been  informed  of  another  trick  of  the  enemy  in 
Nottingham,  which  I  really  admire,  *  as  the  most  ingenious  that 
I  have  encountered,  and  as  requiring  no  small  degree  of  eunning 
and  religious  malice  to  invent.  It  has  been  bruited  abroad>  as  an 
opinion  or  principle  of  Carlile*s,  that  no  married  woman,  or  any 
other  woman,  who  has  a  son  and  daughter,  can  have  had  both 
by  the  same  husband  or  man  !  This  was  a  pretty  comforter 
to  be  sent  into  every  family,  as  an  infidel  opinion  of  Carlile'st 

Now,  good  people  of  Nottingham,  and  elsewhere,  be  on  your 
guard  as  to  what  you  receive  as  the  opinions  of  Carlile.  He 
does  not  entertain  any  such  notion,  nor  any  kind  of  strange 
notion,  nor  even  an  opinion,  but  what,  if  you  were  to  hear  him 
state  ity  would  be  as  clear  to  your  minds  as  it  is  to  his.  He  ia 
quite  satisfied  of  being  the  father  of  many  sons  and  one  daughter. 

R.  C. 


TO  A  JEWISH  CX>RRESPONDENT. 

I.HATB  nothing  to  say  for  a  book,  that  has  been  written  and 
pnnted  for  the  author's  amusement,  wjthoat  any  visible  regard  t<^ 
lilefary  utility  for  the  public.  And  I  can  only  court  the  acquaint- 
anoe  of  an  anonymous  correq>ondent,  though  disposed  to  doubt 
and  mental  change,  in  the  arena  of  the  school  for  free  discussion. 
No  discourtesy  is  meant ;  but  the  time  of  every  man  of  business 
is  valuable,  to  say  nothing  of  his  being  a  public  man,  and  too 
much  exposed  to  a  waste  of  his  time,  as  all  publie  men  are, 
unless  resolute,  even  to  dispense  with  the  common  courtesies  of 
society.  I  am  slow  to  make  acquaintances,  and  most  rigidly 
slow  to  call  thtem  friends.  R.C. 
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LETTER  52.— FROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR. 


Dear  Mr.  Carlilb^ — Logical  arrangement  wonld  require  that 
ackoowledgments  of  subscriptions  received,  should  be  placed  at 
the  end  of  a  letter,  in  order  to  support  the  genteel  but  unreal 
appearance  of  being  a  matter  of  very  slight  or  only  secondary 
consideration  ;  but  the  feelings  of  a  grateful  heart  which  guide 
IB,  (and  guide  us  right  too)  twenty  times  to  one,  for  the  dictates 
of  reason,  prompt  me,  in  logics  despite  to  shy  first y  what  I  feel 
most,  how  much  I  am  obliged,  and  more  than  obliged,  by  the 
second  snbscription  of  our  Nottingham  friends,  and  the  very 
liberal  one  from  Leeds,  which  you  will  oblige  me  by  announcing 
in  **  The  Lion/'  with  this. 

Ton  and  I,  who  passionately  love  sincerity,  and  have  proved 
the  unspeakable  sweetness  of  being  conscious  of  it,  under  circum- 
stances Id  which  there  was  nothing  else  that  was  sweet  to  us, 
feel  DO  dishonour  in  owning  how  little  our  virtue  has  been  our 
own,  how  much  of  it  has  been  entirely  the  creation  of  the 
eoeouragement  we  haye  from  time  to  time  received,  in  the  ap- 
probation of  those  whose  good  opinion  we  have  deserved  and 
valued,  and  the  attitude  in  which  those  who  honour  us,  have 
enabled  ns  to  stand  before  the  face  of  those  who  would  set  us  at 
nought,  *'  and  make  no  account  of  our  labours."  I  confess  that 
had  1  not  been  supported  as  I  have  been  during  this  my  most 
QDjost  and  cruel  imprisonment,  most  liberally  and  handsomely, 
above  all  want  and  even  all  fear  or  apprehension  of  want,  the 
profoundness  of  this  solitude,  the  tedium  and  ennui  to  a  man 
like  me  of  the  most  social  and  convivial  disposition  ever  given  to 
man,  with  not  a  bit  of  hermit's  flesh  about  me,  must  have  been 
fatal  to  me,  and  have  given  my  Christian  foes  their  wish,  their 
aim,. and  purpose  in  sending  me  to  this  outlandish-far-away 
Siberian  prison.  As  it  is,  I  have  never  been  worse  at  any  moment 
than  that  a  pious  ejaculation  or  two,  and  a  prayer  for  my  enemies, 
in  which  be  sure,  "  are  all  their  sins  remembered,"  has  been 
sufficient  to  relieve  my  feelings,  and  to  restore  me  to  that  well- 
balanced  ndad,  and  deeply-principled  philanthropy,  which  can 
aimosl — almobt  endure — even  a  Quaker. 

Mr.  Mayne  has  exactly  appreciated  the  sentiment  1  would 
illwtiate,  m  his  own  experience,  he  recollects  when  thirty  years 
ago  he  could  hardly  walk  the  streets  secure  from  insult,  nor 
ooald  afely  enter  assemblies  in  which  he  is  now  a  welcome  and 
honoQied  guest.    So  I  augur,  and  infer  with  unspeakable  satis- 
faction, that  when  the  world  shall  have  seen  but  one  or  two 
examples,  that  good  men  vnll  find  moral  fortitude  and  virtue  to 
stand  by  a  good  man  and  support  them,  who  support  the  cause  of 
hooeaty  and  truth,  the  victory  shall  be  certain,  the  true  and  only 
needed  and  only  Catholic  emancipation  shall  be  achieved. 
No.  7.— Vol.  8.  P 
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I  can  proceed  in  this  letter  no  farther,  as  you,  I  api>velieBd, 
will  want  the  space  in  *^  The  Lion/'  and  /  may  be  otherwise  Ux> 
late  for  so  early  an  insertion  as  I  wish  in  its  pages,  and  for  my 
all-absorfoing'  duties  to  my  son  Diegbbib.  I  am  happy  to  see  the 
name  of  a  member  of  Parliament  in  the  list  of  subscriptions  from 
Leeds.  You  will  see  with  pleasure  how  nobly  and  faithfully  to 
our  glorious  cause,  the]  columns  of  Drakard*s  Stamford  News, 
are  open  to  our  just  remonstrances,  and  I  trust  I  am  taking  no 
unwarrantable  liberty  in  sharing  with  your  readers,  the  pleasure 
I  have  received  in  the  annexed  copy  of  the  notice,  which  Mr. 
Home  has  taken  of  the  unsuggested  application  of  a  friend  in 
my  behalf. 

MR.  HUME  TO  E.  J.  P. 

Sir,*— Concurring  entirely  with  you  in  the  opinions  you  have 
expressed  both  of  the  un-Christian  and  oppressive  state  of  the 
laws,  and  of  the  administration  of  them,  which  permits  such 
treatment  to  Mr.  R.  Taylor,  or  any  other  man,  for  candidly  and 
manfully  as  an  honest  man,  speaking  out  his  opinion  on  religious 
matters ;  I  have  forwarded  your  letter  to  Mr.  Peel,  who  is  the 
person  to  afford  relief,  with  my  entire  approbation  of  your  senti- 
ments. I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servan, 
(Signed;       Joseph  Hume. 

If  Mr.  Peel  withstands  the  applications  likely  to  be  made  to 
him  on  my  behalf,  (for  I  shall  make  no  more)  it  must  be 
evident  that  his  inclination  is  his  law,  and  I  would  rather  be  of 
the  same  way  of  thinking  as  Mr.  Peel's  dog,  than  as  Mr.  Peel. 
My  full  term  of  imprisonment,  by  law,  has  expired.  I  am  now 
Mr.  Peel's  prisoner,  and 

Your  obliged  and  grateful  friend  and  Servant, 
Mr.  Peel's  House,  Oakham,  Robert  Tavlor. 

Feb.  6,  1829. 


TO  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR,  OAKHAM  GAOL. 

Sni,— A  few  friends^  meeting  at  the  Duke  of  York,  herewith 
send  you  the  enclosed  two  pounds,  being  the  amount  of  their 
second  subscription,  and  beg  to  express  their  thanks  to  you  for 
that  pleasure  and  information  they  derive  from  the  perusal  of 
your  vmtings,  and  think  that  your  twelve  months  imprisonment 
will  not  be  spent  in  vain.  Were  it  not  for  those  malignant  feel- 
ings towards  Infidelity,  which  Christianity  ever  engenders  in  its 
followers,  and  therefore  persecute  you  and  others,  the  cause  of 
truth  and  free  discussion,  in  all  probability,  might  have  been 
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ndsided  for  a  centiuy ;  for,  sir,  the  mferenee  appears  plain,  when 
sre  eonndcr  the  apathy  with  which  mankind  in  general  tiew 
tbeir  real  interests  in  society.  In  taking  this  view  of  the  state 
of  things,  yon  most  not  consider  that  we  entertain  one  kind  feel- 
ing towards  Christianity ;  but  that  we  hate  it  with  a  perfect 
hatred,  and  are  ever  ready  to  assist,  as  far  as  our  means  will 
allow,  the  Tictims  of  its  power.  We  sincerely  desire  to  sympa- 
thize with  yon ;  for  it  is  impossible  not  to  have  some  degree  of 
knowledge  of  what  yon  must  feel,  in  being  persecuted,  deprived 
of  yonr  liberiy,  and  separated  from  your  friends ;  your  only  crime 
being  in  having  the  ability  to  cope  with  the  saints,  which  your 
villainous  persecutors  could  not  brook.  But,  sir,  we  are  willing 
to  bope,  ^t  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  followers  of 
tlie  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  the  Gilberts,  and  all  the  divinely 
inspired  gospel  propounders,  will  be,  genteelly  desired  to  meet 
the  impngnen  of  their  religion,  in  open  discussion,  and  to  submit 
to  the  venlict  of  their  hearers,  be  it  what  it  may.  We  would, 
therefore,  say,  go  on,  and  may  you  be  able  to  wage  war  with  your 
peraecators  until  you  receive  that  satisfaction,  which  the  injured 
have  always  a  right  to  demand,  is  the  earnest  wiah  of  the 
aubscribers,  and  4^ 

Your's  most  truly, 
Nottingham,  Jan.    28, 1829.  WM.  Hawlky.' 


TO   THE   REV,  ROBERT  TAYLOR,  OAKHAM   GAOL. 


SrJiy — ^To  such  men  as  you,  mankind'alwayft  were  and  always  will 
be  indebted  for  the  discriminating  power  of  finding  the  diflbr« 
ence  between  truth  and  falsehood,  hypocrisy  and  rational  know*" 
ledge.  Great  men  prodnced  by  France  and  England,  h«ve 
ennehed  the  thinking  part  of  the  human  race  with  the  light  of 
eoBmon  sense,  enabling  every  man  to  find  natural  results  from 
natural  caosea.  Memorable  characters,  £uch  aa  Mirabaud,  Vol- 
taire, Montesqieu,  Paine,  Franklin,  have  gone  off  the  stage  of 
the  world,  but  will  never  ceaae  to  live  in  the  minds 
of  the  riling  generations.  Among  those  eminent  and  noble 
eharacteis,  yon  stand  most  conspicuously  gram)^.  Yoar  first  spn^ 
SYNTAGMA,  baa  left  the  disciples  of  delusion  nothing  to  stand 
on;  and  your  second,  or  DIEGESI9,  will,  I  make  no  doubt, 
tumble  the  whole  tabric  of  superstition  into  ruins,  and  as  Shak- 
•peare  says,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  leave  not  a  wreck 
behind;  go  on  and  prosper  and  Immortalize  your  name.  May 
forlone  smile  on  your  endeavours  and  crown  your  best  wishes 
witit  saccess, 
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Thanka  to  you  and  Mr.  Carlile,  the  day  sUr  of  liberty  and 
truth  is  risen  high  in  our  time,  compared  to  what  I  remember, 
when,  so  years  ago,  I  could  hardly  walk  the  streets  of  this  town, 
without  being  insulted,  and  if  I  went  into  an  inn  to  get  refresh- 
ment, I  was  often  under  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  with  my 
company.  Over  the  chimney-piece  of  a  certain  inn  in  this  town, 
there  was  written,  in  large  letters,  ''  No  Jacobin  adm^ttei> 
HERB, "  by  a  set  of  oyerbearing  wretches  in  the  garb  of  gentle* 
men ;  but  by  the  light  of  reason,  those  things  are  done  away,  and 
the  very  men,  or  as  many  of  them  as  are  alive,  are  now  the  first 
to  ask  me  to  drink  with  them,  and  make  room  for  me  to  sit  beside 
them.  All  this  has  been  done  and  brought  about  by  such  men  as 
you,  with  the  help  of  the  printing  press,  and  if  the  tyrants  of  the 
world  had  formed  a  regular  plan  of  perpetuating  the  slavery  of 
the  human  race,  they  should  have  prohibited  and  destroyed  the 
printing  press.  Unless  they  can  destroy  the  press,  it  will  ere  long 
destroy  them,  at  least  it  will  take  from  them  the  power  of  doing 
evil,  and  compel  them  to  make  no  farther  use  of  their  power  than 
will  be  conducive  to  the  good  of  mankind.  The  delusions  of  religion 
have  long,  sadly  too  long,  assisted  tyrants  to  destroy  the  liberties 
of  the  people ;  and  the  Christian  religion  is  the  worst  of  all.  The 
^tablished  church  of  England  is  a  constant  drawback  on  the 
British  isles,  and  must  sooner  or  later  cause  a  convulsion  that  will 
bring  on  a  divorce  of  that  unnatural  union  of  church  and  state, 
that  brought  on  the  ruin  and  pauperism  of  the  labouring  classes. 
Ten  millions  of  the  industry  of  the  poor,  properly  appropriated, 
would  make  this  country  the  happiest  on  the  face  of  the  habitable 
globe,  instead  of  being  absorbed  by  a  priesthood,  who  do  no  good 
for  what  they  get. 

1  am  really  indignant,  when  I  think  how  you  are  kept  secluded 
from  your  fnends  for  no  crime  but  disseminating  knowledge,  and 
bat  that  of  patting  in  practice  that  good  old  heathen  proverb,  of 
doing  unto  all  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you,  while  others 
rob  with  impunity. 

A  few  friends  here  to  reason  and  justice  have  lately  opened  a 
subscription  for  you,  to  enable  you  to  bear  up  against  tyranny  and 
oppression. 

The  birth  of  that  great  patriot  Thomas  Paine,  was  celebrated 
at  two  public  houses  in  this  town,  by  the  advocates  of  republican- 
ism, and  after  supper,  several  patriotic  toasts  weie  drank  with 
the  most  exhilarating  harmony,  and  good  songs  sung,  composed 
for  the  occasion  by  the  friends  of  you  and  Mr.  Garlile,  I  can  assure 
you,  that  you  have  a  great  many  friends  in  Leeds. 

I  am,  with  the  most  truly  affectionate  regard, your  sincere  friend 
and  well  wisher, 
Leeds,  Feb.  2nd,  1829.  Jo»hua  Maynb. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


J.  SiDJtfciOII  .026 

KeiMiniii^  of  the  last  sub- 

scriptioa                  .  .010 

J.Hortler.  .0  06 

Mr.I>ewi   .  .010 

Mr.Smith.  .00  6 

G.€imw«liaw     .  .0  40 

T.  Newton  .050 

G.  Mayoc  .                .  .050 

J.  Batton  .  .010 

D.Clark    .  .00  6 

B.  Jagffer  .  .006 

Squire  Lee                 .  .010 

J.  Hainswortb   .  .010 

P.  Stobbt  .020 

N.  VMaey   .  .0  0  6 

J.  Botton                   .  «    0  0  6 

J.  Kirby    .  .010 

W.  Varey  .020 

J.  Rautfick  .006 

O.  Cbrk  .006 

S.Beek              .  .010 

W.  D 0  2  0 

R.  Varey            .  .006 
J.  Croft     .  .010 
J.  S^rnor  .010 
W.  Hirst  .010 
W.  SvraLes  .006 
W.  SiocUir,  Proprietor  of  the 
Faaorama,     Music    Hall, 
brought  to  his  right  reason 
by  Tisiting  Mr.  R.  Carlile, 
in  bis  6th  year  of  imprison- 
ment from  Christian  per- 
aecntion 
J.  Sehofield 
W.Uobaon  . 
J.  Shackleton 
T.  TiUotson 
W.  Ooodhall 
T.  Kell      . 
W.  Clark, 

W.  RkhardaoB 

B.Pmstlty 

T-  Bycroft 

Sarage 

J.  Kershaw 

J.  PrjDce 

D.  M eaton 

R.P.      . 

J.  Goodhall 

A  few  Sabicribers  to  '*  The 


I^ion,*' 


00 

1  0 

20 

1  0 

06 

06 

10 

1  0 

0  06 

0  0  6 

0  I  0 

0  1  0 

0  06 

0  20 

006 

0  1  0 

0  1  0 

0  80 


F,  Phillips 

D.  Rusbiortb 

BT  MR.  JOSHUA  MATNB, 

J,  Hebblethwaite,  Esq. 
Rev.  R.  W,  Hamilton 

E.  Baynes,  Mercury-office 
J,  Elmer    .... 
W.  Driver 

D.  Donofaoe 
W.M'Alpine     . 
J.  M'Gowraw    . 
J.  Sinclair 

S.  Browne 
Anonymous 

E.  M'Farlow 
W.  Lowcock 
Mr.  Stawnard 
B.Walker 
T.  Wholey 
J.  CatloHT 

J.  B.  Walker     . 

J.  Marshall,  Esq.  M.P.      . 

J.  Hird      .        :        .        . 

Rev.  J.  Hutton,  LL.D.      . 

R.  BroQffhton    . 

J.  Mead     .... 

Mr.  Bywater 

J.  Bentley 

"  1  don't  like  Persecution*' 

J.  W.  Wakefield 

A  Remnant  to  be  saved 

BT  JAMES  MANN. 

An  Enemy  to  Persecution   . 

J.  Mann 

W.  Watson 

D.  Ramsden 

H.  Boyle 

J.  Gill       . 

C.  Heops 
Mr.  Hudson 
Mr.  Wood 

D.  Morton 
A  Friend 
Collected  after  Dinner,  by  the 

persons  who  dined  together 
at  Mr.  J.  Halles',  Unicorn 
Inn,  to  celebrate  the  Birth- 
day of  Thomas  Paine. 

Mr.  Maye,  sen. 

J.  Elmer    . 

W.  Driver 

W.  Tillotson 

Mr.  J.  Driver 


JSs.d. 
006 
0  1  0 


0  5  0 
026 
026 
OS.O 
0  26 
0  26 
026 
0  1  0 
0  26 

0  20 
26 
1  0 
I  0 
1  0 
5  0 
26 
30 

030 

1  0  0 
0  1 
05 

0  I 
0  1 
0  1 
00 
0  26 
0  26 
00  8 


I  00 
0  50 
1  0 
1  6 
1  0 
1  0 

1  0 
26 

2  0 
006 
0  1  0 


060 
0  1  0 
0  1 

0  r 
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Mr.  Newton 

T.Takc 

Mr,  Kell      .       .        .        . 

Mr.  Walker 

Mr.  Senior 

J.  Layton 

A  Friend,  per  W.  D, 

Mr.  G.  Atkinson,  Howden, 

B.  Sykes,  Wakefield, 

J.  Mattliaman,  ditto. 


£s.d. 
0  2  6 
0  1  0 
0  1  0 
0  1  0 
0  1  0 
2( 
1  0 
0  2  6 
02  0 
0  1  0 


0 
0 


£9.d, 
J.Thompson,  ditto,  .010 

B.  Pearson,  ditto,       .        .010 
J.  lnnian,ditt.o,  .        .010 

J.  Able,ditto»    .        .        .010 
J.  Bates,  ditto,  .        .010 

T.  Able,  ditto,  .        .010 

Balance,  after  the  Expenses 

of  the  Dinner  was  paid    .    0  4  4 
J.  Laycock  .        .026 

J.  G.  .010 

;^12  0  0 


MIND  AND  Matter. 

(Concluded.) 


Ta  the  Editor  of**  The  Lion." 

Siu — Briefly  to  answer  your  note  which  accompanied  my  last 
communication,  I  shall  merely  obsenre,  that  no  one  ever  did,  or 
ever  could,  whatever  mode  of  argument  he  might  adopt,  arrive 
at  such  an  extra vapint  pitch  of  scepticism,  as  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  his  own  mind ;  the  thing  would  be  totally  impossible 
even  in  an  insane  imagination.  Whereas,  many  a  one,  of  acknow- 
ledged abilities,  has  entertained  doubts  respecting  the  real  exist- 
ence of  his  body,  as  well  as  of  matter  in  general ;  and  has  urged 
many  plausible,  certainly  not  ridiculous  arguments,  to  bear  him 
out  in  his  singular  opinion.    Even  what  may  be  called  legitimate 
philosophy,  has  itself  confirmed  the  rule,  that  when  the  appear* 
ance  of  things,  as  miracles  for  instance,  expressly  contradicts  the 
mind,  that  is,  does  a  violence  to  all  its  preconceived  notions,  we 
may  justly  doubt  the  evidence  of  our  senses.    What  more,  then, 
need  be  said  to  confirm  what  was  the  principal  aim  of  my  last, 
that  the  certainty  of  the  existence  of  mind  is  greater  than  the 
certainty  of  the  existence  of  matter  F    I  own  that  these  metaphy- 
sical speculations,  philosophical  abstractions,  or  whatever  else 
they  may  be  called,  are  not  veiy  important  as  regards  practical 
life ;  nor  would  they  have  been  brought  forward,  but  in  the  very 
desperate  case  of  a  downright  denial  of  the  entity  of  mind*    The 
afllkir  stands  thus — ^you  deny  the  reality  of  mind;  well,  I,  then, 
deny  the  reality  of  matter.    In  vain  you  plead  the  competent 
evidence  of  the  senses  to  refute  my  assertion ;  in  vain  you  urgpe 
me  to  see,  to  touch,  to  hear,  to  taste,  to  smell,  the  thing  whose 
reality  I  challenge ;  for  since  it  is  the  mind  alone  that  all  these 
perceptions  must  be  primarily  referred  to,  it  follows,  that  the 
material  senses,  or  what  are  so  named,  being  thus  9ubordinc^t^ 
to  the  mefUal  principle,  mast  fall  a  degree  in  the  scale  of  evi- 
dence ;  and,  therefore,  whatever  they  may  announce,  or  exhibit 
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to  ibe  miiid,  in  regard  to  the  appearance  of  a  material  wortd,  the 
certainty  that  this  appearance  is  real  cannot  be  so  great,  as  the 
certainty  of , the  existence  of  the  mind  that  thus  peroeiyes.  And 
faere^  from  the  fear  that  I  may  get  so  far  entangled  in  the  more 
than  i>edalian  maze  of  metaphysics,  as  to  ind  it  rather  a  difficult 
bosioess  to  properly  extricate  myself^  1  shall  close  the  argument, 
giringity  however,  as  my  real  sentiments,  that  for  the  most  part, 
dbpotations  of  this  kind  originate  from  a  similar  cause  to  that 
whieh  operated  on  the  two  knights,  in  the  aflkirof  the  golden  and 
stiver  shield ;  the  fable  is  well  known. 

Yon  have  paid  me  a  compliment  in  mistaking  me  for  your  for- 
mer eorreapondent  J.  E.  C,  who,  if  I  am  not  also  mistaken  in 
respect  to  him,  was  a  person  who  displayed  some  little  ability  as 
a  melapbyurian,  a  title  to  which  I  do  not  lay  any  claim.  Having 
receiveid  from  Nature  a  temperament  of  mind  much  too  fickle  to 
succeed  in  aoy  thing  that  reauires  deep  or  laborious  research,  I 
eontent  myself  with  merely  skimming  over  the  general  surface  of 
philosophy,  and  seldom  or  never  have  a  fancy  to  return  to  the 
same  spot,  or  take  a  second  view  of  the  same  object. 

The  following  are  some  of  those  remarks  by  Bnflbn,  which  ^^ 
mentioned  as  having  made  a  forcible  impression ;  they  amouii^Bte| 
however,  to  no  more  than  what  has  been  argued  by  others,  botff^qf 
before  and  since  his  time :  *'  The  existence  of  the  mind  is  self-evi-     W 
dent :  to  be,  and  to  think,  are,  with  regard  to  us,  the  same  thing, 
kc    Bat  the  existence  of  oar  bodies,  and  of  external  objects,  is 
donbtfnl  to  every  unprejudiced  reasoner ;  for  that  extension  of 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  which  we  call  our  bodies,  and 
which  seem  to  be  so  intimately  connected  with  us,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  relation  of  oar  senses ;  and  the  organs  of  sensation  them- 
selfCB,  are  only  certain  affinities  with  the  objects  which  affbct 
them,  &c.  The  mind  has  one  mode  of  perception  when  we  sleep, 
and  another  when  we  awake."     To  which  I  may  add,  that 
mstanees  have  been  adduced  of  persons,  who,  in  consequence  of 
nervous  sfifeefk>ns,  could  hardly  discriminate  between  the  sensa- 
tions caused  by  actual  objects,  and  those  they  experienced  in 

#^6.4,1929.  D.  D. 

Notjb. — ^AU  this  metaphysical  bother  arises  from  the  error  of 
letting  op  mind  as  something  distinct  from  living  animal  body.^* 

R.  C. 


▲NECDOTES  OP  THB  LIFE  OP  RICHARD  WATSON, 
BISHOP  OP  LANDAFF.— Vol.  I-— am^tnuerf. 

r  scjvT  t  copy  before  it  was  published,  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  from 
wfacMn  I  received  the  following  note  :— 
PingB  99 ,— ^'  Mr.  Gibbon  takes  the  earliest  opportunity  of  prea^nt- 
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iag  his  oompliments  and  thanks  to  Dr.  WatioD ;  loid  of  expieasiog^ 
his  sense  of  the  liberal  treatment  which  he  has  received  from  so  can- 
did an  adversary.  Mr.  Gibbon  entirely  coincides  in  opinion  with  Dr. 
Watson,  that,  as  their  different  sentiments  on  a  very  important 
point  of  history,  are  now  submitted  to  the  public,  they  both  may 
employ  their  time  in  a  manner  much  more  useful,  as  well  as 
ag^reeable,  than  they  possibly  do  by  exhibiting'  a  sing-le  combat 
in  the  amphitheatre  of  controversy.  Mr.  Gibbon  is  therefore, 
determined  to  resist  the  temptation  of  justifying^  in  a  professed 
reply  any  passages  of  his  history,  which  it  might  perhaps  be  easy 
to  clear  from  censure  and  misapprehension.  '  Bat  he  still  reserves 
to  himself  the  privilege  of  inserting,  in  a  future  edition,  some 
oocasional  remarks  and  explanations  of  his  meaning.  If  any 
calls  of  pleasure  or  business  should  bring  Dr.  Watson  to  town, 
Mr.  Qibbcxi  would  think  himself  fortunate  in  being  permitted  to 
solicit  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance.'' 
"  BentinckHstreet,  Nov.  2, 1776." 

Answer  to  Mr.  Gibbon's  note. — <'Dr.  Watson  accepts  with 
pleasure  Mr.  Gibbon's  polite  invitation  to  a  personal  acquaintance, 
and  if  he  comes  to  town  this  winter,  will  certainly  have  the 
mour  of  waiting  upon  him  ;  be^s  at  ^he  same  time  to  assure 
r.  Gibbon  that  he  will  be  very  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
showing  him  every  civility,  if  curiosity  or  other  motives  should 
bring  him  to  Cambridge.  Dr.  Watson  can  have  some  faint  idea 
of  Mr.  Gibbon's  difficulty,  in  resisting  the  temptation  he  speaks 
of,  from  havine  of  late  been  in  a  situation  somewhat  similar  him-- 
self.  It  woula  be  very  extraordinary,  if  Mr.  Gibbon  did  not  feel 
a  parent's  partiality,  for  an  offspring  which  has  justly  excited  the 
admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  it,  and  Dr.  Watson  would  be 
the  last  person  in  the  world,  to  wish  him  to  conceal  any  explana- 
tion which  might  tend  to  exalt  its  beauties." 
"Cambridge, Nov.  4, 1776." 

Page  1  ll.^The  influence  of  the  Crown  (which  has  acquired 
its  present  strength,  more,  perhaps,  from  the  additional  increase 
of  empire,  commerce,  and  national  wealth,  than  from  any  crimi* 
nal  desire  to  subvert  the  constitution,)  has  pervaded,  I  fear,  the 
whole  mass  of  the  people.  Eveiy  man  of  consequence  almost 
in  the  kingdom,  has  a  son,  relation,  friend,  or  dependant,  whom 
he  wishes  to  provide  for ;  and,  unfortunately  for  the  liberty  af 
this  country,  the  Crown  has  the  means  of  gratifying  the  expecta* 
tion  of  them  all. 

1  do  not  think  so  ill  of  mankind,  but  that  some  men  of  intesrity 
may  be  found  who,  in  their  public  conduct,  ptefer  the  cons^us* 
ness  of  acting  right  to  every  preset  of  advantage;  but  their 
number  is  comparatively  small,  and  is  decreasing  every  day. 

Page  115. — I  was  determined  to  be  advanced  in  my  profession 
by  force  of  desert,  or  not  at  all.  It  has  been  said,  (I  believe  by 
D'Alembert,)  that  the  highest  offices  in  church  and  state 
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bte  a  ^yrsmid  whose  top  is  accessible  to  only  two  sorts  of  antmals, 
eagles  and  repUl^s,  My  pinions  were  not  strong  enough  to 
poance  npon  its  top,  and  I  scorned  by  creeping  to  ascend 
its  summit.^  Not  that  a  bishopric  was  then  or  ever  an  object 
of  Bj  ambition  ;  for  I  considered  the  acquisition  of  it  as  no  proof 
of  personal  merit,  inasmuch  as  bishoprics  are  as  often  given  to 
the  flattering  dependants,  or  to  the  unlearned  younger  branches 
of  noUe  families,  as  to  men  of  the  greatest  erudition  ;  and  I  con- 
sider the  possession  of  it  as  a  frequent  occasion  of  personal 
demerit ;  for  I  saw  the  generality  of  the  bishops  bartering  their 
independence,  and  the  dignity  of  their  order,  for  the  chance  of 
a  translation. 

Page  121. — I  am  not  very  sanguine  in  my  expectations  of 
reform,  but  much  may  be  done  by  honest  men,  and  without 
blood ;  and  whether  anything  can  be  done  or  not,  still  must  1 
hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  each  individual  firmly  to  possess  what 
appears  to  him  to  be  right,  though  all  the  world  should  be 
on  tbe  other  side  of  the  question.       By  a  contrary  conduct, 
many  a  moral  and  political  evil   has    been    established,  and 
many  a  virtue  banished  amongst  mankind ;  just  as  many  a  battle^^ 
has  been  lost,  from  each  man  saying,  why  should  I  not  run  away.|^■f^ 
as  well  as  tbe  rest?  which  might  have  been  won,  if  each  mah^^^V 
had  said,  I  will  stand  and  do  my  duty,  let  others  do  what  they      ^ 
will. 

I  am  not  the  Satan  you  esteem  me ;  fori  do  not  think  with  Satan, 
that  it  is  "  better  to  reign  in  hell,  than  serve  in  heaven/^  But 
1  do  think,  that  it  is  better  to  bask  in  the  sun,  and  suck  a  fortuitous 
siBtenance  from  the  scanty  drippings  of  the  most  barren  rock  in 
Switzerland,  with  the  freedom  for  my  friend,  than  to  batten  as 
a  siare,  at  the  most  luxurious  table  of  the  greatest  despot  on  the 
globe. 

I  most  readily  submit  to  laws  made  by  men  exercising  their 
free  powers  of  deliberation  for  the  good  of  the  whole ;  but  when 
tbe  legislative  assembly  is  actuated  by  an  extrinsic  spirit,  then 
sabmissioD  becomes  irksome  to  me  ;  then  I  begin  to  be  alarmed ; 
knowing  vrith  Hooker,  that  to  live  beyond  man's  willy  becomes  " 
MAe  eaueecfM  man's  misery.  I  dread  despotism  worse  than 
death:  and  the  despotism  of  a  parliament  worse  than  that  of  a 
king ;  hot  I  hope  the  time  will  never  come,  when  it  will  be 
BeceMaiy  for  me  to  declare  that  I  will  submit  to  neither. 

^age  124.^A  Philosopher  will  excuse  the  diversities  of  men's 
oinmons  on  most  intellectual  subjects,  knowing  that  they  are 
to  be  explained  upon  much  the  same  principles  by  which  he 
'would  explain  the  differences  observable  in  their  statures  and 
complexions. 

P^ge  129.— On  the  6th  of  April,  four  days  before  our  second 
coonty-meeting,  the  House  of  Commons  took  the  petitions  of  the 
people  into  consideration,    and   authenticated  the  grievancp- 
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therein  complained  of.  The  minister  was  beat  opon  the  main 
question,  by  a  majority  of  233  to  215.  The  three  following 
resolutions  were  passed  by  the  house  on  that  ever  memorable 
day:— 

1. — '^  That  it  is  necessary  to  declare  that  the  influence  of  the 
crown  has  increased,  is  Increasing,  and  ooght  to  be  dimi- 
nished. 

2.—''  That  it  is  competent  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  exa- 
mine into  and  to  correct  abuses  in  the  expenditure  of  the  ei^L 
list  revenues,  as  well  as  in  every  other  branch  of  the  public 
reveone,  whenever  it  shall  seem  expedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
house  so  to  do. 

3. — *'  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  provide, 
as  far  as  may  be,  an  immediate  and  effectual  redress  of  the 
abuses  complained  of  in  the  petitions  presented  to  the  house 
from  the  different  counties,  cities^  and  towns  of  this  kingdom." 

Glorious  resolutions  these  I  fit  to  be  inscribed  on  tablets  of 
gold,  and  hung  up  in  both  houses  of  Parliament,  to  infonm  suc- 
ceeding ages,  that  the  principles  of  the  revolution  stimulaled  in 
,1780,  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  struggle  againat 
^  e  danger  impending  over  the  constitution  from  the  increased 
^and  increasing  influence  of  the  crown  ! 

Page  136. — Upon  subsequent  questions  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  tended  to  realize  the  general  proposition  concemin§p 
the  reduction  of  the  influence  of  the  crown,  the  minister  se  sac- 
cessfully  exerted  that  influence,  that  nothing  effectual  was  done, 
and  he  continued  in  office,  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  f^ople, 
shown  not  only  by  the  petitions  of  the  people  out  of  Parlianent^ 
but  by  their  representatives  in  Parliament,  who  had  oo  more 
occasions  than  one,  outvoted  him  on  important  qiiestionffi  In 
preceeding  reigns,  ministers  were  dismissed  when  they  lost  i\m 
confidence  of  the  people,  but  there  was  no  pretender  to  the 
throne  of  George  the  Third. 

An  insurrection,  on  the  score  of  religion,  soon  after  happened 
in  London  ;  and  this  circumstance,  though  wholy  unconnected 
with  the  petitioning  interest  of  the  kingdom,  very  much  disheafi- 
ened  the  frieodsof  reform,  and  emboldened  the  Tories  to  circnMe 
the  basest  calumnies  against  the  principal  Lords  and  Commons 
then  in  opposition  to  the  ministry.  1  myself  saw  a  Miter  from 
the  then  Archbishop  of  York  (Markham),  accusing  them  of  being' 
the  fomenters  of  the  riots.  I  mention  this,  not  with  a  desire  of 
stigmatizing  a  man,  in  many  respects  estimable,  but  to  ^uafd 
other  zealots  from  supporting  their  party,  by  uncharitable  jodg^ 
ments  ;  an  ''  evil  tongue,"  is  censurable  in  any  man^  but  is  past 
hearing  in  an  Archbishop.  1  from  this  time  clearly  saw  that  the 
crown,  through  the  instrumentality  of  influenced  Parliaments, 
could  do  anything. 

Page  170.-*.AftBr  the  death  of  Lord  Roekiogbam  (1783).  ^h« 
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Ring  had  appointed  Loid  Shelburne  to  the  treasury^  without  the 
knowled^,  at  least  without  waiting  for  the  reconunendatioD  of 
the  cabinet  This  exertion  of  the  prerogative  being  contrary  to 
the  manner  in  which  governroept  had  b^n  carried  on  during  the 
reigns  of  George  the  First  and  Second  by  the  ffreat  whig  families 
ofthecoontryy  and  differences  also  having  happened  between 
Lord  Shelburne  and  some  of  the  principal  members  of  the'cabi- 
net»  even  during  the  lifetime  of  Lord  Rockingham,  many  of  them 
res^ned  their  situations  on  his  being  made  prime  minister,  and 
united  with  Lord  North  and  his  friends  to  force  him  from  his 
office.  From  the  moment  this  coalition  was  formed  between 
Lord  North  and  the  men  who  had  for  many  years  reprobated,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  his  political  principles,  I  lost  all  confidence 
in  public  men.  I  had,  through  life,  been  a  strenuous  supporter  of 
the  principles  of  the  revolution^  aikl  had  attached  myself,  in 
some  degree,  to  that  party  which  professed  to  act  upon  them ; 
bat  m  their  coalescing  with  the  tories  toturnoot  Lord  Shelburne, 
they  destroyed  my  opinion  of  their  disinterestedness  and  integ- 
ri^.  I  clearly  saw  that  they  sacrificed  their  public  principles  to 
private  pique,  and  their  honour  to  their  ambition.  The  Imcf 
o(tbe  pence,  and  the  supposed  danger  of  trustiog  power  in 
hands  of  Lord  Shelburne,  were  the  reasons  publicly  given  for  tl 
necessity  of  forming  the  coalition ;  personal  dislike  of  him,  tod  a 
desire  to  be  in  power  themselves,  were  in  my  judgment,  the  real 
ones.  This  dissention  of  the  whigs  has  done  more  injury  to  the 
cooslitatioa,  than  all  the  violent  attacks  on  the  liberty  of  the 
sal^ect,  which  were  subsequently  made  during  Mr.  Pitt's  admin- 
istcatioo.  The  restriction  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  long- 
contifiaed  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  the  sedition-bills, 
and  othef  infringements  of  the  bill  of  rights,  were,  from  the 
'tmrbolent  circumstances  of  the  times,  esteemed  by  many  quite 
salutary  and  necessary  measures ;  but  the  apostasy  from  principle 
in  the  coalition  ministry  ruined  the  confidence  of  the  country,  and 
left  it  without  hope  of  soon  seeing  another  respectable  opposition 
on  constitutional  grounds;  and  it  stamped  on  the  hearu  of 
.millions  an  impression  which  will  never  be  effaced,  that  pairi' 
oiunm  %$  a  scandalous  game  played  by  public  men  for  priwUe 
ends,  arndfrequentl}/  little  better  thim  a  sefish  struggle  for 
pQW€r.  it  is  a  principle  with  all  parties  to  require  from  their 
adherents  an  implicit  approbation  of  all  their  measures;  my 
spirit  has  ever  been  too  high  to  submit  to  such  a  disgraceful  bond 
of  political  connection.  I  thought  it,  moreover,  a  duty  which 
eveiy  nan  capable  of  forming  a  judgment,  owed  to  himself  and 
to  his  country,,  to  divest  himself  of  all  party  attachment  in  pub- 
lic traasactioQa ;  the  best  partisans  are  men  of  great  talents,, 
widiottt  principle ;  or  men  of  no  talents,  with  a  principle  of  implL 
cit  attachaaent  to  particular  men*  To  forget  M  benefits,  and  to 
eooceal  the  remembrance  of  all  it^uries,  are  maxims  by 
which  political  men  lose  their  honour,  but  make  their  fo^ 
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Pag«  208.— The  parliament  was  dissolved  oo  the  26ih  March 
17S4.  Mr.  Pitt  hadyfor  several  week  previoas  to  its  dissolutioB, 
coDtinued  in  office  in  direct  opposition  to  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  looked  upon  this  proceeding*  asleatab- 
lishingp  a  dangerous  precedent ;  for  thonoph  the  house  coald  not 
be  justified  in  censuring  a  minister  who  had  done  no  act  that  was 
censurable,  yet  it  is  to  be  dreaded  that  the  precedent  thus  set,  of 
continuing  a  minister  in  his  place  in  opposition  to  a  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  may,  hereafter,  be  resorted  to  by  the 
prown  on  occasions  less  justifiable.  The  numberless  addresses, 
however,  which  were  presented  to  the  king  against  the  coalition 
ministry,  sufficiently  showed  the  sense  of  the  nation  to  be  with 
Mr.  Pitt. 

Now  I  consider  the  clear  and  decided  voice  of  the  people  to  be 
superior,  not  only  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  to  the  whole 
legislature  ;  it  is  and  ought  to  be  supreme  in  the  state.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  no  mischief  will  come  to  the  constitution  from  this 
example.  It  was  not  so  much  the  prerogative  of  the  cfrown 
which  kept  Mr.  Pitt  in  his  place,  and  set  the  House  of  Commons 

defiance,  as  it  was  the  sense  of  the  nation,  which,  on  this  occa* 

n,  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  sense  of  the  House  of 

mmons. 

Page  215. — No  man  upon  earth,  I  trust,  can  have  more  enlar- 
ged sentiments  of  toleration  than  I  have ;  but  the  church  of  Rome 
is  a  persecuting  church,  and  it  is  our  interest  and  our  duty,  oo 
every  principle  of  religion  and  common  sense,  to  guard  ourselves 
against  her  machinations.  There  is  far  less  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended by  Protestants,  in  the  present  enlightened  state  of  Europe, 
from  the  effects  of  popery  in  those  countries  where  it  is  the 
established  religion,  than  in  those  where  it  is  simply  tolerated. 
The  cabinets  of  Paris  and  Madrid  would  execrate  the  enormities 
which  an  infatuated  populace  in  Ireland  would  perpetrate  on  the 
score  of  religion  without  remorse. 

Page  217. — Whoever  is  afraid  of  submitting  any  question, 
civil  or  religious,  to  the  test  of  free  discussion,  seems  to  me  to 
be  more  in  love  with  his  own  opinion,  than  with  truth. 

Page  227. — The  most  undecided  men  on  doubtful  points,  aie 
those  often  who  have  bestowed  most  time  in  the  investigation  oT 
them,  whether  the  points  respect  divinity,  jurisprudence,  or 
policy.  He  who  examines  only  one  side  of  a  question,  and  gives 
his  judgment,  gives  it  improperly,  though  he  may  be  on  the  right 
side.  But  he  who  examines  both  sides,  and  after  examination 
gives  his  assent  to  neither,  may  surely  be  pardoned  this  suspen-* 
sion  of  judgment,  for  it  is  safer  to  continue  in  doubt  than  to 
decide  amiss.  To  such  men  may  be  well  applied  what  that  most 
learned  man  Peter  Daniel  Huet  says  of  himself,  in  his  Philosophical 
Treatise  concerning  the  weakness  of  human  understanding  :—^'If 
any  man  asks  me  what  I  am,  since  I  will  be  neither  academic,  nor 
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>r  electk  nor  of  any  other  »ecl ,  I  answer  that  I  am  of 

ny' own  opinion,  that  is  to  sayy/ree,  neither  submitting  my  mind 

U>  any  anthority ,  nor  approving*  of  any  thing  but  what  seems  to  me 

to  eomeneaSrestthetnith;  andiCany  man  should,  either  ironically 

or  Halleringly,  call  us  l)ka7v«^y«« ;  that  is,  men  who  stick  only 

to  their  own  aentiments,  we  shall  never  go  about  to  hinder  it." 

Fige  287- — Whilst  I  was  professor  of  chemistry,   I  dissected 

t  sobject  which  I  procured  from  London,  in  order  to  perfect 

nyself  in  anatomy;    my  laboratory  Was  my  theatre,  and  Pro- 

finsor  Waring,  known  to  Europe  by  his  mathematical  publica- 

ealwns,  and  my  old  friend  Pearson,  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Ferns) 

were  my  assistants.    When  we  had  finished  the  business  we  put 

what  remained  of  the  body  into  a  box,  and  commissioned  an 

old  solder  to  bory  it  in  the  fields.    The  man  thought  the  box 

waa  worth  something  and  instead  of  burying    it  he  opened  it, 

and  poured  the  contents  into  the  Cam,  and  as  there  happened 

then  to  be  a  great  flood,  some  of  them  were  drifted  on  shore, 

and  ejcdied  a  great  suspicion  of  murder  having  been  committed ; 

bat  as  no  person  was  either  taken  up  or  suspected  of  it,  we 

carefully  kept  our  secret,  and    thus  probably  escaped  beii 

stoned,  like  anatomists  of  old,  by  a  superstitious  populace, 

P^ige  224.^-The  clergy  are  hired  by  the  state,  and  they  ai 
paid  by  tithes.  When  these  tithes  were  first  granted,  there  was^ 
but  one  sect  of  christians,  the  catholics.  Whether  the  mode  of 
paying  clergy,  which  was  then  established,  was  the  best  which 
ooold  have  been  thought  of,  has  been  doubted  by  many.  I  think 
there  was  none  preferrable  to  it  at  that  time  ;  when  all  men  were 
of  the  same  religion,  and  when  that  religion  had  some  hold  on 
mat's  minds.  The  case  is  now  much  changed  in  both  tbe^e 
pojota ;  a  variety  of  sects  have  sprung  up  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, and  religion  itself  is  not  so  highly  esteemed  as  it  was  for- 
merly. Most  men  of  fortune  care  little  about  religion,  and  they 
gnidge  the  clergy  what  is  due  to  them,  by  laws  which  were 
made  long  before  they  or  any  of  their  ancestors  possessed  the 
estates,  which  are  now  saddled  vnth  the  incumbrance  of  tithes. 
The  just  principle  is  this:  eveiy  man  should  contribute  his  due 
pioportMHi  to  the  maintenance  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  (for 
no  state  can  exist  without  some  religion,)  and  a  christian  state 
dKKiId  allow  a  co-establishment  of  the  different  sects  of  chris- 
tians ;  that  each  individual  might  have  an  opportunity  of  fre- 
quenting Lis  own  place  of  worship,  without  being  burdened  by 
any  additicmal  payment  to  his  own  minister,  exclusive  of  what  he 
paid  to  the  minister  established  by  the  state. 

Fage  306.— About  a  month  before  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  a  relation  of  Sir  James  Lowther  had  preached  the  Com- 
meneement  sermon  at  Cambridge,  Mr.  Pitt  happened  to  sit  next 
me  ut  ehorch,  and  asked  me  the  name  of  the  preacher,  not 
nmeh  approving  die  performance.    I  told  him  report  said  that  b^ 
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was  to  be  the  foture  bishop  of  Carlisle  ;  and  I  begged  him  to 
have  some  inspect  to  the  dignit}'  of  the  bench,  whenever  a 
vacancy  happened.  He  assured  me  that  he.  knew  nothing  of 
any  such  arrangement.  Within  two  months  after  this.  Sir  James 
Lowther  applied  to  Mr.  Pitt  for  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle  for  the 
gentleman  whom  he  had  heard  preach,  and  Mr.  Pitt  without  the 
least  hesitation  promised  it. 

Page  359. — The  Chancellor,  (Thurlow)  in  his  reply,  boldly 
asserted  that  he  perfectly  well  remembered  the  passage  I  had 
quoted  from  Grotins,  and  that  it  solely  respected  natural,  but 
was  inapplicable  to  civil  rights.  Lord  Lougbboroogh,  the  first 
time  I  saw  him  after  the  debate,  assured  roe,  that  before  he  went 
to  sleep  that  night  he  had  looked  into  Groiiu$y  and  was  asto- 
nished to  find  that  the  Chancellor  in  contradicting  me,  had  pre- 
sumed on  the  ignorance  of  the  House,  and  that  my  quotation 
was  perfectly  correct.  What  miserable  shifts  do  men  submit  to 
in  supporting  their  parties !  The  Chancellor  Thurlow  was  an  able 
andjupright  judge,  but  as  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  he 
was  domineering  and  insincere,    it  was  said  of  him,  that  in  the 

blnet  he  opposed  every  thing,   proposed  nothing,  and  was 
dy  to  support  any  thing.     1  remember  Lord  Camden's  saying 

me  one  night,  when  the  Chancellor  was  speaking  contrary, 
as  I  thought  to  his  own  conviction,  "  There  now,  I  could  not  do 
that ;  he  is  supporting  what  he  does  not  believe  a  word  of." 

Page  365. — ^The  restoration  of  the  King's  health  soon  followed. 
It  was  the  artifice  of  the  minister  (Pitt)  to  represent  all  those 
who  had  opposed  his  measures,  as  enemies  to  the  King ;  and  the 
Queen  lost  in  the  opinions  of  many,  the  character  she  had 
hitherto  maintained  in  the  country,  by  falling  in  with  the  designs 
of  the  minister.  She  imprudently  distinguished  by  difibrent 
degrees  of  courtesy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  meditated  affronts 
on  the  other,  those  who  had  voted  with,  and  those  who  had  voted 
against  the  minister,  insomuch  that  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
luid  one  day  said  to  me,  '*  So,  my  Lord,  you  and  1  also  are 
become  traitors." 

She  received  me  at  the  drawing-room,  which  was  held  on  the 
Kmg's  recovery,  with  a  degree  of  coldness,  which  would  have 
appeared  to  herself  ridiculous  and  ill-plaoed,  could  she  havB 
imagined  how  little  a  mind  such  as  mine  regarded,  in  its  honour- 
able proceedings,  the  displeasure  of  a  woman,  though  that 
woman  happened  to  be  a  Queen. 

Page  369. — The  dismission  of  the  Duke  of  Qneensberry  and 
Lord  Lothain  from  their  offices,  and  the  treatment  which  Lord 
Rodney  and  others  received  on  account  of  their  having  voted  in 
the  business  of  the  Regency  against  the  minister,  finished  Mr. 
Pitt's  character,  for  public  consistency,  with  me.  I  had  believed 
him  to  have  been  as  sincere  as  I  was  wishing  for  the  ind^>eii- 
dency  of  parliament ;  but  I  now  perceived  that  he  wished  to 
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ha^e  it  m  subBervieni  to  bis  own  yiewi  as  possible,  and  cared 
UUle  for  the  oonftlitation  of  tbe  countryy  whilst  bo  preaenred  bis 
own  power,  verifying  the  observation  of  HelvetioSy— '^  L'amoor 
de  l^homme  pour  le  pouvoir  est  tel,  qu'en  Angleterre  ni^me  il 
n'est  piesqiie  point  de  ministre  qui  ne  vouKit  rev^tu  son  Prince  du 
pouvoir  arbitraire.  L'ivresse  d'une  grande  place  fait  oablier  au 
ministre,  qa'  accabU  lui-on^me  sons  le  poids  du  pouvoir  qu'il 
idifie,  Ini  etsa  post^rite  en  seront  peut-etre  les  premieres 
victimes." 

Page  303. — I  remember  a  Lambeth  chaplain  once  main- 
taining^ in  the  divinity-schools,  the  necessity  of  excluding  Dis- 
leoten  from  public  offices  ;  I  pressed  bin  with  proper  arguments ; 
at  length  he  was  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  the  greater  the 
integhiy  and  the  grater  the  ability,  any  man  had,  the  more 
miftt  was  he  for  a  public  office,  if  he  did  not  think  in  every 
point  with  tbe  established  church.  There  I  let  the  dispute  end ; 
it  was  impossible  to  rise  higher  in  the  scale  of  absurdity. 

Page  396. — The  creeds  of  the  most  distinguished  philosophers, 
from  Plato  hnd  Cicero ^  to  Leibniiss  and  Clarke^  are  axirertiL^ty 
various,  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  things— the  existence  aii4 
attributes,  naUiral  and  moral,  of  the  supreme  being — the  natuifS 
moftaiity  or  immortality  of  the  human  soul — ^the  liberty  a^^i  nc^- 
eessityof  human  actions-— the  principle  of  virtue,  ant  I  iA\m 
important  points.  And,  as  to  revealed  religion,  though  all  ii 
doctrines  are  expressed  in  one  book,  yet  such  a  diversity  of  inter- 
pretations has  been  given  to  the  same  passages  of  scripture,  that 
not  only  individuals,  but  whole  churches,  have  formed  to  them- 
selves different  creeds,  and  introduced  them  into  their  forms  of 
worship.  The  Greek  church  admits  not  into  its  ritual  either  the 
Apostle's  Creed,  or  the  Athanasian,  but  merely  the  Nicene.  The 
qiiseopal  church  in  America,  admits  the  Nicene  and  the  Apostle's 
Creed,  hut  rejects  the  Athanasian.  The  church  of  England 
admits  the  whole  three  into  its  liturgv  ;  and  some  of  the.  foreign 
Protestant  churches  admit  none  but  the  Apostle's.  These,  and 
other  creeds  which  might  be  mentioned,  are  all  of  huo^ 
fabrication. 

Page  398. — Whilst  the  doctrine  of  there  being  no  salvation 
««t  of  the  Romish  pale  is  maintained,  the  Catholics  have  such  a 
motive  for  making  proselytes  as  belongs  not  to  Protestants,  and 
it  is  a  motive  which  must  operate  with  great  force  on  the  mind 
of  every  sincere  Papist.  I  am  apprehensive  that  Catholic  schools 
wiU  beeome  numerous  ;  the  glare  of  ceremonies  will  fascinate 
tbe  nunds  of  the  common  people  ;  and  the  doctrines  of  absolu- 
tkKi,aiid  of  praying  souls  out  of  purgatory,  will  be  palatable  to 
many.  lam  afraid  of  popery,  because,  where  it  has  the  power, 
it  asomes  the  right  of  pmecution,  and  whilst  it  believes  that 
uk  afflicting  the  body,  it  saves  tbe  soul  of  a  convert,  1  do  not 
see  how  it  can  abandon  the  idea  of  the  utility  of  persecution. 
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Page  4l4.~Extract6d  front  a  letter 'to  the  Dukeof  Grafton^  on 
the  12th  of  October,  17^1.*-*We  li^e  in  siogular  times.  No 
hiitoiy,  ancient  or  modern^  famishea  an  example  similar  to  what 
has  happened  in  France ;  an  iezaniple  of  a  whole  people,  (the 
exceptions  are  not  worthy  of  notice)  divesting  themselves  of 
prejodioes  of  birth  and  education,'  in  civil  and  religions  concerns, 
and  adopting  the  principles  of  philosophy  and  good  sense. 
(To  be'continued.J  ' 


LINES 
SmtkgtUthe  cekbration  of.  Mr,  Paint*9  birth^dav^  at' the  Unieom  Inm^ 
Leedst  January  29,  182^  . 

Pains  !  'tis  a  name  dear  to  jastice  and  truth, 
A  foe  to  the  cross  and  its  dark-hooded  slaves, 

Tis  the  boast  of  the  ag'd  and  the  pride  of  oar  youth. 
For  around  it  the  banner  of  tolerance  waves. 


& 


The  merciless  tyrants  that  govern  onr^land. 
In  vain  shall  assail  with  malice  and  6corn, 

And  those  vile  plotting  robbers,  the  clerical  band. 
Shun  its  blaze,  for  it  pierceth  the  mask  they  have  worn. 

When  liberty  calls,  and  We  sing  of  great  Pune, 
May  life's  petty  cares  yield  to  aL*ple  delight ;     - 

He  brav'd  superstition,  nor  brav'd  it  in  vain. 
For  the  morning  of  tnith  broke  on  fabulous  night. 

Theit  away  Christianity :  Paine  form'd  thy  grave, 

*  'Tis  freedom  at  last  that  shall  cover  thee  o'er. 
The  stab  at  thy  vitals,  he  gloriously  gaye. 
Shall  wound,  till  thy  name  is  reinember'd  no  more. 
Jan.  28,  1829.  .     J.  B.  Walksr. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Robert  Taylor,  A.  B.,  the  Deist.— This  day  is  pablisbed,  in 
octavo^  ninety-two  pages,  price  Is.  6d.,  the  third  edition  of  An 
Answer  to  a  Printed  Paper,  entitled,  **  Manifesto  of  the  Christian 
Evidence  Society/'  To  which  is  annexed,  A  REJOINp^R.  to  a 
Pamphlet  by  the  same  author,  entitled, "  Syntagpma  of  th^  Evi- 
dences of  the  Christian  Religion/'  by  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D. 
Printed  for  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Instruction  in 
London  and  its  Ticinity,^and  sold  at  their  OflGice,  No.  5,  Pater- 
noster-row, and  by  Holdsworth  and  Ball,  St.  Paul's  Church-yard> 
and  the  other  Booksellers. 

Printed  and  PaUished  by  Ricbabd  Cablilb,  G9,  Fleet-street,  where  alt 
Comnranlcatioos,  poat-pald,  or  free  of  expeake,  aro  requested  to  be  left. 
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No.  8.  YoL.Sj  London,  Friday,  Febraary  20,  L829.  [Priob  6d. 

PHOTBSTAHT  CONSTITUTION  IN  DANGBRI  ROYAL  PRO- 
TBSTANT  SUCCESSION  IN  DANOBR!!  PROTJBSTANT 
FAITH  IN  DANGER!!!  PROTESTANT  CHURCH  IN  DAN- 
QEH I !  1 1  PROTESTANT  TItHES  IN  DANGER ! ! ! !  I  ALL 
FAITH  IN  DANGER!!!!!!  HALTINGS  OF  SUPERSTI- 
TIONrr::?!!  march  of  infidelity !!!!!!!! 

PE0TK8TANT  OONflTmmON  IN  DANOBR.  •  ^|k 

For  Mvif^  that  the  Protestant  ConstitQtioA  is  iq  danger,  1  faave^flV 
the  aotbonty  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  Matquis  of  Chan-  ^^^ 
dos,  Lords  Eldon,  Winehplsea,  and  Kenyon,  Itfr.  Barrister  Hal- 
coaib^a  Tery  large  number  of  the  Protestant  clergy  of  the  law- 
established  church;  and  a  muUitade  of  old  ladies.  On  this  pomC, 
with  these  most  venerable  and  most  respectable  personages,  I 
most  nncerely  agree,  and  do  most  profoundly  and  most  solemnly 
predict,  politically,  that  the  Protectant  Constitution  t>  in  danger. 
As  ao  evidence  of  this  state  of  things,  it  is  oiily  necessary  thai 
we  enquire  what  is  the  Protestant  Constitution. 

nSstory  informs  U9,  that  the  Protestant  ConstitotioD  ia  aboyt 
two  hnodced  and  fifty  years  old,  and  was  called  into  permanent 
existence  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth.  •  It  makes  no 
part  of  the  olden  or  common  law  of  England.  It  makes  no  part 
of  OUT  parliamentary' or  legislative  institutions.  It  makes  no 
part  of  our  administnktive  institutions.  It  makes  no  part  of 
our  collegiate  or  instructive  institutions.  It  makes  no  part  of 
our  mpnictpal  laws.  It  makcis  no  part  of  our  defensive  mstitii- 
tioBS,  such  as  army,  navy,  or  oonitabolary.  All  tbdse  existed 
before  the  Protestadt  Constitution  existed;  and  hence  it  is  easy 
to  Infer,  that  they  would  still  exist,  if  the  PfOtestaAt  Constitution 
ceased  to  exist.  Thl»  Protestant  Constitution  was  a  misishie^' 
taclred  on  to  oi|r%est  institutibns^  and  its  extinction  i^ill  be  foonil 
to  be  notfaiag  more  ilisastrous  than  the  removal  of  a  mischief. 

I  will  advaqce  no  position  of  proposition  here,  without  its 
proof;  and  tfcratt  the  Protertant  Constitution  was  a  constitution  of 
Ptintfd  mm!  PoWNed  hy  R.  Camlilc,  62,  Fleet Srtrect. 
No.  8.— Vol.  3.  Q 
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mischief^  Is  proved  in,  jth&  f^/tsj^  t^til  antisod^ced  poor  laws,  or  a 
new  tax  to  encoarage^^nifl  support  ^{{a^iff^ii^ni  that  did  not  pre- 
▼ionsly  exist,  and  waf  QQt,previiDB|i^i^ej9a«^iry  ;  a  circomstanee 
which,  connected  wtt^and  ppecedei^J(Q  other  bad  circomstanoes, 
has  produced  a  nio8t.iBfpcdf|il  ate^.{y^(|^.«fiMl^tion  among  the  pea- 
santry and  other  lationring  classes. 

The  Protestant  Ck>n^ituti^^as  also  entaileAiqQ,^ui^  new  tax- 
ation, as  a  olUfep^^tei,  jPirhnK^  was  not  PRft!a«»siy  nec^^^sary.  And 
in  its  encfioffieffxxpj^.f^f  y^^lities  and  .noiw^dfipt  plergymen, 
and  in  its  begetting  of  dissent  from  the  established  religion,  it  has 
I^ntaile4  Ppon.us  a  poor  cleigy.in  the  church,  greater  in  number 
than  was  previously  found  necessary,  and  exactions  by  fbes, 
which  would  hot  be.  etherise  necessaiy,  in  sidditieo  to  the 
expense  tuid  inflneneeof-Uie  dissea^ag  pfeaehew. .  .These  noton 
rieties.are  proofssnfficient  to  ests^blish  tk^.^^posij^en,  that  the 
Flrotestant  Constitution  has  been  nothing  mora  tthan  a  oonstttntion 
ofne^  an(4  additional  mischief; : which  is  fbither  evidenced  by 
the  exi^n^^e  of  a  noy^)  i»Qd  .degrading  poverty  amok^g  the  mil- 
lions, or  the  balk  of  the  population.. . .  The  workings  of  the  Pro- 
testant Constitution  have  been  altogether  unnatural,  unconstitu- 
tional, in  relation  to  the  previously  existing  Constitution,  and 
U  politically,  religiously,  and  socially  mischievous. 

If  it  be  advanced  as  a  countervailing,  argument,  that  to  remove 
the  now  Protestant  Cbqi^. establishment,  and  to^restpre  the 
Roman  QMholic  Chpisch  as  ]an  ^tabli^hm^njt,  will  npt.mend  the 
piesent  qtate  of  thingfi.it  qmiy  be  poisweredy  thM  any  project  or 
attempt  jto  leim^ate^tho.HoinaA  Catbolii^  Church  as.  an  Qstablisk- 
uent,  is  impracticable.;  b^caipse  the  wi^  protesters  against  the 
RomaA.Catholic  Qhuroh  as  an  es^lbi^fameBt,  or  e^ven  as  a  reli- 
gion, cooiptise  the  great  mfijprity  pf  rtbe  people  of  tl^e  Upited 
kingdoms,  and  will,  upquestiopahly  beoovie  an- inciieasipg ^ma- 
jority.. Tlie  rainoval  qf.  t^e  Protesjtant  choiscli  estahlishment 
willtheMiforo/^  the  ro9iova]Lpf  i^  giiieyanoe^  witliQut  the  in^ror- 
duction  of  new  or  similfui  niis^h^f..  >  „     n    .      . 

The  evidence  of  an  increasing  migorityi  of  protesters  sgain^ 
the  Roman  Catholic  chur^  is  fonnd  in  the  fact,  that  the  highest 
state  of  knowledge  as  npt  found  amon^  (he  members  of  thftt 
qhurch,  that  a  well  infornMsd'man,  in  r^ation  tP  the  present  state 
of  knowledge,  was  never  known  tp  become  a  convert  to  .the 
doctrines  of  <  tl^at  ch^Ecb ;  and  that  even,  with  regard  to  igno- 
rance, prejudic^o  or  bigotfy,  its  characteristic  is  to  prefer  novelty 
or  present  preyalanee  to  ceitrpgression  toward  old,  or  worn  out,  or , 
decaying  ^^iems.  Ulie  presenit  membefs  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  inheritors  of  the  system  by 
education  received  from  parentage,  and  not  proselytes  made  from 
among  other  sects.  ^ 

I,  therefore,  conclude,  that  my  authorities  and  arguments  are 
good  and  conclusive,  in  assunung  that  tte  Protestant  constitution 
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it  in  danger,  and  that  it  is  Voeially  well  and  Vlesirable  tbatit 
«hoa|d;be  in  dang^r^  and  be  remoyj^ 

nOTAL  PROTBSTANT  SUCCESSION  tN  DANGER.    ' 

I  have  the  authority  of  Lord  Colchester,  expressed  in  the 
House  of  Lords^  on  the  l-Olh  inttant,  that,  i/i  case  of  the  poIiti<^l 
emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Hon^  of  Savoy  will  have  the  higher  claim  to  the  throne  of 
these  ree^lms,  and  that  the  Hoase  of  Brunswick  will  lose  or  forfeit 
ito  present  claim. ^     .       .. 

I  am  Bo.we&'sat]sikl  wiith  ihe  House  of  Bmnswick,  more  par- 
ticolarly  «nce  its  numbers  promise  rather  to  decrease  than  to 
increase,  that L^honbLrbei .very  sprry  to Jnd. the. Royal  Protestant 
succession  in  dsngef,  in  the  sense  in  which  Lord  Colchester  finds 
it  to  be  in  danger;  and  I  would  meet  his  menace,  or  fear,  with  the 
admitted  parlOLmentary  fight  of  the  people  of  England  to  change 
the  right  of  royal  succession,  and  to  prefer  the  House  of  Brunx- 
wick  to  the  House  of  Sayoy.  1  maintain  the  popular  right  to  be 
raperior  to  the'  royal  right.  As  I  would  eonstituttonally  main- 
tain, thai  the  people  have  the  parliamentary  Tight  to  reilnove  the 
House  of  Brans  wick,  if  it  were  necessary,  so  1  maintain  the  same 
right  lo  keep  up  the  exclusion  pf  the  Hdu^e  of  Savoy.  There  h 
a  revolattonary  right,  a  right  by  precedent,  in  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  .to.  choose,  and  change  their  royal 
family,  and  also  to  choose  whether  they  will  have  any  or  nqt  to 
feign  Wfer  ^them^  I'hope  the- time  is  near  at  hand  when,  as  in 
tho  greater-part  cf  America,  every  famify  shaH  bearoyal  family, 
and  have  iut  share  in  the  goverbment.    • 

The  principle,  that  one  generation «of  the  people  shall  make 
laws  for  the  ne^tt,  and  which  that  next  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to 
remove  or  to  alter,  is  an  odious  political  principle,  that  is  not  to 
be  deeeotly  raentiened  in  the  present  day.  Nothing  but  the  ab* 
smdi^^of  supposed  divine  government  could  have  given  couiiu^- 
oance  to -such  a  monstrous  and  >  mischievous  idea.  Ifoureon- 
stitntioiMnaagdrs  would  bat  try  the  merits  of  their  several  60n*~ 
slltQtioas,  \^  the  principle  of  the  right  of  every  generation  to 
legislate  for  its  own  welfiare,'they  will  sit  down  quite  at  ease 
abcraH  aH  packing*  or  pro^peolive  ohilnges)  whether  those  changes 
lalala  to  tfie  l«w«  or'l#  the  feigning  family. 

The  Brunswick  family  was  never  more  secure  in  the  possession 
and  retention  of  ita  bold  on  the  throne  of  these  realms,  than  at 
this  moment.  It  was  never  more  popular  than  at  this  moment. 
AnS  never  will  any  other  royal  family  be  permitted  to  set  foot  yi 
filmland,  with  authority  to  rule.  If  the  Brunswick  family  fails 
Qs,  or  we  fkW  to  support  it,  good-bye  to  English  royal  families — 
a  tasting  adieu  to  Norman  and  Saxon  lines,  to  Planlagenets  and 
Ttadors,  to  Stoarts  and  Quelphs. 

^2 
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PROTESTANT   FAITH   IN  OANGBll. 

The  Protestant  faith  includes  all  that  faith  which  protests 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  ;  but  reasons  for  that  protest, 
which  would  not  apply  as  forcibly  to  the  Protestant  faith,  I 
never  met.  Since',  then,  the  protesting  is  a  principle  professedly 
founded  on  reason,  and  destructive  of  its  own  pretensions,  ft 
follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  more  the  Protestant  rea- 
sons and  protests,  the  more  danger  will  there  be  attending  his 
faith.  A  very  large  number  of  Protestants  are  now  protesting 
with  a  vengeance,  and  protesting  in  vain,  and  thus  bringing 
their  own  faith  into  disrepute  and  danger.— A  ftirther  elucidation 
of  this  matter  shall  be  found  under  the  head  of  All  FaiiMn 
Danger. 

PHOTBSTANT  OHUROR  IN  DANGER. 

The  Protestant  church  as  by  law  established,  is  made  up  of 
the  slightly  altered  liturgy  and  ceremonies,  and  the  temporal 
spoils  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  It  is  exceeded  in  honesty 
and  consistency  both  b^  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  the 
-J.  Protestant  dissenting  churches ;  and,  being  so  exceeded,  is  very 
'/  much  in  danger.  But,  as  its  danger  and  extinction  cannot  fail  to 
become  the  country's  benefit,  inasmuch  as  it  will  relieve  a  large 
amount  of  property  for  more  general  state  purposes,  we  may 
wisely  prepare  an  lo  Pasan  for  its  dissolution. 

PROTESTANT  TITHES  IN   DANGER. 

We  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  and  a  ni^rity  of 
a  large  meeting  of  persons  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  oo 
Saturday  last,  that  the  tithes  are  in  danger.  Some  Prptestants 
met  to  resolve  that  the  law-established  church  was  in  danger, 
and  Mr.  Hunt,  most  vexatiously,  altered  their  resolve  to  that  of 
the  tithes  being  in  danger.  Thus  the  poor  Protestants,  with  Mr. 
Halcomb  at  their  head,  met  to  resolve  and  did  nothing  but  dis- 
solve. Resolutions  and  petitions  are  very  paltry  materials 
wherewith  to  support  a  church  or  any  other  cause,  it  is  an  evi- 
dence of  weakness,  whenever,  and  for  whatever  cause,  they  are 
levorted^vtor  I  agree  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that,  in  the 
present  =siate  of  the  public  mind,  and  its  organ,  the  public  press, 
all  meetings  for  resolutions  and  petitions,  even  comity  meetings^ 
are  mere  farces.  The  time  has  passed  when  such  clamours  were 
useful. 

ALL   FAITH   IN   DANGER. 

This  is  a  point  determined  by  the  question — what  is  fmlh  ? 
In  the  religious  sense,  faith  is  either  the  invention  orthe  adoption 
of  the  invention  of  imaginary  and  qnproved  existences,  that  have 
no  analogy  to  any  things  known  to  exisU     Faith  is  contradistio^ 
guished  by  evidence ;  and  since  the  man  of  science  proceeds  and 
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tui  proceed  only  by,  evidence,  it  follows^  that  faith  is  Action  and 
akin  to  lie  or  falsehood.  I  and  many  others  have  knowledge 
eooqf  h  to  prove  all  faith  to  be  error ;  and  that  proof  it  is,  which 
puts  all  foitli  in  danger. 

Faith  is  sdso  called  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.  But  the 
leality  of  the  case  is,  that  there  is  no  evidence  in  things  not  seen. 
Tell  me  that  there  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  animal  or  vegetable  in 
duna,  of  which  I  have  not  seen  the  like  in  this  country^  I  can 
credit  your  tale;  because  I  see  a  variety  of  animals  and  vegeta- 
Ues^the  prodaetsof  this  country ,  and  others  imported,  which 
are  not  the  products  of  this  country.  But  tell  me  of  heaven  and 
hell,  of  gods,  devils  and  angels,  of  future  states  of  existence  to 
eoathmed  or  reproduced  identities,  and  I  cannot  credit  your  tale ; 
because  I  have  no  analogy,  in  the  literal  sense,  whereupon  to 
proceed  to  conjecture ;  and  because  I  do  see  the  material  identi- 
ties of  the  earth,  so  composed  and  decomposed,  as  to  leave  me  no 
klea  of  other  existence  for  those  identities.  The  earth  is  all- 
softcient  to  produce  and  sustain  them  as  compositions,  and  to 
receive  them  as  decompositions. 

I  see  an  advertisement  for  a  book  of  enquiry  as  to  which  is  <^e    ^  ^ 
irmefaiik.     I  can  answer  that  book  in  a  few  words.  Every  Hdl|5  ^  WLj 
is  the  true  fiiith,  in  relation  to  the  mind  that  adopts  it,  and  tfoue 
is  more  true  than  the  other ;  but  no  faith  is  a  true  (s>tb^  in  rela*  ' 
tJoQ  to  evidence,  or  to  the  knowledge  of  mankind ;  because  nt) 
proof  can  be  associated  with  faith;     That  is  an  answer  to  thut. . 
book,  without  having  seen  more  than  its  advertisement. 

All  faith  is  in  danger;  because  f«tith  has  no  relation  to  the  ' 
knowledge  of  mankind.  AH  faith  is  in  danger;  becap^^e  faith 
has  no  relation  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  All  faitl^  is  in  danger. 
because  it  injures  and  disorders  mankind.  All  faith  is  in  danger ; 
because  it  is  a  cheat  upon. mankind.  All  faith  is  in  danger ;  be- 
caose  it  is  openly  and  ably  assailed  by  infidelity.  All  faith  is  in 
danger ;  because  truth  exhibited*  must  triumph  over  it. 

HALT1N08  or  SUPSRSTITIOIt. 

The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  are  an  authority  for 
thb  assumption  ;  for  they  have  abolished  the  observation  of  all 
Sajnto'days  and  holidays  in  that  establishment,  excepting  the 
Sunday,  the  Good  Friday,  and  the  Christmas  Day.  This  a  good 
Mgnand  will  soon  be  followed  by  our  courts  of  law  and  other 
pnUic  offices.  I  can  jast  suppose  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
would  iHd  the  saints  march  to  the  devil,  if  they  came  in  the  way 
of  ins  performance  of  duty,  or  accomplishment  of  business 

I  MAECH  OF  INFIDELlTlr. 

In  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  prepared  by  the 
nuBstor  and  congregation  of  the  episcopal  chapei  in  Long  Acre, 
against  con^ssion  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  printed  in  the  ilfom** 
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ing  Herald  of  the  10th  inst.,  il  is  threatened^  that  if  conceattoii 

he  made  *'  petitioners  must  embrace  the  principles  of  infidelity^ 

and  trample  under  foot  the  volume  of  inspiration."    They  say^ 

they  must  be  such  Protestants  as  they  are^qr  infidels!  ^ 

,  The  petition  alluded  tp  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the  ignorance, 

bad  passion  and  social  mischief,  which  are  inseparably  a&spciated 

.  withall  religion.     Itl^egins  with  qi^Uing  the  church  of  Home  aD 

y  apostcUe  chucch.    To  the  church  of  Rome,  the*  term  apostate  is 

totally  inapplicable;  because  it  has  not  dissented  or  seceded  from, 

or  grown  out  of  ajsy  other  church.    In  feome,  as  Christian,  it  is 

ap  Qf^inaJ,, '  But  jibe. Irotestant  church  in  relation  to  the  Roman 

Catholi.c,.is  ap  apostate  church.    The  church  of  England  is  not 

'     iQ  iE)i}gJand  an  original.      .  '  ] 

"^     The  second  paragraph  is  an  indiscriminate  charge  upon  the 

^    .     pieopleof  this  country,  as  criminally' indifferent  to  the  voice  of 

God,  and  to  a  relation  from  heayeut  demonstrative,  that  Rbmjui* 

ism  is  a  conspiracy  to.  invade  the  prerogatives  of  Jehovah  !-— 

Cannot  God  speak,  so  as  to  be  beard  by  all  ?    Cannot  heaven 

reveal  its  will,  so  as  to  be  understood  by  all  ?    Cannot  Jehovah 

defend  his  own  prerogatives  ag^st  the  Romanists,  who,  poor 

M  devils,  have  ^all  other  faults  and  errors,  except  the  one  of  making' 

yJM    war  against  Jehovah  I    if  your  God,  and  councils  of  heaven,  and 

Jehovah,  cannot  do  these  things,  then.     ■■ 

Th6  third  paragraph  states,  that  all  equitable  legislation  must 
emanate  from  the  divine  being ;  which  is  a  very  great  error;  for 
t  there  never.  was»  there  cannot.be,  a  good  law,  that  was  no^  or  is 

not,  strictly  atheistical,  and  without  relation,  other  than  for  abro- 
gation, to  religion  or  diyinity.  They-are  good  laws,  which  are 
confined  to  intelligible  social  regulations,  Thejf  are  bad  laws, 
which  legislate  uponAreligioaor  divinity,  or  any  thing  beyond 
social  .duties.  .  i-  .  .      •    ' 

The  fourth  paragraph  states,  that  all  human  duties  are  oodh 
prised  in  obligation  to.tbe  divine  oreator-or  governor.  This  also 
is  a  great  error ;  for  there  is  no  knowledge  of  that  creator  or  go- 
vernor, no  agreement  about  it :  oonBeqBeiitly,'BMn  has  no  obliga- 
tions beyond  the  sociality  of  mankind. 

The  .fifth,  paragraph  assumes,  that  the  present  Protestant 
government  is  God's  own  govemmenL  In  answer  to  which,  I 
have  to  say,  that  be  it  god's  or  be  it  devil's,  it*  is  a  bad  one,  and 
has  much  need  of  amendment* 

The  sixtb  and  seventh  paragraphs  have  similarly  abaurd  as- 
sumptions, leading  to  an  inference  in  the  eighth,  that  all  the 
principles  of  true  liberty  involve  themselves  in  a  theocracy  !  Nei- 
ther Jew,  Gentile  nor  Roman  Catholic  ever  advanced  such  a 
political  monstrosity  aA  this.  The  only  .eoitect  definition  of  a 
tl^eocracy  is,  ihi^  government  of  a  priesthood ;  for  the  supposed 
divine  oracle  at  its  head  is  a  cheat  or  joke.  There  never  was  a 
PtP?P!9fO0fii  and  long^'Standing  thfocnrtic  g;bvernment     Wise 
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polilkal  government  will  enooarage  industry  and  tbe  grealeitl' 
possible  aecumalation  of  capital  among  the  multitude  or  greatest 
possible  number ;  but  it  has  ever  been  the  nature  of  a  theooracy 
or  priesthood,  to  have  none  rich  and  happy  but  themselves  ;  to 
have  no  aecamulation  of  capital  but  in  the  chorcl). 

The  remaining paragmpnsy  twelve  lii  number/ are  sectarian 
and  confined 'Ur  the  relations  between  the  rival  churches,  breath- 
ing the  very  worst  spirit  that  ean  pervai^e  humanity,  and  proof 
ndllcienty  that  religion  is  a  bad  thin^,  asocial  poison,  a  human 
degradation,  and  opposed  to  all  humah:  amendment. 

Nothing  but  the  march  of  infidelity  can  remove  this  political' 
evil,  and  (  am  truly  happy  iti  being  in  its  foremost  rank.  Wher- 
ever infidelity  ten' make  a  step,'  religion  shrinks  from  it  and  no 
longer  dwells  there.  I  c1iallc»nge  the  religious  world  to  discus- 
&!<»,  witlr  the  assertion,  that 'I  hold  and  will  produce  proofs  of 
tlieir  errors,  alid  thdt  all  religion  is  error.  '  1  make  no  exception, 
ail  Is  error,  that  goes  beyond  monil  precept  attd  physical  know- 
\edge.  All  religion  is  error,  all  noUons  of  god  or -gods  are  erro-  • 
neons  and  indefensible.'  All  systems,  beyond  physical  and:  moral 
certainties,  are  erroneous  and  indefensible.  .  This  is*  the  maroh  of 
infidelity.  "Who  can  stay  it  ?  Let  those,  who  think  they  can 
stay  it,,  try  thc^  attempt,  in  the  school  of  free  discussion,  assembled 
every  Sunday  evenings  in  the  house  of  this  publicatioui-  It  is 
hen^and  inviknilar  places,  that  your  Catholie  and  your  Protestant 
questions  will  be  alike  decided  and  settled,  by -the  ^mareh  of 
infidelity.  AiOHAnn  Carlilb. 

.    SCHOOL  OP. FREE  DISCUSSION^       . 

SUNDikT,  THS,1^TH  INSTApIt.  ^.    ,...,- 

The  French  Optimist  opened  (he  discussioo^as  follows  :^-^ '    / 

Ladies  and  Oentleitien, — ^The  fsllowiog^question^^t^peared  in 
the  second  number  of  The  Lion  of  Janttary  lent  :*  ' 

"  Is  a  belief  in,  a  worship  of,  or  an  admission  of  the  existedce 
of  a  desgning.and  4difecting  god,  or  of  any  kind  of  ^od, '  socially  ' 
Qiefnl  to  mankind  ?*'  ^-.    /  .     » 

I  have  for  three  successive  Sundays,  in  thisToomvspbkdn  bn 
the  subject  affirmatively ;  but  last  Sunday,  I  declared  thkt  th^re 
conkl  be  SM)  satisfaction,  for  any  sincere  enquirer  after  trdth;  to 
discnss  such  complicated,  and,  in  the  mean  time;  lame  ^eitibn. 
In  &ct,  after  quarrelling  about  empty  words,  after  exertiikj^'  your<- 
aelf  for  hours  to  prove  the  social  utility  of  the  belief,  admission, 
or  worship  of  a  (ied,  a  Materialist  would  ask  you^  hoW  dan  toy 
tliiiag  be  soeialiy  useful  that  rests  upon  a  pAan^om  existing  only 
in  yoor  dimtrdered  Ifrains  ?  I  have,  in  consequence,  resolved  to 
settle,  upon  solid' ground,  first  of  all,  the  fact  elf  the^jriijt^nce  of 
a  designing  and  directing  God,  and  thus  to  raise  a  strong  blilViraIrk, 
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ID  order  to  meet  mv  opponents  with  superior  advantages,  in  11115^ 
future  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  deity,  and  ultimately ,  to 
sweep  away  the  vicious  pari  oT  the  doctrine  of  Materialism. 
,  I  never  learnt  the  Eng-lisb  language  by  theory;  1  can  only 
make  use  of  iu  most  oiSinary  expressions,  and  often,  by  the 
wrong  value  1  attribute  to,  or  the  bad  pronunciation  of,  one 
single  word,  I  convey  to  my  bearers  an  impression  entirely 
different  from  that  which  I  meant  to  produce  on  their  minds.  I 
confess  it,  therefore)  to  be  a  daring  enterprise,  to  maintain, 
before  an  enlighten^  English  public  audience,  and  against  any 
opponents,  the  most  important  of  all  discussions.  But  1  hope 
you  will  have  some  indulgence  for  the  expressions  or  forms  of 
my  speeches,  though  I  need  not  apologize  for  the  substance 
of  my  arguments  and  the  sincwity  of  my  belief  in  their  truth. 

Ck>nsideriBg  the  seriousness  of  this  subject,  1  do  not  much 
regret  to  be  deprived  of  those  resources  of  which  1  could  have 
availed  myself  in  my  native  language,  of  pouring  forth  all  the 
JUwsrs  of  rhetoric  and  making  repeated  use  of  allegoric 
language.  Such  resources,  so  much  valued  by  many  orators,  are 
the  general  appendage  of  poetical  and  superficial  minds,  and  do 
^  not  deserve  the  dignified  name  of  eloquenee,  which,,  in  my 
opinion,  cannot  be  found  but  in  the  diifbsion  of  moral  knowledge. 
The  flash  of  some  orators  may  act  powerfully  upon  the  nerves  of 
their  hearers,  by  vibrating  violently  at  once  upon  their. physical 
senses,  but  such  kind  of  impressions  are  as  easily  dispelled,  and 
leave  our  moral  feelings  as  little  improved  as  when  we  get  out 
of  a  crowded  theatre,  after  the  performance  of  a  burlesque  pan- 
tomime. 

The  warmth  of  my  arguments,  on  thd  subject  of  the  deity,  and 
the  peculiarity  of  my  moral  doctrines,  have  already  attracted  the 
notice  of  some  persons  who  call  me^the  French  clergyman  0/ 
the  new  religion,  I  do  not  dislike  the  denomination  altogether, 
and  1  am  well  disposed,  like  a  aoocI  clergyman,  to  spread  calmly 
ro'y  principles,  and  give  examples  highly  calculated  to  promote 
human  happiness.  My  religion,  however,  is  not  new  ;  truth  is 
as  old  as  the  source  from  which  it  sprung ;  and  as  to  the  jokes 
and  funny  questions,  by  which  some  fellows  would  make  a  fool 
of  the  French  clergyman^  I  invite  them  to  this  school,  where  i 
will  always  be  ready  to  tell  them  what  my  God  is,  where  ii  does 
live,  and  even  to  show  to  them  my  eredentuds,  written  in  indelible 
characters,  by  God  itself.  It  is  surely  more  than  any  clergyman 
could  do  of  any  other  religion,  and  I  shall  deserve  credit 
for  it. 

1  have  long  felt  the  want  of  a  general  voccAulary,  through 
which  each  one  could  convey  his  thoughts  to  his  fellow-beings, 
by  words  equally  intelligible  to  all,  as  musical  compqsitions  arq 
to  all  musicians,  and  I  think,  that  the  introduction  of  such 
vocabulary,  among  the  masses,  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
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faeaeits  eoofarred  upon  them ;  and  Chat  the  aQtfaor,  or  authors  of 
sttch  beoefit,  could  very  properly  be  said  to  have  brought  peace 
upon  earth,  and  ^ood  will  among  men  ;  for  nobody  can  doubt, 
but  that  all  the  illwillf  quarrels,  wars  and  desolations,  that  have 
for  ages  afflicted,  and  do  yet  afflict  the  human  race,  originate 
iiom  the  mimmderetandings  produced  by  the  use  of  so  many 
prifate  vocabularies,   in   which  words  of  the  most  energetic 
weaning  for  the  one  are  mere  empty  sounds  for  thi^  others ;  and 
such  as  are  held  as  saered  truth  by  this,  are  declared  lies  and 
isipontioBS  by  that.    But  while  this  nation  has  not  yet  reached 
that  state  of  harmonious  inielligenet,  and  while  the  variety  of 
iolereats,  resulting  from  the  variety  of  educations,  obliges  every 
one  to  have  a  opeeial  voecUmlaryt  I  am  compelled  to  have  also 
my  own.    My  definitions,  however,  will  be  positive  and  intelli- 
gible; my  judgments  founded  on  experience  or  analogy,  and  my 
theories  or  conjectures  propped  by  the  most  incontrovertible  facts 
of  onifersal  history.     Such  qualifications,  and  the  Invariable 
eonoioieney  to  be  found  between  all  the  points  of  my  doctrities, 
may  be  deemed  by  some  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  lack  oC 
other  talents ;  but  I  expect  and  court  criticism. 

1  shall  pmoeed  to  define  the  word  GOD:  a  word  of  Ktich  tre^  . 
mendouM  importance,  that  even  the  slightest  diflbrence  in  the 
panner  of  spelling  it,  could  once  set  nations  in  an  uproar.  And, 
in  this  very  room,  if  I  should  say  that  I  am  about  to  prove  the 
cjrisCeiiee  of  Ood^  every  worshipper  of  a  particular  idol  would 
feel  happy,  thinking  I  am  going  to  defend  his  deity ;  while,  if  ( 
sboald  say,  the  extetenee  of  a  God,  each  would  be  impressed- 
with  aone  uneasiness,  for  fear  I  should  pay  my  compliments  to- 
the  idol  of  his  neighbour,  and  depreciate  the  merits  of  his  own } 
Bat  I  an  afraid  that  they  will  all  be  disappointed. 

I  define  God,  a  super*human  or  supreme  power — moral,  intel-^ 
UgenifOnd  phyHeds  and  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  thisdefini-'' 
tioo  is,  that  notwithstanding  its  simplicity,  it  contains  the  solution 
of  thetiebated  question,  by  showing  to  all,  and  in  the  most  tan- 
giUe  manner,  the  existence  of  the  directing  and  designing 
daily  contended  for  by  the  materialists,  the  SUN,  which  is  obvi« 
onsly  endowed  with  the  assumed  properties  or  powers;  fh>m 
which  may  be  deduced  the  highest  attributes  that  philosophers 
have  generally  acknowledged  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  deity, 
in  fact,  contemplate  for  one  moment,  the  propertied  or  actions 
of  the  Sun,  and  be  candid  enough  to  acknowledge  that  the 
assnmed  self-existent  properties  of  the  matter  of  our  planet  is  the 
most  monstrous  of  all  absurdities ;  for  the  true  primitive  causes 
of  life  and  motion,  or  of  any  modification  of  the  smallest  particlcf 
o€  the  matter  composing  this  globe,  is  not  a  self^power,  nor  a 
posper  within;  but  a  power  without,  or  the  external  supreme 
power  or  being,  the  Sun  perpetually  designing,  .directing^  and 
acliog,  as  we  see  and  feel  the  most  undeaiablOj  the  mosttangi'* 
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bl6  pvooft^  everywhere,  end  et  every  BKHneat,  espeeiaUy  dmlog 
winter! 

I  need  not  enter  into  miiinte  reasooingt,  to  prove  the  existeDoe 
of  the  three  properties,  or  chief  attribates  of  thi»  »upreme  being, 
as  tbey  are  obvious  to  all  thinkiogp  haman  beings.  The  Sun  is  a 
pAy«tea/  power  ;  because  it  .eeaiveys  to « us. perpetually  its  rays 
from  its i|iajc«tkcentrQ4)  it  ia  an  inielligeni  power;' because, 
such  rays. communicate  perpetually  life  and  motion- to  every  atom 
of  matter^  ..And  idisra.mono/ power;  becnuse^  the  (design  or  end 
of  all  life  and  motion  is  universal  happiness.  Nor^bill  liose 
any  time  this  evening,  to  n^aintain  strenuously  the  chief  attribute 
of  the  Deity,  thatt  is  so^ttnploutf'ycontctaded  Corby  some  mate- 
rialists; because,  no  m»  of  soiipd  understandings*  after  niedita- 
tiono0.his  woodetful' organization,  and  studying  the  umversal 
history  of  the  bumanBpeciea,  eaa^for  oae>minute,-contend  eers- 
<me{y  against  the  benevokf^e  of  the  Deity^  Besides,  feeling  my 
great:  superiori^  of  arguments  .on  ^thisiopic,  I  most  readily- chaU 
le.i^  any  materialist  to  its  most  public  and  special  dmoussion. 

I  shall,  however,  observe,  that  even  the  asosl  raving  madman 
on  this  subject,  who  pretends  that  every  thing  is  horriblff  bad, 
and  that  the  power  directing  the  actions  of  man  is  a:fMeJ(erf  and 
mimihievcue  influence,  solve,  at  all  events;  the  alKrmattve  of  the 

question  of  (iee^T*^- 

i  think  I  may  flatter  myself  of  having  fulfilled  my  promise,  and 
demonstrate^  to  yon,  beyond  cavil,  and  with  a  mathematical  pre* 
cisiQp^  the  existence  of  a  designing  and  dif^ecting  Godv  in  refe- 
ferenoe  to  pur:  planet 

Npipc  let  ;U3  examine  if  the  Am^is-ntft  alto  the  God  of  Hie  uni* 
verse..'  »...»•. 

Surel  jT  I  have  not  the  foolish  presumption  to  assume,  and  spread 
as  inviMiabl^  .truths,  what  I  cannot  pirove^  but  curtottly,  that 
most  admirable  .and  benevolent  law  of  nvoral -nature^  which  igno- 
rance and  knavery  have  qualified  as  a  most  damnable  sin; 
curiosity^  that,  fecund  source  of  happiaess,  compels  ull  human 
bejr^gSvto  form>'CoigectureB,  to.  speculate  on  the  tprobabtltties of 
wtiat  they  do  not  know,  and  thus  reach  progr^vely.to  the 
knowledge  of  the  movalsvor  everiaeUng  truths . 

I  confess- 1  know  nothing  of  the  i  powers  or  properties  of  the 
numberless  bodies  T^see  in  the^visible  universe ;  but  I  am.necessi- 
tate4«  fro^  the:  central  emasuitions  of  the  Sun,  to  draw  the  ana- 
logical inference,  thatall  other  planetamust,  like  our  globe,  be 
govern^  by  a  Ukei  Auprewie  power;  and  if  it  is  assumed  py  astro- 
nomersithat  all  aggiegattons,  or  systems  of  (planets,  have  their 
SUNS,  as  we  have  ouis,  then  I  am  again  necessitated  either  to 
df^clase  all  suns  to  be  deities  of  a  second  order,  governed  by  a 
supremfly  mipreme  central  power,  or  Grod  of  the  universe,  or  to 
suppose,  what  suits  better  my  feelings,  that  all  Suns  are  equal 
deities^  presided  over  by  a  central  one,  6f  which  they  are  the 
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very  sttbsttioee  or  emanation.  Bal  it  i$  in  vain  that  1  shoold 
attempl  to  admit  the  absurd  revoluiionary  n»umption  of  the  lelC- 
existence  and  independent  government  of  planets,  without  earltfr* 
nal  influence;  and  1  cannot  discard  from  my  mind  the  belief,  that 
^link  of  union,  a  universaf  cenlre  of  action,  is  indispensable,  to 
keep  op  the  kamnnky  between  all  esnstencesr.soi^uch  the  more, 
that  iu  tracing:  the  existence  of  the  sgpreme  deity,  (  have  jpQ  other 
means  of-jtidgfing*  by  analogy,  no  other  type  but  ihefiU^.  in- 
deed, 1  do  not  si&e  why  we  should  not  consider  the  Sun  as  the 
trttTsb^tiie  dr  centrdt  deity  I  For  what,  astronomer  can  prove 
that  it  is  not  the  centre  of  the  iiniyer^e  ?  Who  can  discover  a  more 
npreme'pqwer,  mora/ and  inteUigent^as  well  as  physical  ? 

I  oonfMB  again  ny  tttter  ignorance  of  physical  sciences }  but  is  there 
not  ma'mviaiUe'  link  between  all  sciences  i  and  will  not  the  fatuve  abca- 
laalatioa  of  all  sciences  put  man,  progressively,  in  the  possession  of  the 
tttiDost  aoHMUitiof  moral,  int«Uigent  and  physical  powers,  so.  as  to  render 
biiD  fmrnffrt^i ^%ad  eqnal  tp  tin;. deity  ?  It  is  very  easy  to  the  nperflciai 
miada,  tk$.worl4ijf^  tbe  hueyy  mof^yrmaking  maB,4Q  treat  every  philoso- 
pbicaJ'specalation  as.'a6f«ra  reveries;  bnt,  after  having  fully  proved  the 
HfteeeimU  deeign  of  the  c|eity,  am  L  doing  any  thing  more  than  judging 
mnii  the*  strictest  logical  rules  of'^j^^ogy  r  Can  I,  and  could  any  ofyon, 
iaihiaasseoibly,  conceive  a  oiore  supreme  degree  of  hafptneie^  \iyovL 
wen*>mtm0reh  of  the  earth,  or  a  Cfodf,  tlian  to  raise  every  human  being 
to  a  perfect  level  with  yon,  to  conler  upon  them  the  highest  share  of  sn- 
pcepie  bappinesfu.and  to  keep,  not  a  proud  station  elevated  above  them, 
but  a  central  poet^  according  to  their  unaqimousiwislies.  In  order,  the 
better  to  aoperintend  them  equally^  and  exchange  constantly  hve  for 
ioeef 

Children  and  ignorant  people  sometimes  discover  truth,  bnt  they  cannot 
accooatfor  their  discovery;  I  think  1  can  account  at  least  for  my  conjee- 
tares,  and  oifer  new  proou  of  the  truth  of  my  assumptions. 

Jt  seems  now  generally  admitted,  by  men  of  science,  that  the  ^»«  is  not 
a  i^urMimgjfurnace^  as  the  vulgar  believe;  this  is  in  my  opinipn  ,9k  great 
hiem  to  tbe  assumed  ifmmipoience  ofmafierj,  for.  if  the  iun  be  oo^  ipsheai 
htt^lif  lipt  aiji  internal  or  externaliMiKeif  producing  heat, by  some  mms 
that  wehaVe  not  yet  discovered,  it  may  be  fairly  supposed,  that  the  iraa 
isBo  more  matter  itself,  than  my  miad  or  jud^eht,  which  produces  the 
Aaol  or  energy^' or  muscular  action's,  by  which  iny  body  performs  all  its 
physical  operations!  '       . 

And  hera  I  will  dash  tovieeei^  or  at  least  blunt  a  good  deal  the  most 
poireiiiil  wpfp^  of  mfi^riLanty,  vi^.  the.i^suaiption  universally  ad[mitted, 
tha^  ni^^rdi  power  must  p^pceed/rom  phyrical  po^aer^  and  cannot  precede 
it^  J  contended  ag^ipsj^  ijAch  a^ump^ipn  last  Sunday*  and  I  perceive  in 
the  lui  number  of  "  The  Libn,"  that!  did  express  myself  had  enough,  as 
to  gnint  it  m'  imUmdual  existences ;  but  I  find  suchh'armony  in  nature,  and 
each  striking  analogy  between  divine  aod  human  powers,  that  I  maintain 
indiscriwinately,  £at,  moral  power  precedes pkyakai  power  and  cannot 

proeeed/rem  it, In  £sct,  I  see  the  physical  power  of  the  deity,  matter, 

pecpetoally  .es^sting,  and  indeed  I  thipk  tiKcr/Mtag  /  I^ohserve  anin- 
teiligient  ppwer»  ^^  perpetually  acting  upon,  or  modifying  all  the  par- 
tM|(ef.9f  matter;  ^^  thus,  in  fact,  creatiiig their  properties;  and  lastly,  1 
diaebrer  a  thurd  power,  that  I  have  shown  to  be  necessarily  designing  or 
morale  perpetQalhr  producing  the  intelligent  beat  that  produces  ttiepby- 
sical  properties  of  matter,  or  I  shodld  better  say,  that  produces  matter; 
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for  mattriallil*  b*?e  gnnteA,  that  the  propertiM  are  a  nomniiiyw^n 
Mfarated  from  matter,  and^  theivfofe,  that  property  wmm  niaiter,  I 
think,  therefore,  it  it  sal&eientlv  clear,  that  physical  power  cannot  precede 
moral  or  intBlligent  power,  since  it  so  obvioaily  proceeds fnnn  them . 
Thus  much  for  to  actions  of  ihe  deity.  But  ho w  am  I  to  make  an  excep- 
tion in  human  actions  ?  Ari8  they  not  included  in  the  uniTersal  actions  o% 
the  deity,  called  laws  of  nature  ?  look  now  at  the  analogy. 

Nd  human  exwtence  can  begin,  if  man's  mora/ power  do  not  produce 

the  mle//^efil  power  or  heat  necessary  to  accomplish  the  ;j*y«ca/ power 

orespulswn  of  a  pariicie  of  himself;  thus  the  very  first  action  or  cawe  ojT 

,  tMiatemee  is  an  action  in  which  phjfdeal  power  is  the  result  of  moral  and 

'  •»/«//itf"€Ji/ power,  and  could  not  precede  them. 

I  would  draw  your  attention  to  to  new-born  child,  producing  by  an 
act  of  his  mind  the  heat  or  motion  necessary  to  crjr,  or  to  scixe  tlie  breast 
of  his  mother,  and  through  all  his  Kf^p  I  would  point  out  to  yen,  and  prove 
irrevocably,  that  to  universality  of  his  actions  are  the  result  of  his  iiife/- 
iigenee  set  in  motion  by  Ts  moral  power,"  which  is  perpetnallv  hnproved  or 
developed  by  the  accuuiulation  of  fjrperte»c«»  and  this  internal  moral  power 
of  man  is  itself  perpetually  and  imperiously  set  in  motion  by  external 
objecto  either  immediately  acting  upon  the  senses,  or  reproduced  by  the 
memory. 

I  think  1  have  now  furnished  you  with  materials  enough  to  establish  a 
eomogony^  a  little  more  probable  than  that  given  in  the  Bible:  and  with 
this  key  of  the  Myrinth  df  creation,  you  cannot  go  backwards  without 
tracing  the  principle  of  human  existence  to  the  intelligent  rays  of  the  «««, 
produced  by  the  design  or  moral  power  of  a  svpremefy  benevolent  deity, 
while  im  sending  your  thougbto  forward  to  the  remotest  futurity,  you 
will  enjoy  the  purest  del'^lits  at  the  sljj^ht  of  myriads  of  human  beings, 
reaching  the  apogee  of  most  splendid  dwine  happincse^ 

Are  not  my  assumptions,  theories,  or  mere  conjectures,  more  consis- 
tent with  the  true  state  and  nature  of  things,  and  a  fiiir  calculation  af 
^6adt7i/tet,  titan  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  a  supremely  powerful 
and  benevolently  equitable  deity,  or  moral  lawgiver  uf  the  universe  ? 
And  shall  1  break  the  gravity  of  this  subject,  by  supposing  as  a  possible 
consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  ma/ertaiiim,  the  numberless  republican 
bodies  in  the  space  regulated  only  by  their  pkytical  powers;  beginning 
to  quarrel,  clash,  and  destroy  tnicu  otor!  The  comets  fighting  a  daei 
with  their  tails.  '  Our  planet  kicking  the  moon  to  make  it  shine  better.^ 
Mercury  plundering  its  neighbours.  All  the  universe  in  a  mess:  and 
l^tlf  the  sun  playing  us  the  tricky  to  change  its  lodging  and  leave  us 
a  block  of  icSf  or  bum  our  poor  globe  to  auies! 

It  is  true,  that  some  materialiste  acknowledge,  like  mvself,  that  tore 
must  be  a  godhead,  or  central  power  of  to  universe,  but  they  svstC' 
fnaticalfy&nyiU  thinking  that  such  admission  cannot  be  at  present  of  any 
fisfi  to  mankind,  and  would  awake  or  create  superstitions ;  this  1  strenu- 
ofifiW  eontend,  no  truth  can  be  dangerous,  none  can  be  useless,  especially 
on  this  important  subject 

As  1  have  prudently  MjpAri/e</  my  judgement,  as  to  whether  the  sun  is 
or  noMli®  supreme  bein^,  1  am  asked  how  I  can  dream  of  forming  AM 
religion^  and  wh^t  worship  I  could  establish? 

My  worship  is  universal  love^  or  to  love,  or  "meditative  contemplation 
of  to  universe ;  and  the  more  mv  mind  embraces  the  generality  of  to 
laws  of  harmony  between  all  the  particles  of  that  universe,  the  more  i. 
feelhappv,  and  cannot  help  expressing  within  my  heart  a  grateful  love 
tow^ds  the  supreme  cause  or  power,  whatever  it  may  bst  that  procures 
me  so  many  inexpressible  delights !    After  reflecting  on  the  true  causes 
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9f  %Ik  rniag  Aid  fslHDg'of  empirat,  when  I  go,  dariiitf  a  mild  night,  to  . 
jOMiMBDlate  the  ftlent  nature  from  an  elevated  hill,  anoVontider  that  nam, 
the  erident  cki^work  of  creation  is  bat  an  atom  apon  this  globe ;  tliaft 
4hU  globe  ttande  like  ^  grain  qfumd  in  the  immenflity  of  the  Tlsible 
noirerae,  and  that  this  nuible  part  is  perhaps  itself  like  an  al(m  compared 
to  the  inTisihle  whole.    I  am  lost  in  rap  tare ! 

What !  says  the  slare  of  his  physical  senses,  yon  love  all  natural  can 
you  loTe  carrot*  and  potatofit  and  omaiuf  1  like  very  well  to  lo?e  my 
mistress,  but  what  pleasure  in  mgkiieaif  ridiculous  love  toward  some 
spintoal  J  hum  not  what  ?  Yes,  I  love  even  simuM^  though  less  than 
vtgeiabies  and  animali  !  and  among  animals,  I  love  the  human  spedes 
best,  and  I  almost  worship  tlie  most  moral  characters,  because  they  are  the 
most  perfect  emanations  of  the  deity !  You  may  love  a  woman  to  niaif- 
•ess,  thonrh  she  possesses  nothing  hat  beauty.  !Such  will  never  he  my 
case.  If,  besides pifysical  charms,  she  has  a  mat  many  talents,  I  may 
enjoy  her  company  occasionally ;  hut,  should  I.  find  a  most  admirably 
moral  power  actuating  the  most  enlightened  intellect  of  a  most  beautiful 
Umtle  body,  I  confess,  that  my  love  would  go  to  fanaiiewn  I  fieanty 
may  be  destroyed  in  ope  day,  the  highest  talents  may  be  rendered  useless, 
br  cbe  loss  of  one  hand*  or  of  the  sight;  but  moral  pomer  is  immortal,!*^ 
moral  power,  in  the  human  species,  is  the  most  irresistible  argument  of 
the  highly  ^e»e9o/€Nl  design  of  the  deity ;  because  it  is  the  source  of  all  hap« 
pincsa,  and  the  proof,  that  all  the  ma^ificence  displayed  indie  productions 
of  nature,  were  all  destined  to  us,  is,  that  we  are  the  only  ammal  enjoy- 
lajr  fltore/  kappineu^  though  I  am  satisfied,  that  all  other  animals  and 
iMleed  every  existence  in  the  universe,  enjoys  a  share  of  happiness  adapted 
to  its  organization! 

And  such  is  the  nature  of  moral  poteert^  that  when  a  human  being  has 
acquired  a  eertain  degree  of  it,  be  must  necessarily  discover  its  mmme 
emanation,  the  benevolent  design  of  the  deity,  that  is  to  say,  the  b^k  of 
future  events,  is  open  before  hmi,  and  1  noed  not  say  that  he  must  .most 
readily  and  cheerfully  follow  the  design  of  the  deity,  render  his  happiness 
dfpMeai  from  that^  of  his  fellow  .'beings,  and  liequeath  all  his  morel 
poarers  to  the  masses,  or  transfuse  it  in  the  common  atock  ;  for  I  repeat 
sgain,  morai  powor  is  immortal^  it  is  the  first  principle  or  life  oi  the 
««tyi  .  V     '  . 

Such  explanations  will  I  hope  dispel  from  your  minds  the  fiear  expres- 
sed by  some,  that  niy  abstract  speculations  or  moral  philosopkf^  could 
be  an  ohstacle  to  my  useful  practices;  for  it  is'  exclusively  to 
sadi  philosophy  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  little  I  have  done, 
and  the  much  1  have  to  do,  and  to  the  conviction,  that  the  best  means  to 
promote  universal  happiness,  is  to  substitute  knowledge  to  the  etVe  habits 
of  tlie  masses,  and  a  code  of  morals  to  their  degrading  snperstitions. 

To  those  among  you,  who  are  unjust  enough  to  call  my  theories  super^ 
stitions  of  the  worst  kind^  I  would  answer,  by  an  exposition  of  the  most 
important  points  of  my  social  doctrines,  which  form,  in  fisct,  a  cotopteto 
code  ofmorafs;  but  such  task  would  be  too  long. 

i  shall,  tlierefore,  conclude  my  speech,  hy  the  definition  of  ano(her 
important  word,  rblioion,  a  word,  whose  meaning  is  so  much  perverted, 
-at  all  times,  by  knaves  and  hypocrites. 

t  mean,  by  religion,  the  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the'  deity. 
Therefore,  hating  shown  the  deity  to  be  the  source  of  allpowere,  religion 
most  be  the  aggregate  of  all  knowledge  or  universal  knowledge,  that  is 
to  say,  the  knowledge  of  the  universe,  which  must  necessarily  emhraqe  the 
true  knowledare  of  all  the  properties  of  the  deity, 

ll  results  from  this  definition,  that  1  reckon  in  my  religious  com- 
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niuDltf,  ttW  th«  hiMia^i^ite,  ^cttattle  tiU  it*  ilidivi(liiftHlAefe<>ifi^'flae 
sarageaDd  idiot,  have  lome  sort  of  knowi«dg>e;  b«iof  Hoarse,  t  «Im« 
them  in  the  order  of  the  quality  ^tk6f  qnaittU^  of  their  kmrirMge,  just  ka 
uther  clergymen  class  their  floeks,  by  Xhe  tiuaUty  lind  qnantUy  of  their 
/aiM,  versus  ixnoraneen  and  I  natarally  give  tlte  pfecedenee  to  moral 
knowledge,  and  call  those  the  most  religious  who  are  most  moral. 

I  have  defined  religion  t6  be  a  knowkdgt  and  not  a  practice^  because, 
moral'  lcnow4edge  uiust^  necessarily  prodadk'  moi%l  pi^tic^s  the  only 
worship  worthy  of  a  mera?  deity  (  while  the  Moral  practices,  reooAi- 
mended  ta  onuses^  -depi^ed  of  mOrat'  knoWledf^^^^are  ne^ar  followt^, 
as  we  can  witness  daily  aoMmg  tht  seetariatis  ofpreiomded  dMne  re»e- 
iaiionM.  The  reason  is  obnous-^hey  are  brajiight  np  in  th^  knowledge 
of  an  ignorant,  fickle,  ioHDoral  and  revengefal  iAi^  and  we  say  in  Preneli : 
Tel  maitre,  tel  valrt. 
I  thiiik  t  have<'  vnfolded  many  inipoitan't  hkih$  to  yon,  in  the  short 
eompast  of  iMs  spe^b,-biit  I  am  ilVaiil  mMiywiN  not  understand  tbrm, 
lor  want  of  a  g^merat  oOtab^it^ry,  which  i»  an  obstacle  lo  thedtssemifiu- 
tion  of  uioral  knowledge  i$  indeed,  such  knowledge  is  a  nei^  mktg$e  or  morvi 
period^  in  which  civilised  societies  «re  just  entering,  and  there  are  but  a 
JTew  humdred  individaals  iiponthe  whole  gTobe,  that  have  Jnst  left  the 
inielligeni  period^  to  enter  in  the  moral  one  s  the  most  part  of  them  could 
'  he  compared  tojKt'tle  children,  Jnst  weaned  from  a  nurse,  tafltd  intetfU 
^nrt,  nbi\  <%'ho  ate  sO  nneasy  Kfthe  sij^ht  of  their  gov^^nors,  cajlled 
mera/f^^j'tliatrhipy  wodM"  kick  her  away,  were  it  nift  A>r  the  keaoty  of 
her  features,'  the  majesty  of  h^r  4-4Unlehiuice,  and  the  ditldncss  of'lrer 
temper,  which  qualiti«AtiuD«  iviil  soon  captivate  the  Idve  atidfapedthf  the 
pupils. 

1  shall  always  oonrt  the  opiniona  of  persons  having,  like  myself,  gone 
through  the  most  varied  stages,  and  inosi  complicated  circnmsta noes -of 
lile,  hating  spent  many  years  in  meditations,  controlling  their  passions, 
and  simplifying'  their  wants:  i^'or  such  are  the  uiearts  of  dltcovcriiij^  truth, 
and  the  iMo'tofed^e  and  /(We  o/trttfh  are  most  essentia!  to  reach  the  V/^, 
or  rather  tht;Aei»'^rnfmy'<iocti4nr^.''  '■    '        *'*"'' 

Bui  to  the  ignorattC  or  hypocrites  declaiukiDgaguiiiatsoch^ioGtHiies, 
beoaose  thev  ^  net  understand  then,'  or  keeause  ihey  ^9  notwfuare  wiih 
their  indiviaual  interest,  I  shall  answer  with  Pope : 
All  nature  is  hut  sirt^,  unknown  io  thee. 
All  ehance,  directton- which  thou  canst  not  see ; 
All  discord,  barsBony  not  understood ;     - 
,    All  partial  evil,  universal  good ;     . 

An^  spite  of  pride.  In  erring  reason*s  spite,  .  ti  < 

One  troth  if  <j>ear,  what^^ver  is,  is  right. .      .      ; 

The  snperstitioui  and  mystified  birt  6(  the  foregoing  speech  was  most 
anmereifully  handled  by  seven!  gentlemen  present,  and  the  speaker's 
Insanit^mP^t  clearly  explained.  We  have  not  room  to.  go  into  the  an- 
swers giren  to  It ;  but  moral  power  and  physical  power  were  so  defined, 
as  to  show,  that  as  the  former  was  a  changeable  ana  inconstant  power,  and 
the  latter  a  fixed  and  immutable  power,  the  former  could  not  precede  the 
latter,  and  was  not  a  power  e<^uai  to  any  physical  production  or  arrange- 
ment By  the  chemical  exhibition  of  matter,  it  was  also  shown,  that  what  is 
called  the  power  of  matter,  is  neither  interior  nor  exterior ;  but  the  matter 
itself,  acting  by  its  relative  powers ;  for  instance,  when  an  acid  dissoWed 
a  metol,  it  was  the  acid  itself  that  acted  td  produce  the  effect  and  not  any 
interior  power  given  by  any  exterior  power  to  the  add.  The  spiritual 
minded  vagarist  is  not  content  to  find  the  priie  of  knowledge  in  a  plain, 
easy  and  simple  way ;  bat  it  mast  come  as  a  mystery  and  a  difiicalty  to 
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his, aa^  b«a«Migl^ fojr.wliere.it is iio^ and  caonol  be.,  TbeML p^ . are 
net  know ledji^e  aeekexi,  not  lovers  of  troth.  They  hutc  the  knowledge  . 
that  it  easily  obtained  by  all,  and  despise  the  troths  that  woald  speedily 
harmonise  naankind.  A  phrenologist  might  safelj^  say,  that  aoi^e  meii 
have  organs  of  mystery,  revery,  faise-iinaginations,  and  of  system  manu- 
actory  or  superstitious  cbnstraetirenesii.  There  are  some  men,  who  Ate 
not  satisfied  tvith  plain  and  simple  troths,  who  will  have  no  readings  of 
Datore  or  matiereoade  easy  I  heft  who  doat  en  their  insanities  and  eor- 
rapt  the  world  by.  their  nwstifications.  It  is  the  business  of  tree  discus- 
ston,  to  care  those  seen,  if  they  are  not  inourable,  arid  all  our  spiritnaUf 
nriqded  oppopentSy  with  their  something  exterior  U^r. matter,  were  lioii- 
plas*d  and  silenced  efiectoally  on  Sunday  evening  last ;  but  we  fear  the 
disorder  will  not  ret  leave  them,  ihat  ihev  will  return  to  their  foibles  and 
hope  to  aijcomplish  mutual  derangement  dv  their  pertevecance.  There  is 
DO  getting  those  persons  to  ncknowledge  themselves  corrected  or  instrue- 
ted«  You  may  suence<hem,of!  put  them  to  a  stknd  still )  bat  never  do 
they  seem  to  benefit  by  the  conflict  . Yoa  neet^faem  again  and  fiad  tbem 
egiuAsyftevn^iilijr,  and,  always  seel^ing  for  gema  lA  fSp,  clouda*  instead 
of  from  the  crast  of  the  earth.  It  is  a  misfortune  for  them,  that  thej  have 
not  wings*  that  they  cannot  fly  from  the  evidences  of  matter,  which  sp 
mueii  annoy  theni;  for  there  really  is  no  hope  Of  brining  thi  flckle  and 
diseased  bisdn^  of  mankind  to  one  opinion.  The  hiffh^^st  *  hope  is  to 
put  a  stop  to  thepraetiees  of  cunning  men  6t  knaves  wno  eiiconrage  the 
npostitUMis  systems  of  the  fools,  for  tiie  purpose  ol  easy  living  oa«  their 
ItteuvwlioloirBlobeshealid.  ....  .:..  ..  Tms ScnoouiAaffUv ' 
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Vtat  I.  Canto  i.  v.  7^9^784.    Edit  W5,  l^ai^* 

.  ..^.'r  Florwha'tdenigPiWhatint^re^.  .. 

Can  Beast  have  to  enopnntef  Q^ast.?, ..        .„.. 
They  figlit  for  no  estioosed  cause,  .     . 

•  *   ••     t  y^  pnvilege,  funcfamehtal  laws ; 

Norforthe«hurcfainorforehuirehlafl(t»»  ' 

..  .To  get  them  in* their  otwuno'hands-^  t* 

.  .Np^for.thewprphipof;9^.nie9i»    .  .i     . 

» Thongh  we  hav^  .done  as  much  jfor  them. 
TB6  Egyntians  wbrshipp'd  dogs,  and^  for 
Thi^Ir  faith  made  idternecine  War. 
Odiers  adored  a  rat,  and  some 
For  that  church  snfiered  martyrdom. 
The  Indians  fought  for  the  troth 

.       Of  th' elephant  and  mohkey.'t  toolbj^,. a.-  i.;;.:  .>• 

And*  manyi  to  defend  that  faitby  

Fought  it  out,  mordicns,  to  death. ; ,:  .    .    . 

But  no  beast  ever  was  so  slight. 
For  Man,  as  for  his  Ood,  to  fight : 
They  have  more  wit,  alas !  and  know 
Themselves,  and  us  better  than  so." 

%♦  The  Rey.  R.  Taylor  will  be  litibrated  this  day,  or  to-momm, 
a^  be  in  town,  moat  probably,  on  Sonday  next 
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LETTBR  53.— FROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLORl 

DkaIi  Mr.  Carlile,~You  will  understand  f>om  the  copies 
anoexcdy  that  no  diligence  or  application,  add  nor ar^ment,  whe- 
ther the  best,  or  even  not  the  best,  is  left  untried  to  bri^g  about 
my  honorable  liberation.  One  effect  at  least,  and  thai  in  all 
probability  the  best,  if  not  the  only  effect  of  these  efforts,  is  in 
m^  power;  and  that  is^  their  consolatory  influenee  upon  my  owd 
mmd.  The  employment  they  give  alleviates  the  weariness  of 
solitude — the  hope  of  a  result  bvely  possible  is  sauce  enough  for 
such  employment  ^Tis  fishing  in  a  bucket — ^I  get  the  day's 
sport  for  my  trains,  and  I  eatck  patience. 

Had  Nero  and  Domitian  been  adepts  in  the  art  of  persecution, 
they  would  never  have  made  such  a  blunder  as  that  of  puttinjg 
th^ir  victims  to  death  outright,  or  holding  them  up  to  public 
svmpathy,  and  themselves  consequently  to  public  exeem^on  by 
the  frequency  of  spectacles  of  horror  and  executions,  exhibited  to 
the  eye  of  day.  Tedious  and  protracted  imprisonment  would 
have  subdued  the  obstinacy  that  braved  the  stake  and  the  gibbet. 
It  is  possible,  and  but  barely  possible,  that  a  few  exceptioM 
would  have  arisen ;  but  one  out  of  a  thousand,'  who  would  have 
maintained  his  faith  through  an  indefinite,  nnhonoured,  unno- 
ticed, unpitied,  solitary  conflnement,  for  a  thousand  who  would 
have  been  ready  (as  the  phrase  is)  to  seal  it  with  their  blood,  is 
more  than  the  proportion.  The  truth  is,  that  man  is  formed  to 
bear  up  against  outrageous  violence,  and  can  wonderfully  resist 
a  prodigious  degree  of  bodily  pain,  but  he  is  not  formed  to  bear 
up  against  the  long-continued  wear  and  tear  of  the  pain  that  bears 
upon  the  mind  itself.  In  considering  suffering  as  an  argument  of 
the  sincerity  of  conviction,  we  may  fairly  calculate  that  ten  men 
who  had  stood  to  their  purpose  through  the  trial  of  aien  years'  cap- 
tivity, would  amount  to  a  greater  weight  of  testimony  than  could 
be  deduced  from  a  whole  slaughterhouse  of  martyrs.  Dr.  Hoeely 
relates,  that  upon  visiting  the  cells  of  the  Prigioni  PubUcke,  or 
Common  Prikoti  at  Venice,  he  found  one  individual  (whom  he 
describes  as  much  less  affected  by  the  horrors  of  his  situation  than 
several  others  of  whom  hisdescription  is  too  horrible  to  be  borne), 
who  implored  him  in  the  most  piercing  manner  that  he  would 
prevail  on  the  gaoler  to  miuhier  him,  or  to' supply  him  with  some 
instrument  to  destroy  himself.  "  I  told  him,  (says  the  Doctor,)- 
that  1  had  no  power  to  ser^^e  him  in  this  request.  He  then  en* 
treated  that  I  would  use  my  endeavours  with  the  inquisitors  to 

get  him  hanged  or  drowned  i^  the  canal  D'Oirfano. Before  he 

left  his  dungeon,  six  days  previous  to  his  executipn,  his  transport 
at  the  prospect  of  death  was  surprising.  He  longed  for  the 
happy  mom^ent.  No  Saint  ever  exhibited  more  fervour  in  aottici- 
pating  the  joys  of  a  future  state/  than  this  man  did  at  the 
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m»tghte  of  teliig'  released  from  life.'*  This  prison  lit  VenSbe,  be 
it  r«iiieiiibei<ed9  (to  say  nothing-  of  the  Bastile  and  dangeoDt  of  the 
H6kf  Offipe  io  Italy,  Spain, and  Portugal,)  is  one  of  the  Evidences 
of  ffieCbristiah  Religion,  one  of  the  many  blessed  effects  which 
divine  revetaifion  has  produced  in  sanctifying^  the  tempers  and 
ttopreviiig'  the  morals  of  toien.  If  God  should  curse  the  world  by 
leading:  ns  another  of  his  bastard»,  we  should  all  be  turned  into 
Joaatimn  Martins,  Chimpanzees  and  Onran^r-outangs.  It  will  b^ 
oar  wtsdom  to  keep  a  keen  look-out  upon  all  carpenters'  wives. 

I  hope,iiowever,  that  my  many  kind  and  noble-hearted  ftriends 
wilt  not  read  me  to  any  sense  of  real  complaint  or  uneasiness  in 
my  present  tiying  circumstances,  beyond  the  measure  in  Which  it 
is  tnipoati6(e  n&i  to  be  uneasp.  I  am  not  much  dejected — cer- 
tainly not  much.  If  I  come  out  of  this  prison  at  all,  it  shall  be 
with  honour ;  no  unworthy  yielding,  no  truckling  compromise. 
If  enforced  to  give  securities,  as  I  fear  I  shall  be,  it  will  be  to 
/<>rr«  only — to  irresistible  fo^ce,  that  I  shall  have  yielded.  And 
I  U'ost  ttiat  those  wlio  love  and  respect  me,  will  never  respect 
me  the  less  for  the  circumstance  of  my  having  had  to  conflict 
with  a  force  absolutely  superior,  having  gone  to  the  point  beyond 
which  there  was  no  further  going ;  so  far  consulting  my  physical 
capabilities,  as  to  save  what  remains  of  me  for  better-omened 
straggles,  and  not  suffering  these  Christian  fiends  who  take  my 
liberty  from  me,  to  take  my  life  and  all. — Yodrs,  truly, 

Robert  Tayloh.  • 


(Copy.) 
To  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Peel,  Esq.,  i^ecretairy  of  State. 

Sir — Prom  a  sincere  wish  to  avoid  the  notoriety  that  must 
atiend  the  bringing  my  hard  case  before  Parliament,  I  am  induced 
oQce  again  (I  confess  but  hopelessly)  to  entreat  and  implore  your 
oilcial  consideration,  and  to  request  that  you  would  bring  my 
case  under  observance  of  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council ;  ai^  let 
me  ibioto  definitively,  whether  or  not  my  petition  shall  be  granted. 
ThalpeiitioD  being,  that — That  ptgrt  of  my  senienee  ^htbh  rt*^ 
quires  thai  at  the  eoppiratiou  of  one  year's  imprisonment  in 
tUsgasiy  I  should  give  securities  to  the  amount  of  lOOOl./or 
fafeyearSyShaukl  be  dispensed  with^  or  remitted.' 

This,  I  pray,  on  the  ground  of — 

1.  Not  being  able  to  give  such  securities :  of—* 

2.  Having  already  emiuTed  a  whole  year's  imprisonment;  a 
panishmentln  itself  far  heavier  than  my  offence. 

3.  That  the  offence  was  one  purely  of  imagination  and  con- 
eat;  (thnt  of  spoken  blasphemy— of  the  same  indefinite- nature 
as  witchcraft  and  heresy,  existing  only  in  the  apprehension  of 
weak  and  ilUbalahced  minds,  and  punishable  oiily  by  the  arro* 
gation  of  a  powernot  justly  to  be  found  iii  the  halida  of  any  maa.) 

No.  8.— Vol.3.  It 
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'  4.  Thai  my  triali  a^ntence^  ponisbnieiit,  and  the  whote'  | 
pf  Itgral  proceediogrs  against  me^  have  been,  from  first -to  laai;. 
most  flagrantly  and  flagitiously  unjust  ;  a  disgrace  to  all  who 
bave  been  concerned  in  carrying  them  into  elTect ;  a  disgrace  to 
all  who  shall  be  unconcerned  to  counteract  their  effect. 

Sir,  Is  it  a  time  to  fear  any  possible  future  displays  of  Popish  per- 
aecotion,  when  a  couple  of  fanatical  Protestant  Aldermen  have 
power  to  hold  a  Protestant  clergy  man  in  perpetual  imprisonment, 
and  a  Protestant  Secretary  of  State  has  either  not  the  power,  or 
not  the  disposition,  to  interfere  to  hold  their  cruelty  in  check, 
nor  a  care  to  do  right,  in  a  case  of  the  most  grievous  and  flagrant 
wrong  that  could  possibly  be  imagined  ? 

Sir,  I  ask  Justice  from  you^    Shall  I  have  it  ? 
Respectfully,  i 

Oakham  Goal,  Feb.  10»  1829.  Robert  Taylor. 


(Copy.) 
To  Alderman  Matthew  Wood,  Esq.  M.P. 

Sir, — I  have  learned  that  you  have  influlsnce  in  the  city'» 
councils.  It  is  in  your  power  to  do  me  a  very  great  service.  I 
have  deserved  to  be  served  by  all  good  men ;  I  have  thcU  claim 
on  your  attention,  which  a  good  heart  ever  recognizes  in  the 
appeal  of  those  who  suffer  for  righteousness'  sake. 

Sir,  I  am  the  victim  of  the  fanaticism  and  intolerance  of  Alder* 
man  Atkins,  Alderman  Brown,  and  Mr.  Solicitor  Newman,  who, 
using  the  city's  funds,  and  in  the  city's  name,  have  persecuted  me 
to  the  dire  extremity  which  enforces  and  sauftions  my  obtrusion 
on  every  individual  whose  public  character  is  such  as  to 
guarantee  the  hope  of  bis  taking  up  the  cause  of  the  oppressed. 

Forthealleged crime  of  spoken  blasphemy,  that  is,  for  havingin 
my  own  chapel,  from  my  own  pulpit,  before  my  own  congregation, 
spoken  certain  words,  both  to  the  minds  of  that  congregation 
generally,  and  to  my  own  heart's  conviction,  wholly  congruous 
right,  and  fitting  to  be  spoken,  but  which  to  certain  otl^r  per- 
sonsy  either  wiser  or  not  so  wise,  have^ven  high  displeasure,  I 
•have  been  the  subject  of  three  separate  indictments— have  been 
convicted  (as  it  was  previously  planned  and  arranged  that  I 
should  be)  on  the  firat  of  these,  and  am  now  enduring  a  heavier 
sentence  than  would  have  been  passed  on  many  heinous  crimes. 
I  have  already  undergone  the  whole  term  of  one  year^  solitary 
confinement  in  this  house  of  woe,  where  the  great  distance  from 
my  friends,  superadds  the  punishment  of  banishment  to  that  of 
imprisonment.  I  am  now  detained  for  lack  of  securities  to  the 
amount  of  1,00(M.,  in  which,  pursuant  of  my  sentence,  I  am  still 
further  to  be  bound  for  five  years  to  come ;  which  securities  I  am 
jM-mote  in  condition  of  mimd^  body,  or  estate  to  give,  than  1  am 
4o  pay  the  national  debt;  Nor,  if  soeb  securities  were  given  by 
others  in  my  behalf,  is  there  any  reasonable  chance  dat  they 
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-woiiVl  not  very  Boon  be  held  to  be  forfeited^  the  City  Solicitor 
having  expressly  declared  his  intention  to  proceed  apon  the  third 
indictment  now  lodged  (as  well  as  the  second)  in  the  Crown- 
Office,  which  third  indictment  involves  six  other  persons  in  the 
charge  of  conspiring  with  me  to  blaspheme,  immediately  upoa 
my  liberation.  Nor  have  I  bodily  health,  or  vigour  of  constittttion 
to  bear  up  against  these  malicious  and  interminable  vexations,  or 
to  abide  the  horrible  alternative  of  an  indefinite  captivity,  that 
tan  only  end  in  my  egress  from  the  prison  to  the  grave.  The 
Neros  and  Domitians  killed  their  victims  outright,  and  there  an 
end  on*t ;  it  is  the  peculiar  refinement  of  Christian  persecutors  to . 
have  invented  the  way  of  reconciling  the  greatest  cruelty  with 
the  loudest  professions  of  liberality,  of  teazing  their  victim  to 
death,  of  VUling  him  by  inches,  and  drawing  out  torture  and  tor- 
ment through 

A  long  day*B  dying  to  augment  his  paiii« 
And  to  enhance  their  luxury  in  giving  pain. 

Sir,  with  all  the  importunity  that  ^rief  can  prompt  and  reBpect 
can  sanctioD— by  all  that  can  give  man  a  right  to  claim  the  sym- 
pathies of  man — by  ^11  that  obliges  good  men  to  aid  and  serve 
good  men,  and  to*  avert  oppression  and  wrong  even  from  the 
wont  of  men — I  do  beseech  you  to  remember  my  hard  case  in 
yooi;  place  in  the  Common  Council— -remember  me  in  your  seat 
in  Parliament ; 

With  toft'assaasive  «)oqa«nee  expand 

Power's  rigid  heart,  and  ope  his  clenching  hand. 

And  be  Remembered  of  God^  and  of  all  good  men^  as  the  De- 
liverer of 

Your  servant,  most  respectfully^ 
Oakham  Prison,  Feb.  10, 1829.  Robert  Taylqr. 

(Copy.) 
To  the  Right  Honourable  and  Most  Reverend  His  Grace  the 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
May  it  please  your  Grace, — A  predecessor  of  your  Grace  in 
the  See  of  Canterbury,  is  held  to.  have  achieved  to  himself  more 
honour,  more  real  dignity,  more  of  the  praise  that's  worth  am- 
bition than  rank  and  station  can  confer,  by  the  liberality  of  his 
attentions  and  sympathies  in  the  ease  of  a  persecuted  infidel,  the 
well-known.  Woolston.  A  successor,  at  humble  distance, 
though  in  the  closest  resemblance  of  circumstances,  of  character, 
of  sentiments,  and  of  sufferings  to  that  distinguished  individual, 
iiereby  affords  to  your  Grace  an  opportunity  of  adorning  your 
nitre  with  the  brightest  gem  that  can  adorn  it — ^the  display  of  a 
sinttlar  nobleness  of  spirit.  The  case  of  a  late  member  and 
nnnister  of  the  Church  over  which  your  Grace  presides  cannot 

p2 
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be  unkDown  to  you.  Yoa  are  not  called  on  to  couDteoaiice 
apostacy,  in  bein^  called  on  to  discountenance  the  injustice  bnd 
craelty  with  which  that  apostacy  has  been  visited-  It  will  bono 
encopragement,  no  abetting^  no  furtherance  shown  to  the  cause 
of  infidelity,  should  the  world  see  that  a  Christian  prelate  can  be 
just,  can  be  generous,  can  be  humane  to  an  infidel. 

Be  pleased  to  suspend  your  remembrances  that  your  petitioner 
is  the  enemy  of  your  faith,  and  without  compromising  severer 
proprieties,  extend  to  him  the  benefit  of  the  example  on  which 
year  Grace's  high  calling  purports  to  have  been  founded. 

*"  When  all  the  souls  that  are,  were  forfeit  onct>. 
But  he,  who  might  the  *vantage  beat  haveta'eo, 
Found  out  rtie  remedy.*  * 

If  Christianity  forbids  persecution,  a  Christian  bishop,  cannot 
be  found  actingp  more  in  character,  than  by  opposing  himself  to 
that  bad  principle,  restraining  its  virulence,  resisting  its  counsels,, 
rescuing  its  victims. 

It  is  in  your  Grace's  power,  by  the  mere  engagement  of  your 
intercession  with  the  Secretary  of  State  in  privy  council,  to  ob- 
tain a  remittance  of  that  part  of  an  unjust,  vindictive  and  cruel 
sentence,  which  is  just  that,  which  is  so  much  more  than  the 
aoflbrer  is  able  to  bear. 

My  Lord,  the  world  knows  that  you  possess  such  power: — 
the  world  will  know  that  you  have  been  most  respectfully — ^most 
earnestly  entreated. 

The  world  will  know  the  issue  of  that  entreaty,  when  to 
have  been  accessible  to  the  sorrowful  sighing  of  a  prisoner — to 
have  given  deliverance  to  the  captive— to  have  been  just  and 
generous  to  a  martyr  of  convictions  directly  opposed  to  your  own, 
will  be  as  glorious  in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  all  good  men,  as  to 
have  been  a  martyr  of  Christianity  itself. 
1  am.  My  Lord, 

Your  Grace's  obedient  servant, 
Robert  Taylor,  A.  B. 

Clerk  in  full  orders,  now  unjustly  a  pristmer,  delained  over 
term  of  sentenecj/or  lack  of  required  securilies, 

Oakham  Gaol,  Feb.  11,  1829. 


(Copy)  Whitehall,  February  18,  I82tt. 

Sir,— I  am  directed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  to  desire  that  yoo 
will  inform  Robert  Taylor,  that  Mr.  Peel  has  received  his 
letter  of  the  lOth  instant,  and  that  he  sees  no  ground  to 
warrant  his  interfering  with  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  by 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 
The  Keeper  of  the  Gaol,  Oakham.  Wm.  Phillips. 
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XNfiCiX>TES  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  RICHARD  WATSON, 
BISHOP  OF  LANDAFP.— Vol.  l.^-emiduded. 

I  spiAk  only  of  the  greneral  ooUine  of  their  constitutioD ;  pid«* 
dliii^  objections  may  be  made  to  particalar  parts,  and  experience 
will  pmnt  oQt  the  necessity  of  reconsidering  many  things.  Bot 
notwithstanding  all  the  ridicule  which  apostate  Whigs  have  at- 
tempted to  throw  on  the  rights  of  man,  such  rights  are  founded  in 
aatore ;  they  exist  antecedent  to,  and  independent  of  civil  society, 
and  the  French  constitution  is  the  only  one  in  the  world  which 
bss  deliberately  asserted  these  rights,  and  supported  them  in  their 
fall  extent 

In  England  we  want  not  a  fundamental  revolution,  but  we 
certainly  want  a  reform  both  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  part 
of  our  conslitotion ;  men*s  minds,  however,  I  think,  are  not  yet 
generally  prepared  for  admitting  its  necessity.  A  reformer,  of 
Luther's  temper  and  talents  would,  in  five  years,  persuade  the 
people  to  compel  the  parliament  to  abolish  tithes,  to  extinguish 
pluralities,  to  expunge  the  Athanasian  creed  from  our  Liturgy, 
to  free  Dissenters  from  Test  Acts,  and  the  ministers  of  the  estab- 
lishment from  subscription  to  human  articles  of  faith.  These, 
and  other  matters  respecting  the  church,  ought  to  be  done.  1 
want  not  courage  to  attempt  doing  what  I  think  ought  to  be 
done,  and  1  am  not  held  back  by  considerations  of  personal 
interest;  bot  my  temper  is  peaceable,  I  dislike  contention, 
and  trust  that  the  still  voice  of  reason  will  at  length  be  beard. 

As  to  the  civil  state,  it  cannot  continue  long  as  it  is.  One 
minister,  in  subserriency  to  the  will  of  his  master,  doubles  the 
national  debt  and  dGsmembers  the  empire,  and  is  instantly  taken 
into  the  confidence' of  those  who  threatened  to  take  his  head. 
Another  expends  millions  on  measures  grounded  on  his  own 
ambition,  insolence,  or  temerity,  and  finds  means  of  inducing  a 
great  minority  in  both  houses  of  Parliament  to  place  confidence  in 
his  wiadom. 

The  people  will  in  time  see  that  they  have  no  reason  to  place 
confidence  in  any  party ;  that  every  party,  in  its  turn,  ennobles  its 
opulent  friends,  and  enriches  its  poorer  supporters,  at  the  public 
expense. 

Page  3 13. — Though  levee-conversations  are  but  silly  things 
in  themselves,  and  the  silliest  of  all  possible  things  when  repeated, 
yet  I  must  mention  what  happened  to  myself  at  the  King's  levee, 
in  November  1787.  1  was  standing  next  to  a  Venetian  nobleman ; 
the  King  was  conversing  with  him  about  the  republic  of  Venice, 
and,  hastily  turning  to  me,  said,  "  there  now,  you  hear  what  be 
says  of  a  republic."  I  thought  myself  insulted,  and  firmly  said, 
''  Sir,  I  look  upon  the  tyranny  of  any  one  man  to  be  an  intolerable 
evil,  and  upon  the  tyranny  of  a  hundred,  to  be  a  hundred  times 
as  bad."    The  king  went  off*. 
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The  reign  of  George  the  Third  was  the  iriomph  of  Toryism^. 
The  Whigs  had  power  for  a  moment^  they  qnarrelled  amongst 
themselves,  and  thereby  lost  the  kind's  confidence,  lost  the 
people's  confidence,  and  lost  their  power  Tor  ever ;  or,  to  speak 
more  philosophically,  there  was  neither  Whiggjsm  nor  Toryism 
left ;  excess  of  riches,  and  excess  of  taxes,  combined  with  excess 
of  luxury,  had  introduced  tmiversal  aelf^ism, 

VOL.  II. 

Page  04. — I  once  had  determined  to  write  some  essays  on 
theological  subjects;  but  I  detest  contention,  and  I  soon  per- 
ceived that  the  freedom  of  my  researches  would  expose  tne  to 
much  censure,  and  involve  me  in  most  uncharitable  altercation 
with  the  ignorant,  the  intolerant,  and  the  orthodox.  At  an 
earlier  period  of  life  I  should  not  have  regretted  these  consequences, 
but  as  we  grow  old,  we  grow  fond  of  peace,  and  unwillingly  en- 
gage in  pursuits  likely  to  disturb  our  tranquillity. 

Page  158.«^I  neither  thought  so  highly  of  the  Chancellor's 
(Eldon)  talents  on  any  subject,  nor  so  meanly  of  my  own  on  the 
subject  of  an  ecclesiastical  reform,  as  to  judge  that  it  became  me 
to  overlook  his  discourtesy,  in  not  answeripg  hiy  letter. 

Page  161. — ^All  statesmen  are  terribly  conceited  things;  as  if 
they  wbhed  the  world  to  believe,  that  a  king's  nomination  to 
office  gave  wisdom  as  well  as  power. 

Page  164.-^1  affect  not  the  reputation  of  a  statesman  or  of  a 
churchman ;  but  when  I  compare  myself  with  either  the  states- 
men or  with  the  churchmen  of  the  present  day,  I  have  not  the 
meanness  to  think,  that  my  advice  on  any  subject  is  not  of  weight 
enough  to  arrest  the  attentions  of  the  wisest  of  them  both. 

Page  168. — There  was  a  period  in  which  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics  delighted  me ;  another,  in  which  I  sought  for 
fame  in  mathematical  and  philosophical  knowledge  ;  a  third,  in 
which  chemistry,  for  fall  seven  years,  occupied  all  ray  attention, 
—and  I  arrogate  to  myself  the  honour  not  only  of  recomtnending 
it  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  but  to  the  notice  of  the  king- 
dom in  ereneral ;  a  fourth,  in  which  theology  demanded  my  care, 
—not  thai  theology  which  is  degraded,  disfigured,  rendered 
hideous  and  portentous,  by  the  shreds  of 'crude  opinions,  by  the 
patches  of  miserable  superstitions,  which  the  knavery  and  auda- 
city of  intolerant  and  selfish  men  have  fastened  every  where 
upon  it,— but  that  which  the  father  of  tbe  uoiverse  has  written 
with  the  hand  of  what  is  called  Nature. 

Page  169. — The  Parliamentary  eloquence  of  a  .Cicero,  unless 
exerted  in  the  support  of  a  party,  will  not  procure  an  honest  man 
a  morsel  of  bread  ;  it  may,  perchance,  enable  a  dishonest  man 
to  sell  his  independence  and  his  public  probity  at  a  high  price. 

Page  173. — Kings  are  usually  surrounded  with  men  who  may 
have  both  interest  and  malignant  pleasure  in  misleading  them  } 
and  it  would  be  an  excess  (^candour  to  say,  that  neither  church- 
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Ml«B  or  lajmea  of  that  description  surrounded  the  throne  of 
QeoKgie  the  Third. 
..JSxtcict  of  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  Dr.  Watson, 
Bishop  of  Landafl;  dated  Twickenham,  July  28th,  1804.— <'  1 
IvtYe  left  my  native  country  at  so  early  a  period,  that  I  have  not 
moeh  of  the  habits  of  a  Frenchman,  and  I  may  say  with  perfect 
candour  that  I  am  attached  to  England,  not  only  by  gratitude 
hat  by  inclination  and  habit.  It  is  in  the  hilarity  of  my  heart 
tliat  I  say.  May  I  never  leave  that  hospitable  land !''  Page 
209. 

Plage  211. — The  fall  of  the  French  monarchy,  the  imprison- 
ments, coniscations,  proscriptions,  murders,  butcheries,  which 
attended  its  overthrow,  and  the  despicable  tyranny  which  has 
sncceeded  it,  are  important  events  for  the  consideration  of  princes 
nad  their  sobjects.  They  instruct  prince!^  to  use  despotic  power 
with  moderation,  and  indeed  to  reflect,  whether  despotism  is  at 
«11  sm'ted  to  the  government  of  such  an  enlightened  people  as 
now  inhabit  Europe;  they  teach  them  also,  to  beware  of  bur- 
dening their  subjects  with  excessive  taxation,  in  support  of  unne- 
cesaary  wars,  or  of  the  luxury  and  prodigality  of  their  courts. — 
Sessonable  reforms  may  be  accomplished  without  danger?  but  a 
resistance  to  reformation  usually  ends  in  a  revolution. 

Page  213. — Mr.  Freylinghauson  was,  I  question  not,  a  learned 
and  orthodox  divine,  but  he  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  very 
p9or  metaphysician,  lie  staggered  me  in  his  6rst  page,  by  speak- 
ing of  oar  natural  knowledge  of  God  as  being  implanted  in  us, 
notwithstanding  all  that  Mr.  Locke  had  said  upon  the  subject  in 
the  first  book  of  bis  essay  on  the  human^inderstanding. 

I  have  not  the  same  notion  of  the  utility  of  elementary  books 
in  theology,  which  many  persons  entertain.  Elementary  books 
in  Geometry,  Algebra,&c.  exhibit  to  us  an  indissoluble  concatena 
tion  of  intuitive  or  demonstrated  truths  ;  but  elementary  bdoks 
in  theology  give  us  a  concatenation,  perhaps,  but  it  is  more  fre- 
quently a  concatenation  of  conjectures  than  of  truths. 

Letany.man  fill  his  head  with  a  persuasion  that  he  under- 
stands what  is  meant  by  the  image  of  God ;  that  Adam  had 
^ri^nai  righteousness  ;  that  he  was  a  fmderal  head,  &c.,  and 
it  will  not  be  easy  to  enumemte  the  series  of  truths  (coniectures 
they  ought  to  be  called,  and  absolute  errors  they  may  be)  which 
will  follow  as  legitimate  corollaries,  from  such  assumed  priif** 
cipiee^  ' 

What  are  the  catechisms  of  the  Romish  church,  of  the  English 
chareh»  of  the  Scotch  church,  and  of  all  other  churches,  but  a 
set  of  propositions  which  men  of  difierent  natural  capacities, 
educations,  prejudices,  have  fabricated,  (sometimes  on  the  anvil 
of  sincerity,  oftener  on  that  of  ignorance,  interest  or  hypocrii^.) 
Page  224.-^1  had  no  expectation,  indeed,  of  any  thing  being 
.offered  me,  for  I   knew  that  1  possessed  none  of  the  princi|>les. 
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ettenlial  to  Ihe  succeit  of  candidates  for  pfonotioB,  eeelesfaistitftf 
or  civil.  Partisans  in  parliamcDty  tories  in  goveronieiit,  Ugoto  to 
religiodi  these  are  the  men  who  thrive  in  all  corrupted  alatet, 
and  by  tbriviog*  accelerate  the  niio  of  free  con&titationft.  . 

Pi^  23d«— There  is  an  absolute  justice  of  ioler»ting  religiovi 
opioioBs^  since  no  civil  government  can  justly  possess  morepovn^r 
over  its  subjects  than  what  individuals  have  canBeni^i  lo  tmnsfer 
to  it  when  they  entered  into  society  ;  and  no  individital  can  give 
op  the  right  of  worshipping  Ood  according  to  his  conscience, 
and,  therefore,  no  government  can  justly  abridge  that  right. 

No  civil  government  has  any  right  to  take  cognizance  of 
opinions  either  political  or  religions,  but  merely  of  men*s  actions. 

The  progress  of  science  has  anbdoed  the  bigotry  formerly  too 
apparent  not^nly  in  the  church  of  Rome,  but  in  all  the  reformed ; 
and  it  will  never  be  able,  till  a  state  of  ignorance  and  barbansm 
recurs,  to  rear  up  its  head  again. 

Page  239.^— Nothing  unites  men  so  much  as  any  degree  of  per» 
seeution.  Individuals,  otherwise  of  no  consequence,  either  (torn 
talents  or  fortune,  become  conspicnous,  and  acquire  a  degree  of 
weight  when  connected  with  a  party.  Men  claim  merit  from 
what  they  call  their  sufferings,  who  would  have  no  ground  for 
claiming  it  on  any  other  species  of  desert. 

Page  287.— What  is  this  l^tng  called  orthodoxy,  which  mars 
the  fortunes  of  honest  men,  misleads  the  judgment  of  princes,  and 
occasionally  endangers  the  stabilityof  thrones  ?  In  the  true  mean«> 
ing  of  the  term,  it  is  a  sacred  thing  to  which  every  denomination 
of  Christians  lays  an  arrogant  and  exclusive  claim,  but  to  which 
no  man,  no  assembly  of  men,  since  the  apostolic  age,  can  prove  a 
title.  It  is  frequently  amongst  individuals  of  the  same  sect, 
npthing  better  than  self-sufficiency  of  opinion,  and  pharisaical 
pride,  by  which  each  man  esteems  himself  more  righteous  than 
his  neighbours.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  in  cementing  what 
is  called  the  alliance  between  church  and  stote :  but  if  such  an 
alliance  obstructs  candid  discussions,  if  it  invades  the  ri^ht  of 
private  judgment,  if  it  generates  bigotry  in  churchmen,  or  intole- 
rance in  statesmen,  it  becomes  inconsistent  with  the  general 
principles  of  Protestantism. 

Page  337. — To  persevere  in  a  sameness  of  conduct  when  a 
change  of  circumstances,  (such  as  the  rise  of  a  new  power  in 
America,  which  in  less  than  a  century  will  be  superior  to  all 
other  powers)  renders  a  change  of  conduct  expedient,  is  a  great 
political  error. 

This  error  often  proceeds  from  a  want  of  discernment,  in  not 
seasonably  observing  the  change  of  circumstances,  and  foreseeing 
the  consequences  likely  to  attend  it ;  and  often,  also,  from  an  ill 
judged  notion  of  there  being  a  degree  of  dishonour  in  a  change  of 
conduct.  The  idem  manebat^neque  tamenidem  deeebaiy  is  an  un- 
perceived  rock  on  which  the  fortunes  of  kings,  as  well  as  of  private  - 
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penoofy  have  beenofleii  fthrpwrecked.'  It  wis  the  rock  on  whicb 
Cfaarles  the  First  perishecU  He  did  not  perceive  tbat>  thouf^b  be 
governed  the  same  people  nominally  that  his  ancestors  had  done, 
their  understandings,  manners,  principles,  were  essentially 
changed.  It  was  the  rock  on  which  Britain  split  and  lost 
America;  we  did  not  advert  to  the  difference  between  young 
colonies  which  wanted  onr  protection,  and  grown  up  colonies 
which  were  able  to  protect  themselves. 

Page  341.— I  abhor  from  my  heart  every  species  of  despotism, 
civil,  religious,  and  commercial.  Despotism  consists  in  the 
physical  exercise  of  power,  without  moral  right;  it  is  an  offence 
sgMnst  natural  justice ;  it  is  a  degradation  of  the  dignity  of 
human  nature,  and  ought  not  on  any  occasion  to  be  either  prac- 
tised or  submitted  to. 

Pi^  353. — I  was  early  in  life  accustomed  to  mathematical 
discussion,  and  the  certainty  attending  it ;  and  not  meeting  with 
that  certainty  in  the  science  of  metaphysics,  of  natural  or  revealed 
religion,  1  have  an  habitu&l  tendency  to  an  hesitation  of  judg- 
ment. 

Accidentally  reading  the  other  day  a  book,  entitled,  ^*  Obser- 
vatkms  on  the  Liturgy/'  1  met  with  the  following  note : — "  The 
late  discovery  of  the  Prussian  astronomer  Euler,  that  the  earth 
m  every  revolution,  narrows  its  orbit,  and  draws  nearer  to  the  - 
son,  and  consequently  will,  in  a  course  of  years,  come  withiti  its 
voitex,  and  be  consumed  by  it." 

Page  425. — When  1  made  the  late  Astronomer  Royal  a  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  1  remember  having  whispered  in  his  ear  the  following 
questmn: — 

Abstracting  from  the  loss  of  the  sun's  substance  by  the  ema- 
nation of  light,  is  there  any  cause  why  the  solar  system  may  not 
last  for  ever  ? 

Mr.  Yince  favoured  me  with  an  intelligent  and  complete 
aanver  to  my. inquiry,  by  informing  me,  that  he  remembered 
^nler^s  hypothesis  of  the  planets  moving  in  an  ethereal  fluid. 
which  gradually  retarding  their  motions,  would  at  length  carry 
them  to  the  sun ;  but  that  the  eonatence  of  such  a  fluid  was  a  mere 
eonjeelnre,  that  there  were  no  irregularities,  (as  they  were 
called}  in  the  system ,  that  nothing  went  on  continually  in- 
creasing or  decreasing,  so  as  to  bring  on  destruction  to  the 
system  ;  but  that  any  other  law  of  gravitation  than  the  inverse 
square  of  the  distance,  would  have  brought  destruction  to  it ; 
that  we  are  principally  indebted  for  these  important  discoveries 
to  La  Grange  and  De  La  Place  ;  and  that  Sir  I.  Newton  himsejf 
did  not  see  the  extent  to  which  his  theory  of  gravitation  would 
carry  him,  for  he  thought  the  system  would  occasionally  want  a 
re(Dovation. 
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ON  THE  INCREASE  OF  CRIME. 

A  lectore,  introductory  to  the  discussioa  of  the  subject,  at  the 
Grub-street  AUieneum,  on  Sunday  mornings  Uuit. 


The  subject  which  I  now  venture  to  bring  before  yoo,  will,  I 
hope,  be  considered  not  unworthy  your  attention. 

It  is  the  consideration  of  those  causes  which  produce  that 
increased  state  of  crime  which  we  have  to  lament  in  this,  our 
country,  at  the  present  period. 

There  are  two  important  considerations  for  our  observance,  or 
rather  perhaps  I  should  say.  two  distinct  courses  of  pursuing  a 
subject  of  this  nature.  The  one  would  lead  us  to  adopt  a  mode 
of  reasoning  and  argumentation -oa  the  inquiry  as  to  what  con- 
stituted crime ;  and  taking  up  the  subject^  on  such  premises,  it 
might  involve  the  question,  as  to  whether  crime  had  increased  at 
fill  among  the  people ;  that  such  and  such  act^  were  called 
criminal  by  rulers  and  legislators,  which,  in  reality,  were  not 
criminal ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  allowing  crime  to  have  incieased, 
as  it  is  assumed,  the  question  might  be,  whether  that  increase  of 
crime  had  not  been  in  reality  among  those  individuals  whose  nod 
of  the  head  decided  what  legislatorial  crimes  were  made  of,  and 
in  my  opinion,  a  subject,  comprising  such  an  enquiry,  would  be  of 
far  more  importance,  than  the  one  which  I  have  brought  for  your 
consideration  on  this  occasion. 

But  as  dm  subject  is  an  inquiry  into  the  increase  of  crime,  aa 
popularly  understood,  that  t9,  the  increase  of  those  acts  which 
militate  against  the  legislatorial  decrees,  I  must  take  the  other 
path,  and,  according  lo  announcement,  consider  the  causes  of  the 
increase  of  crime,  with  due  reference  and  respect  to  all  our 
existing  establishments,  systems,  monopolies,  charters,  statutes, 
&c.  &G. :  not,  indeed  to  bind  myself  to  a  concurrence  in  the  pro- 
priety of  these  existences  ;  but  to  take  up  the  subject,  with  such 
existences  6n  its  shoulders,  holding  the  allowance  to  examine 
thdm  as  well  as  other  matters,  and  see  how  far  they  themselves 
go  towards  the  producing  those  Sery  circumstances  and  effects, 
which  are  so  much  ^e  subject  of  complaint. 

Various  indeed  have  been  the  causes  to  which  the  increase  of 
crime  has  been  attributed.  The  increase  of  the  population  of  the 
country — the  exportation  of  the  implements  of  mechanism — and 
even  the  pressure  caused  by  the  calling  in  of  the  one-pound 
notes,  are  causes  and. reasons  among  the  many^  which  have  each 
had  their  advocates. 

T^ie  attributing  it  to  these  and  similar  causes,  I  certainly  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  consider  as  proceeding  from  superficial  obser* 
vation.  I  have  ventured  to  go  farther  than  just  the  outside  crust 
o'  the  matter  ;  far  as  my  capacity  enabled  me,  have  I  probed  to 
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tfaacore.of  the  grievances,  and  the  resuKpf  iB(y  medtlation  is, 
thatcthe  cause  resU  io  the  legislatorial  powers  and  principle  of 
gt>¥enmeat,  in  which,  until  an  entire  change  has  taken  place, 
and  a  new  system  has  been  adopted,  crime  will.increiiBe, 

Ciicomsiances  ma^  certainly  arise  ^favourable  to  the  interests 
and  hajmness  of  the  people  as  to  retud  the  rapidity  of  its  pro- 
gress. The  bounties  of  nature  and  mercantile  prosperity  may 
conspire,  in  happy  unison,  to  contribute  to  the  oomforts  of  those, 
who  aie  now  hurried  to  such  extremity,  as  to  beocMne  tbe  unwill- 
iii|g  coopsittem  of  crime..  The  present  oppressive  weight  of 
taxatioDp  and  the  impost. on  the  principal  article  of  food  may,. for 
some  jdme-f^ying  purpose,  be  removed  or  slackened,  and  so  may 
give,  our  manufacturers  new  vigour,  allow  them  an  opportunity  of 
couipeting  with  the  manufacturers  of  other  nations,  may  cause 
the  echo  and  revibration  of  sounds  of  happiness  and  gratitude 
from  ten  thousand  voices,  and  make  our  once  most  happy  country 
smile  again ;  bi^t  still  it  will  be  but  like  the  momentary  sunbeam' 
on  a  cloudy  day,  fleeting  as  the  wind,  disappearing  again  behind 
a  still  more  dusky  cloud,  and  gone  ere  tbe  gladdened  heart  could 
bid  it  welcome :  this,  is  certainly  taking  a  gloomy  view  of  the 
subject,  'tis  looking  at  it  as  if  with  an  evil  eye,  but  trace  the  pro- 
gress, and  examine  the  composition  of  corruption,  see  how  it  ever 
liets  away  the  little  stock  of  comfort  and  means  of  enjoyment 
possessed  by  the  people,  how  it  draws  the  griping  noose  round 
the  bodies  of  the  million,, merely  to  secure  its  own  safety,  that  it 
may  fatten  in  its  own  den,  and  luxuriate  with  impunity  and  pro- 
flifiacy  pn.the  sweat,  the  marrow,  the  very  vitals  of  a«commuoity. 
Allow  the  corruption  existence  and  then  say  how  long  it  is  likely 
the  people  would  be  allowed  the  comforts,  which  they  might, 
under  such  extraordinary  cijcumstances,  possess. 

Consider  the  grades  of  tyranny,  from  its  highest  votary  to  the 
lowest.  See  the  steward  tyrannizing  over  the  labourer,  the 
master  over  the  steward,^  the  merchant,  over  the  manufacturer, 
and  the  lord  over  the'  merchant.  See  how  distantly  ^removed  is 
the  labourer  from  the  lord,  yet  the  labourer  is  the  very  prop  on 
wtacb  this  ugly  picture  of  humanity  stands,  the  very  pedestal 
which  supports  all  such  statues.  Yet  the  labourer  is  a  fellow . 
man,  a  brother  of  the  same  universal  family  of  the  human  race  ; 
possesses  the  same,  feelings,  the  same  sensibilities,  equal  in  all, 
else,  bat  that  virhich  frequently  unmans  a  man,  the  possession  of 
an  tfUrtn^icoZty  insignificant  mejtal. 

He  na^y  not,  it  is  true,  have  had  the  same  means  of  acquiring 
scholastic  knowledge,  but  he  has  the  better  means  of  possessing 
both  experimental  and  practical  knowledge.  He  has  learned  to. 
read,  perhaps  in  the  charity  school,  he  has  learned  to  think  ia 
the  school  6f  adversity,  he  has  learned  to  feel  in  the  school  of 
poverty. 
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The  fint  of  these,  the  charity-school,  if  the  present  ^yttetti  of 
gOTennnent  oootiDQes,  appears  a  kind,  bat  was  indeed  a  cmel 
boon.  Far  better  would  it  have  been  for  the  poor  man  if  socb  a 
boon  had  been  witbeld  altog'ether,  if,  as  1  fear  is  not  suffielentl j 
the  case^  the  knowledge  of  wrongs  was  not  a  prelude  to  redress. 
Ha4  the  benevolent  promoters  of  the  education  of  the  poor 
allowed  them  to  remain  in  ignorance,  and  rags,  and  poverty;  and 
to  gather  from  those  unwelcome  associates  of  humanity  the  little 
pittance  of  happiness,  which  the  contentment  of  degraded  ex- 
istence produces  by  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  of  hope,  it  would  have 
been  bettsr  than  to  come  with  the  cheering'  beacon  of  light  in 
their  hands,  dispelling  the  mists  of  ignorance  and  error,  telling' 
the  meanest  of  the  creatures  of  humanity,  that  he  bore  the 
universal  stamp  of  Nature's  impress— -that  he  was,  in  the  scale  of 
created  beings,  an  equal — that  his  claim  to  all  the  profusion 
which  he  beheld  was  equal  in  the  law  of  Nature,  but  that  there 
happened  to  be  another  law  in  opposition  to  this  law  of  Nature, 
by  which  he  might  learn  that  he  was  a  lost,  undone,  and  unwor- 
thy  creature,  and  that,  according  to  that  law. 

One  direful  day 

One  Adam  fell, 
And  all  mast  pray 

Or  so  to  hell. 

Calculate  the  effects  of  such  a  cause ;  theft  consider  what 
sound  instruction  is  taught  in  the  schools  of  poverty  and  ad- 
versity. Consider,  also,  how  the  learning  of  the  charity  school, 
enveloped,  as  it  might  be,  to  answer  quite  an  opposite  end,  how 
it  would  act  on  the  other  materials.  Would  it  not  be  like 
enough  to  ignite  the  powers,  the  energies,  the  revengeful 
feelings  of  such  individuals  as  possessed  them  t  Can  you  not 
imagine  the  bursting  exclamation  of  the  infant  Cato,  *'  Give  me 
a  dagger?''  fVonaer,  if  you  can,  if,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  poor  man,  when  oppression  lies  heavily  on  him — ^impelled  by 
the  stern  demands  of  a  grievous  necessityt— seeing  the  ujiequal 
chance  he  has  in  his  combat  with  circumstances --seeing  the  de- 
graded station  among  men  to  which  his  unfortunate  birth  has 
placed  him — ^seeing  his  natural  birthright  bartered  and  mono- 
polized ere  his  great  grandfather  was  bom — wonder,  1  say,  if  . 
'  you  can,  if,  his  heart  o*erburdened  with  despair,  emanating  from 
such  reflections,  such  a  man  plunges  his  hands  into  criminality , 
and  becomes  steeped  in  crimes,  not  proceeding  from  the  falsely- 
trumpeted  depravity  of  nature,  but  from  natural  revenge,  if  not 
from  moral  justice.  I  doubt  not  but  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands, 
have  thus  become  criminal.  Yet,  among  the  po<n',  perhaps  not 
one,  or  but  very  few,  but  that  have  first  shuddered  at  the  idea  of 
resorting  to  so  hateful  and  unhappy  an  alternative  ;  perhaps. 
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indeed,  eraboldened  by  escape  from  detectioD  on  a  first  attempt, 
tbey  have  gone  od  from  crime  to  crime,  till  the  very  pursuit  has 
made  them  ripe  in  daring'  and  atrocity,  and  they  have  at  last 
looked  on  thai  with  indifference  of  which,  at  first,  the  con- 
ternplation  produced  such  painful  emotions  in  their  breai»ts.  But 
this  does  not  set  aside  that  which  I  endeavour  to  point  out  as 
the  cause,  nor  make  Nature  the  mother  of  nought  but  yagabondf 
sod  children  of  disgrace. 

Before  Manchester  was  a  slave*market,  or  Paris  the  depository 
of  the  treasures  of  our  landowners,  the  bare  committal  to  a  prison 
of  any  individual,  for  any  offence,  subjected  that  individual  to 
the  scorn  and  contempt  of'his  neighbours — it  was  a  lasting  badge 
of  disgrace  on  himself  and  family  ;  and,  if  the  laws  were  go^, 
and  well  and  properly  administered,  such  treatment  had  its  e;ood 
results,  in  operating  Jis  a  warning  to  deter  all  else,  who  Knew 
the  clrcomstance,  from  offending  in  the  same  manner,  and  incur- 
ring Che  same  disgrace.  But,  alas,  that  sense  of  shame  which 
was  then  attached  to  the  punishment  of  detected  offenders^—that 
salolary  appendage  to  imprisonment — ^is  now  entirely  destroyed, 
by  the  v^y  num^r  of  offenders ;  and,  this  sense  of  degradation 
being  destroyed,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  considering  that  crimes 
will  still  increase,  until  the  grand  cause  to  which  I  have  attri- 
buted its  increase  is  removed.  In  this,  as  in  every  case,  when 
individuals,  legislators,  or  commimities  adopt  laws  and  re- 
gulations in  opposition  to  the  strict  proprieties  of  the  law  of 
Nature,  their  systems  soon  exhibit  their  weakness  of  fabric,  and, 
bolster  them  up  as  they  may,  they  are  still  unnatural  existences, 
are  still  leaky  vessels,  unfit  for  sailing,  never  to  be  confided  in, 
never  of  permament  duration. 

L^^lators  must  return  to  the  prescriptions  of  Nature— they 
must  cease  to  legislate  for  themselves  exclusively — they  must 
remember,  or  learn,  in  what  the  strength  of  a  nation  consists— 
they  m«st  remember,  or  should  be  taught,  that  there  are  duties 
for  them  to  perform  which  are  as  legitimately  to  be  required  at 
their  hands,  and  more  so,  than  are  their  titles  and  possessions 
legitimate.  Let  them  do  their  duties  to  their  country,  without 
respect  of  persons,  and  they  will  possess  honours  of  far  more 
worth  than  empty  names  and  noisy  titles.  Let  them  allow  the 
people  a  fair,  free,  and  unrestrained  voice  in  the  framing  of  those 
laws  which  are  to  govern  them — for  it  is  their  birthright  in 
Nature's  statutes.  Let  them  listen  to  the  complaints  of  the 
people — and  not  treat  them  as  a  rabble  and  a  disaffected  crew.^- 
Let  them  receive  respectfully,  consider  impartially «  and  answer 
kindly,  the  proper  petitions  of  the  people,  and  not  just  la^  them 
on  the  tabje,  or  under  the  table,  as  if  but  the  complainings  of 
disaffection  and  sedition.  Let  legislators  so  act,  and  they  would 
soon  hear  of  the  diminution  of  crime ;  they  would  become  more 
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happjf  themselves,  iii'being  the  lawgivers  of  a  happy,  a  reason* 
able  and  an  ever-gnenerous,  ever-grateful  people.  Till  then — 'tis  a 
g'loomy  assertion — ^ther  cause  of  the  increase  of  crimd  will  exist  i 
and,  considering,  as  i  am  compelled  to  do,  the  propensities  of 
men,  who  arc  fattened  on  corruption,  1  deem  it  a  Quixotic  reverie 
of  the  imagination  to  expect  any  such  change  of  measures,  until 
the  whole  system  is  Macadamisedi. 

The  maladministration  of  affairs  in  legislation  is,  as  I  consider, 
the  primary  cause  of  the  increase  of  crime.  There  are,  however, 
secondary  causes — which,  although  proceeding  from  the  primary 
cause,  may  be  commented  on  in  the  abstract. — ^These  are — first, 
the  unequal  ground  on  which  our  manufacturers  stand  in  relatioa 
to  the  manufacturers  of  other  countries.  This  inequality  has  its 
origin  in  the  expensive  system  of  Government  pursued  in .  this 
country^  carried  on  and  persisted  in,  to  keep  up  an  honourable 
name  (as  they  please  to  tell  you),  and  satisfy  the  reasonable 
claimsof  the  national  creditor.  The  pressure  of  f^t>,  places  our 
manufacturer  f$ir  out  of  the  pale  of  fair  competition  with  the  ma- 
nufacturer of  other  countries*— allows  him  no  chance  of  doing- 
business  in  the  general  market^-except  by  means  of  oppression 
oh  those  he  employs,  and  this  necessary  species  of  oppression 
adopted  by  the  manufacturer  over  his  labourers,  is  fpllowed  by 
him  OB  the  same  grounds  and  for  the  very  same  ends,  which 
causes  the  government  to  oppress  the  manufacturers,  making  the 
manufacturers  act  as  the  effect  of  the  causes  of  the  superior  power, 
end  not  entirely  chargeable  as  the  cause  itself.  'Tis  this  species 
of  oppression  caused  oppression,  that  prompts  the  hunger  worn 
squalid  b6ing — ^he  who  has  none  under  htm  to  be  HIS  protection 
from  the  iron  floor  of  misery — who  lies  at  <he  bottom,  bearing* 
the  overwhelming  weight  of  the  various  grades  of  corruption 
and  oppression — ^who  seems  but  the  shadow  of  what  he  ought  to 
be — to  look  round  him,  and  see  enough  and  to  spare — to  see 
others  living  in  luxury,  laziness,  and  profusion,  and  to  ask  himself 
hb^  it  is  that  such  an  expanse  of  inequality  exists.  '  ^is  this  that 
prompts  him  to  seize  the  means  of  gratifying  his  appetite  f^om 
another's  basket— even  at  the  expense  of  his  liberty. 

In  such  cases,  the  conviction  of  so  necessitated  an  offender,  fre- 
quently excites  public  sympathy ;  and  although  'tis  the  echo  of 
nature's  disowning,  to  think  the  act  a  crime,^*yet  how  often 
does  it  act  as  a  stimulus  to  further  acts  of  offence,  until,  at  last, 
the  offender  becomes  a  criminal  indeed ! 

Secondly — the  scarcity  and  consequently  enhanced  value  of 
money  is  a  cause  of  crime  increasing — ^the  facility  with  which  a 
.'man  can  commit  an  act  of  forgery,  to  obtain  a  sum  of  money,  has, 
of  late  appeared  worth  the  hazard  of  life.  How  many  offences 
of  this  nature  have  come  within  the  compass  of  the  observers  of 
passing  events.  During  the  last  ten  years,  the  temptation  appears 
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SO  gwt;  that  we  see  the  fate  of  one  man  operates  bat  feebly,  if 
at  aU,  ID  pffeveptiD^  others  committing  the  same  aet-*-makiQg  it 
appear,  (of  which  I  have  no  doubt)— as  if  ignominy  became  di- 
fliinisbed  in  power  according  to  the  increase  of  the  number  of  its 
partakers.  How  strange  it  is,  that  the  men,  who  affect  to  con»- 
sidar  this  world  a  world  of  misery,  and  the  other  as  a  happy  and 
better  world,  should  always  send  thither,  with  the  best  recom* 
mendatioh,  these,  who  themselves  allow  to  be  too  bad  for  t^ 
woefhl  One !         . 

Another  cause  of  the  increase  of  crime^  is  the  laxity/  ineonsis«- 
teii^,wantof  morality  in,  and  consequent  inefficacy  of  those 
prindples  which  are  made  sacred  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  pro* 
muls:ed  as  the  guides  to  happiness,  holiness  and  heaven. 

Whenever  rules  for  regulation  of  conduct  are  taught  to  a  com* 
munity,  if  the  practice  of  the  teachers  of  sueh  rules  runs  counter 
to  the  prrneiples  they' lay  down,  'twill  cause  the  thinking .  por- 
tion of  that  community  to  suspect  the  goodness  of  the  bertprin* 
opfes  that  could  be  taught.  How  much  further  than  suspicion 
will  lAfjf  not  be  carried,  who,  witnessing  such  conduct  in  the 
teachers,  examine  the  principles  taught  and  find,  they  will  not 
abide  the  test  of  common-place  scrattny  ?  When  they  see  these 
teachers  proud,  imperious,  arbitfury  and  ambitious, '  while  pnofes- 
sing  to  be  the  followers  and  successors  of  fishermen  and  net- 
BDakers  ;  when  they  hear  these  teachers  exhorting  to  meekness 
and  humility,  eulogizing  poverty  as  the  greatest  blessing,  while 
thsnselves  are  greedy/ arrogant,  rich  and  pursuing  every  means 
of  aggrandizenieDt ;  when  they  hear  them  telling  the  people  to 
thiijk  not  of 'the  morrow,  to  be  content  in  the  situation  in  which 
it  has  pleased  God  to  place  them,  and  to  set  their  affections  on 
things  aliov«,  while  thsmselves  are  ever  scheming  to  increase 
tbeicpower  and  consequence,  rolling  about  in  ease,  decked  with 
all  the  trappings  of  grandeur  and  all  the  pageantry  of  ^udiness 
sad  show,  telling  the  people  to  love  one  another^— to  do  unto 
othen  as  they.would  laveothers  da  unto  them,  and  to  remember 
they  are  alihrethren,  equal  in-  the  sight  of  Ood,  while  them* 
selves  act  as. if  thepeople-were  their  slaves,  and  hate,  perhaps, 
wtthont  exception,  all  who  happen  to  have  the  temeritf  to  ques- 
tion them,  or  the  honesty  to  avow  themselves  of  a  different  opin- 
ion— enforcing  obedience  by  the  threat  of  damnation — coaxing 
and  soliciting  charitable  contributions  by  promises  of  oent  per 
cent  for  their  money  where  'twill  be  of  no  use  to  them;  what 
will  the  eandid  enquirers  think  and  how  act  I  Can  such  a  sys- 
tem, so  conducted,  have  any  tendency  but  a  bad  one  I  Does  not 
the  thinking  observer  of  such  inconsistencies  become  callous  to 
the  teaching,  and  doubt  even  the  propriety  of  a  good  sentiment 
from  such  a  source?  If,  for  instance,  he  is  exhorted  by  >uch 
teachers  to  sobriety  and  punctuality,  and  we  will  allow  these 
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two  salotary  and  good  |MriDcip}e8  to  be  possessed  by  the  teachers. 
Yety  the  hearer,  knowing  the  teacher  to  be  deficient  in  other 
points,  has  a  fair  pretext  to  be  inatteotive  and  indiflerent  to  these ; 
and  if  the  knowledge  of  hnman  nature  allows  this  to  be  fair  argu-^ 
mentation^  which  I  assume  it  to  be,  what  becomes  of  the  boasted 
bulwarks  of  rewards  and  punishments  ?  What  force  is  retained 
by  the  frightful  pictures  of  jud^fment  to  come  ?  are  riot  they  ail 
dwindled  down  to  a  nursery  bugbear ;  and  is  not  such  a  system 
worse  than  none  at  all  I  For  the  people,  seeing  siteh  teachers, 
starting  with  hypocrisy  in  their  months,  {kirsuing  their  own 
interests,  at  the  expense  of  all  the  best  feelitags  of  humanity, 
considerhypocrisy  and  fraud  a  fair  game,  and  deriding  the  ter- 
rors of  the  law  and  the  meekness  of  the  apostles,  try  their  hand 
at  it.,  and  have  but  too  good  grounds  to  begin  a  system  of  fraud 
and  deception :  to  look  at  their  fellow  men  as  strangers  and  vic- 
tims, rather  than  brethren,  and  to  bury  or  stifle  the  remonstrances 
of  their  better,  their  original  feelings  and  sensibilities. 

Their  names^  not  being  on  the  list  of  the  privileged  class,  their 
frauds  and  deceptions  not  being  sanctioned  by  either  acta  of  graoe 
or  acts  of  parliament,  are  found  among  the  list  of  crimes  in  Mr. 
Peel's  celebrated  index  to  the  criminal  law. 
'  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  observations^  is,  /  trusty 
clear. 

But  if  more  is  asked,  go  to  Japan,  or  somewhere  else,  take  a 
single  individual  for  contemplation,  see  his  property  and  moans 
of  existence  frittering  away,  till  he  becomes  the  possessor  onfy 
of  his  daily  hard-earned  pittance ;  see  him  consoling  himself 
with  the  mystification  of  a  few  words  about  futurity— comforting' 
his  sinking  heart  with  the  assurance  of  his  spiritual  adviser,  that 
whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  how  blessed  are  the 
poor;  see  his  circumstonces  arrived  at  such  a  pitch,  that  he  li 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  legal  demaodi  made  upon  hito. 
Still  as  he  grows  old,  growing  poorer,  unequal  to  the  burden- 
some requirements.  See  next  the  minions  of  the  law,  to  satisfy^ 
perhaps,  the  demands  of  some  spiritual  tyrant,  breaking  open  hia 
cottage  door,  deaf  to  his  entreaties,  dead  to  any  emotion  of  pity, 
to  the  mercy-soliciting  entreaties  of  the  partner  of  his  prosperity, 
and  contented  partaker  of  his  poverty ;  claiming  and  seizing  the 
remaining  few  of  his  almost  revered  articles  of  furniture  -,  expel* 
ling  him  perhaps  from  the  habitation  which  hd»  witnessed  his 
birth,  his  happy,  his  unhappy  days.  See  all  this,  and  then  teH 
the  tax-lord  and  the  tythe-lord,  you  wonder  no  longer  at  the 
increase  of  crimes. 
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kNFlDEL  EMANCIPATION. 

Dear  Mr.  CARtlLSy— I  wrile  on  this  day  for  the  first  time, 
after  an  Odyssey  of  troubles,  from  my  own  old  table,  in  my  own 
ML  residence,  at  17,  Carey-slreet,  Lincoln's  Inn,  beyond  the 
plain  and  frugal  accommodations  of  which  my  ambition  has  never 
a^ired.  In  all  my  griefs  I  never  looked  for  other  remedy,  nor 
wished  for  other  tecompence  of  my  hamble  merits,  nor  breathed 
aoy  other  aspiration  than  that  of  the  Poor  Country  Mouse — 

Oive  me  agmio  my  hollow  tree, 
A  crost  of  breid,  and  Libkhtt. 

Alieady  I  feel  the  healing*  virtue  of  my  redintegration  into  so 
near  an  approach  to  the  $talu9  quo  ante  helium^  upon  my  long- 
harassed  spirits.  1  have  slept  in  my  own  little  eii&t7e,Bnd  by  the 
contrast  of  so  sound  a  sleep,  have  found  the  measure  of  diflbrence 
between  my  present  serenity  and  the  dreamy  nights  of  Oakham. 
Notlung  coald  better  show  to  the  world,  or  to  the  little  part  of  it 
which  feels  and  thinks  with  us,  our  weight  of  substantial  moral 
lespeetability,  Uian  my  settling  down  again,  for  a  short  ^eaCAtng- 
Itme,  in  all  the  localities  and  associations  from  which  oppression 
drove  nue.  Here  'tis  seen  that,  numerous  as  are  my  enemies, 
TttiUesa^  cmel,  and  false  as  are  my  persecutors  and  slanderers, 
among  those  who  have  known  me,  whether  Christian  or  infidel, 
savage,  saint,  or  sage,  1  have  not  an  enemy ;  and  1  would  answer  * 
for  the  magic  of  one  afternoon  spent  in  the  company  of  those 
who  bate  me  most  and  have  used  me  worst,  that  it  should  lay 
their  enmity  with  its  face  upwards,  and  make  them  more  sorry 
foe  the  wrong  that  they  have  done,  than  I  am  noi^  for  the  grief 
tbai  1  have  saffeied ;  aU  my  innocent  ambition  ever  promised 
should  be  realized*- 

Vftrm  from  my  heart  the  tears  of  rapture  flow, 
And  virtue  triumphs  o*er  rememberifd  woe. 
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The  only  deducti(H)  from  the  perfection  of  my  satisfactioft  b^ 

'  that  I  find  I  have  to  contend  against  a  conceit,  which   has 

strangely  got  possession  of  some  minds  which  I  most  cordially 

love  and  honour,  that  it  would  have  been  better  and  wiser  on  my 

EBrt  to  have  endured  a  few  months  longer  captivity,  and  to  have 
eld  out  against  the  giving  those  pro  forma  securities,  *'  to  be  of 
(rood  behaviour  for  five  years  to  come,"  which  have  been  required 
from  me.  The  corollary  of  that  conceit  (for  a  rational  proposi* 
tion  it  is  not)  would  go  to  imply  that  1  have  yielded  where  I 
might  have  conquered, and  have  served  our  glorious  cause  less 
gloriously  than  I  might  have  done.  I  feel  this  (as  I  always  shall 
feel  whatever  affects  our  cause)  more  nearly  than  any  con* 
siderations  of  my  merely  personal  existence ;  and  this  feelfng  is 
only  alleviated  by  my  great  confidence  in  a  strength  of  argument 
and  fortification  of  substantial  recMOfM,  evident  proprieliee,  de- 
monstrable JitneeeeSy  which  relieve  me  from  all  necessity  of 
throwing  myself  on  the  dernier  apology  of  pleading  iny  own 
feelings  in  the  case 

1  can  prove  to  demonstration^  that^  throwing  the  argument 
from  my  own  feelings  and  capabilities  of  endurance  entirely  oat 
of  the  fields  the  counsel  whose  issues  place  me  at  this  ipomeot 
where  and  as  I  am,  has  been,  and  is,  in  every  bearing  and 
reaped  whatever. 

Wisest,  Tirtoousest,  discreetest,  best ; 

And  that  the  counsel  upon  which  those  my  good  friends  opine 
that  1  rather  ought  to  have  acted  was  (as  it  shall  by  me  here- 
after, to  their  entire  conviction,  be  demoDstrated  to  be)  not  wise^ 
not  virtuous,  not  discreet^  not  good. 

And,  on  this  throw  of  the  ganntlet-^to  come  op  to  the  qnestioa 
whenever  1  t^hall  be  fairly  summoned*^!  claim  the  bonoor^  or 
rather  the  rights  of  a  suspension  of  their  judgment,  and  that  they 
shall  season  their  admiration  of  my  measures  with  such  condim^t 
Qf  allowance  as  shall  be  my  property  in  their  affections.  In  the 
qiean  time  I  am  still  in  duty --still  at  work,  and  trust  and  h<^ie 
that  our  good  friends^  throughout  England,  will  continue  to  lis 
their  aid  and  counsels — their  support  and  furtherance — for  further 
'aoterprise^ 

For  me,  if  1  be  quiet  day  or  nigbW-if  I  surcease  from  the  pro«> 
secution  of  our  great  purpose — i^lax  my  eaergies-^er  be  guilty 
of  the  treason  of  failing  to  do  the  very  utmost  that  can  be  widely 
done  to  emancipate  the  human  mind  firom  the  tyranny  of  sapei^ ' 
slition — then,  dead  to  Joy,   forget  this  heart  to  beat^  and  baek  * 
•«gaifi  to  your  mother  elements  all  compounds  of 

•17,  Carey-street,  Lincoln's-inn,  Robert  Tatlob* 

^eb.  123,  1820. 


The  I  ION  ^ 

SCHOOL  OP  FREE  DISCUSSION,  INFIDKi 
LIBRARY,  &c. 

To  Mr.  CARLILE,  62,  Fleet  Street. 
Dear  Sir,— The  success  of  "  The  Lion  ^'  during  the  past  yeaf , 
tbougfb  it  has  not  been  what  its  friends  could  have  wished,  yet 
voder  all  cirrnmstances,  your  report  is  cheering  to  the  admirers 
of  free  discussion,  The  successful  efforts  you  have  made,  and 
the  victory  you  obtained  at  Dorchester,  entitle  yon  to  the  coni* 
dence  and  support  of  the  friends  of  free  discussion.  The  school 
yon  have  opened,  and  the  reading  room  attached  to  it,  ought  to 
be  supported  by  every  man  capable  of  appreciating  the  valde  of 
an  nnprejudiced  mind,  daring  to  think  for  itself,  and  scorning  to 
be  hoodwinked,  either  by  Ignorant  or  by  designing  men.  The 
history  of  the  human  race  shows  us,  that  the  most  splendid  and 
magnificient  edifices  {of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,)  have  been 
elected  by  monies  extorted  from  the  people,  either  by  their  hopes 
or  fears,  and  dedicated  to  the  superstitious  worship  of  some 
imaginary  phantom. 

Let  the  friends  of  free  discussion,  unite  to  provide  a  Promethean 
Temple,  under  your  auspices>  and  also  of  your  highly  talented 
and  celebrated  coadjutor,  the  Reverend  Robert  Oakham »  where 
your  disciples  may  sacrifice  their  errors,  and  illumine  their  minds 
with  the  sacred  torch  of  truth.  For  this  purpose,  I  send  you  my 
snbscTJption  of  two  guineas,  and  as  I  cannot  attend  personally,  I 
leave  it  to  your  descretion  to  provide  any  person  a  free  admission, 
who  yon  may  think  worthy  of  such  privilege.  I  look  forward  to 
your  having  a  temple  for  free  discussion  on  Sunday  eveniii^» 
serving  as  a  reading  room  the  rest  of  the  week,  with  a  splendid 
sfaop  in  front,  for  the  sale  of  all  useful  publications.  When  we 
observe,  that  a  century  has  enabled  the  ignorant  and  despised 
followers  of  the  enthusiast  John  Wesley ,t  o  build  temples  for 
spreading  their  delusive  visions  and  inspirations;  let  it  not  be 
doubted,  but  that  your  supporters,  will  erect  edifices  for  the  cul« 
tivation  and  diffusion  of  VIRTUE,  TRUTH,  and  JUSTICE. 
The  only  worship,  the  culture  of  which,  will  bring  peace  on 
earth,  and  good  will  to  mankind. 

Should  Mr.  Peel,  at  the  instigation  of  interested  and  misguided 
zealots,  keep  the  Reverend  Robert  Taylor  longer  in  confinement, 
than  his  twelve  months,  we  must  again  address  him,  through  the 
medium  of  ''TheLion,"  and  pour  consolation  into  the  heart  of 
the  captive,  who  is  so  nobly  suffering,  and  fighting  for  the  liberty 
of  the  world ;  for  what  liberty  can  there  be  unless  men  may  freely 
by  their  mouths  express  the  feelings  of  their  hearts.  Accent  the 
thanks  of  an  individual  for  the  able  manner  in  which  you  have 
enabled  the  illustrious  captive,  to  commune  with  the  external 
world,  from  bis  solitary  dungeon.  This  one  event  does  honour 
io  the  freedom  of  the  presN,  and  had  the  same  means  existed  ia 
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Other  countries,  the  dmigieoas  of  stote  prittons  would  not  have  had 
to  record  such  abominations,  as  are  set  forth  in  the  account  of 
the  Iron  Mask.  An  appeal  to  the  readers  of '' The  Lion/' ^ill 
assist  your  endeavours,  and  though  at  first  the  eflbrt  may  appear 
insignificant,  yet,  like  the  gathering  snowball,  they  will  in  the 
end  be  successful,  as  they  are  founded  on  the  best  principles  of 
our  nature  ;  viz.  an  inherent  love  of  liberty  of  opinion,  and  a 
generous  wish,  that  every  human  being  should  possess,  and 
enjoy  the  same  blessing. 

I  am,  with  best  wishes  for  your  success,  an  admirer  of  your 
moral  courage.  PHiLANTHROPoa. 

Clifton,  Jan.  10th,  1829. 


TO  MRS.  BURTON,  OF  NOTTINGHAM, 

PATRONB8S    AND    INSTRUCTRESS    OF    THE  8EOT  OF   MUGGLB- 
TONIANS    OP  THAT  TOWN. 

Madam,— The  lady  in  whose  company  I  saw  you,  and  whom  I 
before  addressed  on  the  subject  of  Muggletonianism,  having^ 
changed  her  name  and  condition  in  life,  having  sought  out  and 
worked  out  that  blessed,  that  immortal  and  that  spiritual  change,, 
the  new  birth  of  matrimony,  not  now  being  single  and  indepen- 
dent, and  probably  having  been  wise  enough  to  follow  my  advice, 
and  to  become  of  the  religion  of  her  hustNuid,  I  do  not  feel  at 
liberty  again  to  address  her  on  the  subject  of  Muggletonianism  ; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  a  more  fit  acquaintance,  I  select  you,  as 
the  patroness,  the  instructress,  the  deaconess,  the  lady-bishop  or 
pope  of  the  little  flock  of  Muggletonians  in  Nottingham,  as  the 
most  proper  recipient  of  my  new  light. 

I  have  now  studied  Muggletonianism,  and  have  a  most  thorough 
knowledge  of  its  merits  and  demerits.  My  letter  to  Miss  Clay 
has  found  its  way  among  the  London  Muggletonians  and  they 
have  furnished  me  with  the  instruction  I  so  much  desired.  Hear- 
ing from  the  late  Miss  Clay,  so  very  extensive  and  rational  a  re- 
nundation  of  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  Christian  superstition, 
as  a  specimen  of  her  Muggletonianism,  I  was  naturally  curious  to 
^et  more  knowledge  of  it.  You  would  not  consent  to  initiate  me 
into  the  esoteric  mysteries  of  your  little  flock,  while  I  was  at  Not- 
tingham, and,  consequently,  my  full  knowledge  of  Muggletonian- 
ism was  not  acquired,  until  some  gentlemen  in  London  were 
good  enough  to  furnish  me  with  the  text  book  of  the  sect.  Those 
gentlemen,  of  course,  being  Muggletonians,  must  have  hoped  for 
my  complete  conversion ;  but  they  would  not  have  succeeded, 
as  there  is  one  unfortunate  clause  in  this  MORE  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT, which  most  positively  excludes  all  ladies  from  the 
Ibture  state  or  paradise.  1  will  never  sanction  any  system  or 
superstition,  tfaatdegrades>  oppresses  or  suppresses  this  most  im- 
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portanl  half  of  the  human  species.      I    have  other  objections  to 
Haggcietoniaoisni. 

I  do  not  see  the  reason  why  this  sect  has  taken  its  name  from 
Lodowicke  Mugfgieton  rather  than  from  John  Reeve,  as  Reeve 
was  the  principal  character  and  Moggleton  only  the  servant  or 
interpreter  of  Reeve's  revelations  and  prophecies. 

The  book  before  me  is  entitled  ^*  A  transcendent  spiritual 
treatise,  upon  several  heavenly  doctrines,  from  the  holy  spirit  of 
the  man  JesQs,  the  only  true  Ood." 

1  object  entirely  to  this  description  of  Jesus,  as  1  can  prove  irre-  i 
futably,  that  Jesus  never  existed  as  a  man,  and  consequently  most 
have  been  and  can  be  nothing  but  a  God»  There  is  no  real  his- 
tory of  the  man  Jesus.  The  link  is  lost,  before  you  reach  within 
a  hundred  years  of  the  alleged  crucifixion.  It  was  the  gross  and 
corrupt  offipring  of  the  Roman  empire  that  first  exhiluted  or  pro- 
fessed a  deification  of  humanity.  The  Roman  senate  deified  its 
emperors^  and  the  Roman  people,  having  grown  equally  corrupt 
and  profane,  humanized  the  gods,  whicheorrnption  and  profaniQr 
has,  for  seventeen  hundred  years  past,  been  deemed  an  essential 
prindple  of  Christianity.  I  claim  for  Jesus  a  restoration  of  the 
principle  of  deity  without  humanity  ;  and  I  denounce  those,  as  in 
error,  who  set  up  the  humanity  with  or  without  the  deity. 

I  marvel  at  the  spirit  of  the  Muggletonians,  that  they  are  not 
convinced  of  error  by  the  very  title  page  of  this  book.  It  states 
that  '*  John  Reeve  and  Lodowick  Muggleton,  the  two  last  wit- 
nesses and  true  prophets  of  the  man  Jesus,''  are  sent  with  a  mes- 
sage **  and  suddenly  after  we  have  delivered  this  dreadful  mes- 
sage, this  god,  the  man  Jesus,  will  vtsi6ly  appear  to  bear  witness 
whether  he  sent  us  or  not." 

The  date  of  the  commission  is  1651,  so  that  near  two  hundred 
years,  at  least  six  generations  have  passed  away,  without  this 
^UiUe  appearance  of  the  man  Jesus.  The  promise  is  clearly  to 
the  tken  generation :  and  the  failure  of  that  promise  was  or 
should  have  been  the  exit  of  Muggletonianism.  The  prophets 
and  the  religion-mongers,  always  treat  of  mankind  as  if  they 
were  but  one  perpetual  generation ;  but  the  succession  of  gene* 
rations  is  annihilative  of  all  their  prophecies  and  systems,  as  one 
generation  cannot  justly  be  re^onsible  for  the  acts  of  another. 
This  point  is  one  of  the  many  to  satisfy  me,  that  the  deity  is  a  . 
physical  and  non-intelligent,  and  not  a  moral  and  intelligent 
power. 

Reeve  and  Muggleton  declared  themselves  the  two  last  witr 
Besses  and  prophets  of  or  from  Jesus.  As  a  proof  of  their  error 
and  false  pretence,  we  have  only  to  mention  the  prophecies  of 
Richard  Brothers,  Johanna  Southcote,  the  present  Scotch  Irvinff, 
and  Jonathan  Martin,  the  incendiary  of  the  York  Minster.  We 
may  lump  the  whole  together,  as  a  continued  proof  of  the  mis- 
chief and  Wickedness  which  religion  necessarily  engenders*' 

in  the  book  before  me,  there  is  an  epistle  dedicatory,  which 
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porporU  (o  come  from  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
(tohether  post  paid  ornot,  it  daett  not  9ay ,)  in  which  wbos(w 
.  ever,  whether  king  or  beggar,  despiseth  it  and  calleth  it  blas- 
phemy, or  heresy,  or  delusion,  or  a  lie,  or^peaketh  evil  of  it  in 
any  kind,  committeth  an  unpardonable  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ohost,  and  is  pronounced  cursed  in  both  soul  and  body,  and  ex- 
cluded from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  elect  men  and  angels 
to  eternity.  1  am  neither  king  nor  beggar,  so  I  am  safe  from 
this  excommunication,  in  thinking  it  all  that  is  forbidden.  The 
critical  philosopher  is  left  an  allowance  to  think  as  it  pleaseth 
him  of  this  epistle. 

-  The  origin  of  Muggletonianism  is  this.  About  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  eentury,  one  John  Robins,  it  appears,  success- 
fully carried  on  the  trade  of  a  prophet,  and  being  much  envied  by 
one  John  Reeve,  the  latter  sat  up  directly  in  opposition  against 
him.  But  as  this  Muggletonianism  is  very  little  known:  as  tbey, 
who  have  compiled  descriptions  of  the  Christian  sects,  have 
neglected  or  not  known  this,  1  will  extract  for  the  more  ci^rious 
reader,  the  two  6rst  chapters  of  this  transcendent  spiritual  trea^ 
tise.  it  is  perfectly  in  accord  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  ChristiaB 
religion ;  and  never  can  that  true  spirit  of  the  Christian  reli^ 
gion  be  made  to  produce  a  higher  order  of  intellect,  than  is 
displayed  in  these  two  chapters  following.  Say  what  you  will. 
Unitarians,  it  is  something  exterior  to  the  Christian  religion,  H 
la  philosophy  and  science  that  influences  you  as  far  as  you  go,  to 
reject  the  higher  range  of  absurdities  found  generally  in  that 
religion. 

Chap.  L— Qf  mjf   Commiuion  rtceived  by  Foice  of  fford»  from  the 
tpirit  of  the  Man  Jetus  in  Glory, 

February  the  3d,  4th,  and  5thj  16&1,  three  mornings  together,  mack 
about  an  boar,  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  only  whe  God,  wliose  glorious  person 
is  resident  above  or  beyond  the  stars,  'l  dechire  from  the  spirit  of  truths 
that  this  Jesus,  from  the  throne  of  his  glory,  bv  voice  of  words,  spake 
nnto  me  John  Reeve,  saying,  I  have  given  thee  understanding  of  my  mind 
in  the  Scriptures,  above  all  men  in  the  ivorld.  The  next  words  the  Lord 
spake  unto  me,  were  these,  saying,  look  into  thv  own  body,  there  thou 
sLalt  see  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  kinflrdom  of  hell  i  the  Lord 
spake  these  words  unto  me  twice  together.  Again,  the  Lord  'pske  unto 
me  these  words,  saving,  I  have  chosen  thee  my  last  messenger  for  a  great 
werk,  ante  this  bloody  unbelieving  world.  And  I  have  given  thee 
Lodowicke  Mu^gleton  to  be  thy  mouth :  at  that  very  moment  the  Holy 
Spirit  brought  into  my  mind  that  scripture  of  Aaron  riven  nnto  Mosesw 
Again,  the  Lord  spake  unto  me  these  words,  saying,  I  have  put  the  two. 
eoged  sword  of  my  spirit  into  thy  mouth,  that  whoever  1  pronounce 
blessed  throagh  thy  mouth,  is  blessed  to  eternity ;  and  whoever  I  pro- 
nounce cursed  through  th^  mouth,  is  cursed  to  eternity.  When  1  heard 
these  words,  my  spirit  desired  the  Lord,  that  I  might  not  be  his  dreadful 
messenger.  For  indeed  I  thought  upon  the  delivering  of  so  sad  an  unex- 
pected a  message  unto  men,  I  should  immediately  have  been  torn  in  pieces. 
Again  te  Loi3  spake  ante  me  these  words,  saying,  if  Iboa  dost  not  obey 
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my  v«lce«  ami  sfo  ivherevcr  1  send  thee  to  deliver  aiy  inessiige,  thy  body 

eihiU  be  tby  hell,  and  thy  spirit  shall  be  the  deril  that  shall  torment  llie«^ 

ttnto eternity.    Then  for  a  moment  1   saw  this  hell  within  me,  which 

caused  me  to  answer  the  Lord  these  words,  saying,  Lord,  I  will  f^o  where* 

ever  liioa  seadest  me,  only  be  with  me.     Tliese  were  the  Lord's  words, 

spakaa  onto  me  the  first  morning,  and  my  answer  unto  my  God :  I  being 

M  perfectly  awaked  when  he  spoke  unto  me,  the  Lord  is  my  witness,  asT 

was  at  tbe  writing  hereof.   Again,  the  next  morning  the  Lord  spake  anto 

■e,  layinijr*  Oo  thou  nnto  Lodowieke  Muggleton,  and  with  him  go  onto 

Tboniaa  Torner,  and  be  shall  bring  yoa  to  one  John  Tane,  and  do  thou 

deliyer  my  naessage  when  thon  comest  there;  and  if  Lodowieke  Muggleton 

deny  to  go  with  thee,  then  do  thon  from  me  pronounce  him  cursed  to 

eternity.    These  words  the  Lord  spake  onto  me  the  second  morning,  and 

no  more.    The  third  and  last  morning,  the  Lord  spake  nnto  me  these 

words,  mying.  Go  thon  unto  Lodowieke  Muggleton,  and  take  sack  a 

woman  along  with  thee ;  and  then  go  thou  unto  one  John  Robins,  a  pri- 

eooer  in  New  Bridewell,  and  do  thou  deliver  n>y  message  to  him  wnen 

tbon  cooest  there.    These  were  the  Lord*s  words  the  third  and  last  morn- 

S^f  and  all  tbe  words  in  the  commission  of  the  Lord  spoken  nnto  me ! 
f  thu  message  of  the  Lord  extends  in  general  to  the  whole  world, 
becaoee  tbe  elect  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  mixed  in  mai'riages  through  all 
parts  of  this  earth,  for  whose  sakes  only  we  are  sent.    But  as  for  those 
ratnrml  nobeKeTiog  Jews,  that  deny  that  God  is  come  in  flesh,  those  Jews 
shsU  aerer  conie  to  the  faith  of  Jesus ;   we  are  not  sent  unto  these.    The 
Uojy  Spirit  beareth  witness  in  my  spirit  of  the  truth  of  that  which  1  shall 
write  unto  you,  that  the  first  words  that  the  Lord  spake  unto  me,  the 
woids  speaking  came  into  my  spirit  and  body,  with  such  an  exceeding 
bright  burning  glory  of  God-like  Majesty,  that  1  did  not  well  know  whe- 
ther  1    was    a    mortal    man,  or   an   immortal   God,  so    glorious  are 
the    worda  of  the  immortal  God,  that  the  tongues  of  men  nor  angels 
can  never  express  it ;    my  body  also  was  chaikged  at  that  time  tor  a 
season  in  a  most  dreadful  manner  to  behold,  of  the  which  there  be  many 
that  can  bear  witness  at  this  time.    Again,  for  your  information  that  are 
spiritoat,  the  Lord  opened  the  understanding  of  my  fellow-witness,  and 
made  him  obedient  with  aie  in  the  messages  of  the  Lord,  as  Aaron's  un- 
derstanding wm  opened,  to  make  him  obedient  with  Moses  in  the  mes- 
sages of  tbe  Lord  at  that  time ;  and  the  Lord  hath  given  him  as  glorious 
testimoDies  by  revelation  from  his  Holy  Spirit,  many  a  time,  of  the  full 
amarance  of  this  commission  to  be  from  the  Lord,  as  ever  the  Lord  gave 
to  Aaron,  to  assure  him  that  Moses's  commission  was  from  the  Lord ,  only 
Mosm*s  commission  (he  being  the  Lord's  first  commissioner  nnto  men) 
was  manifested  by  natural  signs,  visible  upon  the  bodies  of  m^n  and  wo« 
men :  and,  on  the  contrary,  we  beingf  the  Lord's  last  commissioners,  our 
eommission  is  manifested  by  spiritual  signs,  upon  the  invisible  aptrits  of 
men  and  women,  becanse  ourmessaffe  is  all  spiritual,  concerning  men  and 
women's  eternal  weal  or  woe  in  the  life  to  come. 

Chap.  II.— Q/*  the  last  great  deceiving  AnticJirist^  and  Man  of  Sia^ 
thai  everthaiiOe.^ 

Agsin,  that  voo  that  are  elected  unto  eternal  glory,  may  understand 
aomethinsr  of  thi^  John  Kobins  aforesaid ;  i  declare  from  the  Holy  Spirit, 
thattfais  John  Robins  was  that  last  great  Antichrist,  or  man  or  sin,  or 
son  oi  perdition,  spoken  of  by  Paul  tne  Apostle  in  the  Thessalonians, 

*  I  beg  leave,  most  respectfully,  to  call  the  attention  of  my  religious  and 
divinely  inspired  fHedd,  Elijah  Dtxon,  of  Maocbester,  to  this  conflicilns 
testimony  with  bis  view  of  my  title  to  the  Antichrlstship.->R.  C, 
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who  (a«  it  it  trritlen)  opposeth  and  exalteth  himtelf  above  all  that  w 
called  God,  so  that  he,  as  God,  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showiog 
himself  that  he  is  God:  this  is  he  that  was  to  appear  in  this  last  an^e,  m 
little  before  the  personal  visible  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  cloiub» 
with  his  ten  tliousands  of  saints,  in  power  and  great  glory»  to  separate 
between  the  persons  of  the  trae  christians*'  whose  weapons  am  -spmtwil 
faith,  that  work  by  love  and  patience*  witli  all  other  such  like  heavenly 
virtues,  from  the  persons  of  all  lying  hypocrites,  who  call  themselves 
christians,  but  they  are  indeed  far  worse  than  heathens,  by  klUiitf  their 
neighbours  with  the  sword  of  steel ;  tlierefqire  their  damnation  will  be  far 
Ifreater  than  tlie  heathens  in  the  day  of  the  Lord's  vengeance.  Again* 
It  would  be  too  tedious  to  write  unto  you,  wherein  this  John  Robins  did 
appear  to  be  the  man  of  sin  as  beforesaid ;  so  that  the  Pone  is  not  the  maa 
of  sin,  as  men  blindly  imagine,  for  want  of  the  spirit  or  the  scriptures; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  I  dedare  from  the  spirit  of  tlie  Lord  Jetns,  that 
all  men  that  call  themselves  christians,  and  yet  make  me  of  the  sword  of 
steel,  in  any  case  whatsoever,  the  Pope  and  those  men  are  both  Christiana 
alike ;  therefore  to  be  an  Antichrist,  or  a  man  of  sin,  to  oppose  (rod,  as 
beforesaid,  I  declare  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  is  when  a  man  doth  exalt 
himself  in  the  place  or  person  of  God,  and  doth  set  up  a  worship  seem* 
ingly  far  more  pure  than  the  simple,  plain  worship  of  God,  and  to 
manage  his  design,  he  doth  show  many  great  lying  signs  and  wonders,  as 
this  John  Robins  did,  to  the  great  amaiement  of  many  deceived  by 
him.  It  was  a  spiritual  opposing  of  Jesus,  which  is  tlie  only  God,  by 
shoiving  ,of  seemmg  spiritual  lying  signs  and  wonders,  as  this  Jomi 
Robins  did ;  yea  he  showed  such  signs  as  the  Popes  could  never  show^  nor 
never  shall  show  :  wherefore,  that  vou  that  are  the  elect  may  no  longer  re- 
main in  the  dark,  concerning  the  last  great  spiritual  Antichrist,  I  declare 
from  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  this  John  Riobins  aid  attribute  to  himself  the 
titles  of  the  onlv  God:    first,  he   called  himself  Adam  M elchisedeck : 

r'n,  he  called  himself  the  God  and  Father  of  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ: 
he  held  forth  a  trinity  of  persons ;  as  namely,  Adam,  Abel,  and 
Cain :  again,  he  called  himself  the  first  Adam,  saying,  after  he  bad  beeo 
five  thousand  six  hundred  and  odd  years  in  the  dust,  he  was  risen  from 
the  dead,  to  deliver  his  people ;  then  he  said  that  Abel  was  his  ton  Jeius, 
the  second  person  of  his  trinity :  then  he  called  Cain  the  Holy  Ofaoat,  and 
this  was  his  third  person  of  his  trinity.  This  Cain,  that  was  the  seed  of 
the  serpent,  or  son  of  the  devil,  this  was  his  Holy  Ghost.  I  eooki  write 
very  much  of  his  trinitv  concerning  his  wife  Kve,  so  called  by  him,  and 
of  a  Jesus  lie  said  should  he  born  of  her,  of  his  begetting,  and  of  a  dis- 
ciple of  his  that  he  called  Cain,  to  make  up  his  counterfeit  trinity,  bnt 
that  it  tvould  hinder  things  of  more  value  :  again,  he  declared,  that  he 
knew  all  angels,  their  names  and  their  natures;  also  he  said,  that  be  had 
power  overall  voices;  also  he  said,  that  he  knew  what  the  spirits  of  men 
spake  that  were  in  the  dust:  sgain,  he  said,  that  lie  was  judge  both  of 
quick  and  dead  :  again  he  said,  that  the  Lord  Jesns  was  a  weiuc  and  im- 

Serfect  Saviour,  and  afraid  of  death  ;  but  he  said,  that  he  had  no  fear  of 
eath  in  him  at  all ;  but  this  Cain  had  proved  himself  an  old  liar,  since 
his  great  blasphemy  against  the  Lord  Jesns ;  again,  this  John  Robins 
did  declare,  tnat  he  was  to  gather  the  Jews  in  ail  nations,  and  to  lead 
them  into  their  own  land,  unto  Jerusalem ;  with  many  more  soch  like 
things  declared  by  him. 

As  for  his  lying  spiritual  signs  and  wonders,  they  were  the^  and  snoh 
like ;  unto  some  that  were  deceived  by  him  he  did  present  the  form 
of  his  person  riding  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  like  unto  a  flame  of 
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fire;  abohe  did  present  vnto  some  in  their  beds,  a  great  light  like  unto  a 
llame  of  fire  orer  all  the  room,  that  they  hare  mta  compelled  to  hide 
their  fues  in  their  beds,  fearing  they  should  be  bnrned ;  but  when  they 
bid  their  faces  in  their  bed,  the  light  did  appear  more  brighter  than 
before;  also  he  would  present  unto  them  half  moons  and  stars,  and  some- 
times thick  darkness,  darker  than  any  natural  darkness  whatsoever ;  also 
be  did  present  his  head  only  in  the  day  time,  without  a  body,  to  a  gentle* 
woman  that  I  know,  in  her  chamber ;  also  presenting  unto  her,  te 
deceive  her,  the  forms  of  strange  beasts,  as  namely,  dragons  and  such 
like.  Again,  I  declare  from  the  Lord,  that  this  Jobn  Robins  did  present 
the  form  of  his  face,  looking  me  in  the  face  in  mv  bed  the  most  part  of  a 
night,  insomuch  that  I  cried  in  my  spirit  unto  tne  Lord,  and  the  Lord  by 
his  Spirit,  revealed  this  great  Anticnrist  unto  me,  to  my  exceedinjjf  joy 
and  bis  everlasting  praise.  Much  more  might  be  spoken  of  his  deceits  in 
thin  kind ;  but  now  I  shall  declare  the  manner  of  his  being  worshipped  as 
a  God  by  those  deceived  by  him.  They  prayed  unto  him,  and  they  fell 
flat  on  their  faces  and  worshipped  him,  calling  him  their  Lord  and  thehr 
God :  also  be  gave  commandment  to  some  of  them,  tliat  they  should  not 
make  mention  of  any  other  God,  but  him  only ;  also  be  gave  authority  to 
some  of  his  disciples,  both  men  and  women,  to  change  their  wives  and 
their  husbands,  telling  them  that  they  were  not  united  to  their  own  bone. 
This  cursed  Cain  changed  his  own  wife  first,  for  an  example,  and  called 
her  name  Eve,  telling  his  disciples  that  she  should  bring  forth  his  sob 
Jesus,  and  it  should  be  caught  up  into  heaven ;  many  of  his  disciples  fol- 
lowiitf  hia  cursed  example,  to  their  utter  ruin  in  this  life  and  that  to  corner . 
Also  ne  commanded  his  disciples  to  abstain  from  meats  and  drinks,  pro- 
mising them  that  they  shoula  in  a  sliort  time  be  fed  with  manna  from 
heaven ;  until  many  a  poor  soul  was  almost  starved  under  his  diet,  vea, 
and  some  were  absolutely  starved  to  death,  whose  bodies  could  not  bear 
his  diet;  for  tliose  that  believed  on  him  indeed,  they  brought  in  their 
whole  estates  unto  him,  so  that  then  he  had  full  power  over  their  souls, 
and  bodies,  and  estates,  and  he  did  plague  their  spirits  and  bodies  at  his 
pleasure  in  a  most  dreadful  manner,  if  they  were  not  obedient  to  his  com- 
mands, of  the  which  I  myself  was  an  eye-witness.  I  could  speak  more  of 
this  prince  of  devils  in  this  last  age,  but  I  know  I  have  written  enough 
for  a  spiritual  Christian  to  discern  something  of  this  great  deceiver  In 
what  I  have  written.  When  his  wickedness  was  at  tlie  full,  the  Lord 
Jesos  sent  n>e,  as  beforesaid  unto  this  John  Robins  to  declare  his  wicked- 
ness unto  him,  and  immediately  to  pronounce  him  cursed  in  soul  and  body 
from  tiie  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  all  eternity,  unto  the  which  I 
with  my  fellow-witness,  were  made  obedient.  Then  about  two  months 
af^erthis  sentence  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  this  John  Robins  wrote  a  recanta- 
tion of  all  his  seeming  great  matters  declared  by  him,  and  sent  the  writing 
to  General  Cromwell,  and  so  obtained  his  liberty ;  and  when  he  was  out 
of  prison,  he  gave  all  his  disciples  about  London  the  slip,  and  with  what 
silver  he  had  left,  that  he  had  cheated  from  them,  Cain-like,  instead  of 
buildinff  of  cities,  he  went  into  his  own  country  and  re- purchased  his 
land ;  but  it  was  rebought  with  tlie  innocent  blood  of  many  poor  inao* 
cent  souls,  in  the  highest  nature,  that  ever  any  man  gained  such  a  sum  of 
silver  as  he  did.  . 

The  third  chapter  condemns  war  by  Christians  and  sets  forth 
a  sort  of  terrestrial  metempsychosis  for  the  wicked.  They.are 
to  rise  again  iq  the  worst  part  of  their  old  bodies  and  not  to  leave* 
the  earth. 
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.  The  foarth  chapter  asserts  the  vitibility  of  God,  to  those  who 
are  of  the  elect  and  who  are  to  go  to  heaven ;  bat  it  contains 
my  great  objection  to  the  Muggletonian  scheme,  in  the  following 
woi^s : — 

''  You  must  not  think,  after  a  fleshly  manner,  that  the  creatures 
above  the,  stars  are  male  and  female  for  natural  generation,  as 
they  are  in  this,  creation  beneath  the  stars ;  for  a  woman  had 
never  been  made  but  for  generation,  that  the  immortal  god  might 
^ave  a  woman's  womb  in  this  world,  to  clothe  himself  with 
flesh,  and  the  reprobate  angel,  which  is  the  devil,  might  have  the 
womb  of  a  woman  to  clothe  himself  with  flesh  also,*  to  bring 
forth  God's  glorious  design,t  between  the  seed  of  the  woman 
and  the  seed  of  the  serpent ;  wherefore,  I  declare,  from  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  the  holy  angels,  and  all  other  tsreatures  that  are  in 
the  presence  of  God,  in  the  creation  beyond  the  stars,  are  all 
spiritual  male  creatures  !*' 

Now,  Mrs.  Burton,  you  are  not  a  young,  blushing*,  modest, 
giddy,  curious,  sexually  uninitiated  and  wonderin^  girl,  and  1 
have  passed  my  boyhood,  so  let  us  reason  together.  From  the 
premisoH  here  laid  down,  what  hope  can  you  Ltdy^Muggletonians 
have  of  seeing  this  god,  and  of  being  admitted  to  this  heaven  ? 
Can  you  hope  to  die  as  women  and  to  rise  as  men  ?  Can  you 
hope  to  change  your  sex  ?  and  how?  All  things  are  possible 
with  your  god,  to  be  sure,  but  is  i-uch  u  thing,  such  a  joke,  pro- 
bable ?  Miss  Clay  informed  me,  that  we  were  not  to  know  each 
other  in  the  next  world,  as  having  been  inhabitants  of  ihu. 
Then,  said  her  Calvinistic  mother-in<-law,  of  what  use  is  leltgion, 
what  hope  or  what  prospect  of  happiness  have  we.  in  relation  to 
our  preeent  condition  and  connection  !  1  saw,  that  your  Mugglc^- 
tonianism  did  not  match  well  with  Calvinism.  The  superiority 
of  my  religion  was  confessed.    Miss  Ciay  did  not  explain  to  me, 

.  that  she  should  not  want  a  husband  in  heaven,  nor  did  1  know  the 

.  |>redicament,  so  as  to  criticise  it. 

Now,  again,  Mrs.  Burton,  can  you  give  me  a  relLson,  why 
women  attach  themselves  to  any  religion,  since  no  one  religion, 
that  has  ever  been  taoght  to  mankind,  has  made  any  provision 
for  the  future  happiness  of  woman  ?  All  religions  exclude  the 
earthly  woman  from  heaven.  1  feel  an  attraction  toward  the 
Paradise  of  Mahomet,  but  I  scorn  it  on  the  condition  of  exclusive 
happiness,  in  relation  to  my  female  companion  on  earth.    1  detest 

'  that  inhomanity  in  Mahomet,  that  could  so  treat  the  best  portion 
of  the  hnman  race,  and  I  hate  all  religions ;  because  all  religions 
hate  and  exclude  from  future  happiness  our  female  partners 

*  From  this,  we  tre  led  to  infer,  that  poor  Kve  bad  two  paramours 
besides  her  husband,  and  brought  forth  God  and  Devil,  good  and  evil  spirit, 
as  wen  as  children  to  Adam.  Eye  most  hare  had  a  rare  time  of  it,  In  dcvour- 
lo((  so  naeb  forbidden  fnif  1 1 

t  What  design  t 
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through  li(^.  It  h  the  implied  and  properly  inferred  maxim  of 
all  religions,  that  women  have  no  souls  and  no  prospect  of  fature. 
life.  It  is  the  peculiar  tenour  of  the  New  Testament  and  the 
critical  tenure  of  the  Christian  religion.  Above  all  things,  I 
dread  and  disclaim  this  nasty  Muggletonian  heaven,  this  nasty 
general  Christian  heaven,  where  all  are  to  be  spiritual  male 
creatures.  It  may  suit  some  of  our  bishops  and  clergy;  but  it 
will  not  suit  me.  Rather  let  me  seek  to  make  a  paradise  of  the 
earth,  where  women  dwell.  There  is  a  hint,  in  this  fourth 
chapter  of  Muggletonianism,  so  clear  and  plain,  that  I  cannot 
qaote  it.  It  is  a  dreadful  blindness,  a  fatality  to  their  happiness, 
that  keeps  women  relifi^ious,  and  that  makes  them  afraid  to  look 
at  my  infidelity,  which  ensures  them  so  much  solid  happiness, 
and  which,  to  them,  can  be  the  only  source  of  certain  happiness. 
Their  religious  hopes  are  a  thousand  times  more  delusive  than 
those  of  the  men ;  for  they  cannot  plead  promise  or  revelation  foe 
their  faiare  existence  and  happiness. 

The  remainder  of  this  transcendental  apiritual  treatise  is 
made  up  of  whimsical  interpretations  of  passages  in  holy  writ. 
We  are  told  at  chap.  5,  that  when  the  devil  or  fallen  angel,  the 
angel-serpent,  had  overcome  innocent  Eve,  by  his  seeming  wise 
god-like  counsel .  he  entered  in  her  body  and  womb  and  there 
died,  and  immediately  quickened  in  her  pure  and  undefiled  nature 
all  serpentine  lust,  and  all  natural  uncleanness ;  wherefore,  she 
being  now  naked  from  her  former  pure  created  virginity,  presently 
she  is  fuUpf  natural  lust  after  her  innocent  husband,  that  had  no 
deure  to  a  woman  at  all ;  therefore,  it  is  written,  and  she  gave 
aUounto  her  husband  with  her,  and  he  did  eat:  by  which 
poor  Adam  was  mined,  fell,  deprived  of  his  "  virgin  creation" 
and  made  a  slave  of  woman.  Modest  account !  These  religious 
inculcations  are  horribly  destructive  of  human  happiness  ;  anid 
never  more  mischievous,  than  in  the  unnatural  view  which  they 
take  of  sexual  arrangements.  John  Reeve  says : — "  This  was 
the  cursed  effect  of  their  becoming  as  gods,  knowing  both  good 
and  evil."  By  which,  we  may  understand,  that  the  gods  play 
similar  pranks  to  those  which  Adam  and  Eve  played ;  and  accord- 
ing' to  John  Reeve's  inspiration,  without  goddesses ! 

John  tells  us,  that  Cain  was  the  first  born  of  the  devil,  and 
he  leaves  us  to  infer  too,  that  as  there  were  no  women  in  heaven, 
as  soon  as  there  was  one  on  earth,  god  and  devil  came  down  and 
began  their  contest  as  to  a  rivalry  in  her  affection  ;  but  that  the 
devil  was  more  successful  in  the  courtship,  and  God  did  not  match 
himself  for  four  thousand  years,  when  the  devil,  of  course,  weary 
with  so  many  wives,  gave  up  the  claim  to  or  possession  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  True,  it  seems,  that  the  women  have  the  devil  in  or  en- 
tirely among  themselves ;  and  that  his  rival  never  claimed,  but 
one ;  which  is  also  a  very  good  reason  why  no  women  are  allowed 
to  be  in  heaven,  or  why  no  women  have  yet  gone  there.  /They 
are  all  too  fond  of  the  devil. 
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John  tells  us  also,  that  Father,  Son,  and  HolyGhostare  one 
and  the  same  person,  and  that  while  the  father  made  himself  A 
son,  he  appointed  Elias  to  be  father  in  his  stead;  but  there  is 
more  mystery  in  this  explanation  than  1  can  well  understand. 

However,  1  think  1  have  said  enoug^h  to  show  a  good  rea^a 
why  no  woman  should  be  a  Muggletonian  or  of  any  other 
religpion.  In  the  absence  of  religion,  and  in  the  proffress  of  men- 
tal improvement,  we  shall  make  the  earth  a  paradise  for  thera, 
and  thus  do  what  God  has  neglected  to  do. 

If  any  of  the  Muggletonians  will  come  to  my  school,  I  will 
engage  to  give  them  good  reasons  why  they  had  better  not  be 
Muggietouians  or  religious  men.  They  have  no  priests  ;  but 
they  stand  in  much  naed  of  a  schoolmaster. 

Respectfully, 

Richard  Carliie. 


STATE  OF  THE  REPRESENTATION. 

Any  well-informed  person  who  attends  to  the  parliamentary 
debates,  must  perceive,  that  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords 
and  House  of  Commons  united  are  very  far  short  of  representing 
the  talent  of  the  country.  I  have  never  frequented  any  places  of 
public  resort;  my  visits  to  such  places  have  been  accidental  and 
occasional ;  but  through  all  my  recollection  of  such  visits,  during- 
the  last  twenty  years,  I  cannot  but  conclude,  that,  in  estimatino^ 
the  general  talent  of  the  middle  classes,  itexceeds  that  which  is 
exhibited  in  the  parliament.  I  cannot  suppose  that  such  nonsense 
about  the  Catholic  Emancipation,  as  is  uttered  by  many  members 
of  both  Houses,  is  silently  heard  in  any  public-house  in  the  coun- 
try. I  notice  sentiments  coming  from  some  of  the  lords  about 
popery  and  Protestant  constitution,  which  would  set  an  indelible 
mark  on  a  tradesman  as  the  fool  of  his  neighbourhood. .  I  have 
not  entered  the  families  of  the  aristocracy ;  therefore,  I  cannot 
[fity  what  is  the  state  of  mind  in  general  among  them ;  but  if  the 
fathers' represent  it,  and  the  assumption  is  not  unreasonable,  I 
think  it  high  time,  that  a  turn  about  should  take  place,  that  they 
should  go  to  the  plough  and  the  present  plough-boys  turn  legis- 
lators. I  would  engage  to  find  in  Lancashire  a  thousand  weavers, 
whose  aggregate  amount  of  talent  should  far  exceed  that  which 
18  found  in  parliament,  and  who  should  be  much  better  qualified, 
as  it  relates  to  mind  and  morals,  to  legislate  for  the  country. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  as  thus  representing  all  the 
members  of  parliament.  I  am  not  so  wilfully  blind  and  perverse 
as  not  to  see  some  talent  and  probity  current  among  them ;  bat 
it  is  not  so  much  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect  in  a  legislation  for 
the  whole  country.    It  isnot  so  much  as  it  would  be,  if  there 
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werealargerappealtothetaleDtofthe  couDtry,  incoDstitiitingthe 
represeDtation.  And thi8,afterallthat canbesaidaboatrepresenta- 
tion,  istbepointto  be  most  properly  sought,  that  the  legislature  shall 
not  be  short  of  the  aggregate  faleut  of  the  country — that  the 
talent  of  the  parliament  shall  not  be  eclipsed  by  wiser  men  un- 
connected with  ity  and  thus  made  to  appear  weak,  inefficient  and 
contemptible. 

R.  C. 


COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS. 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  *^  Lion/'  that  Mr.  Carlile  has  been 
lammoned  as  a  Common  Juror  for  the  sittings  in  and  subsequent 
to  Hilary  Term. 

On  Friday,  the  sixth  of  February,  he  was  the  first  juror  called 
into  the  box,  by  the  Deputy  Marshal,  and  sat  throughout  the 
trials  of  that  day. 

On  Monday,  the  23rd  inst.,  the  Marshal,  Mr.  Knapp,  in  call-* 

log  in  a  new  jury  at  noon,  pronounced  Richard  Car and, 

then  exclaiming  Oh !  dropped  the  slip  which  had  the  name,  and 
proceeded  to  call  others,  and  with  some  delay  to  fill  the  box. 

At  the  close  ,of  the  business  of  the  court,  Mr.  Carlile  having 
taken  the  evidence  of  another  juror  as  to  the  fact,  went  to  the 
Marshal  and  demanded  to  know  what  he  meant  by  it,  and  if  he 
meant  to  suppress  that  name  during  the  sittings,  as  a  notice  to 
that  effect,  would  save  him  the  trouble  and  time  of  attendance. 
The  Marshal  denied  the  allegation,and  said,  ''you  have  been  in  the 
box  once,  and  may  be  wanted  again.*'  Mr.  Carlile  repeated  the 
charge  of  suppressing  after  half  uttering  the  name,  and  the 
Maishal  hisolently  observed,  '*  I  don't  think  it  worth  my  while 
to  contradict  you.'' 

The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  Mr.  Carlile,  by  the  next 
moraing,  prepared  letters  for  the  Marshal  and  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  in  doing  which  and  keeping  copies,  he  wa» 
twenty  minutes  too  late  in  court;  and,  on  enquiry,  found  his 
name  had  been  twice  called,  with  a  claim  upon  the  notice  of  the 
pttsoDS  present,  that  it  had  been  called.  This  Mr.  Carlile  con-^ 
sidered  a  sofficient  apology,  and  did  not  present  his  letters,  and 
on  the  morAing  of  the  3dth  instant,  he  was  the  first  called  into 
theboxandsat  as  foreman  throughout  the  day,  not  without  an 
effort  of  the  Marshal's  to  suggest  another  foreman  to  which  the 
jury  did  not  attend. 

Thus,  the  question  is  so  far  decided,  that  infidelity  is  no  bar 
to  the  jury  box. 

Had  the  Marshal  persevered  in  his  hostility,  Mr.  Carlile  would 
have  placed  him  in  an  awkward  predicament.  But  as  the  mat- 
ter stands  at  present,  i^  hostility  will  be  returned  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  C. 
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SCHOOL  OF  FREE  DISCUSSION. 

In  the  absence  of  Christian  opponents,  we  are  ander  the  necc^ 
fiity  of  assaming  the  character  of  wrangling  philosophers;  for  aa 
no  system  was  ever  yet  complete  and  defensible,  so  no  sapposed 
philosophical  system  will  bear  the  test  of  full  criticism.  Noticing 
this,  our  Christian  opponent  of  some  weeks  standing,  rose,  oo 
Sunday  night  last,  and  declared,  that  the  more  infidel  arguments 
he  heard  in  discussion,  and  the  more  infidel  books  he  read,  the 
more  he  was  confirmed  in  his  Christian  faith.  The  Rev.  Robert 
Taylor,  who  was  present,  wittily  suggested  to  him,  that  he 
should  communicate  that  circumstance  to  those  who  subscribed, 
collected,  or  spent  money  in  the  distribution  of  Bibles  and  other 
religious  books,  and  induce  them  to  lay  out  their  money  more 
Christianly  eflScient,  in  the  purchase  and  circulation  of  infidel 
books.  We  had  a  room  full  of  scholars  and  a  great  variety  of 
speakers  on  Sunday  evening  last ;  but  nothing  new  was  elicited, 
save  a  refutative  explanation  of  the  error  of  the  lines  quoted  f*om 
Pope,  and  ending  with  Whatever  is,  ig  right,  in  which  it  was 
shown,  that  right  and  wrong  can  only  relate  to  the  moral  and 
not  to  the  physical  world ;  that,  in  physics,  all  is  right ;  but 
that,  in  morals,  all  is  neither  right  nor  wrong,  but  proportionate 
and  relative. 

There  were  also  some  shrewd  observations  on  the  animalcular 
theory  of  existences  ;  but  this  theory  makes  God  so  little,  or  so 
many  gods  and  so  changeable,  that  the  huge  notions  of  a  mate* 
rialist  find  a  difficulty  in  being  reduced  to  its  consideration. 

To  report  all  that  passes  in  the  course  of  one  evening's  dis* 
cussion  would  more  than  fill  each  number  of  '^  The  Lion."  We 
must,  therefore,  be  content  with  an  abstract,  and  abstracts  of 
speeches  well  made  are  always  worth  more  than  the  speeches  in 
whole. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  proportionate  attendance 
of  ladies  that  now  begins  to  appear ;  and  the  interest  which  the 
school  excites,  with  the  certain  utility  of  all  such  schools,  de- 
clare, that  such,  if  not  the  most  pleasant  and  harmless,  is  the 
most  useful  manner  of  spending  an  evening.  Industry  by  day 
and  mental  conflict  as  its  recreation,  appear  to  make  up  the  chief 
duty  of  man.  Here  is  no  corruption  of  either  body  or  mind  ;  but 
a  purification  from  superstition,  such  as  is  no  where  else  to  be 
found. 

We  heartily  wish  the  sects  or  different  congregations  would 
depute  their  disputants  to  appear  successively  in  this  arena  for 
discussion ;  for  discussion  must  supersede  preaching. 

R.  C. 
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tSjttraet  from  the  4Ath  No.  of  the  *'  Library  of  (iMeful 
Knowledge" 

CbapTkh  IV.— Of  the  Changes  in  the  Material  of  the  Animal 
Body  during  Life. 

We  have  seen  the  motions  performed  in  the  animal  body  tbnni|fh 
the  aetioiis  of  the  liiuscles,  and  the  play  of  the  mechanical  parts, 
and  "we  hare  had  occasion  to  reflect  on  the  action  of  the  heart, 
sDd  the  motioki  of  the  blood  in  the  circulation ;  but  these  are  as 
nething*,  compared  with  the  interest  of  our  present  subject — ^the 
changes  going  forward  in  the  solid  material  of  the  frame.  Is  it 
not  surprising  that  the  individual  who  retains  every  peculiarity  of 
body  and  of  mind,  whose  features,  whose  gait  and  mode  of  actioa, 
whose  ToieBy  gestures,  and  complexion  we  are  ready  to  attest 
an  the  very  proof  of  personality,  should  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  change  every  particle  of  his  solid  fabric? — that  he  whom  we 
snppose  we  saw,  is,  as  far  as  his  body  is  concerned,  a  perfectly 
diflbrent  person  from  him  we  now  see }  That  the  fluids  may 
change  we  are  ready  to  allow,  but  that  the  solids  are  thus  ever 
shifting  seems  at  first  improbable.  And  yet,  if  there  be  any  thing 
firmly  established  in  physiology,  if  there  be  truth  in  the  science  at 
ail,  this  fact  is  incontrovertible. 

Tbere  is  nothing  like  this  in  inanimate  nature.'  It  is  beautiful 
to  see  the  shooting  of  a  crystal— to  note,  first,  the  formation  of 
integrant  particles  from  their  elements  in  solution,  and  these, 
assuming  a  regular  form  nnder  the  influence  of  attraction  or 
crystalline  polarity,  producing  a  determinate  shape ;  but  the  form 
is  permanent.  In  the  different  processes  of  elective  attraction, 
and  in  fermentation,  we  perceive  a  commotion,  but  in  a  little 
tiiDethe  products  are  formed,  and  the  particles  are  at  rest.  There 
is  in  these  instances  nothing  like  the  revolutions  of  the  living 
animal  subatanoe,  where  the  material  is  alternately  arranged  and 
decomposed.  T^e  end  of  this  is,  that  the  machinery  of  the  body 
is  ever  new,  and  possesses  a  property  within  itself  of  mending 
that  winch  was  broken,  of  throwing  off  that  which  was  useless, 
and  of  building  np  that  which  was  insecure  and  weak  ;  of  repell- 
ing disease,  or  of  controlling  it,  and  substituting  what  is  health- 
ful, for  that  which  is  morbid.  The  whole  animal  machinery  we 
bave  seen  to  be  a  thing  fragile  and  exposed  to  injury ;  without 
this  continual  change  of  material,  and  this  new  modelling  of 
that  material,  our  lives  would  be  more  precarious;  tbe  texture 
of  oar  bodies  would  be  spoiled  like  some  fine  piece  of  mechanism 
which  bad  stopped,  and  no  workman  would  have  science  sufQcient 
to  teoonstruet  it.  But  by  this  process,  the  minute  particles  of  the 
^  body  die  successively ;  not  as  in  the  final  death  of  the  whole 
lM)dy,  but  part  by  part  \%  deprived  of  its  vitality,  and  taken  away 
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into  tbegeoeral  cireulatioDt  whilst  new  parts  are  endowed  with 
the  property  of  life,  and  are  built  ap  in  their  place.  By  this 
revolation,  we  see  nature,  instead  of  haying  to  establish  a  new 
mode  of  action  for  every  casoality,  heals  all  wounds,  aaites  all 
broken  bones,  throws  ofT  all  morbid  parts  by  the  continuance  of 
its  Qsual  operations;  and  the  surgeon  who  is  modest  in  his  call- 
ing*, has  nothing  to  do  but  to  watch,  lest  ignorance  or  prejudice 
interfere  with  the  process  of  nature.  This  property  of  the  liyiug 
body  to  restore  itself  when  deranged,  or  to  heal  itself  wbeo 
broken  or  torn,  is  an  action  which  so  frequently  assumes  the 
appearance  of  reason,  as  if  it  were  adapting  itself  to  the  particular 
occasion^  that  even  the  last  great  luminary  in  this  science,  Mr. 
John  Hunter,  speaks  of  par,t$  of  the  body,  as  "  conscious  of  their 
imperfection,''  and  "  acting  from  the  stimulus  of  necessity,*'  thus 
giving  the  properties  of  mind  to  the  body,  as  the  only  explanaticm 
of  phenomena  so  wonderful. 

.  We  niake  a  moderate  assumption,  when  we  declare  th^u 
phanges  to  be  under  the  guidance  of  the  living  principle.  .  In  a 
seed,  or  a  nut,  or  an  egg,  we  know  that  there  is  life,  and  from 
the  length  of  time  that  these  bodies  will  remain  without  change, 
we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that  this  life  is  stationary  or 
dormant,  and  limited  to  the  counteraction  of  patrefaction  or 
chemical  decomposition  3  but  no  sooner  does  this  principle  become 
active,  than  a  series  of  intestinal  or  internal  changes  are  conir 
menced,  which  are  regularly  progressive,  withojut  a  moment's 
interruption  while  life  continues. 

That  principle  which  may  continue  an  indefinite  number  of 
days,  months,  or  years,  producing  no  change  in  all  this  time, 
begins  at  once  to  exhibit  its  influence,  builds  up  the  individual 
body,  regulates  the  actions  of  secretion  and  absorption  ;  and,  by 
its  operation  upon  the  material  of  the  frame,  stamps  it  withexter* 
nal  marks  of  infancy,  maturity,  and  age. 

But  let  us  examine  the  proofs  of  this  imiversal  change  in  the 
material  of  the  body.  It  is  not  very  long  since  a  bone  was  iq^ 
posed  to  be  a  concrete  juice,  and  that  the  liquid  parts  were  con- 
verted into  solids,  as  we  see  mortar  or  Paris  plaster  from  fluid 
assuming  a  solid  form.  But  the  anatomist  began  to  observe,  that 
the  bones  were  porous ;  that  these  pores  admitted  membranes 
and  vessels ;  and  some  went  so  far  before  their  brethren,  as  to 
assert  that  they  saw  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  and  nerves  goings 
into  the  bone;  in  short,  the  opinion  gradually  grew  stronger, 
that  they  were  living  parts,  and  subject  to  all  changes  to  wUch 
the  softer  parts  of  the  living  body  were  liable.  An  accident 
gave  admirable  proof  of  this.  It  was  found  that  the  bones  of 
pigs,  fed  with  the  refuse  of  the  dyer's  vats,  in  which  madder 
was  contained,  became  tinged  of  a  beautiful  red  coloar.  It  was 
this  fact  which  ingenious  physiologists  made  use  of,  and  wbioh 
enabled  them  to  demonstrate  the  rapidity  with  which  tfaeoid  boof 


'iMs  cMMd  l^way,  »od  new  bone  fiobttitiited.  The  pbytlolQ^ 
cAiifrwid,  tfaat  if  be  threw  a  bone  into  the  iro,  what  is  eaUed^ 
mnwiiil  tiart  waa  burned  and  dissipated,  bat  there  remained/  i£- 
'HfriAable  by  Ifaia  process,  a  mass  of  earth,  which  proved  to  be . 
Afce  pho^liate  of  line.  He  tfaouppbt  of  varying  his  experiment^ 
and  pot  the  bone  into  acid,  which  dissolved  that  phosphate  Of 
Inne,  and  left  the  bone  to  all  ontward  appearance  as  before.  It 
ittd  Its  form,  its  membranes,  its  vessels,  bat  when  pressed  it 
fioved  4o  be  soft  and  pKant ;  the  jAosphate  of  lime  having  been 
dMolved  and  extracted,  it  was  no  longer  capeMe  of  the  ofioe  bf 
a  bone;  to  bear  the  weijfht  and  motions  of  the  body.  When  ths 
esqperimenta  with  madder  were  resumed,  it  appeared,  that  whoii 
All  earth  of  bone  was  about  to  be  secreted  from  th^  circulating. 
vsBsels,' and  deposited  in  the  membranes  of  the  bone,  it  met  w{^ 
tke  coloaiing  particles  of  the  madder  in  the  blood  ;  and,  as  tbe 
ebemist  eoold  explain,  the  madder  and  the  phosphate  of  liine 
were  precipitated,  and  filled  all  the  interstices  of  the  membranes 
and  vmels.    We  shall  not  stop  here  to  inquire  into  the  admirable 


I  wUch  this  hardening*  material  of  bone  is  deposited  flbr 
the  pniposes  of  stren^h.  It  is  only  the  change  upon  the  material 
which  we  have  now  to  contemplate. 

-  If  tins  earth  of  bone,  so  coloui^,  had  been  deposited  for  « 
f,  and  built  into  these  cc41s  and  crevices,  like  brfek 
J  the  coloOr  would  remain ;  bat,  however  deeply  tlie 
t  of  an  animal  may  be  tinged  in  tins  manuer,  the  coloor  is 
not  permanent,  unless  the  animal  continue  to  be  fed  with  the 
Bidder.  If  its  food  be  pure  of  the  madder,  even  for  a  few  weekSp 
aaA  if  after  this  the  animal  be  killed.  Its  bones  are  white,  that  k 
to  say,  the  old  particles  of  phosphate  of  lime  are  carried  liwa^ 
liyaiaorption,  and  with  them  the  colouring  material ;  and-tlkt 
newer  bone  which  is  deposited  by  the  arteries  is  untingei  and 
pare,  having  no  colouring  material  to  attract 
'  it  ia  mmeeestfary  to  follow  out  those  cnrions  experiments  fay 
wUdi  the  physiologist  has  shown  the  rapidity  of  the  formatioli 
of  anew  bone  around  the  broken  end  of  an  old  one,  and  the  daife, 
tIngefAMli  new  bone  takes,  compared  with  the  fainter  colourw 
that  whieb  had  been  perfect,  previous  to  the  feeding  wit|> 
arndder ;  the  manner  in  which,  by  feeding  the  animal  alternately 
wUh  madder  and  without  it,  he  contrives  to  exhibit  diflbrei^t 
eolMBxed  layers  in  the  growing  bone.  It  is  suflBcient  for  our  pur^ 
pew,  to  know  that  the  d^isest  part  of  the  animal  frame  is  subject 
to  change,  like  the  most  delicate  texture  of  the  body,  and  that 
the  ddy  means  of  arresting  the  motion,  is  to  deprive  it  of  life ;  if 
«  part  ^f  a  bone  be  killed  '^y  the  application  of  a  cauteiy,  that 
moment  if  becomes  (permanent,  and  is  sub^t  to  no  change,  widbt 
all  tile  paits  around  it  are  undergoing  their  revolutions. 

Tlie  bonea  ^  the  legs  and  th^ffas,  which  suiTer  the  fatigue  of 
mctioD,  and  -which  support  tho  weigMof  the  body,  witbont- 
No.  9.— Vol*  S.  T 
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dimlaiHbiiig  in  their  length,  or  t^l^riog  in  the  tlig^titestmeaMivable 
degree  their  proper  form,  are  Deverthdegt  udderg-oing  an  opersluMi 
of  repair,  in  which  the  old  particles  are  withdrawiK  'whilst  new 
ones  replace  them.  We  see  with  what  care  the  waifo  of  a  hodse 
are  shored  up  to  admit  of  repair — how  carefully  the  worknaa 
■roust  estimate  the  strength  of  hispiUars  and  beams — bow  nidely 
he  must  hammer  in  his  wedges,  that  every  interstice  may  hie 
filled,  and  no  strain  permitted  ;  and  if  this  operation  fail  in  the 
slightest  degree,  it  is  attended  with  a  rent  of  the  wall  from  lop 
to  bottom.  We  say,  then,  that  by  the  very  awkwardness  of  thk 
process,  in  which,  after  all,  there  is  danger  of  the  whole  fabric 
tumbling  about  the  workmen,  we  are  called  upon  to  admire  how 
the  solid  pillars  in  our  own  frame  are  a  thousand  times  renewed; 
whilst  the  plan  of  the  original  fabric  is  followed  to  the  utmost 
nicety  in  their  restoration.^  And  if  it  deviate  at  all,  it  is  only  in 
a  manner  the  more  to  surprise  us,  since,  on  examination,  it  will 
be  discovered  to  result  from  an  adaptation  of  the  strength  of 
Biaterial  to  some  new  circumstance,  the  increasing  weight  it  has  to 
support,  or  the  jar  that  it  is  subject  to,  from  the  change  in  the 
activity  or  exercise  of  the  body. 

There  is  a  disease  of  the  bone  which  illustrates  this  in  a  sor* 
prising  manner,  and  proves  to  us,  that  however  diseased  and-nfon- 
strous  in  its  shape  the  bone  may  be,  yet  there  is  a.  natural  law 
operating,  which  by  its  prevalence  will  overcome  the  morbid 
action,  and  from  a  shapeless  mass,  restore  the  bone  to  its  natnral 
condition. 

This  disease  is  called  fieero^,  which  word  signifies  the  death 
pf  the  bone  merely ;  but  it  is  death  in  very  peculiar  circumstan* 
ces;  a  new  bone  is  formed  around  the  old  one;  a  large  and 
clumsy  cylinder  is  fashioned  of  the  earth  of  bone ;  in  the  hollow 
of  which  the  shaft  of  theold  bone  is  conta^ined.  After  along 
time  the  old  bone  comes  out  through  this  new  case,  and  witb  the 
-aid  of  the  surgeon,  it  is  altogether  withdrawn  from  the  limb.--*' 
During  all  this  process  the  patient  is  ci^ble  of  supporting  hia 
weight  upon  that  limb,  so  that  it  resembles  on  a  large  scale  that 
change  which  we  have  described  as  going  continually  on  in 
the  molecules  of  the  bone ;  a  new  part  is  substituted,  and  the  old 
taken  away.  ;,      : 

;  If  workmen  were  to  take  away  a  pillar  in  the  followiog  n^ji- 
niisr,  their  work  would  resemble  the  process  of  necrosis :  first, 
they  mustreara  hollow  cylinder  around  the  old  pillar,  resting  on 
the  plinth  and  base,  and  extending  to  the  capital,  and  having 
secured  the  union  of  the  cylinder  at  top  and  bottom  to  the  extre- 
mities of  the  pillar,  they  must  take  away  the  shaft,  or  middle 
piece,  of  the  old  pillar,  by  perforating  the  new  cylinder. 

The  reader  may  easily  imagine  that  when  this  process  is  com*, 
pleted  in  a  man's  limb,  it  .will  be  as  clumsy  as  the  leg  otfn- 
elephant,  large,  firm,  and  shapeless ;  but  the  extraordinary  eir«^ 
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t:Mtnslance  is  still  to  be  described. — This  new  bone  is  gradually ; 
diaiiDished  io  its  exterior  surface,  and  its  hollow  filled  dp,  and 
thus  by  a  change  scarcely  perceptible,  it  resumes  the  form  and 
dimensions  of  the  original  bone ;  and,  after  a  time»  the  anatomist 
tnigbt  examine  this  limb,  and  find  neither  in  the  articulating  sur- 
faces, nor  in  the  spines  and  ridges,  nor  in  the  points  of  attachment 
for  ligaments  and  muscles  any  thing  to  indicate  the  extraordinary 
revolution  that  had  taken  place. 

What  explanation  have  we  to  give  of  this  change?  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  material  is  not  the  same  ;  for  we  have  the 
old  bone  in  our  hand,  and  the  man  is  walking  upon  a  new  bone. 
Yet  extraordinary^  then,  as  this  appears,  it  is  not  more  inexpli- 
cable than  the  common  phenomenon  of  the  growth  of  an  infant 
to  maturity.  There  is  a  living  principle  which  is  permanent 
while  the  material  changes ;  and  this  principle  attracts  and  ar-. 
ranges,  dissolves  and  throws  off  successive  portions  of  the  solids. 
There  is  a  law  influencing  this  living  principle,  which,  in  its 
operation  on  the  material,  shapes  and  limits  the  growth  of  every 
part,  and  carries  it  through  a  regular  series  of  changes,  in  which 
its  form  and  aptness  for  its  ofilce  are  preserved,  whilst  the  material 
alone  is  altered. 

The  influence  of  disease  will  for  a  time  disorder  this  modelling 
process,  and  produce  tumours  and  distortions;  but  when  at 
length  the  healthy  action,  that  is  the  natural  action,  prevails, 
these  incumbrances  are  carried  away,  and  the  fair  proportions  of 
the  fabric  are  restored. 

It  is  Tery  pleasing  to  observe  the  different  means  employed 
where  a  slight  chnpee  of  circumstances  demands  it.  This  earth 
of  bone— the  pho^ate  of  lime,  is  changing  continually ;  but 
the  teeth  admits  of  no  change;  they  consist  of  earth  too— the 
phosphate,  carbonate,  and  flnate  of  lime.  Bodies  calculated  for 
such  violent  attrition,  and  with  a  surface  so  hard  as  to  strike  fire 
with  steel,  would  be  ill  accommodated  with  such  a  property  of 
changing  as  we  have  seen  in  the  bones.  They  must  therefore  foil 
out  and  be  succeeded  by  new  ones ;  and  this  process,  familiani 
it  may  be,  is  very  curious  when  philosophically  considered. 

'  There  are  no  teeth  whilst  yet  the  infant  is  at  the  breast ; 
and.  when  they  rise,  they  are  attended  with  new  appetites, 
and  a  necessity  for  a  change  of  food.  When  perfected, 
they  form  a  range  of  teeth,  neat  and  small,  adapted  to  the 
ehiM*s  jaws,  and  the  size  of  iU  bones.  Were  they  to  grow 
at  onoe,  or  to  fall  out  at  once,  it  would  prove  a  disturbance  to  the 
act  of  eating.  They  fall  in  succession ;  their  fangs  are  absorbed, 
ttiejr  are  loose  and  jangling,  and  are  easily  extracted  But  now 
comes  the  question,  why  are  these  teeth  of  the  infant  old  at  six 
years  ?  Why  are  those  that  are  to  succeed  and  be  stationary  for  a 
series  of  years,  to  germinate  and  grow  at  the  appointed  time  like 
the  buds  in  the  axilla  of  a  leaf  ?  And  when  fully  formed,  why  do 
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they  remain  perfeel  for  sixty  years  instead  of  six;  at  the  end  or 
which  term  the  first  set  were  old  and  decayed  I  No  d^fferencj 
can  be  observed  in  the  material  of  the  teeth  of  the  first  or  seeoml 
set.  The  cme  will  be  as  perfect  as  the  other,  after  remainingf  » 
hundred  years  in  a  charnel  house.  C^n  anjr  one  refuse  his  belief, 
then/ when  he  sees  so  accurate  a  mechanical  adaptation  of  th^ 
teeth  to  their  places  and  their  offices ;  can  he,  we  say,  refuse  as- 
sent to  this  also,  that  there  is  a  law  impressed— a  proi)erty  by 
which  the  milk  teeth  shall  fail  and  be  discharged  from  the  jaw 
in  six  years,  whilst  the  others  will  last  the  natural  life  oftbf 
adult,  if  not  injured  by  accidents  to  which  all  parts  are  subject  f 
This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  parts  of  the  body  lie  dor- 
mant for  a  term  of  years,  and  are  at  a  particular  period  of  life 
developed  and  perfected— and  which  have,  we  may  say,  their 
time  of  infancy,  perfection,  and  decay,  whilst  yet  there  u  no 
material  deterioration  observable  in  the  g^eneral  frame. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  conuderation  of  a  question  whi^^ 
has  not  yet  been  fairly  stated.  .  u  4  41. 

Those  who  say  that  life  results  from  structure,  and  tb^  the 
material  is  the  ruling  part,  bid  us  look  to  the  contrast  of  youth  an^ 
age.  The  activity  of  limb  and  buoyancy  of  spirit,  they  consider 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  newness  and  perfection  o»  ^ 
ganization  in  youth.  On  the  other  hand,  a  ruined  tower,  unroofed, 
and  exposed  to  be  broken  up  by  alternation  of  frost  and  heat, 
drvness  and  moisture,  wedged  by  the  roots  of  ivy,  and  tottenng  to 
Its"  fall,  they  compare  with  old  age— with  the  shrunk  limbe, 
tottering  gait,  shrivelled  face,  and  scattered  grey  hair  of  the 

But  in  all  this  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth.  Whilst  there  ja 
life  and  circulation  there  is  change  of  the  material  of  the  firam^ 
(and  there  is  a  sign  of  this  if  a  broken  bone  unites  or  a  woqd4 
heals.)  Ascribe  the  distinction  to  the  rapidity  of  cban^,  to  the 
Velocity  of  circulation,  or  to  the  more  or  les$  energy  of  action ;  but 
with  the  antiquity  of  the  material  it  can  have  nothing  to  do.  The^ 
roundness  and  fulness  of  flesh,  the  smoothness,  transparency,  and 
colour  of  the  cheek,  belong  to  youth,  as  characteristic  of  the 
time  of  life,  not  as  a  necessary  quality  of  the  material !  Is  there  a 
physiognomy  in  all  nature— among  birds  and  beasts,  and  insect* 
and  flowers— and  shall  man  alone  have  no  indication  of  his  con- 
dition in  the  outwud  form  and  character  ! 

The  distinctions  in  the  body,  apparent  in  the  stages  of  lue, 
have  a  deeper  source  than  the  accidental  effects  of  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  material  of  the  frame.  The  same  changes  which  are^ 
wrought  on  the  structure  of  the  body  in  youth  and  in  the  spring 
of  life  are  going  on  in  the  last  term  of  life;  but  the  fabncis. 
rebuilt  on  a  diflferent  plan.  The  law  of  the  formation  is  »tillij- 
herent  in  the  life  which  has  hurried  the  material  of  the  body 
through  a  succession  of  changes ;  and  each  stage,  from  the  em- 
bryo to  the  foBtus,  the  foetus  to  the  child,  from  that  to  adolescince 
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m  Mtority,  »&d  to  the  condition  of  o^  age,  has  its  outward  form, 
« jadlestive  of  internal  qnalitiea,  but  not  of  tlra* perfection  or  im- 
^erfostion  of  the  gross  material.  We  might  as  weil  icbnsider  the 
dHference  in  the  term  of  life  of  the  annual  or  biennial  plant  as 
eoaapared  with  the  oak,  or  the  ephemerta  fly  as  comparad  with 
4he  bint  that  hawks  at  it,  to  be  in  (hQ  qualities  of  the  matter  which 
forms  them,  as  that  the  outward  characters  of  the  different  stages 
^  human  life  arose  from  the  perfection  or  imperfection  of  the 
■ateiiai  of  the  body.  Not  only  has  every  creature  its  appointed 
1MB  of  life,  blit  we  have  shown  that  parts  of  the  human  body  do 
aot^  in  ibis  respect,  bear  a  relation  to  the  whole ;  or^^s  ari^ 
^hangod  and  disappear;  otheirs,  in  the  mean  time,  at  their  regu- 
lated period  shoot  to  pjerfectibn,  and  again  decay  before  the  faildt^ 
«r  thebiodly.  What  Can  more  dislUnctly  show  that  it  is  the  {iriq* 
ciple  of  Ufe  that  direcia  all ;  and  that  on  it  the  law  is  imprinted, 
wmeh  oniers  our  form%|^,  and  all  the  resolution,  we  un- 
dwgow  The  material  of  tt^  bpdj,  soli4  and  fluid,  is  moved  by 
ttn  itiiaeiiGe,  and  varies  every  d^y,  mrt  by  part  dying  ev^ 
,«nd  renewed,  until  the  seriea  of  its  chanjpe&On^the  gt^> 
rial  of  the  body  is  accomplished  in  an  entire  and  final  sepa- 
catioii. 

The  grand  phenomima  of  natd^  make  powerful  impression  on 
ov  imaginaUon,  and  we  acknowledge  them  to  be  under  the 
gnidanee  of  Pnmdenee  ;*  but  it  is  more  pleasing,  more  agree- 
able to  oar  self  importance,  it  gives  ns  more  confidence  in  that 
/^evidence,  to  discover  that  the  minutest  changes  in  nature  are 
equally  His  care,  and  that  *'  all  things  do  homage/' 

Altheogb  it  be  tme  that  eVery  thing  in  nature,  being  philosb* 
friueally  eontemplated,  will  lead  to  the  same  conclusions,  y6i  the 
I  areond  as  steal  so  imperceptibly  on  our  observatioB, 


^  Whii  doe«  the  writer  mean  here  t    Boei  lie  n«an  a  physieal  er  a  mersl 

vMMenee  t  If  a  moral  providence,  how  is  it  proved  ^  If  sot  proved,  how  U 

urn  defleicBcy  of  the  physical  provideDce  disproved  1    ft  is  not  in  the  nature 

^aay  thing  we  know,  as  moral  power  or  ihoral  providenee,  to  be  rendered 

■UttVttlfllile  or  providential,  in  tneli  changes  as  we  find  ^oalt^ntly  progressing 

In  animal  life.    Lord  Bacon  has  definitively  laid  it  down  as  a  philosophical 

axiopn,  that  all  that  honan  moral  power  can  do.  Is  to  make  arrangements  with 

fie-eztstJng  materials  where  natare  has  not  made  them ;  but  it  cannot  imitate 

■stme  nor  give  vroperlles  to  the  materials,  to  be  anyj>iher  things  than  na- 

taie  or  physieal  power  has  left  them  to  his  hands.   There  is,  therefor^,  no 

fwjlogy  between  moral  and  physical  power,  no  enlon  of  action,  no  pre-esi- 

fiiMl  moral  power,  no  co-exIstent  moral  and  physical  power  in  nature^  For 

aegia  we  knew,  in  ottr  linilted  «tete  of  knowledge,  the  physical  is  equal  to 

mil  tlnl.whieh,  we  attribute  tb  superhuman  moral  power.    We  do  not  know 

<tfce  extant  of  phjakal  power ;  therefore,  Ifa  physieal  power  be  admitted,  it  iS' 

SI  ^reat  preswoj^ldn,  to  assume  more,  nntU  that  be  ftilly  known.    Why  could 

Mitbe  wHterof  the  foregoing  chapter  have  sUted  his  knowledge  of  the 

anlmnl  Mae,  without  Inggihg  in  at  the  end,  that  inapplicable  and  inapprK- 

pv^ate  nenieiiae  aboal  ph>videvcef    I  ihaU  elsewhere  lay  a  few  words  on  ibb 

coatioQed  aaaaaiplion  of  design  in  |he  physical  world  !   and  endMivdnr  to 

^bifiih  these  dtVusers  of  absuraitics  as  weft  as  useful  knowledge  to  the  pee* 

^le.*-Il;  G.  ^ 
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all  the  objects  of  nature,  or  at  least  veg^etable  and  ammsl  pro^ 
ductiohs/  grow  up  by  so  slow. a  process  by  our  side^  that  we  do 
not  consider  them  at  all  in  the  same  way  as  we  should  do  if  they 
started  suddenly  upon  our  vision. 

It  is  this  familiarity  with  the  qualities  of  a  living  body,  and  a 
habit  of  seeing  without  reflection,  which  has  made  it  neceswry  Uk 
carry'lhe  reader  through  so  fong  a  course  of  observation  atid  rea- 
soning to  excite  attention  to  the  admirable  structure  of  his  own 
frame,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  earth  we  inhabit— to  perceive 
that  everything  is  formed  with  a  strict  relation  to  the  httman: 
faculties  and  organs,  to  extend  our  dominion  and  to  mulitply  our. 
sources  of  enjoyment.  It  is  by  seeing  the  plan  of  Providence  in 
the  establishment  of  relations  between  the  condition  of  our  being! 
and  the  material  worldi  that  we  learn  to  comprehend  that  unity 
of  design  in  the  creation  in  which  we  form  so  great  a  part. 

This  exaltation  of  our  nature  is.  not  like  the  influence  of  pride 
or  common  ambition.  We  may  use  the  words  of  Socmtes  to  bi» 
scholar,  who  saw  in  tl^  contemplation  of  nature  only  a  proof  of 
his  own  insignificancc^and  concluded  *'  that  the  gods  had  no  need 
of  him/'  which  drew  this  answer  from  the  sage:  ''The  greater 
the  munificence  they  have  shown  in  the  care  of  thee,  so  muck, 
the  more  honour  and  service  thou  owest  them  !*' 


TO  THE  SCHOOLMASTER. 


Sir, — ^I  consider  your  note  at  the  end  of  my.  speech  in  the'  hist 
number  of  The  Lion"  as  a  great  compliment  paid  to  me;  and: 
the  sounding  words :  euperelitum,  mysiifiedf  tiManily,  vagariet, 
myetery,r every, false-imagindtf one,  he,  &c.  &c.,  seems  to  be 
employed  only  for  want  of  better  arguments.  I  allow  that  the 
two  gentleman  who  spoke  after  me  are  much  better  orators  than 
myself,  but  they  advanced  nothing  that  bad  the  least  tendency  lo 
prove  the  non-ea^ietence  or  high  probability  of  the  non-existence 
of  a  deeigning  and  directing  God  ;  and  such  proof  only  could 
have  authorized  the  assumption  that  some  of  your  pupils  had 
nonplues'd  and  eilenced  those  who  did  maintain  tbe  existence 
or  high  probability  of  the  existence  of  such  ddty. 
Indeed,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  learned  and  eloquent 
speaker  who  answered  my  two  opponents,  confirmed  such  exis- 
tence with  arguments  that  might  have  sil^aoed  every  one ;  and 
for  my  part  I  gave  last  night  a  new  proof  to  yonr  pupils  that  it ' 
would  not  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  nonplua  and  eiience  me.  Let 
any  one  come  forward  who  thinks  he  may  succeed  in  ihat  task  ; 
I  shall  attend  regularly  your  school  every  Sunday  in  order  lo 
meet  them,  for  i  am,  spite  of  your  hints^  a  sincere  knowledge- 
*.eker  and  lover  of  truth, 
^f  any  of  your  pupils  is  adequate  to  the  task  of  proving  the 
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fi«n-ejrtVvlicc  of  a  supreme  beingTy  let  htm  iDiroduce  hit  trgvt" 
meMtin  the  pe^  of"  The  Lion/'  and  he  will  have  the  plea- 
wre  to  nboplns  ahU  silertce  effectually  the  imiTenality  of  your 
leaders*  and  to  prove  mo^lclearfy  their  tnMintVy ;  for  I  do  not 
giant  that  one  single  sound  mind  may  believe  that  there  is  no 
supreme  power,  and  you  yourself^  are  constantly  talking  about 
thelawsof  nature,  which  is  only  another  way 'of  expressing  a 
tie9tgtiing  and  directing  deiiy. 

The  very  satisfctory  explanation  you  gave  to  some  new  pupils 
about  the  moral,-^  intelligent  and  physical  powers  of  man  was  a 
oeapoA  with  which  you  did  again  wound  yourself,  as  you  must 
necessarily  often  do  in  the  unnatural  cause  you  are  attempting  to 
defend.  In  fact,  you  thus  acknowledged  in  one  same  piece  of 
matter  (man)  three  powers  absolutely  distinct  from  each  other, 
governed  by  laws  entirely  different^  and  two  of  which  powers  are 
aiwaysgoverned  by  the  third  which  is  itself  invariably  set  in  naotiod 
bjespietTuU  dtfjectsi  This  is  a  most  positive  contradiction  td 
vour  assumption,  that  power  is  not  internal  nor  external,  but  is 
the  matter  itself ;  assumption  that  would  degrade  man  to  the  level 
of  vegetables  or  minerals,  under  the  universal,  unpcUateable 
name' of  matter. 

It  is  in  vain,  that  your  pupils,  deny  the  glaring  fkct  of  the 
external  supreme  power  acting  incessantly  upon  every  particle  of 
matter ;  and  indeed  I  could  revert  to  a  passage  of  your  note,  and 
say  that:  Maltrialieig  doaton  their  in^anittes^  and  corrupt  the 
world  hp  their  my0tijicalion9,  assuming  that  the  admirable<har- 
mony  of  the  universe,  is  the  work  of  a  certain  thing  called  matter, 
of  which  they  cannot  even  give  a  definition.  It  may  be,  that  aU 
this  bother  arises  from  misunderstandings  resulting  from  the  want 
of  a  general  voeaMary ;  but  then  for  matter*e  sake ,  you  should 
aetallthefikifferofyour  pupils  to  work,  (I  do  not  dare  to  any 
the  excellency  of  their  high  intellect  or  noble  moral  faculties}, 
in  order  to  have  a  matter  vocabulary  in  which  the  first  article 
should  be  of  course  a  precise  definition  of  the  word  matter. 

You  have  said  in  the  same  note  that:  moral  power  being  a 
dkangeabie  and  invonetant  power y  and  physical  power  a  fixed 
and  immutable  power  y  the  former  couUfnot  Recede  the  latter; 
and  woe  not  a  power  equal  to  any  physiccd  production  or 
arrangement. 

Tins  assumption  wilt  fall  to  the  ground,  by  merely  distinguish- 
ing Pieman  from  euper^human  powers ;  and  it  is  a  misfortune  that 
BMAexiifisisc^nsiotfiy  from  the  evidefkcea  of  such  super-human 
power  that  so  much  annoy  them !  It  is  a  pity,  that  they  cannot 
sink  a  hole  reachingthe  centre  of  our  sphere,  in  order  to  lay  them- 
selves flat  at  the  bottom  and  have  it  filled  up  with  dung  or  stonfBS, 
IB  order  to  escape  for  ever  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  order  of  the 
universe.  « 

I  maintain  that  hunian  moral  power  is  not  a  changeable  and 
ioeoDstant  power  f  but  that  it  is  a  regular  progressively  increasing 
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power,  beqiMi^Uied  cootUmUy  from  ono  genaniMpii  fo  a&oiliMr^ 
hy  a  most  wiie  and  invariable  laWk  I  miSatain^ihat  hamw  pfaj* 
aical  power  is  not  a  fixed  and  immntable  power ;  but  that  it  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  moral,  and  must  necessarily  fpllow  its 
progress. 

I  grants  that  human  moral  power  is  not  adequate  to  any  of  ibe 
productions  or  arrangements  called  worlcs  of  nature ;  and  I  ask,  tp 
all  who  have  common  sense,  if  it  is  not  the  very  proof  (if  wo 
judge  by  analogy)^  that  there  must exisi  necessarily  a  super-hu- 
man moral  power,  adequat^  to  such  constant  super-human  physi- 
cal prpductions  ?  The  denial  would  be  as  absurd  as  the  assump- 
tioD  that  my  watch  had  no  maker«  because  we  see  it  moving  now 
Igr  itself ;  and  to  say,  that  super-human  moral  power  proceeds 
from  super-human  physical  power,  would  be  as  ridiculous  as  to 
fay,  that  the  watch  did  exist  before  the  watchmaker. 

I  am  sensible,  that  materialists  are  much  awnojfed  by  my  indis^ 
•nminate  assumption,  Ihat  moral  power  doea  precede  physicai 
power,  and  cannoi  proceed  from  ii  !  because  they  pretend 
jll'thoagh  I  do  not  see.  clearly  why  they  draw  such  inference),  that 
ii  would  justify  all  kind  of  superstitions.  But  even  if  it  were  so* 
I  should  not  give  up  my  argument,  for  if  it  is  founded  on .  truih, 
U  will  ultimately  annihilate  all  superstition,  if  by  such  word  yoa 
mean  error. 

, ,  i  shall  conclude  by  stating,  that  a  paragnq^h  of  my  speech  has 
iften  overlooked  at  the  press,  which  1  deem  important  enoogh  to 
be  recalled. 

At  page  236,  before  drawing  your  aUeiaton  to  (he  nepo  horn 
^ildj  I  had  assumed,  that,  as  the  foatus  must^  from  the  very 
f  rst  instant  of  its  existence,  be  endowed  with  the  three,  human 
properties,  it  was  beyond  doubt,  but  that  the  moral  posset 
mittt  be  (during  the  nine  months  imprisonment,  as  well  as 
goring  the  whole  human  life)  the  feoatfig.  power,  consiantry 
producing  the  motion  or  heat  necessary  to  attract  the  substances 
most  proper  to  form  lis  primitive  delicate  membranes,  and  increase 
their  bulk  gradually  tp  perfect  maturitjr.  This  fact  is  so  obvious, 
Ihat  its  denial  would  lead  to  the  shockingly  absurd  conclnsioii, 
Vhat  potatoes  and  butter- milk  (usual  food  of  Irish  women) 
when  boiled  to  atoms,  have  the  intelligent  and  moral  power  ^  to 
go  ntnd  place  themselves  in  the  proper  places  with  the  design 
of  forming  a  human  being  !  Of  what' use  would  then  be  the 
molal  and  intelligent  powers  of  the  foetus  itself  ? 

I  do  not  like  metaphysical  disputes  well  enough  to  continue 
ibem,  uuless  forced  to.  defend  my  most  fair  arguments ;  and  had  I 
not  already  trespassed  on  the  room  that  each  of  your  cor- 
mpondents  may  reasonably  occupy  in  your  pages,  1  would  have 
recommended  to  you,  my  opinions  on  the  causes  of  the  increase 
of  crimes,  as  I  was  the  first  who  spoke^at  the  Gruh-street^  Atne^ 
Heum,  after  the  lecture  od  that  subject,*  that  you  have  introduced 
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ia  yoiif  iMt  mmbffr.  dlwnkt  yoa  deeiib  that  ml^ieel  mora  inter-* 
MttDg  to  your  leaden  than  abstract  specalatioiis^  you  ara  ^4ty 
ifeleone  to  print  next  week  my  namiseipt 

Too  have  deftignated  roe  as  a  reforming  aptimiii  mod  also  as  a 
F^$m€k optimise  I  prefer  io  adopt  the  former title>  wA  bypride, 
deeming'  every  homan  being  to  be  a  reformer,  either  by  its  Tirtuei 
er  its  Tices ;.  bnt|  because  that  appai^^ni  contradiction  in  woidsi 
amwen  perfectly  with  the  •upfo$ed  contradiction  of  my  princi- 
plfls.  I  wish  also  to  aroid  the  imputation  of  coming  hera  to 
challenge  yonr  pupils  with  a  feeling  of  natifmal  pride ;  and  I 
iriost  deelara>  I  hare  not  about  me  one  particle  of  the  mischievous 
sentfanent  called  p€Urioii$m.  I  am  a  citinen  of  the  world,  en- 
dowed with  universal  benevolence,  and  confident  that  the  advo- 
cMee  of  human  rights  ara  all  equally  deserving  the  Meem  ef  the 
public,  whatever  may  be  the  place  of  their  birth  or  the  stage  of 
tJMrezertiotM. 

The  word  "  Governar9,"  towards  the  end  of  my  speech,  page 
i88  ii  a  ^'  AtM  print/'  and  must  be  read  ''  Ch9eme&§/' 

RbFORSIINO  OPTIMItT. 


DESIGN. 

tS  TBEEK  ANY,  BBYOND  THB  ABIIItAL  OR  MORAL   WORLD  ? 

Wbat  is  design  ?  In  the  English  language,  this  word  implies' 
mocal  power  and  is  defined  by  purpose,  intention,  oeheme,  plan 
ef  adumt  >^H  denoting  moral  action,  as  contradistingdiished  from 
physical  action.  When  the  word  is  used  in  conjunction  ^ith 
physical  or  haturet  efibcts,  as  it  is  used  by  certain  writers,  it  must 
imply,  that  the  d^ign  oir  moral  power  is  the  pracedent  of  the 
r^lt  or  ptiyitical  effect.  Is  not  Uiis  assumption  questionable  ?  I 
think  it  iif,  and  for  the  following  reasons  :— 

Ffait:— All  known  effects  ara  compounds  or  combination^  of 
gases,  or  have  biganic  constructions  which  are  compounds  of 
gases  as  their  kHowh  first  principle.  By  knov^to  flttt  i^ineiple;,  I 
woold  define,  that  which  is  known,  and  not  limit  it,  by  sayitig, 
nothing  Ihrther  on  that  head  can  be  known.  I  lefive  diircovery 
ftee. 

Theinferehte  is,  that  the  compbuiids  or  o^'ganizatidhs  afe  thd 
effecUimd  tlie  known  gates  the  cause.  This  is  positive  khbw* 
]f4g»-  And  &lt  (he  reasoning  from  cause  to  effect  is  confined 
td  i  circle-HrompbsitlQh  of  gases,  decomposittoh  of  compound^ 
gifc^  rscomposition  of  gases.  Can  the  geoloeist,  the  chemist, 
or  the  physiologist  step  in  knowledge  beyond  that  circle  t  And 
tkn  moral  power,  ivhich  arises  from  the  compbsition  of  ^  iis 
tiilmal  organization/and  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  ^thoot 
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that  orgaiiisaliofiy  which  is  oota  *  penmii^ol'or  fixed  principk^. « 
but  a  fickle,  IncpDstaot,  chkngiog  aod .  dopendfini  priDcipie,  te> 
the  cause  of  thai  on  which  it  is:  depeodent.  ai«t  be^  alike  botb« 
cause  and  effect  ?  i  . .    •  ^ 

Second: — The  assumption  of  design  *beypnd-  the.  aetioMi.or. 
functions  of  animal  life  is  founded  on  the  otherwise  unaceouiit- . 
^b^e  existence  ot  that  lifeanAnll  its  ramified  deliMdencies. '  » 
.  If  animal  life  be  unaccountabtetopon  the  physical  'hasts*  is  ii  ; 
less  unaccountable  upon  any  known  be  «oeBjectural  tatibitil  bwa- 
that  can  te  raised  ?  ,  -     «»'^''    -  » 

If  it  be  difficult  to  make  physics  accountably  ^r|the  *  apiiafiirt^- 
ingenuity  of  structure  in  the  coeiposiUon  of  gases,  is'tbf^re.  any  . 
analogy  by  which  we  can  make  morals  acccNmtable,  and  md, 
moral  ingenuity  ever  done  aught  more  thau  to  imitate,  on  a  very  ] 
limited  scale,  that  which  is  evident  as   ph^cal  ingenuity  pr. 
admirable  structure  ?    Has  moral  ingenuity  discovered  the  means, 
of  forming  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  matter,  by  pther  coqi- 
binatTons    than    thooe    physically    presented?     Has   it.  ever 
comprehended  the  laws  of.  physics*  so  as  to  find  physical  ineffi- 
ciency for  the  effects  produced  ?    If  it  had^  there  would  remdin 
no  difficulty  in  the  case  ;  but  since  the  physical  world  is  not  com- 
prehended by  the  moral  world  ;    it  is  very  great  presumption  to 
set  the  moral  above  the  physical,  to  make  the  moral  precede  the 
physical,    while  the  moral  can  scarcely  imitate,  in  its  most 
minute  properties,  much  less  olle^or  become  a  substitute  for  the 
physical.    The  system  that  does  this,-  has  ignorance  instead  of- 
knowledge  for  its  first  principle,  is  a  proceeding  by  coigecture 
instead  of  by  fact,  and  can  never  be  sure  of  the  possession  of  a  . 
truth  at  any  one  point. 

The- presumed  difficulty  advanced  on  the  other  side    of   the 
question  is,  that  the  principle  of  animal  life  which  we  call  mind 
has  no  relation  to,  or  similarity  to,  or  dependence  upon  any  . 
known  principle  of  material  or  gaseous  existence.   1  would  grant . 
the  difficulty,  if  it  could  be  shown,  that  the  property  of  mind  is 
separable  from  animal  life,  but  since  it  cannot  be  shown,  that  mind . 
is  separable  from  human  life,  I  see  no  more  difficulty  in  finding  a 
physical  origin  for  it,  than  foi:  animal  life  itself,  or  than  for ; 
vegetable  life,  for  all  the  blooming,  odoriferous  and  teinted 
varieties  of  the  floral  world  and  all  the  flavoured  joices  of  the 
pomonal  world,    for.  the  song   of  birds,  or  the  mathematical 
mechanism  of  musical  sounds.    Find  design,  because  of  structure^  ^ 
in  the  animal  world,  and  you  must  find  similar  design,  in  the 
Vegetable  and  mineral  worlds,  in  the  globular  drop  of  rain,  in  the  . 
chrystallized  flake  of  snow  and  stone  of  hail,  and  even  in  a 
dose  of  Epsom  salts  or  a  piece  of  sugar  candy.     The  same  phy- 
sical ingenuity    is    exhibited   in  the  candy  or  the  salts,  as  \n  ^ 
the  fruit,  the  flower,  the  tree,  the  animal.     The  same  physical . 
ingenuity  is  exhibited  in  the  animalcule  as  in  the  aninaal  man. ' 
Introduce  design  fairly  and  generally  and  you  make  it  ridiculous 


and  deiUoy  your  |>arpose.  It  most  apply  to  savag«  as  well  a« 
to  wcial  and  civitized  nature,  to  vice  as  well  as  to  virtue,  W 
wabton d^tructioo  as  well  as tocoostructfonv  to paiti as  well b» 
fb  pleasure,  to  death  as  well  as  to  life,  to  putrefaction,  morUfica-* 
ten  and  rottenness  as  well  as  4o  health,  to  the  yenemotts  rep- 
tile as  well  as  to  the  hariQless  lamb,  to  all  the  varied  animal^ 
pissioos,  to  poison  ais  well  as  to  mediciiie :  take  it  largely  and 
(airly,  takeit  under  all  its  varied  responsibiUties,  and  then  see 
how  moeh  more  ratwnial  it  is,  to  proclaim  ortopiesaoAeaphysieal- 
power  that  is  irresponsible  of  alt  moral  power;  than  to  proclaim- 
or  presame  a  precedental  moral  poVver^that  is  not  exiubitive  of 
the  good  moral  qualitiea  wliich  we  could  desire  to  And  in  it. 

The  sbdeiy  that  profelaes' to  diflbae  usefiil  knowledge,  and 
that  counts  superstition  a  port  of  uieful  kooWledse,  has  put 
forth  two  tracts  on  AnimUl  Mechaiiics,  or  proofs  otDe^v 
ioaMmalAatter.  The  JiMt  appeared  while  i  vras  in  Manches- 
ter, and  a  Scotch  gentleman  brought  it  to  my  lod^ngs  there,  as- 
sesMthii^  that  1  could  not  master,  it  wak  left  with  nse  in  chal- 
lenge.' Tlie  seooBd  .has  been  jost  published. 

The  writer  of  the  feuond  tract  says,  at  the  commenoeafenl^ 
**  We  have  taken  mechanics  in  their  application  to  mechanicar 
strectore  in  the  living  body,  because  they  give  obvious  proofs  of- 
design,  and  in  a  mainner  that  admits  of  no  cavil."  It  was  pre-' 
sumption  in  the  writer  to  speak  of  '*  proofs  of  design,''  and  moelf 
greater  presumption,  it  was  wantonness  even  to  falsehood,  to^ 
say  that  they  admit  of  no  cavil.-  I  meet  them  with  cavil  and 
something'  more  than  cavil,  i  meet  them  with  proofs  of  their 
defect. 

"Proofs  of  design.'*  There  is  proof  of  design  on  my  paper; 
proof  of  design  in  the  pen  with  which  I  write ;  but  not  in  the 
<pull  from  wUeb  the  pen*  was  cut ;  proof  of  design  in  the  coat  on 
my  back,  and  so  on ;  but, here  also  we  And  proofs  of  a  de•igne^ 
or  designing  being;  we  have  the  assumed  design  proved  by  the 
deslener.  The  cause  and  effect,  the  designer  and  the  designed, 
are  here  complete  and  visible.  But  what  are  the  proofs  of  design 
in  animal  mechanics  I  That  there  are  pieces  of  animal  structure 
uaeepontable  or  not  to  be  accounted  for.  Does  this  prove,  or  is^ 
tUa  enaiigA  to  prove  design  ?  And  if  the  design  werd  granted, 
what  proof  of  a  designer  ?  Let  us  say,  for  argument's  sake,  tha^ 
nothing  but  a  moral  power  is  equal  to  such  productions :  what 
have  we  then  proved  about  the  designer?  Just  nothing  at  all. 
And  if  this  prove^  nothing,  what  is  proved,  when  we  bring  the 
quesUon  back  to  its  proper  place  ?  What  is  proved  for  design, 
wiien  we  prove  equally  curious  and  unaccountable  processes  in 
nature,  such  as  the  seminal  production  and  growth  of  the  animal 
wd  T^;ietable,  and  such  as  the  petrifactk>n  of  animal  and  vege- 
table mntter,  to  be  circumstances  certainly  depending  upon  physical 
and  not  upon  nibral  laws! 
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This  aatavpUoB  of  d^tiga  ia  the  maml  fttaeUwo  |MN>t#t 
iioil)ii|^«  and  ia  deservedly  oontenptooos  in  ito  lelalion  to  exittuiif 
iopenititioQt ;  it  ia  Qoworthy  of  a  society  that  profesteB  to  diffoae 
usefol  knowledge,  and  is  not  that  sort  of  evidence  which  is  sooght 
in  the  laboratoiy,  in  the  works  of  natare»  or  even  in  the  admini>» 
tration  of  justice  in  society. 

It  is  granted  in  this  tract,  that  though  the,  animal  stroetnre 
exhibits  mechanical  apparatus  and  power,  animal  life  is  sopeHor 
V>  or  distinct  from  such  a  poweri  or  is  not  a  property:  prodneed 
by  stteb  a  power.  Jt  mast  he  admitted,  that  the  life  exists  before 
Ipe  mechanical  power  is  developed.  If  then  the  animal  stmctono 
depends,  in  its  formation,  on  that  something  which  is  called 
wiimal  life,  and  if  that  animal  life  be  not,  as  we  know  it  is  not,  a 
power  to  design  this  tnechmiical  stroctore,  we  most  be  toM,  b^ 
those  who  brin^p  in  design,  how  that  structure  can  be  donbiy 
dependent,  how  it  can  depend  at  the  same  time,  on  that  whicH  is 
and  .that  which  ii  not  design  I 

There  is  a  very  great  reason  for  Ihis  extensive  dtseussion  abovl; 
this  little  word  design.  It  involves  the  wiidte  question  of  phy^ 
sics  and  morals,  and  is  the  pivot  of  all  sopeistition.  I  have  no- 
tbiog  to  object  to  the  man  who  is  a  physitheiit,  or  who  sp^ks  of 
H physical  deity;  but  I  have  every  thiitt  that  is  antisupemtttieaa 
to  object  to  thd  man  who  has  a  designing  deity ;  because,  that 
irerd.  duigmng^  in  relation  to  deity,  properly  bears  the  very 
irorst  definition  that  we  can  put  upon  the  words  rfettgntng  mam^ 
Ybich  implies  bad  design.  In  relation  to  ouiaelvee,  or  la  th» 
Animal  world,  we  are  every  where  sumuaded  by  or  have  to 

Krd  against  bad  design,  and  it  is  abhorrent  to  my  feelinffs,  Ic^ 
for  this  a  responsible  deity.  It  is  An  idea,  redclcM  orhu- 
maaily,  of  morals,  and  of  all  that  is  animaliy  'and  vitally  delight- 
ful, and  has  prednced  such  a  debasement  in  the  humAn  character^ 
9$  no.other  idea  of  deity  eoaUl  possibly  have  pnduced. 

BiGHARD  GAELaB. 


QUESTION  OP  MIL  TAYLOR'S  SECURITIES. 


^I4|.i!^, mm  hereafter  prtsune  to  My,  This  day  aball  be  a  day  «f  hsppl- 

oett.**— Ramb  LEa,  No.  SOS. 
Never,  in  mv  experience,  has  this  maxim  of  the  mighty  Seged 
baen  more  eilBctualljr  or  more  severelv  enforced  on  my  obser* 
vadoe.  The  day  of  many  promises,  the  halcyon  day,  the  day 
tipdn  the  hope  of  whose  coming  I  have  lived  through  three. 
Mndrtd  and  eighty  days  of  imprisonment,  the  dav  on  which  my 
hteyt  fed  itsetf,  the  day  whose  anticipation  lyas  the  father  of  mv 
ibrtitode; — which  pledged  to  me,  which  promised  moj  which 
Sigiied,  atid  s<sa1ed,  and  swore  to  me,  that  then  1  should  receive 
the  rewiird  of  all  my  suffering's  past,  ha«  liccl  io  me,  and  turned 


#i|t  to  b^  ioMaadf  i^  4«y  af  soirow  awl  of  iOguiBli,  a  day  of 
tn^^kflAf  wkI  of  riE^ke,  aad  UatirfMnjr. 

l&BpetMi  a  kiocl  rttceplion  fiooi  my  firi^nidtj  lyoi  vith  amtf 
ibree  or  four  haooirable  ezoeptiont «  I  ba?eu  beeo  vaeeived  ami 
aokiadly ;  and  iome  have  eyen  greeted  me  with  a  first  wotd  of 
lalautioii— ''  Sorry  Co  $$e  you  P' 

A^patalltbe  wioog^  that  my  known  onemiet  conld  have 
pot  on  mOi  I  ooald  still  have  foond  in  my  heart  some  plaoe  of  pa* 
tie9oe — ^I  should  have  drank  of  the  Baooita  by  the  way,  and 
ksfe  lifted  op  my  head ;  hut  this  bath  eowed  my  better  part  of 
man,  upset  all  ray  reckonings,  and  screams  in  my  aftrirbled  eia^ 
"  Fool  I  Foot!  Fool!  that  thou  hast  been !  Virtuous  fool,  that 
thou  hast  sought  to  make  men  lote  thee  by  so  mad  a  means  aa 
deserving  to  be  beloved^' 

1  never  in  all  my  lifei  acted  on  any  coonsel  so  entirely  and  al« 
together,  and  in  every  respect  and  bearing  whatever,  aecoiding 
to  the  sincerest  dictates  of  my  heart,  the  dearest  perceptions  of 
py  reason^  and  the  most  pofect  convictions  of  my  judgement^ 
as  that  covmsel  upon  whose  issues  I  am  now  as  i  am,  rather 
than. within  the  walls  of  a  prison.  I  have  done  the  thing  thai 
it  was  altogether  right  to  do ;  add  of  which,  if  the  right  caai 
be  held  m  question,  or  set  in  foil  by  tho  greater  or  equal 
clearness  of  right  in  any  other  line  of  conduct.  Chance 'kfaall 
hienoefoftli  shovel  my  actions  as  she  may  do  into  the  scale*  of 
virtue  or.  of  vice,  and  I  will  never  more  protes  or  attempt  to  bO 
gnided  Inr  reason.  . 

.  But  I  have  not  eaten  my  ovm  arm,  not  svrallowed  irs,aot  ouC-^ 
raged  my  own  understanding,  not  obliged  my  kind-faeartM, 
|mids,  by  going  to  sleep  on  the  red-hot  gridiron,  or  consent-' 
i^g  to  broil  on  it  for  an  everlasting,  eternal,  and  indefinite  'onJjir' 
K||l«ts4sie /flings,  as  they  think  that,  if  I  had  been  any  tiling 
of  e  philosopher,  I  very  weU  angfat  have  done ;  and  for  fhis. 
foraooth— only  for  thisy  I  find  myself  looked  on,  and  treated'ii 
if  I  had  b^en  no  better  than  a  traitor  to  our  cause,  and  ray  lihe« 
lation  regarded  as  a  o6ropromiiie  and  surrender;  an  onwortUneiS, 
ameannem,  a  dishonour,  a  grief.  And  God  doth  koqw  that  to 
ae  it  is  a  grief  indeed.  In  all  th^  nine  tiioqsand  one  hundred 
and  tweo^  boon,  taken  from  my  motidian  day  of  life,  I  never 
shedalear,  never  was  unmanned,  never  fett  nor  seemed  to  feel 
more  than  a  man  might  bean 

But  Mm,  this  is  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all*— this  frightens 
Bse  from  all  propriety,  mckois  me  of  virtue,  disgusts  me'  atprp^ 
feamon^  this  masked  battery;  this  mine  laid  umler  my  path  of 
grmMilltlMifety,  Ahis  neat  of  snak(BB  in  «iy  pillow^f  seetasM  re-^ 
poae,  tins  hostility  in  friendship's  gnise^  tfaiii  smiling  hatred,  this 
soo(li-q)eaking  treason,  this imft-me-i»ell  murder,  is  hidOous,  is 
torribfet  is  'j'-ij  ?  j.'^  •'>■    «■■ ,  Resolution  faintt  at  the 

UiQiiirltt  of  it9?!it  ii  ame  then  I  can  bear.    The^xiuse^  itsolf,  in-^ 
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.<iieed»/r%|ic(vbr  wilt  desert,-  never  will  fliholi  frorii,  never -A«re 
dolie  80 ;  but  it  would  be  a  wovse  crime  than  deseTiin§f  it,toadviae 
•the  wbnMl  enemy  I  ever  bad,  to  espouce  it — to  act  for  it— to  suf- 
fer for  itpT-t^d  tfaen4o  be  lewarded  forit,  as  I  am ! 

I  have,  wbhed'and  sought  in  vain  for  some  plausibility  of  argu- 
ment on  the  ajde  of  those  who  affect  to  think  that  it  would  have 
beei&be'ttec  forme,  to  have  refused  my  consent  to  the  required 
.nseoil^QiaBanceSy.^and.Bo.to  have  become  a*  voiuatary  pntoner  (br 
Ike  \vfaofe  term  f|f  .five  years ;  ;but-I  And  instead  the  sheerest  and 
lpsasMptKmiila)ps.of.tfae.alaie  of  fimta^  and  uller  .igaotance  of  all 
jthe  btemgB  of  pwiptieiy,  wmmm^jmL*^  Law  a]ao»  apen  that 
stat^  .of  facia. 

.  I  have  conversed  with  a  gentleman  best  aoooainlad  of  aU  wiiom 
1  know,  and'  the  highest  authority  to  which  I  couM  appeal  for 
iOfofmatbn  on  thesuhjeet,  and  l.had^jreally  sofue  labour  to  brine 
bim  to  a  .belief  that  there  w«re  any  friends  of  omie,  -who  could 
,  Yerionsly  think  that  1  ought  to  have  actedotherMrise  tha»asl  have- 
.  (done,  and  his  immediate  conclusion  was,  why^henthese  frieada 
4»f  yours.  mM$  be  slock  staring,  mad.  UnqoestioqiMy  they  or  !» Ibr 
fueh  abeonK^  is  ceaaoo  with,  thens,  and  thegr  aeton  it— to  a 
serioasness  of  aokjnfinem,  *  that  would  overiow  the  measure  of 
the  fault— even  if  it  were  aa  great  a  fault  as  they  conceive  it 

to.  be. .  I     .  .     '     .   .  • 

.  Qm  why  it  may  he  asked  did  I  play  bravo  a. month  or  two  a^, 
and.  hold  out  declarations  that  I  never  wouki  give  snch  securities 
as  1  understood  would  be  required  of  me  ?  In  declarations  to  that 
effect  of  the  very  strongest  sort,  couched  in  the  strongest  Ian* 
guage— I  stand  committed,  i  awn  It.  I  avow  it  i  justify  it 
.  And  have  |  now  struck  the  top^gallfintof  consistency,  pulled 
i^  reaolution,  done  homage  to  the  enemy,  and  bought  my  liberty 
with  an.  unworthiness^-^xo !  mo. — By  my  honour,  by  my  troth; 
by  all  I  have,  or  over,  had,  of  risiit  to  stand  in  thc-good  opinion  of 
good  men,-*I  n^ver  haver- 1  have  .only  been  treated  as  if  I  had, 
and  that  is  the  .cause,  of  all  the  mistake  that  has- arisen  in  the  mat- 
ter. My  .conduct  has  been  censured  before  the -facts  which  shouM 
regulate  my  condnet^have  been  known.  The  conclusion  has  been 
jumped  at,  my  navigation  has  been  re  proved  by  those  who  knew 
Bothink  of.tbeJatitudeand  longitude  of  my  situation.  I  have  been 
condemned  unheard  and  condemned  upon  delusions  of  imagination, 
presumption,  surmises,conjectores, and  aignments(if8ueh  there  be) 
whose  utmost  weight  of  aigOment  would  shrivel  into  fatnity  before 
the  demonstration  of  the  perfect  propriety,  and  consummate  wisdom 
of  my  measures  iu  every.respect  wfanttever,  which  1  am  competent 
to  give,  and  shall  be.most.  happy  to. give,,  to  all  to  whom  any 
measures  of  mine,  may  seem  of  consequence  enough  to  call  for  an 
explanation..   .•  -      , 

.  If  I  have  at  any  time  beep  taken  by  my  good  friends  for  such  a 
sort  of  man  as  would  never  yield  to  the  force  of  dreumstances,  a 
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NolufHUM'hgeM^Anglia'-muiari  maHy  a  bull -headed  Bruns- 
wicker,  one  who  had  brought  the  characteristic  obstinacy  of 
Christian  martyrdom  into  the  arena'  of  philosophy,  and  who 
setting  out  in  a  particular  path  would  for  the  very  vanity  of 
heroism ».  step  into  a  coal-pit  in  order  that  nobody  m]»:ht  have  to 
'aay'tbat  he  bad  ever  stept  but'of  -that  path.  I  have  been  alto- 
gether tnt«taken.  I  am  just  exactly  no  such  a  person  as  they 
have  understood  me  to.be,  and  they  are  welcome  to  transfi^'r 
thfeir  patronage  to  the  Jlne  fellow  that  will  stand  fire  to  suit  their 
lancy. 

True  fortitade  is  seen  In  freat  exploits 
1    Which  justice  warruiU,B^d  which. wisdom  g>ui lies •• 

*  Ot  such '  fortitiide,  I  have  not  failed.  Other  conduct  ihaib  that 
•wMeh  1  bave*ad6ptedy  would'have  been  neither  just  nor  wise— 
nor  man,  nor  angel;  nor  woman;  nor  the  poor  vanity  of  an^a|ipis- 
rebt  coiKistebcy  of  conduct,  shall  ever  force  me  to  persist  in  any 
■line  of  cbodnct  Whatever;  which  increase  of  information*— disco- 
."Very  of  error,  aud  matorer  reflection,-  shall  show  me  to  be  .other 
tittii  tlie  besti— and  I?will  tiinr  Methodist  parson  and  preaeh  the 
gospel,  as  soon  as  ever  Lshallsee  that  the  ar^amenta  forCfarrisll- 
anity  are  stronger  and  more  convineing  than  those  of  the  DIE- 
OBSIS.  -  .    .,  ,   , 

^  Apply  then  this  principle,  which  is  the  cynosure  that  hanf 
guided 'my  whole  voyage  of  *  life-*my  supreme  prineipl*!  uni 
then  let  it  be  judged- whether  I  have  at  all  swerv^  from  th^ 
eonsisteney  that  my  friends.hlive  a  right  to  expect  from  me. 

(To  be  continued.) 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  OF  A    PEW  PRIBNDS  AT  LEICESTER, 
FOR  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR. 
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Slockport  inidels  liave  bebave^  wall  to  him,  w  well  as  to  /. 
Rowbotham  (another  infidel,  lately  dead,)  who  has  had  lOs.  jper 
week  darinr  his  sickness  ^consamptiooy)  and  who  died  at  he  had 
lived"-a  pmlosopher.  On  Tisitiiig  ibis  fine  yoony  man  a  few 
daysbefore  bis  death,  I  waaTeiynraah  pleased  to  «to  Mot  in  Hbe 
atate  of  mind  be  was;  beloUlae,htwM]i0c)b6«iysalislfd«i^ 
this  Christiao  religion  waa  •  moat  isrfhmfln»  bniMisf  nstwiwl  Iw 
knew  he  shoi^d  die  andealliat  pecsaaMnf*4»lMbhMi  visitid 
by  the  saiiU9,  hot  Ihqr  made  not  the  least  im|sflsssinO  on  JMH 
iliind~he  was,  what  is  termed inthe oollon Isctori^M^ meefaMNV 
and  was  pretty  wdl  acqoaiitod  with  the  rtsjifcus  rfestrppoMpFtff 
he  had  a  beaotifol  oi?ery  of  his  offem  maU^r»iV<i»MM<HV 


'  when  I  visited  him.  He  has  also  left  a  ymag  iismitar  lelamisBk 
his  loss. — ^He  was  a  fine  yono^  man  of  mo$t  Mtsbsnl  MHl 
ebaraeter,  and  amiable  dispdsitioiH- he  di4  tUit,  sHfcli  bfl  fsw 
Christians  do  at  their  deatii,  who  ba^e  to  woik  Ibr  iheic  lim#rr 
iULViog  his  wife  and  chiMbeli  witfi  a  w»ll  temshed  boosei«^ 
(excellent  goods,  a  good  soppiv  of  provisifMSs  for  the  winter,  mi 
£40  in  money ;  (he  fruits  of  his  indastry  and  good  eeonomy. — 
This  young  man  set  a  most  worthy  example  to  the  cause  of  infi- 
dtlity.  He  died  without  Ood  and  without  Christ,  without  a 
single  pang  or  groan. 

We  have  had  several  noble  examples  in  the  deifts  of  youn|p 
and  old  infidels,  in  this  town  and  neighbourhood  df  late  year% 
Which  I  think  would  be  well  worthy  of  being  recorded. 

I  remain,  a  friend  to  f^  discnssioii, 

W.  Patrbiiothbis. 

P.ft.  The  saints  have  peeteied  W.  B.  with  their  UoriNf  ,  whMi 
be  Ihai  inflexibly  resisted. 


a=sif  ■  I  I    ^         II  'J 

toted  a  nd  PsbUthsd  by  Riouae  Cabw^b^  e^  l^lscil-strssl,  wkng  «D 
CcMfeMt  4csdoBi,  p9si-psid,  or  has  M  sBpsami  asa  leqiMsled  to  bt  Itlt. 
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CATHOLIC  QUESTION :  PROTESTANT  ALARM :  RE- 
U6I0US  DISCORD:  RADICAL  REFORM,  OR  RE- 
FORM  TO  BE  RADICAL,  MUST  STRIKE  AT  ITS 
ROOT. 


CATHOLIC    QVESTION. 

Nothing  will  funs  this  week,  hat«ome  more  last  words  on  this 
opiate  to  the  mind,  this  England's  bugbear  and  Ireland's  imagine 
ory,  bat  not  its  real  grievance.  Berore  this  article  reaches  the 
poblie  eye,  the  subject  will  have  been  detailed  to  the  House  of 
Cammonsaod  I  shall  attach  a  detail  to  this,  of  the  measure  of 
Catholic  relief  from  civil  disabilities  to  be  submitted  by  Mr.  Peel 
to^  the  House  of  Commons.  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  present  to 
vnt&ess  the  submission  and  reception  of  that  detail.  I  count  the 
pfesent  as  a  very,  important  period  of  time  ;  not  so  much  from  any 
mere  change4n  relation  to  the  Catholics;  for,  in  my  e^e,  Pro- 
testantism and  Catholicism  are  alike  and  equally  mischievous  to 
the  country ;  but  important,  from  the  circumstances  that  must 
follow,  the  events  that  must  be  accomplished,  as  soon  as  the 
church  established  by  law  yields  this  last  strong  hold  in  its  ascen- 
dancy. The  relief  of  the  adherents  to  the  Catholic  religion  from 
civil  disabilities  is  the  least  of  the  effects  that  are  to  be  produced 
by  that  chan^Bre  in  legislation,  of  which  we  begin  to  see  the 
mcipieiioy.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  has  sanctioned  the 
imputation  of  nullity  in  its  administration  of  oaths,  by  allowing 
me  to  sit  as  a  juror.  Thrice,  during  the  present  sittings,  have  I 
been  the  foreman  of  the  jury :  and  I  venture  to  say,  that  the  Lord 
Chief  Jugtfce  was  never  better  satisfied  with  the  conduct 
and  verdicts  of  bis  juries,  than  with  those,  which  I  have  pronoun- 
ced to  the  court.^     It  will  not  be  long  before  we  find  avowed 
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Infidelity  id  the  lesn*l&tare«  and  then  wiU^some  the  fiilfilment  of 
that  prophecy  which  is  found  in  tfaepiie&eeto  Boalanger's  Chris- 
tianitv  Unveiled,  thai  irvA  mustfare$  tl«  wy  to  thrones.  Were 
I  in  the  Hoase  of  CommoDS,  I  wovM  etow  iudelity  and  at  once 
act  upon  it,  with  varioos  infidel  motions.  The  thing  only  wants 
a  bold  advocate  in  the  legislature,  to  make  it  immediately 
fashionable,  and  to  disperse  the  babble  and  hubbub  of  Catholic 
ERMincipation. 

If  the  country  or  tlie  iegislatore  could  be  made  to  see  the  good 
effects  of  Infidel  legislation,  in  the  light  in  wlsch  I  see  it,  what  a 
prodigy  of  human  society  would  England  present  to  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  Ai4  the  clattMr  atoMt  gpligtiwi,  dU  the  eoM 
of  religion,  all  the  time  wasted  about  religioBg  «1I  the 
insanity  produced  by  religion,  and  every  religious  P^^^  ^ 
insane,  all  the  persons  occupied  in  the  ceremonies  of  religion, 
form  so  much  dead  weight,  waste  and  destniction  of  eapital* 
that  noight  otherwise  be  gained,  isaved  fejad  aocunulailBd  for 
the  ^increased  comforts  of  the  people.  The  difference  between 
a  religious  and  an  irreligious  people  is,  that  the  former  has  made 
a  hell  of  the  earth,  and  the  latter  would  make  it  a  heaven.  This 
is  a  directly  contrary  view  to  that  which  is  taken  by  the  religious 

rsrson ;  but  that  person  is  insane,  sees  every  thing  wrongly,  and 
am  prepared  to  maintain  my  position  by  every  kind  of  tiul«  ten^t, 
argument,  discussion  or  criticism.  And  I  predict  and  proclaim, 
thai  there  will  be  no  general  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  among 
men,  until  they  become  wise  enough  to  cease  from  bei^g  religi- 
ous, to  cease  from  their  fklse  imaginations  about  gods,  and  ioter- 
joouDse  or  connection  with,  or  relation  to,  or  revelation  from,  the 
supposed,  but  no  where  existing  god. 

1  understand  well,  that  the  heads  of  the  mass  of  the  pec^le, 
from  the  royal  to  the  pauper  families,  are  not  yet  organized  er 
educated  to  comprehend  and  apply  to  its  oarposeatbe  foregoing 
doctrine ;  but  as  all  mental  changes  are  slow  and  gradual^  emdb 
a  truth  cannot  be  too  early  and  too  plainly  taught.  Such  m 
proposition  as  that  in  my  last  paragraph  is  fit  for  every  pevson's 
consideration,  though  there  may  not  be  immediate  comprehensiod, 
while  the  propositions  of  similarly  intended  tendency,  made  up  of 
inuendo,  double  meaning,  and  riddle,  confuse  without  iastmctii^, 
clash  without  simplifying,  and  distract  without  preparing  the 
mind  for  improvement.  I  treat  the  mind  as  I  wonld  treat  the 
body,  by  strongly  purging  off  its  wrongs  or  errms,  and  by  leaviogp 
the  healthy  parts  to  their  own  healthful  action.  My  prescript 
tions  are  not  written  in  I^ip,  and  ing^ediently  unknown  to  the 
patient ;  but  I  consult  with,  whilie  I  prescribe  for  the  patient,  and 
make  him  or  her  sensible  of  the  property  a^  action  of  the  medi* 
dne  tp  be  .administeFed.  The  naked  proposition  must  be  the 
most  generally  effectual ;  for  it  cannot  be  misunderstood  nor 
forgotten. 
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1%»  Cbtfaolio  qimtten  is  iiothiii§^  nme  Umn  a  p^ming  or  pro- 
gnmiwe  q^^esUou,  that  makes  an  idle^  silly  clamour  to-day,  and  will 
drop  into  oblivion  to«morrow ;  but  while  religion  remains,  thera 
will  always  be  some  such  question  before  the  public.  Already, 
Jewish  emancipation  is  UntiNl,  and  moat  assuredly  the  Deista, 
Atlieiata,  or  general  sceptics  and  Infidels,  will  demand  a  reoog^ 
mtion  of  what  they  consider  their  social  proprieties*  I  conrider 
my  claim  to  social  distinction  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
peraoB  ;  because  I  put  the  merits  of  my  notions,  opinions,  or  con- 
etiiaiona^  apon  rooftt  prompt  and  willing  trial,  and  will  abide  the 
Ittt  of  free  discussion.  No  man<»pated  being  can  then  have  a 
daim  to  libeiation  superior  to  mma.  No  other  system  or  adoption 
can  be  so  flt  to  be  submitted  to  the  general  consideration  with  a 
daim  to  general  approbationt 

i  ask  notUng  but  that  which  L  am  most  willing  to  yield  to 
eveiy  other  person,  and  this  can  never  be  the  standing  of  the 
RMnan  CSatlfolic,  as  Us  system,  whiitevar  it  may  yield  to  physical . 
necessity,  yields  no  tolmtion  in  the  moral  sense,  is,  as  every 
r^igioD  mnst  be»  morally  exclusive  in  its  principles,  and  physically 
exclusive  where  physical  power  is  sufficiently  held.  This  is  not 
^closively  the  property  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  it  is  not 
siogalarly  intolerant,  nor  more  intolerant  than  any  other. 
QaakeriBm  or  Methodism  once  so  universal  in  Euf(^  as  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  has  been,  would  not  relinqnish  that 
extensive  hold  with  less  persecuting  and  persevering  struggles 
than  we  have  found  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  In  a  general 
ooDsideration  of  the  question  of  religiou,  I  distinguish  no  sects. 
I  perceive  the  human  species  similarly  influenced  by  every  kind 
of  religion,  and  each  as  socially  mischievous  as  the  other,  llie 
<fiflbrraee  is  only  in  incidental,  accidental,  and  circumstantial 
oontaet  and  conflict:  and  the  end,  the  benefit,  the  good,  the 
peace,  thehappiness  to  be  sought,  is  fo  InfideKxe  the  whole,  and 
to  pAt  all  projects  to  the  proof  of  human  knowledge,  where  all 
em  agree,  and  not  of  human  imagination,  where  none  or  few  can 
agree.  I  cannot  minister  to  the  bad  passions  of  the  various  sects, 
therefore  I  cannot  be  a  pleasing  writer  to  any  one  sect,  during 
tbeir  conflicts ;  but  1  am  the  great  friend  of  all,  in  exhibiting  the 
only  means  by  which  the  cause  of  their  conflicts  can  be  removed. 
1  wish  the  Catholic  question  settled,  because  the  next  and  every 
succeeding  one  will  be  the  greater,  more  important,  and  more 
wcially  useful  question. 

PRQTJMTAirr  iXARll. 

TUs  alarm  about  the  Catholic  question  is  very  natural,  accml- 
ing  to  the  education  of  the  parties.  The  alarm  is  not  general^ 
but  rather  confined  and  particular,  though  loud  among  the 
^le^lPMiti^;  and  nothing  aimilar  exists  beyond  the  Ptotestant 
oreie.     Thtmtoio,    tjipugh   it  may  be  prudently  pitied  and 
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sympathised  with  and  explained  away,  it  must  not  be  otherwise 
respected  ;  for^  to  respect  it,  woald  be  to  inflict  the  continaation 
of  a  social  miscbiet 

.  Some'old  Protestant  ladies^  who,  of  course,  make  some  im» 
pressions  with  their  fears  and  damonrs  apon  the  yoang  Protestant 
ladieS)«ee,  in  the  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question,  a  political 
revolution^  and  civil  war  with  all  its  attendant  horrors,  a  destruc- 
tion of  their  churches,  a  comet  i^proaching'  to  pulverize  the 
earth,  the  sun  going  out,  the  moon  without  its  reflection,  and  all 
the^vils  that  insane  and  agitated  timidity  can  imagine.  It  is  not 
a  charity  to  those  old  and  young  ladies  to  respect  their  fears  and 
to  shrink  from  legislating  upon  the  question  ;  but  the  chari^  of 
the^circumstaBee  is,  to  effectually  settle  the  question  by  legis- 
lation, and  to  teach  these  ladies  that  the  consequences  will  be 
nothing  but  pacific  and  pleasing.  I  wish  I  could  make  them  see 
what  I  see,  that  their  fears  will  never  be  at  an  end,  until  they 
arrive  at  the  promised  land  of  infidelity.  It  is  a  crime,  when  the 
alternative  is  oflbred,  that  •  any  persons,  should  be  so  badly 
educated.  The  evil  arises  from  the  fear  and  suppression  of  dis- 
oussion ;  and  if  there  were  responsibility  beyond  society,  dreadful 
indeed  would  be  the  guilt,  responsibility  and  deserved  punish- 
ment of  the  priests  and  religious  teachers  of  mankind,  puttiiifl;' 
the  merits  of  the  question  upon  trial,  as  to  its  truth  or  falsehood. 

RELIGIOUS  DISCORD 

Is  the  consequence  of  general  erroneousness,  of  erroneousnesa 
without  exception,  in  the  principle  and  varied  practice  of  religion. 
My  great  objection  to  what  is  called  morcU  theism  or  deism,  is, 
that  it  leaves  the  religious  apple  of  discord  among  mankind,  that 
it  leaves  them  a  religion,  a  source  of  sectarianism  and  contention, 
as  miscl^ievous  as  any  other  kind  of  religion  has  been  or  can  be. 
The  Mahometan  religion  was  so  simple,  that  a  man  might  have 
calculated  on  its  existence  without  sectarianism  -,  but  no,  the  gem 
of  <^SGord  was  left ;  there  was  a  god  to  be  pleased  or  displeased, 
at  the  varied  circumstance  of  beginning  the  daily  ablution  at  the 
finger's  end  or  the  elbow ;  and  this  might  have  been  ramified  into 
the  sectarianism  of  which  arm,  hand,  or  finger,  leg,  foot,  or  toe 
should  be  first  washed.  Take  away  the  god,  the  intelligent,  the 
deigning,  the  pleased  or  displeased  god,  and  all  will  be  socially 
right  in  relation  to  the  question  of  religion.  However,  the  phy- 
sical and  non-intelligent  god  be  contemplated,  no  e^eneral  social 
mischief  can  be  deduced  from  it  The  evil  begins,  when  man  con- 
templates a  god  like  himtolf ;  the  moral,  the  intelligent,  and  de- 
signing god. 

RADICAL   R£F(m¥,   OR  RRFORM    TO  BB  RADIOAL   M08T   8TRIKS 
AT  THE  ROOT  OF  RKLIOIOUS  DI800RD. 

In  that  Itranchof  political  sectarianism,  which  is  called  Radical 
Refono,  in  the  sense  in  which  these  words  are  avoviFedly  used  by 
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William  Gobbett  and  Henry  Himty  as  the  champions  of  a  politieal 
•ect,  we  find  abtnrdities  similar  to  those  which  are  foond  in  the 
elbow  and  finger  ablutions  of  the  Mahometans.  For  instance, 
WiUiam  Gobbett  and  Henry  Hont,  and  the  weakly  wrong*  or 
wrcMigly  weak  heads,  who  make  up  their  sect,  find  a  mighty  cause 
of  quarrel  with  Daniel  O'Connelly  because  he  says  conMHtuiionai 
wbeie  they  say  raduxU,  notwithstanding,  that  he  explains  more 
di^oftition  to  reform  by  his  word  cofwa'fWtona/,.  than  they  by 
thnr  word  radical 

I  have  thrice  observed  the  mischief,  in  the  practical  workifng  of 
thb  absurd  sectarianism,  among  some  Irishmen  and  others,  who, 
chiefly  Catholics,  call  themselves  an  association  of  friends  of  civit 
sod  retigious  liberty,  and  meet  monthly  in  the  theatre  of  the 
Mechanic^  Institution  in  Southampton  Buildings.  There  I  have 
seen  played  off  the  names  of  William  Gobbett  and  Henry  Hunt, 
with  tbm  word  radical,  against  Daniel  OGonnell  and  Richard 
Sbiel  with  their  word  conMtitutional ;  and  amidst  thisoontentioU) 
sf^xoaching  to  battle,  no  principle  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
hsis  ever  b^  introduced,  seen,  or  heard  of,  while  I  have  beeA 
there.  The  association  is  a  practical  Irish  bull.  It  talks  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  meets  for  dissension.  If  these  sectarian 
Mwciates  were  but  wise  enough  to  proceed  without  namei^m  ' 
and  worditm,  and  to  cariy  into  effect  some  explanation  of  prin- 
ciples, some  indication  that  they  ))ave  knowledge,  that  they 
really  punue  some  substantial  liberty,  benefit  or  change,  they 
night  do  some  little  good,  in  the  general  improvement  of  mind,, 
by  their  association ;  but  the  intelligent  looker-on  caa  see  nothing 
ofthe  kind  amoog  them.  They  vote  tiieir  thanks  to  William 
Cobbett  and  Henry  Hunt,  and  withhold  their  thanks  from  Daniel 
O'Connell  and  Richaid  Shiel,  and  while  I  have  been  present, 
these  important  nothings  have  been  all  that  have  passed,  except- 
ing the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  do,  I'  know  not  what,  ff 
they  know,  in  the  monthly  or  quarterly  intervals.  Sometimes 
they  get  a  Catholic  priest  in  the  chair,  who  looks  quite  infallible 
when  robed  in  his  camblet  doak,  and  describes  his  character  of  a 
reformer,  as  admitting  of  no  other  definition  than  a  desire  to  get 
back  some  of  the  church's  lost  temporalities.  This  I  heard  from  the 
mouthofthe  Reverend  Mr.  Spooner.  Sometimes  as  chairman,  but 
always  as. an  orator,  is  seen  there,  the  unbriefed  Catholic  barris- 
ter, Daniel  French^  who,  unoonntenanced  everywhere  else,  seems 
reduced  to  the  holding  of  a  general  retaining  fee,  to  plead  the 
meiiU  of  William  Cobbett  and  Henry  Hunt's  radicalism  among 
the  Catholic  mobocracy  in  London. 

Mr.  Cobbett  still  maintains,  that  there  will  be  nothing  done  to 
pot  the  Catholics  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Dissenters,  until 
there  be  a  reform  ofthe  parliament.    And  I  am  so  far  opposed  to . 
him  in  calculation,  as  to  say,  that,  if  it  be  not  done  before  the 
parliament  be  veformedj  it  vrill  never  be  done  at  all ;  because. 
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the  power  that  shall  reform  the  padiaaseol  moat  be  iomethiii^ 
higher  than  either  Catholic  or  Protestant  power.  This  is  also  a 
standing  dispote  in  the  Catholic  Association  of  friends  of  civil 
and  religions  liberty.  The  members  pe^tion,  tbai^  and  censure, 
they  have  form,  ceremony  and  imitative  pomp ;  but  there  seeota 
wanting  all  osefnl  purpose.  Indeed,  1  do  not  see  how  any  two 
sects  can  meet  usefully,  for  anything  but  discnssionan  religious 
tenets.  The^  had  better  set  about  correcting  themselves  by 
n^utual  exammation^  than  petition  the  parliament  fornataai  tole- 
latioa.  They  can  discuss  the  merits  of  thek  religious  pretensions, 
without  fighting  or  becoming  intc^erant  toward  each  other. 
They  can  tohave  toward  each  other  like  good  neighbours,  and 
still  pursue  by  conversation  a  mutual  instruction.  Bat  their 
priesthood  of  every  sect  will  never  sanction  this;  and  this  is  the 
evil,  this  the  cause  of  all  intolerance.  There  would  be  no  reli- 
gions intolerance,  if  there  were  no  priesthood  interested  in  the 
evil.  It  is  the  priesthood,  the  sectarianism,  the  nameism  and 
wardism  that  make  men  bad  citizens  and  bad  neighbours.  Let 
them  study  principles  instead  of  personalities,  and  things  instead 
of  words,  and  they  will  want  no  associations  of  friends  to  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  they  will  want  neither  radicalism  nor  con- 
stitutionalism, and  they  will  value  men  only  as  they  are  talented, 
honest,  intelligent  and  well-informed  in  the  advocacy  of  well 
understood  principles. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  hear  men  talk  of  radical  reform,  who  are 
short  of  the  mark  by  a  century  of  menial  progression ;  because, 
in  so  doing,  they  mislead;  they  take  up  a  name  and  a  pretension, 
which  does  not  belong  to  them,  and  by  their  noisy  clamour  and 
the  influence  of  names,  they  check  the  mental  progress  of  those 
who  would  be  usefully  travelling  farther,    1  go  to  points  of 
jreform,  which  Messrs.  Cobbett  and  Hunt  have  not  thought  of, 
and  perhaps^  will  never  be  qualified  to  think  or  be  capable  of 
thinking  of,  and  yet  I  do  not  see  the  propriety  of  calling  myself 
a  radical  reformer.    I  think  it  better  to  reform  practically  and 
effectually  the  smallest  twig  of  the  tree,  than  to  talk,  and  do 
nothing  but  talk,  about  reforming  down  to  the  root.     And  I  am 
nauseated,  to  find  Messrs.  Cobbett  and  Hunt  still  most  falsely  and 
most  preposterously  calling  themselves  radical  reformers,  and 
condemning  more  able  and  better  men  than  themselves,  who, 
with  higher  pretensions  and  more  useful  practices,  take  another 
.  name  for  those  pretensions  and  practices,  and  because  they  will 
Bot  adopt  a  misnomer.    I  see  Daniel  O'Connell  to  be  more  deep- 
ly radical  as  a  reformer,  than  William  Cobbett  or  Henry  Hoat. 
This  would  be  ludicrous,  if  it  were  confined  to  William  Cobbett 
and  Henry  Hunt ;  but  their  example  acts  most  pemicionsly  open 
a  setof  weak,  ill-formed  and  ill-educated  heads,  which  might, 
in  the  absenoe  of  such  preposterous  pretensions^  be  set  right.x 
They  are  ci^ught  in  the  web  of  name  aqd  olamoor,  and  oaeiesBly 
struggle  to  an  exhaustion^ 
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I  defy  feform  to  prodiiee  a  proper  state  of  legislntion  amidst 
a  raimumt  of  religions  discord.  If  that  discord  reaches  the 
legislatare,  it  taints  the  whole  process  of  legislation.  This  is 
tirible,  in  almost  every  statate,  repealed  or  unrepealed,  in  the 
statotes  at  large.  And  there  can  be  no  radical  reformation  in  the 
l^gfislatQre,  or  in  the, House  of  Commons,  that  does  not  strike  at 
the  root  of  religious  discord.  The  preseut  ministers  show  some 
ditpotitioii  to  do  this^  and  if  they  do  it,  they  will  be  worth  moie 
to  the  ooontiy  as  radical  reformers,  than  all  the  damourers  about 
radieal  reform  in  the  countfy. 

Bat  the  radical  reform,  which  is  conflned  to  a  beginning  to 
reform  the  House  of  Commons,  leaving  at!  other  reforms  to 
follow,  is  the  most  wild  and  most  miscalculated  of  all  the  wild 
projects  that  have  been  invented  by  man.  If  the  form  of  govern- 
meot  be  considered,  the  state  of  the  church  or  religion,  the  state 
of  the  aristocracy,  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  part  of  the  legislature 
that  must  consent,  the  already  sufficiently  troublesome  state  of 
the  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  that  House  of 
I/mJb,  church  and  royal  family;  to  think  of  these  things,  these 
eoDstitotional  things,  which  those  veiy  wise  and  very  honest 
radical  reformers  profess  to  respect ;  to  connect  the  pretended 
respect  for  these  things  with  the  pretended  disposition  to  reform^ 
wbat  f  not  any  one  thing  which  is  necessary  to  be  reformed,  for 
the  House  of  *  Commons  wit!  but  barely  work  as  it  is  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  constitution  ;  to  make  the  instrument  of  reform 
necessary,  and  to  deny  it  the  materials,  or  to  promise  to  withhold 
from  it  the  materials,  on  which  alone  it  can  work  ;  to  do  this^ 
aad  this  only  is  what  Messrs.  Cobbett,  Hunt,  and  their  followers 
profess  or  pretend  to  do,  is  to  be  the  thing  in  name  only,  but  not 
a  wise  and  honest  radical  reformer,  not  a  reformer  at  all,  not  a 
poliUciao,  not  a  statesman,  not  any  thing  as  a  reformer  or  legis- 
lator that  is  fit  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  a  people  or  a  natiov^ 

Richard  Carlilb.. 


QUESTION  OF  MR.  TAYLOR'S  SECURITIES. 

(CknUinu^dfrom  No.  0,  p.  2870 
ArpLY  then,  with  the  severest  accuracy,  that  principle  of  the 
immutable  and  everlasting  law  of  riohteousness,  which,  in 
repudiation  of  all  other  law,  is  that  alone  by  which  I  have  ever 
professed  to  be  guided— dearer  to  me  than  any  man's  friendshp. 
or  good  opinion  whatever— dearer  than  popularity— dearer  than 
life  itself ;  and  it  shall  be  seen,  that  against  that  law  I  have  not 
oflTeoded,  and  therefore  have  not  acted  inconsistently — not 
swerved  from  any  purpose  which  I  ever  professed  to  aim  at — not^ 
mooHed  a  feather  of  true  dignity — ^not  deserved  to  be  cQoUy  re* 
eaived— not  deserved  to  stand  a  line  the  lower  in  the  copfidejAce 
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affection,  and  esteem  of  any  g^ood  man.  As  it  will  be  seen  (a9 
noWy  with  recovered  spirits^  a  tranquillized  mind » and  a  forgiving 
heart,  not  in  resentment  or  remembered  anger,  but  solely  for  the 
GRBAT  lesson's  Sake,  I  undertake  to  show,  that  against  that 
Law  of  Everlasting  Righteousness  those  who  wrought  me  so 
much  grief,  in  assuming  a  right  to  be  offended  at  me  for  acting 
either  as  /  have  done  with  respect  to  the  required  securities,  or 
as  they  suppose  that  I  have  done,  are  themselves  offenders.  Let 
all  that  they  suppose  be  as  they  suppose  ;  their  censure  was  un- 
just ;  they  assumed  a  right  which  was  not  their's,  and  trespassed 
on  a  right  that  was  exclusively  and  indefeasibly  mine.  They 
had  no  right  to  create  for  me  the  horns  of  an  alternative,  to  act 
as  they  would  have  me,  or  to  forfeit  their  esteem,  to  be  either 
infinitely  honoured  or  infinitely  disgraced.  I  never  consented  to 
such  a  bargain.  'Tis  a  palpable  cheat  Would  they  be  for 
playing  GoS^a^ri^ighty  on  me,  and  hamper  me  with  an  existence 
I  never  sought  for,  and  make  me  take  the  two-penny-halfpenny 
throw  of  life,  upon  the  damnable  stakes  of  glory  or  hell-fire  ?  I  f 
I  pleased  them,  to  be  their  hero ;  if  I  pleased  them  not,  to  be 
their  dog's  meat. 

By  my  bright  honour,  I  find  that  there  are  some  who  are  for 
deep  dealing  in  "  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  and  the 
love  of  God/'  long  after  they  have  closed  accounts  with  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  a  glorious  emancipation  would 
they  confer  on  me,  for  the  dear  price  of  which,  I  have  stept  out 
of  the  .path  [of  hypocrisy,  and  dissimulation,  which  would  have 
seated  me  in  the  stall  of  a  cathedral,  and  have  preferred  the 
course  of  conscious  rectitude  that  cast  me  into  a  dungeon ;  to  be 
regarded  as  an  equivocal  character  still.  Have  I  borne  the  very 
utmost  that  I  could  bear,  ta'ep  all  the  blows,  suffered  all  the 
smart,  to  come  off  at  last  in  the  account  but  as  a  faithless  ser- 
vant !  Was  I  so  bound  ?  Ck>uld  I  so  bind  myself,  as  that  upon 
finding  my  prison  doors  open,  and  finding  nought  but  an 
absolutely  intolerable  state  of  anguish,  and  the  assured  de- 
struction of  my  mental  and  bodily  health,  impending  over  my 
stay  in  prison,  for  the  mere  glory  and  consistency  of  the  thing 
^-stay  I  must !  Or  coming  out  e'en  upon  any  terms  or  concessions 
whatever,  that  could  get  me  out  Had  any  friends  of  mine  a  right 
by  their  coolness  of  behaviour  and  their  discomfortable  greetings 
to  seem  to  ratify  the  truly  Christian  salutations  of  a  pretended 
friend  who  thinks  himself  authorized  in  writing  me  thus: — *^  If 
you  have  given  the  securities  required,  may  your  perfidious  soul 
rot  inch  by  inch  a  day !  may  you  be  torn  limb  from  limb  !  may 
you  be  chained  like  another  Prometheus  to  Caucasus,  and  mi^ 
your  liver  be  devoured  by  vultures  and  as  often  as  consuoied  be 
replaced.  But  I  again  repeat,  I  will  not  believe  it,  I  will  not  be- 
lieve that  even  hell  itself  has  ever  spewed  up  so  foul  a  monster, 
so  infernal  a  villain,  so  characterless  a  wretch,  so  great  a  liar,  and 
so  vile  a  villain." 
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This  IS  the  composition  of  my  perpetual  peraec|Utor^  Edward  B, 
Stii|^«y,  nor  shoald  I  give  it  pablicity,  but  for  the  power  which 
by  its  unfortunate  coincidence  with  the  apparent  coolness  of  some 
of  my  perhaps  real  and  sincere,  but  certainly  much  mistaken 
friends,  it  just  at  that  time  acquired  over  my  feelings ;  and  in 
apology  for  the  strength  of  language  in  which,  in  the  last "  Lion '' 
i  disburthened  my  over  charged  heart. 

JusTicSy  now  requires  my  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the 
amende  kimourMey  that  has  been  made  to  my  feelings ;  the 
remembrance  of  this  grief,  shall  be  as  that  of  a  guest  who  oometh 
not  again. 

Explanation,  now,  involving  no  recognition  of  right  in  any 
man  to  call  for  explanation,  is  the  free-will  offering  of  my  unsul- 
lied Kotumr,  which  I  shall  guard  as  jealously  from  the  inter- 
ference of  friends,  as  from  the  aggression  of  foes.  I  have  abso- 
lutely not  given  such  securities  as  i  understood  would  have  been 
leqouedofme;  and  for  this  sufficient  reason^  that,  no  >uch  secu- 
rities at  all  have  been  required  from  me. 

Had  I  not  been  led  into  a  very  gross  mistake,  and  acted  under 
an  absolute  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  intent  of  the  recogni- 
zances required,  I  should  never  have  hesitated  for  a  moment  on 
the  subject,  but  should  have  left  prison  on  the  day  of  the  expira- 
tion of  my  sentence,  and  have  laughed  at  the  pouting  childishness 
that  would  have  dreamed  of  a  self-inflicted  and  absolutely  useless 
penance.  I  was  led  to  think,  that  I  should  have  to  sign  some 
document  that  would  imply  an  admission  of  the  justice  of  the 
lentence  I  had  suffered.  But  I  have  signed  nothing,  I  have  made 
DO  such  admission  ;  on  the  contrary,  have  made  wad  left  my  pro- 
test, that  the  sentence  passed  on  me  was  an  atrocious  injustice, 
and  my  imprisonment  a  disgrace  and  an  infamy  upon  all  parties 
whatever  concerned  in  inflicting  it. 

I  had  been  led  to  think  that  the  recognizances  required  of  me, 
and  of  my  friends  in  my  behalf,  would  become  escheatable  upon 
the  award  of  any  magistrate,  Broum-mare,  or  aldermanic  tapster 
of  the  Dog-and-Dnck,  who  might  fa.sten  the  blame  of  any  bull- 
dog row  upon  me.  I  find  myself,  on  the  contrary,  under  the 
protection  of  the  highest  court  of  justice  in  the  kingdom,  in  this 
respect,  and  that,  upon  nothing  short  of  the  verdict  of  a  jury 
convicting  me  of  some  capital  misdemeanor,  (to  which,  surely,'  I 
am  not  more  liable  than  every  other  subject  of  these  realms)  aind 
the  obtaining  of  judgment  upon  such  verdict,  would  it  become 
competent  in  the  judges  themselves  to  pronounce  those  recog- 
nizances to  be  escheated ;  which  even  then,  they  would  not  do, 
if  they  held  such  verdict  to  be  questionable,  or  the  prosecution 
which  had  led  to  it,  vindictive  and  vexatious. 

1  had  been  led  to  think  that  I  should  be  tongue-tied  for  five 
years  to  come,  and  be  restrained  from  holding  public  discussions, 
and  delivering  lectures,  as  I  intended  to  do,  and  do  still 
IHTBND.    Nothing  like  it!    I  am  not  tongue-tied  at  all,  nor 
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tODgne-restraiiied  by  any  aathority  whatever,  bot  the  goveraanee 
of  my  own  reason  under  benefit  of  experience,  and  of  a  dis- 
positioD  of  heart  that  will  never  lead  me  wittingply  to  nse'the 
language  of  irritation  or  offence  towards  any  man,  or  to  utter  a 
word  that  could  justly  make  one  virtuous  man  mv  foe. 

I  have  the  authority  and  express  ex^eatkedra  licence  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  that  I  may,  (hy  and  with  pro- 
tection of  law)  ^*  endeavour  by  solemn,  eerious,  and  deliberuU 
argumente  addreeeed  to  the  minds  of  men  capable  of  reasoning 
and  judging  of  such  matters,  to  bring  the  Christtan  religion 
itUo  disbelief"  This  is  law :  by  this  law,  I  shall  be  guided ;  and 
in  this  lawful  way,  I  shall  never  relax  my  pains,  my  efforts,  and 
labours  to  bring  about  that  great  and  acknowledged  lauful  end, 
the  **  bringing  the  Christian  religion  into  disbelief ;''  in  further- 
ance of  which  lawful  end,  I  shall  continue  to  receive  here  at  my 
lodgings,  179  Carey-street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  contributions  of 
Infidbl  Rent,  (of  which  the  contributors,  and  ihey  on/|f,)  to 
their  ample  satisfaction,  shall  know  and  direct  the  application. 
I  devote  myself  to  the  duty  and  business  of  becoming  the 
avowedly  Infidel  minister  of  the  first  congregation  of  rational 
men,  who  shall  provide  me  with  a  suitable  establishment  in  any 
town  in  England,  in  which  I  may  inculcate  moral  virtue  upon 
the  basis  of  enlightened  reason,  and  preach  iti  such  manner,  as 
by  law,  I  may  avowedly  and  openly  to  the  purpose,  intent  and 
effect  of  bringing  the  Christian  religion  into  disbelief,  so  help 
«  Odd  ! 

Robert  Taylor. 

17^  Carey-street,  Lincoln's  Inn. 


SCHOOL  OF  FREE  DISCUSSION. 

We  proceed  improvingly  in  this  school,  and  have  as  large  an 
attendance  of  scholars  as  we  can  accommodate*  Our  subjects  are 
not  about  Catholic  emancipation,  nor  radical  reform,  in  the  vul- 
gar sense  of  that  term,  nor  about  tithes ;  we  are  all  agreed  on 
these  topics,  and  we  discuss  not  the  measures  of  men,  nor  raen, 
nor  measures ;  we  have  no  scheme,  no  name  about  which  to 
quarrel,  as  may  be  found  pervading  almost  every  other  assembly^ 
but  we  have  iir  view  the  individual  mental  improvement  of  each 
person  present  This  is  in  reality  a  school ;  and  a  school  where 
the  scholar  is  not  taught  by  dictation,  lecture,  or  preaching',  but 
where  the  scholar  may  improve  himself,  or  herself,  by  catechi- 
sing the  master. 

On  Sunday  evening  last,  we  had  an  animated  conversation  on 
the  history  of  the  Jews  and  their  oldest  books.  The  Rev. 
Robert  Taylor  enlivened  us  by  his  wit,  his  talent  and  his  grace- 
ful Qiatoiy.    Some  free-thinking  Christians,  who  renounced  the 
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iospirBlion  of  the  lew  books^  and  who  clung  to  some  system 
dedueible  from  them  as  pieces  of  history,  have  engaged  to  sub- 
mit that  system  to  criticism  on  the  next  or  some  future  Sunday 
evening. 

Our  Cliristian  friend  who  revels  in  the  higher  degrees  of  in- 
spirKtion,  finds  his  scripture  quotations  a  very  fickle  aolhority, 
when  tbey  are  to  be  met  by  a  more  prompt  scripturian ;  and  he 
wu  most  ludicrously  put  down,  in  his  definition  of  a  prophet 
and  a  trae  prophecy,  as  foretelling  that  which  should  come  to 
pass,  by  being  referred  to  Denteronomy  13,  v.  1,  for  the  con- 
trary definition  of  a  true  prophet.  We  are  not  without  hope  of 
converting  hhn. 


DEi'lY  ACCORDING  TO  THE  ORTHODOX  VERSION* 

(From  the  Neto^Harmtm^  GaMeUe.J 

THOtJGH  almost  every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe  has 
iingined  a  Qod  in  some  shape  or  form,  yet  no  two  have  imagined 
him  the  same.  Sometimes  he  is  a  portly  monarch,  holding  his 
eoort  on  Mount  Ida,  jealous  of  his  queen  and  of  his  authority, 
nilrag  bis  children  and  his  courtiers  with  no  little  difficulty,  and 
interfering  in  the  alTairs  of  earth  rather  as  a  pastime  in  the  inter- 
vals of  liis  heavenly  affairs  and  heavenly  pleasures,  than  as  a 
regular  bonness ;  yet  withal,  a  good  tempered,  jovial  deity,  hot 
tempered,  rather  than  wicked,  accessible  .to  love,  moved  to  pity; 
and  altogether,  a  being  in  whose  history  and  adventures  we  can 
take  as  much  interest,  inasmuch  as  they  often  resemble  our 
own.  By  other  nations  he  has  been  recognized  in  the  sun, 
ssserting  his  power  by  his  beneficent  infiuence  over  all  that  li^ 
and  breathes,  shining  equally  on  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  if  he 
v^l  his  glories  for  a  season  behind  an  envious  cloud,  bursting 
forth  again  in  renewed  splendour  on  the  relireshed  and      ' 


world.  Then  again,  he  is  an  uncouth  log,  dragged  along  in  a 
monstrous  car,  whose  wheels  are  dved  with  the  blood  en  self- 
devoted  vietims.  Among  the  Jews  he  was  a  god  of  battle  and 
of  bloodshed,  jealous,  avenging,  angry  every  day,  visiting  the 
sins  of  the  guilty  fathers  on  the  innocent  children,  and  the 
^sobedience  of  our  first  parents  on  us  all :  seen  in  the  tempest, 
hoard  in  the  whirlwind :  and  presiding  alike  over  heaven  and 
Ml. 

It  is  DO  easy  matter  to  say  what  he  is  among  the  Christians. 
Sometimes  he  is  a  creator,  good,  benevolent  long  suffering  and 
alow  to  anger,  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  other  works* 
Oecasiooally  (but  this  is  rather  a  heterodox  deity)  he  is  the  great 
first  cause  of  the  universe,  known  in  the  wisdom  of  his  works,  se^p 
m  the  beanly  of  his  government,,  who 
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Warns  In  the  snn,  refreshes  In, the  breese, 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  In  the  trees, 
Lifes  through  ell  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  unriifided,  operates  udSpent. 

More  frequently  (and  this  is  the  orthodox  version)  he  is  stem 
and  severe,  punishing  even  to  death  his  innocent  son,  that  he  may 
obtain  the  power  to  pardon  his  guiitv  subjects ;  yet  even  theo, 
unable  to  save  those  who  are  not  of  themselves  moved  to  peni- 
tence ;  devising*  a  scheme  of  salvation,  yet  not  desirous  thai  alL 
-men  should  be  good  in  this  life,  nor  happy  in  the  next ;  a  God 
who  sees  it  to  be  for  the  best  that  there  should  be  sin  and  misery 
and  an  eternity  of  torment ;  a  being  perfectly  holy  and  pure, 
and  without  whom  nothing  exists,  yet  one  who  has  created  and 
still  permits  evil  and  crime.  Do  our  readers  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
our  version  ?  Let  them  read  the  following  article  from  the  last 
received  number  of  the  Anti*universalist : — 

UniversalisU  say,  that  as  God  desires  that  all  be  saved,  and 
has  all  power,  which  enables  him  to  carry  his  desires  into  exe- 
cution, it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  will  save  all.  Now 
the  fact  is,  he  no'more  desires  that  all  be  saved,  than  that  all  be 
pious  in  this  life.  Nor  has  he  power  to  save  all,  consistently 
with  the  plan  which  he  has  adopted  for  the  regulations  of  the 
universe,  any  more  than  he  has  power  to  prevent  sin  in  the  pre- 
sent world.  If,  then,  notwithstanding  his  desire  and  power,  he 
does  not  prevent  sin,  how  does  it  appear  that,  in  consequence  o€ 
these,  he  will  save  all  ?  The  fact  is,  had  Qod  seen  it  for  the- 
best,  he  never  would  have  made  man  as  he  is,  and  thus  not  only 
have  excluded  eternal,  but  temporal  sin  and  misery  from  the 
universe.  But  he  saw  this  not  to  be  for  the  best  He  saw  that 
it  was  better  to  have  such  a  state  of  free  agency  and  aecounta-^ 
biiity  as  exists  with  all  their  concomitant  consequences,  than  not 
to  have  it.  This  is  the  only  rational  way  for  accounting  for  the 
permission  of  sin  in  the  empire  of  Jehovah-— a  being  perfectly 
holy  and  good  himself.  Viewing  the  doctrine  of  endless  sin  and 
misery  in  this  Jight,  as  growing  out  of  the  present  system  of  free 
agency,  the  character  of  GcmI  remains  unimpeaohed,  and  the 
argument  that  his  desire  and  power  will  save  all,  falls  to  the 
ground.  He  has  no  desire  to  save  any  in  impenitence ;  nopower 
to  make  any  penitent  in  a  way  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  free 
agency  which  he  has  instituted  for  the  government  of  his  intelli- 
gent creatures. 

Again.  It  is  said,  that  the  wisdom  of  God  never  would  have 
permitted  him  to  select  a  plan  which  would  involve  the  endless 
misery  of  any  of  his  creatures,  but  would  have  enabled  him  to 
devise  a  way  by  which  this  would  be  avoided.  In  reply  to  tbis^ 
it  may  be  asked,  could  God  have  selected  a  plan  different  from 
the  present  one,  that  is,  could  he  consistently  with  his  wisdom  ? 
If  he  could,  why  did  he  not  adopt  one  that  would  exclude  tem^ 
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poral  miseiy  I  Bat  if  his  wisdom  did  not  enable  him  to  devise  li 
plan  to  exclude  temporal  misery,  how  know  oniversalists  that  it 
woald  exclude  eternal  misery  ? 

Have  we  exaggerated  the  picture  ? 

Is  it  not  strange  that  reasoning  beings  should  deliberately 
believe  all  this.  God  is  perfectly  holy  and  good,  yet  he  has  no 
power  to  save  all,  even  if  he  could  ;  he  is  omnipotent,  yet  he 
has  no  power  to  save  his  erring  and  blinded  creatures,  even  if  he 
would.  With  his  eyes  open,  he  creates  beings  into  infinite 
miaeiy.  With  a  perfect  knowledge  that  it  will  not  be  resisted, 
be  places  temptations  before  beings  whom  he  had  previously 
created  too  weak  to  withstand  it.  He  forms  a  sentient  creature, 
who,  of  himself,  can  do  nothing ;  and  punishes  him  that  he  haa 
not  been  formed  otherwise.  He  desifes  that  all  should  know 
him,  yet  he  leaves  us  to  guess  at  his  existence. 

What  nation  has  conceived  a  Ood  more  impotent,  more  incon- 
nstent,  or  more  tyrannical  than  this  ? 


DETAIL  OF  THE  PROJECTED  SETTLEMENT  OP  THE 

CATHOLIC  QUESTION, 
In  an  almtraei  of  Mr,  Peel'9  Speech  to  the  House  of  Commone. 

Thx  first  point  hinted  was  that  the  proposed  settlement  is  to  be 
fauil.  It  is  to  consist  of  the  following  points,  which  I  find 
abstracted  in  the  Morning  Chronicle : — 

Last  night  the  measures  which  have  been  looked  for  with  such 
anxiety  were  submitted  to  Parliament  by  Mr.  Peel,  in  a  long 
speech,  which  was  very  favourably  received  by  the  House. 

It  has  been  reported  with  much  confidence,  that  in  conseqdence 
of  the  opposition  the  measure  has  experienced  since  the  Royal 
ear  was  open  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  other  intriguers, 
Tery  considerable  changes  have  been  made  in  it,  so  as  to  render  it 
much  less  favourable  to  the  Catholics  thftn  was  originally 
intended.  Mr.  Peel  declared  these  reports  were  utterly  withoiU 
foundation.  *'  I  beg.  Sir,  (he  said)  in  contradiction  to  reports 
which  have  been  recently  circulated,  to  state  that  the  measure 
which  I  propose  this  day  is  the  measure  on  which  the  govern- 
ment had  resolved  previous  to  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  (hear, 
hear,  hear !)  I  say,  too,  that  we  have  not,  in  consequence  of  any 
objections  raised  since  that  time,  mcule  any  cUteration  in  the 
plan  we  then  proposed  (hear,  hear !) — ^that  not  only  the  sub- 
stance, hut  the  aetails  were  then  agreed  upon — and  that  in 
every  part  this  is  the  measure  which,  in  the  consideration  given 
the  subject  preceding  the  opening  of  Parliament,  we  had  re* 
solved  on." 

^  The  principle  of  the  measure,  (he  said)  is  the  abolition  of 
civil  diatinetions,  and  of  the  inequality  of  political  rights,  (loud 
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and  lon^  oontinuMl  ch«eriiig,)  Anotber  piincifile  pervades  the 
measure — ^it  is  the  ooainteBaiice  intact  and  ioviolabie  of  the  P^ 
testant  religion^  doctrine,  discipline,  and  govennaeot^  (cheers)  in 
sach  a  manner  as  to  reconcile  the  two  great  objects  of  Ike 
removal  of  restraints  on  the  civil  privileges  of  th^  Catholics 
with  the  foil  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  Established 
Church."  Roman  Catholic  Peera  and  Roman  Catholic  Cooh 
monen  are  to  be  placed,  with  respect  to  sitting  in  Parli^menty 
on  the  same  footing  as  Protestants,  there  beii^  no  poaitive 
distinction  existing  between  them  and  Membeia  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  Dissenters.  This  proposition  was  kwdly  cheered  by 
th,e  House. 

So  much  for  the  removal  of  disabilities. 

Before  proceedipg  to  notice  the  limitations  and  restrictions,  we 
shall  advert  to  a  point  which  ha^  on  former  occasions  given  rise 
to  much  excitement;  namely,  the  interference  of  the  Govemment 
with  the  exercise  of  the  CathoUcr^igion,  on  the  ground  of  the 
dependence  on  a  foreign  superior.  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  many 
other  great  men,  thought  the  admission  of  the  Catholics  to  their 
ei vU  rights  should  be  accompaaied  with  a  pioviaion  for  the  RoBian 
Catholic  Clergy,  by  way  of  ecdesiasttcal  security.  ''If I  am 
asked  (said  Mr.  Peel)  whether  I  have  any  securities  in  the  wi^ 
of  stipend,  or  interference  or  controul,  I  will  say  at  once  that  I 
have  none  ^cheers).  I  cannot  propose  an  incorporation  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  with  the  State,  nor  to  give  it  a  qualified 
establishment.  I  defer  to  those  feelings  which  have  been  excited 
with  regard  to  the  religious  part  of  the  question.  I  say  at  once, 
that  my  proposition  is,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  shall  not. 
be  considered  as  on  the  footing  of  an  establishment,  but  of  dissent. 
I  abandon  the  veto,  therefore,  first,  because  it  is  no  rational 
security ;  and  secondly,  because  objections  may  be  made  to  it 
which  are  not  worth  raising.  It  is  better  that  we  should  not  take 
securities  which  are  manifestly  of  no  efficacy.  It  would  be  ridi- 
culous, it  seems  to  me,  to  appoint  a  Commission  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Prelates,  to  testify  the  character  for  loyalty  of  a  candidate 
for  a  see  in  Ireland.  It  would  give  np  power  to  the  crown,  while 
it  would  impose  a  responsibility  on  the  crown."  As  to  the  exa- 
minations of  the  intercourse  with  the  See  of  Rome,  he  had  no 
desire  to  inspect  it,  and  he  believed  the  people  thought  the  Secre* 
tary  of  State  ought  no  more  to  interfere  in  the  spiritual  affairs  of 
the  church  of  Home  than  in  those  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,— 
Should  danger  ever  arise  lifter  the  abolition  of  the  civil  disabili- 
ties, he  should  not  hesitate  to  come  down  to  the  House,  and  ask 
for  a  law  to  interdict  intercourse  with  the  See  of  Rome,  and  to  re- 
quire all  correspondence,  lay  or  spiritual,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
inspection  of  Government. 

With  respect  to  the  securities  for  the  Establishment,  the  repeal 
of  the  declaration  against  Uansnbstantiation  would  b^  a  relief  to 
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PMxtestaato  as  well  ss  Catholics,  bat  it  was  no  looker  acppUoibltt. 
wben  the  estclojrioD  ahoald  be  removed.  He  proposed  the  reten- 
ticm  of  the  oath  of  Sa^remacy  by  Protestants,  and  he  hoped  that 
it  would  in  time  be  taken  by  all  others ;  bat  as  they  objected  to 
it  at  present,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  a  test  for  them  in  lien  of 
it  He  should  relieve  them  from  the  present  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  alijwration,  by  incorporatir.g  both  into  one«  freed  f«>m  the 
terms  at  present  obnoxious  to  the  Catholics. 

The  Catholics  are  to  have  all  offices  c^n  to  them;  with  two  . 
exceptions,  namely,  the  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Irelaad, 
and  Lord-Chancellor  of  England.  All  local  statutes  and  ordi- 
osoces  established  in  Universities,  Colleges,  or  Schools  to  which 
Catholics  cannot  now  be  admitted,  are  to  be  preserved  inviolate* 
The  law  relative  to  presentations  to  livings  is  also  to  remain  un* 
changed ;  and  if  any  Roman  Catholic  hold  an  office  to  which 
Church  Patronage  is  attached,  the  Crown  sWl  be  empowered 
to  transfer  the  right  of  presentation  to  a  commission.  Another 
provision  will  be,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  Roman  Ca-* 
tholic,  in  any  office,  to  advise  the  Crown  relative  to  the  appoint- 
ment to  any  situation  of  dignity  in  the  Established  Churob  of 
England  or  Ireland. 

Haviiig  disposed  of  the  principle  of  the  measure,  and  the 
limitations  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Protestant  mind,  Mr,  Peel 
next  applied  himself  to  a  subject  which  may  be  considered  ra- 
ther Irish  than  Catholic,  though  the  persons  chiefly  affected  will 
no  doi^  be  Catholics-«-namely,  the  elective  franchise.  What- 
ever regnlations  in  this  respect  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,  he  also  proposed  to  apply  to  the  oUier 
subjects  of  his  Majesty.  He  contended  that  for  the  sake  of  the 
improvement  of  the  moral  condition  of  Ireland,  a  change  in  the 
freehold  qualification  was  absolutely  necessary.  When  the  sub- 
ject was  before  Parliament  in  188d,  it  was  then  contended,  that, 
from  the  power  of  making  freeholders,  without  check  or  con- 
tionl,  the  disposition  to  divide  the  land  into  small  parcels  was 
_  i,  in  consequence  of  which  the  freeholders  were  the 
i  instilments  of  the  landed  Aristocracy.  Since  1820,  the 
eaeeof  the  Landlords  had  been  paralysed  by  the  Priests, 
who  had  taken  from  them  the  power  they  once  possessed,  and 
they  had  a  right  to  require  that  spiritual  influence  should  not  be 
esereiaedin  that  illegitimate  manner.  Practically,  the  ftnnchise 
in  Iidand  diffen  in  every  respeet  from  the  same  franchise  in  Eng- 
land, Che  system  in  Ireland  being  for  landlords  to  lease  lands  to 
■iiridto  gjon,  and  the  freehold  being  created  through  mtermedi-* 
ale  channels.  He  did  not,  however,  propose  to  assimilate  the 
syslein  of  Ireland  to  that  of  England,  but  to  raise  the  qnaliflca- 
ticMi.  Many  individuals,  whose  judgment  was  entitled  to  the 
greatest  weight,  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  raising  it  to  20/. 
but  he  was  inclined  to  be  satisfied  with  lOl.     At  present  ficti« 
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tioos  freeholds  are  created,  but  it  is  desirable  thiit  some  mode 
should  be  devised  of  ascertaining  the  value.  The  Assistant  Bar* 
rister  is  to  have  the  registration  of  the  Freeholds,  and  the  power 
of  making-  any  inquiry  he  may  think  proper  whether  the  Free* 
hold  exists.  With  a  view  to  gnatd  against  abuse  on  the  part  of 
this  Judge,  an  appeal  is  to  lie  from  his  decision,  as  to  the  title, 
to  the  Judge  of  Assize ;  and  if  there  is  any  doqbt  as  to  the  value, 
the  Freeholder  to  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  Jury. 

The  Bill  vnll  give  great  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  the  Con- 
tinent, on  account  of  the  restrictions  it  imposes  on  Jesuits.  *^  The 
[Murties  at  present '  here  {said  Mr.  Peel)  ought  not  to  be  inter- 
fered with ;  but  we  ought  to  know  their  number,  and  require  to 
have  their  names  registered.  We  are  entitled  to  require,  also, 
that  those  communities  which  are  bound  by  monastic  vows  shall 
not  extend  for  the  future.  There  will,  therefore,  be  a  provinon 
against  the  introduction  of  any  extraordinary  number  of  that 
cls^iss  of  men  into  this  country,  to  which  they  have  come  because 
other  countries  have  set  their  face  against  them.  ...  I  feel 
it  right  to  take  securities  against  the  extension  of  religious  com- 
munities the  members  of  which  owe  no  allegiance  to  any  body 
but  to  their  Superior,  who  is  resident  at  the  Court  of  Rome." 
Another  restriction  may  not,  perhaps,  be  palatable  in  Ireland — 
the  Bishops  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  titles  of  Sees  filled 
by  Bishops  of  the  English  Church. 

Such  are  the  heads  of  the  measure  submitted  by  Mr.  PeeL 
The  part  of  the  Bill  which  will  be  most  objected  to,  not  in  Par- 
liament but  in  Ireland,  will  be  the  raising  of  the  freehold  quali- 
fication. 
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Wb  present  in  this  number,  the  first  oration  delivered  4>n. the 
Sunday  morning  in  the  Founder's  Hall  Chapel,  and  it  is  intended 
that  they  shall  be  continued,  as  a  record  of  the  real  character  of 
the  proceedings  in  that  and  in  the  Cann<»i  Street  Chapel,  which 
led  to  the  persecution  and  impriftonoaent  of  the  Reverend  Orator; 
and  as  specimens  of  what  our  country  friends  may  expect  from 
him. 

The  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question,  which  now  seems  cer- 
tain, will  be  the  opening  of  the  more  important  question  of 
infidelity  as  a  state  question.  This  latter  question  is  not  so  much 
a  question  of  dvil  disabilities,  as  of  the  wasteful  expenditure 
which  religion  brmgs  on  the  state.  Inddek  are  not  excluded 
from  any  offices,  so  their  warfare  will  be  politically  with  religious 
taxation,  and  socially  with  the  religious  errors  and  supecstitions 
of  the  people. 
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FIRST  DISCOURSE 
Delivered  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Society  of  Um venal  Benevolence^ 

-in  Lonabn,  on  Sunday^  July  30»  1826, 
On  ike  Iiight  and  Duty  which  went  Individual  ha$  to  follow 
the  innocent  dictates  of  his  own  Reason  in  Matters  of  a  re*- 
ligious  Nature, 

By  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor^  BA.  &  M.R.C.8. 
Chaplain  of  the  Society,  and  Orator  of  the  Christian  Evidence 

Society. 

Mrn  and  BRKTHRBN^-Tfae  sabject  on  which  i  am  now  to  ad- 
dress you  has  been  annoonced  more  than  two  years  ago,  in  the 
circniais  of  the  Society  of  Universal  Benevolence,  institated  in 
Dnblin,tobethesubjectof  the  FIRST  discoarse  that  should  be 
delivered^so  soon  as  means  should  be  sufficient  to  insure  a  con- 
venient house  of  conmgation  for  its  membcfrs.  That  subject 
is  '*  The  right  and  duty  which  every  individfital  has  to  jfbUow 
the  innoeeni  dictates  of  kis  own  reason  in  matters  of  a  religious 
nature/' 

As  it  move  than  conies  within  a  possibilHy,  that  in  this  lai^e  ' 
sssembly,  and  on  this  novel  occasion,  tiiere  may  be  some  who 
come  not  prepared  to  hear  me  with  that  favourable  preposses- 
sion, and  indulgent  partiality,  which  more  popular  preachers 
anticipate  and  experience,  I  shall  be  content  in  reaping  from  a 
severer  criticism  the  moral  fruit  of  a  stricter  observation,  and 
gladly  I  take  op  the  hazard  of  their  censure  upon  the  pledge  of 
their  attention ;  they  are  to  judge — let  them  hear  <Uligently» 
that  they  may  judge  justly. 

'*  The  right  and  duty  which  every  individual  has  to  follow 
the  innocent  dictates  of  his  own  reamm  in  matter e  of  a  religious 
nature,*'  is  the  text  which  a  quoram  of  the  Society  of  Universal 
Benevolence  officially  published,  as  a  definition  of  the  principle, 
iBoie  technically  called  ''The  right  of  private  judgmep^t.'' 
.  That  shorter  phrase  for  expressing  the  same  sense  might  have . 
been  adopted,  but  that  the  Committee  Twhose  language,  and  not 
mine,  it  is)  wished  to  avoid  a  phrase  wnich,  from  its  almost'  ex- 
closive  appropriation  to  controversial  divinity,  might  ^esp|eciallv  , 
in  the  sister  kingdom,  wherein  this  Society  was  first  instituted) 
bear  a  cadence  of  unnecessary  and  certainly  unintended  offence. 

The  right  of  private  judgment  is  indeed  the  great  principle 
on  which  the  Protestant  religion  professes  to  be  founded.  If 
there  be  no  such  right,  then  religion  is  altogether  without 
fonndation,  and  the  Protestant  can  put  in  no  plea  to  justify  his 
secession  from  the  Church  of  Rome.     ^ 

The  right  of  private  judgment  is  carried  still  further,  and . 
involved  in  the  very  name  itself  of  a  oraiKNTER,  he  beings  in  ' 
relation  to  the  Protestant  Established  Church  what  that  Church 
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as  a  body  is  with  respect  to  the  Cbvreh  of  Rome — a  proieMler 
against  its  autliority,  and  &  distenier  from  its  doctrines. 
'>  2.  Bat  the  dissenter,  inastoucb  as  ttie  very  name  impties  one 
who  thinks  differMly,  shdilld  at  teas!  be  one  who  tMn^f;  and, 
thinking  fbr  himself  (and,  by  the  vety  n&me  he  bears,  professing' 
to  46  so),  Mb  is  of  all  tAM  most  boand  to  recognise  and  respect 
the  right  of  thinking  in  others,  to  whatever  e^rtent  ikey,  in  their 
tarn,  majr  |>rotest  against  aUd  dilsent  from  himself. 

The  Hght  of  private  judgment  is  thai  rigfit  whose  inviolable 
sanctity  is  the  security  of  oar  existence  in  the  scale  of  rational 
beings ;  it  is  the  charter  of  our  liberty  as  Britons ;  it  is  the  diadem 
q{  our  majesty  as  men  ;  and,  When  it  shali  com«  to  tie  at  the  foot 
pf  a  tyrant,  or  to  depend  on  the  suflhige  of  a  oooitei^fllt  iimctions 
of  morality  whatever  most  neeesiarny  share  its  degrkdsEtiott/  aiMl 
perieh  with  it.  Mao  cui  no  longer  be  yfrtnoos  IhAd  he  Is  vuwtf 
and,  when  be  ceases  lo  be  free,  nniversal  hypocrisy  and  Mp^f* 
stitionwill  triumph  over  his  degradation,  and  inBoee*<^  tmd 
peace  will  take  their  flight  for  ever. 

^  But  the  right  of  private  judgmeni^  Which,  ill  iM8  ^tMdet 
view  6f  it,  as  the  most  essential  and  indefeasible  of  the  ngbtft  of 
man,  no' one,  as  he  feels  hinaself  lo  be  a  omn.  oonkl  coniistetMy 
surrender  from  himself,  or  vvithold  from  another ;  this  right  de-* 
manded,  in  the  view  of  our  Committee,  a  tdote  distinct  and  tpe^ 
cific  definition  of  its  bearings  As  applicable  to  the  present  Mte  ttf 
ttie  religioos  oemmnnity  in  general,  and  to  the  claims  whieh  this 
iSociety  has  in  particolar  to  the  patronage  of  the  pablic,  and  to 
the  protection  of  the  laws. 

;Tb  the  term  right  the  Oommittee  havefiddedUMtwhjeh 
follows  from  the  possession  of  a  right— the  daty  of  nttiateinitig^ 
and  exercising  that  right ;  for,  in  proportion  as  a  right  Is  pi^oioua 
and  consequential,  the  dntv  of  jealously  guarding  and  vigllftAUy 
exercising  it  becomes  binding  and  imperative  upon  its  posseseotft 
— io  be  indiflbrent  to  it  is  a  species  of  moral  suicide — ^to  sollbr  ft 
to  be  wrested  from  us  is  cowardice-^'^D  sUTteOder  it  is  trea«m»^ 

Man  therefore^  having  a  right,  has  also  n  rffHy  and  Mig^U^n 
lo  follow  the  innocent  dictates  of  his  own  feaabn  in  matten  Of  a 
religious  nature. 

The  term  innoceni  seems  an  unnecessary  adjective  16  be 
applied  to  the  dictates  of  reasmi,  fbr  reason  never  did  «sd  nevM 
edn  dictate  ai^  line  of  oondoct  but  that  which  ie  innocent.  Bttt 
the  word  was  added,  ^m  a  feeliogof  exeeaiivecaation^andl  a 
labour  on  the  part  of  the  eaetmittee  to  avoid,  (if  avoided  it  nigbl 
be),  even  the  possibility,  of  beinff  so  mislinderstood>  as  that  in 
their  anxiety  to  awaken  in  every  imKvidttd^  k  iMSe  and  filing 
of  his  being  possessed  of  so  sacred  n  |[>i»rog»liVe,  ft  fthoilld  for  one 
moment  bethot^bt,  that  this  right  ^tvMl  be  beM  dr  dsei«1sed  by 
any  miln  or  aar  set  ^  mo;  u> anbVeit  the  imiunoniit  IMIttg' ^ 
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iBhenal  benevokntte,  or  trenefa  opoD  the  equally  indefeaaiMe. 
equally  nered  right  of  every  and  of  all  other  mem. 

For  the  right  of  foUowiog  the  dictates  of  his  own  reason,  is  the 
light  of  a  man,  as  being  reasonable,  and  he  who  claims  it  fdr 
himseir,  is  obliged  in  consistency  and  eqoity,  to  respect  its  exer- 
eise  in  othen,  even  when  it  shall  lead  them  to  eoneUisions  tiie 
oost  opposite  to  his  own. 

To  himself,  and  to  hhnself  alone;  each  man  oWes  the  fidelity 
of  that  seli^xamination  by  which  he  may  become  assared,  that 
it  is  the  dictate  of  his  reason  tbi^  he  follows,  or  thai  his  reason 
hath  at  least  given  its  consent  to  the  auibority  which  he  obeys. 
Of  which  dnty,  the  reward  will  be,  and  it  is  as  ^cceedkig  great 
xewafd— peace  at  home !  a  satisfaction  in  his  own  bosom,  a  con- 
seiooness  of  his  own  dignity  and  worth  in  the  scale  of  intelli- 
gence, a  joy  so  peifect  and  entire  as  hypocrites  can  never  feign, 
ner  sinners  feel. 

As,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  neglect  of  this  duty  of  sell^xa- 
BRualaon,  Oe  penalty  and  punishment  is,  j[a  grievous  punishment) 
aperpeteal  state  of  war  and  conflict  in  the  mind,  and  cense- 
qoently  of  distaste  and  discontent,  against  all  swronnding  ob- 
jects. 

2.  To  every  other  man^-^adi  individual  claiming  and  exercis- 
ing this  right  ef  following  the  innocent  dictates  of  his  own 
ieason,<-*owes  the  roost  sacrod  oUigation  of  respecting  that  right, 
that  he  oppose  no  force  of  influence  or  power  to  controal  or  bias 
the  decisions  of  another, — ^nor  indulge  a  momentfs  sensation  of 
displeaflnreoroffMice,when  those  d^isions  are  not  so  wise^and 
JQrt,  or,  may  be  wiser  and  jusier  than  his  own. 

The  possibility  of  the  stretching  or  over-straining  of  this  right 
and  duty  in  every  man  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  reason,^— 
to  the  allowing  or  consecrating  of  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
oibece,  or  to  the  outraging  of  the  common  sense  and  general 
iotercets  of  society,  as  if  it  ooold  be  pretended  that  the  following 
the  dictates  ef  his  own  reason,  could  lead  any  man  to  mistake  the 
eternal  and  immutable  distinctions  betweenrigbt  and  wreng,  to 
take  vice  to  be  virtue,  or  the  property  of  another  to  be  his  own— - 
IS  snpereeded  by  the  deflnition  itself— lAe  dietaXe^  of  rsaeon ;  lor 
leason  is,  eoiM^enffonai,  it  implies  and  signifies  in  the  word  itself, 
ooMP^RiaoM.  No  man  in  solitude  or  segregation  from  Uie  com^ 
nikonwealth  of  human  interest^  and  human  feelings,  is  or  can 
pretend  to  be  rational — for  it  is  the  distinct  possession  of  this 
(aealty  of  compartng,  and  of  abiding  a  comparison,  which  raises 
a  man  above  the  intellectoal  level  of  a  brute^  which  is  the 
very  charter  that  ascertains  his  character  as  a  man,  and  binds  him 
to  society. 

How  absolutely*  sufficieat  in  itself,  and  supreme  above  all 
anthoritaes  whatever,  the  guidance  of  reason  is,  to  lead  us  to  the 
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practice  of  iill  virtue,  and^  to  the  knowledge  of  all  truth,  i«  seeo 
and  felt  10  the  conscioiuiiess  tbiat  we  all  have,  thiU  we  can  never, 
stumble  into  vice  or  error,  but  when  we  neglect  or  outrage  its 
sacred  dictates— nor  can  men  by  any  means  be  reclaimed  from 
vice  or  error,  but  as  the  supreme  authority  of  reason  is  reinstated 
in  their  minds,  her  wrvmgs  redressed,  her  rights  restored— This 
only  is  emancipation. 

Till  it  can  be  shown  that  there  ever  was,  or  could  be,  any  sort 
of  actions  or  line  of  conduct  that  was  wrong,  and  of  thai  wrong 
reason  would  not  have  warned  us,— or  right,  and  of  that  right 
reason  vrould  not  have  instructed  us:— or  till  language  will  bear 
90  great  a  solecism  as  that  it  should  be  said,  that  such  or  such  an 
action  Was  very  right  but  yet  very  nnreasfonable,— or  verjf  wrong 
but  yet  it  was  what  reason  recommended  to  us.— We  must  admit 
our  reason  to  be,  if  not  an  infallible,  at  least  a  sufficient  guide,  at 
least  our  only  guide ;  and  for  its  very  subjectness  to  error  and 
delusion,  the  more  vigilantly  to  be  guarded,  the  more  faithfully 
to  be  heeded  by  us.  Tis  like  the  fable  and  shield  of  Minerva^ 
which  fell  from,  heaven  to  be  the  security  and  pledge  of  the 
existence  of  her  favoured  city — that  being  surrendered  by  a  trai- 
tor, or  seized  by  an  enemy — imperial  Troy  must  perish. 

All  men  who  address  or  council  others,  even  they  who  are  so 
bold  and  wicked  as  to  claim  for  their  addresses  and  counsels  the 
character  of  a  more  than  human  authority,  yet  succumb,  (and  are 
obliged  to  do  so)  to  the  ultimate  and  deciisive  award  of  each 
man's  particular  reason.  An  embassy  from  heaven  itself,  ere  it 
oould  be  allowed  to  dischargie  ito  freight  on  the  shores  of  civilized . 
humanity,  must  first  do  quarantine  to  the  laws  of  nhe  human  im- 
((erstanding,  and  strike  the  top-gallant  of  dictation  before  the 
supreme  authority  of  reason. 

Millions  of  objections  may  be  urged  from  a  whole  world's  ex- , 
perience  of  the  absurdities,  the  contradictions,  and  the  monstrous 
conclusions,  to  which  in  the  best  exercise,  men  have  ever  had  of. 
the  ri^rht  of  private  judgement,  they  have  fallen ;  all  equally  pur- 
filing  the  truth,  all  as  certainly  deviating  into  infinite  and  inter- 
minable error.* 

The  mind  of  Socrates  himself,  was  for  a  moment  startled  at  the 
frightful  anfractuosities  of  reason,  into  a  hasty  wish  of  sotise super- 
natural means  of  correcting  her  aberrations,  or  increasing  fa^ 

♦So  thai  the  character  of  man  at  a  too  hasty  glance  seemed  to  justK^^the 
melancholy  pictore  of  the  poet  :— 

*'  A.  being  darkly  wise  and  mdely  great. 
In  doubt  his  mind  or  body  to  prefer ; 
Bom  hut  to  die,  and  reasoning  bot  to  err. 
Created  half  to  rise,  and  half  to  fall ; 
Great  lord  of  all  things,  yet  a  prey  to  all ; 
Sole  j uajfi  of  triith,  in  endless  error  hurled ; 
The  glvry,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world. 
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.|x>wer.  But  a  happier  moment'*  thought  would  have  discovered 
ID  the  very  extentr  and  infinity  of  conflicting  opinions,  ^n  evidence 
at  oBce  of  the  energy  and  intrinsic  dignity  of  reason,  whose  nature 
u  to  act ;  which,  being  compressed  and  outraged,  must  act  thus — 
like  the  misgoverned  powers  of  steam  in  the  destruction  of  its 
own  apparatus — but,  which  being  directed  to  the  end  for  which 
it  was  dSesigned,  the  same  almighty  velocity  which  dashes  our 
▼etsel  OD  the  rook,  would  have  borae  her  into  the  port,  have 
conBtitotedher  the  queen  of  the  ocean,  and  her  triumph  over  sub- 
jugated nature. 

The  heart  of  any  intelligent  individual  in  this  assembly,  which 
hath  been  so  faithful  to  itself  as  to  observe  its  own  actings,  shall 
to  itself,  supply  me,  with  the  last  argument  on  whicii  1  will  in- 
sist in  demonstration,  of  the  {^b^olute  9iific%en<:y  of  attending  to 
.  the  dictates  of  our  reason,  and  its  ample  power  to  reclaim  us  from 
all  vice, and  le%d  us  to  all  virtue.  Let  but  the  question  be,  '*  when 
was  that  heart'6  peace  ever  surrendered  or  brought  in  hazard/*  but 
when  other  dictates  than  those  of  reason  confused  licr  perceptions 
and  perplexed  her  counsels?  or  when  did  that  sorrowful  feeling 
of  vexa(  ion  and  ciiagriii  which  some  men  call  repentance  eyet 
disturb  bis  £»erenity,  but  when  some  act  or  actions  of  his  life  had 
been  such  as  would  not  bear  reflection,  because  tliev  had  not 
received  the  sanction  of  reason. 

Even  «tnn^4r,  in  the  perpetration  of  the  very  acts  which  make 
them  such,  and  in  the  desperate  resources  wiiich  they  fly  (o,  of 
intoxication,  in  order  to  drive  reason  from  her  seat,  and  of  religion 
in  order  to  prevent  her  ever  coming  back  again  ;  that  is,  the  very 
worst  of  men  under  the  very  worst  of  circumstances,  discover,  net 
«s  it  is  thought,  the  weakness  and  the  impotence  of  reason,  but 
her  almighty  power,  and  her  irresistible  sovereignty. 

Why  else  is  the  profligate  and  licentious  man,  ere  hecaaaban- 
don  himself  to  the  delirium  of  his  vices,  obliged  to  shutout  reason, 
as  with  bars  of  iron,  for  fear  her  very  faintest  whispers,  her  still 
small  voice,  of  loudor  terror  than  the  cannon's  roar,  should 
awaken  his  spell-bound  senses,  and  summon  him  to  the  tribunal 
of  reflection* 

Why  else  hath  the  tyrant  and  oppressor  of  enslaved  and  in- 
sulted millions,  amidst  his  armed  legions,  felt  himself  unsafe,  and 
shuddered  at  the  apprehension  of  a  single  sentence,  which  the 
wit  of  a  solitary  philosopher  might  level  against  him — the  keen 
sarcastic  jibe,  that  like  the  lightning's  sl^ft  too  subtle  to  be 
caught,  too  swift  to  be  withstood,  hath  power  to  break  through  all 
his  guards,  to  snatch  the  usurped  laurel  from  his  brow,  and  throw 
Jiifflinto  endless  infamy. — So  Nero  trembled  at  the  wit  of  Juvenal, 
and  Cromwell  died  when  Titus  wrote. 

Of  reason  then,  no  less  can  be  acknowledged,  than  that  she.is 
above  aU  things,  and  over  all  intelligent  natures;  over  the  best. 
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ai  obedient  to  her  dietates :  oter  th«  wbrst,  at  not  excepted  fh>iiif 
her  power.  Her  seat  it  the  bosom  of  the  almigrhty ;  her  voiee  is 
the  harmony  of  all  rational  minds :  irfnae  can  exist  only  in  th^ 
atmosphere  of  her  inllnenee>  and  happiness  leans  npon  the  pillars 
of  her  throne. 

If  snch  be  the  power  of  reason,  the  right  and  dnty  of  folio  Wing 
its  dictates,  is  precious  above  all  other  rigiits,  and  binding  aboi^e 
all  otherdnties— a  dnty,  which  each  man  mast  discharges  to  WM- 
self,  ere  he  can  be  capaMe  of  any  other  dnty  ;  a  right  whi^^h  each 
man  most  maintain  for  himself,  or  sink  below  the  levef  of  a 


And  this  right  and  dOty,  in  what  is  called  matters  of  religion, 
becomes  the  more  necessary  to  be  veiy  jealously  looked  to ;  not 
merely  because  of  the  overwheming  Ideas  of  sanctity  and  antho* 
rity  with  which  religion  is  inseparably  connected ;  but  i)ecaa8e, 
by  a  haost  strange  assimilation,  it  Is  in  such  matters  chiefly^  that 
men,  and  very  good  hearted  and  amiable  men,  have  been  most 
ready  to  surrender  and  give  up  the  use  of  their  own  reason,  and 
even  imagined  it  to  be  a  merit  to  resign  themselves  over,  like  the 
plastic  wax,  to  take  whatever  fmpi^ssions  the  cunning  or  power 
of  others  might  impress  upon  them. 

Vice,  in  all  her  other  forms  hath  been  eamparatively  modest ; 
she  pilfers  and  purloins  from  oor  moral  wealth,  but  never  bank- 
rupts us  entirely.  The  intemperate  man  proposes  to  himself  from 
time  to  time  the  inienihn  of  returning  to  virtue ;  the  oppressor 
meditates  purposes  of  Aiture  benevolence ;  the  treach^rons,  te- 
grets  the  supposed  necessity  of  his  duplicity,  and  long^  and 
wishes  again  to  be  honest 

Bttt  he  who  renounces  the  dictates  of  his  own  reason,  throws 
up  the  very  capacity  of  being  virtuous,  becomes  the  creature  that 
craft  may  make  him,  a  mere  machine  or  nonentity  in  the  scale  of 
moral  existence  as  we  too  often  see  such  incapable  of  being  in- 
spired with  a  generoussentiment,orof  speaking  the  truth,  e'en 
an  he  were  to  try  to  do  so. 

Allow  me  to  remove  the  scene  from  all  contigoity  to  existing 
circumstances ;  and  you  shall  see  the  moral  mischief  of  stifling 
the  dictates  of  reason,  in  its  own  uncovered  deformity. — ^Imagine 
1^  colony  of  the  sincerest  professors  of  any  religious  community  m 
this  country  to  be  established  on  the  distant  shores  of  Turkey,  or 
on  any  part  of  those  extensive  regions,  where  fh>m  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Qanms,  the  faith  of  tf ohammed  at  this  day  triumphs  over 
the  insnllea  reasonof  a  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  our  fellow- 
men. 

Th&re,  unquestionabiy,  as  among  uil  other  religionists,  the 
superabundant  zeal  of  the  native  Moslems  would  more  than  in- 
vite our  settlers  to  partake  of  the  blessings  of  salvation,  as  pro- 
pounded in  their  holy  Koran.  Their  aflTection  for  our  adols  would 
overbear  our  want  of  appetite,  and  perhaps  a  liUle  force  in  so 


Mod  a  cMse  wottM  appear  the  dietale  of  C^mi^,  as  well  as  of 
nkfa ;  while  their  most  tivelpr  gratitude  woi>ld  reward  the  strong 
4ige8lioB  which  recerved  their  dogmas  without  a  mimii<ir«  or  Che 
eonauimnate  hypocrisy  that  made  the  hest  show  of  doing  so* 

Would  not  such  a  state  of  things,  even  in  a  coqnCry  where  re* 
ligiooB  prosecutions^  are  not  ktiown,  necessarily  gife  the  greatest 
advantages  to  the  wont  men,  and  operate  as  a  perpetual  dar* 
^xmragement  to  sincerity  and  troth  I 

In  such  a  state  of  things  the  more  wicked  a  man  ^waa,  aod^^e 
less  conscience  he  ma<^  of  imposture  and  deeeit,  the  loikk^ 
would  .be  his  profossions  of  religion,  the  more  frequent  ;hts 
prostrations  at  the  Caaba,  and  the  more  rude  and  boisterous  his 
opi>ositioD  to  those  whose  conscience  had  been  less  compliant 
than  bis  own. 

The  moftia  themselves  would  patronise  tlie  bvpocrisy  that  did 
so  much  honour  to  UieircWmnertfoelo/ion,  while  the  only  truly 
good  and  honest  men  among  them-— the  men,  who  having  first 
inquired  into  the  foundations  of  $hat  religkxi,  were  led  to  doubt, 
and  doubting,  would  not  be  so  mean  and  cowardly  as  to  ooneeal 
or  deny  their  doubt,  would  be  branded  with  opprobrious  names, 
and,  if  not  put  to  death  or  imprisoned  (as  none  in  those  barbarous 
eooatries  are)  on  account  of  their  opposition  to  the  established 
religion,  yei  virtually  left  to  die  by  the  Imgenng  but  certain 
ostracism  which  withdraws  the  social  support  and  oountenanee 
without  which  man  cannot  live. 

Thus,  among  eo  many  millions  of  nrankind,  from  no  other 
cause  than  the  not  allowing  every  man  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
his  own  reason,  or  discountenancing  those  who  do  so,  the  highest 
teputation  for  sanctity  and  holiness  is  awarded  to  tbe  best 
practised  hypocrite— Imposture  tramples  upon  the  neck  of  Virtue, 
and  the  religion  of  the  Koran,  with  all  ita  mighty  to-de  of  atone- 
ment for  sin  and  pardon  for  sinners,  has  no  mercy  upon  hones 
men. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  this  remote  landscape  (and  way  ihe  like 
of  it  always  be  very  remote)  in  the  sufficient  conviction  whieh 
the  centemplatlon  of  it  has,  I  hope,  established  in  our  mindsi,  of 
tiie  immeasurable  mischief  of  suppressing  or  coercing  •the'rigtit4>f 
privsrte  Judgment,  or  making  it  any  man's  interest  to  profess,  or  4o 
seem  to  profess,  a  religion,  which,  whatever  it  be  in  itself,  tailh. 
failed  to  command  the  unsophisticated  convictions  of  his  mind. 

To  cut  off  the  communication  between  the  heart  -and  she 
toi^ae,and  to  make  it  politically  expedient  for  the  4naawho 
tliinka  one  thing  to  speak  another,  is  to  spoil  tfll  harme«yof 
aweet  concord  in  society,  and  to  make  every  house  of  prayer,  in 
more  than  a  figurative  sense,  a  den  ofihieves. 

If  1  have  now  established  the  conviction  in  your  minds,  wimsh 
ft  haa  been  ray  purpose  to  establish — if  I  ha^e  proved  the  right 
and  duty  wbiofa  every  individual  has  to  foHow  the  dictales  of  k 
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own  reason  Id  matters  of  a  religious  natuce^iny  bttsioess  w«!Lh 
this  argumeDt  is  entirely  finished,  and  I  have  only  now  to  dis- 
charge the  delightful  task  to  which  all  addresses  Trom  this  pla.€& 
will  be.  evermore  exclusively  appropriated-^the  Inculcation  of 
Mcral  Duties. 

We  are  men^  and  in  that  relation  which  we  stand  to  eaoh 
other  all  our  duties  originate ;  that  duty  more  especially  which 
arises  from  our  conviction  that  we  inherit,  by  the  charter  of  onr 
rational  nature,  this  sacred  and  indefeasible  right — binds  us  to 
maintain  the  same,  in  the  temper  and  spirit  of  that  liberal,  frank, 
and  alTectionate  allowance  of  the  same  right  in  all  other  men 
which  we  claim  and  wish  them  to  yield  to  us-r-and  that  we  for- 
get not  that  pur  claim  is  first  to  be  put  in  upon  ourselves,  that  we 
may  be  able,  as  much  as  possible,  to  ascertain  that  we  do  consult 
the  dictates  of  our  own  reason  ;  for,  if  there  be  no  tyrant  at  home, 
no  stubborn  habits  of  passion  and  prejudice  (which  are  a  sort  of 
superstition  which  the  mind  too  often  impels  upon  itself),  there 
is  no  extraneous  imposition  w^ich  will  be  able  long  to  sutidue 
our  freedom,  or  to  prevent  our  happiness. 

Gentlemen  !  We  are,  and  we  profess  ourselves  to  be  sincere 
friends  of  the  whole  human  race;  and  this  profession  itself  is 
Tirtue,  in  that  it  cannot  pass  through  the  mind,  though  never  so 
transiently,  without  leavincp  there  the  perfume  of  its  sweet  es- 
sence, a  disposition^  a  trttfA,  to  cultivate  and  realize  the  noble 
sentiment. 

As  members  of  the  Society  of  Universal  Benevolence,  which 
we  this  day,  after  a  long  and  vexatious  suspension,  are  enabled 
to  resume,  onr  concern  is  not  so  much  to  show  ourselves  the 
diompions  as  the  lovers  of  the  troth,  and  in  her  cause  we  have  no 
banners  to  unfurl  but  the  evidence  of  our  spotless  integrity,  no 
warfare  to  maintain  but  sach  as  may  call  us  perchance  to  endure 
wrongs,  but  never  to  do  any. 

The  temper  of  truth  is  an  amiable  temper.  "  No  tint  of  words 
can  spot  her  snowy  mantle,  nor  chymic  power  turn  her  sceptre 
into  iron/' 

Remember  we  then  for  ever  (and  this  onr  name  and  profession 
ot  UniverMal  Bcnwolence  shall'prompt  our  remembrance)  that 
all  men  are  our  brethren,  and  that  no  one  can,  under  any  circum- 
ataooes,  lose  a  .bothers  right,  to  be  aided,  protected,  and 
honoured  by  us—  if  that  he  be  wicked  that  we  may  recover  him 
to  virtne^-if  that  he  be  virtuous  that  we  may  imitate  his  good 
example.  That  the  principles  which,  by  any  kind  of  taking  or 
mistaking  them,  can  excite  a  moment's  animosity,  or  lead  men  to 
withdraw  their  confidence,  to  check  the  flow  of  their  affection, 
or  inhibit  the  affkbility  and  good  nature  of  their  conversation— 
those  principles,  by  whatever  name  called,  or  to  whatever 
authority  ascribed,  are  bad  and  wicked  principles,  and  the  sooner 
a  man  gels  rid  of  them  the  better ;  for  those  only  are  good  prio- 
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ctples  which  make  good  men,  and  they  only  are  ^ood  men  who 
are  good-natured'  men.  Let  ns  analyze  our  every  sentiment  by 
the  test  of  this  sure  chemistry,  and,  if  it  should  fatally  prove  that 
we  have  failed  of  knowing'  any  thing  which  man  should  know, 
at  leaal  we  shall  noC  have  failed  of  doing  all  that  men  can  do. 
Abd  if  there's  a  Power  Supreme,  he  must  delight  in  virtue ;  and 
that  which  he  deHghts  In  must  be  happy.  May  Universal  Bene- 
volenee  possess  and  fill  your  hearts,  and  peace  be  yours  for  ever. 
Farewell  f 


Opmions  of  the  '*  Reforming  Optimist,"  delivered  at    the 
Hryb-eireet  Atheneum,  the  I5th  February ^  and  1st  Mard^j 
{see"  The  Lron;*  Vol.  3,  No,  8,  p.  2S0j,on  the  suigfeet  of  the 
INCREASE  OF  CRIMES. 

Mr.  Reader, — Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  almost  suspect  thai 
this  subject  hasTbeen  broQght  forward;  in  order  to  put  my  opti- 
mism to  the  test,  for  I  see  some  of  my  opponents  rejoicing,  from 
a  belief,  that  I  am  exceedingly  puzzled,  and  will  never  be  able  to 
extricate  myself  from  the  cunninpc  anestions,  already  laid  down 
for  my  solution,  viz :  how  an  equittwle  and  benevolent  deify  could 
have  designed  such  shocking  increase  of  crimes,  up  to  Burke, 
the  Edinburgh  murderer  ? 

Very  far  from  being  puzzled,  or  wishing  in  the  least  to  shuffle 
the  question,  I  shall  tegin  by  giving  such  an  account  of  the  pre- 
sent tncreostng  state  of  crimes,  that  will  strike  you  with  much 
more  horror,  than  anything  yon  heard  before  on  this  subject,  and 
will  indnce  the/nost  Mceptical  to  exclaim :  how  can  there  be  any 
Godt  Still,  I  shall  proceed  immediately  to  draw,  from  the  fact 
ilBelf,  six  corollaries  or  assumptions,  that  will  surely  astonish 
many  in  this  assembly. 

1  will  maintain  in  those  corollaries : — 

lat. — That  the  most  active  and  warm-hearted  reformers  are 
the  primitive  cause  of  the  increase  of  crimes. 

8od.-^That  such  increase  of  crimes  is  as  much  in  the  order  of 
natore,  and  consequently  as  rtgA^*  and  necessary  as  any  other 
best  social  arrangements  or  modifications  of  matter. 

3rd. — ^That  the  present  state  of  crimes  constitute  in  fact  the 
ben  poMible  state  that  can  be  imagined  TO-dat,  in  order  to  con- 
fer upon  the  presently  existing  masses,  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  happiness. 

4tii.  That,  in  reality,  all  human  beings  (and,  indeed,  everv 
being  upon  earth,  and  most  likely  every  existence  in  the  universe) 
do  enjoy  a  diare  of  happiness  proportionate  to  their  organiza^ 
ikms,  that  is  to  say,  a  perfect  relative  equality  of  happiness  ; 
while  the  progressive  diffusion  of  knowledge  carries  them, 
iovariably,  towards  the  most  perfect  positive  equality. 

dth.— That  the  increase  of  crimes  must  necessarily  increase  the 
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^»nlwrori(eforQeis>aiidUi6uicnaiie  of  vefomers  iociMae  ilw 
jaBmber  of  crimei,  mthi^  prevefsUing  the  increase  sfhappmesm 
SnMUelcmBm^ 

eth.^'Axidihnt^aiUngtKA^  mMug  poweo  will  find  Ihein* 
•elves  posseased  with  Mch  ^joaptogi  of  motfl  kaowlec|ge,  es  to  to 
'Compelled  to  beoone  Reforming  OpiimaU,  to  sappress  the 
caiiies  of  crimet  altogether,  and  to  confer^  gndnelly,  the  utmost 
amount  ofimaginaJi>le  felicity,  upon  the  oniveiaaU^  of  the  in- 
habitants  of  these  islands,  of  all  other  islands,  and,  utlimalelyY 
of  the  whole  surface  of  the  oontioents  of  our  ^lobe. 

if  I  sueoeed  in  oonviBciog  yon  of  the  invariable /mtJk  of  sach 
SMUwy  tioiip,  and  if  I  render  tangible  to  yon  that  man  ccmUL  n€t>er 
hcnfc  etffcfH  a  supreme  degree  ofhappmeae,  or  any  happinesa 
at  all,  in  any  other  way  but  through  the  pragreeeion  society  is 
undergoing,  then  your  minds,  expanded  by  such  important  moral 
diaeoveriea,  will,  for  ever,  ia|wess  your  hearts  with  .gratitude  and 
love  towards  the  supremely  ^  wise,  equitable  and  benevolcni 
though  yet  unknown  deiiy  that  rules  the  universe ;  and  proa 
will  have  no  objection  to  repeat  with  me  the  most  truly  religtoum 
creed  thai  was  ever,  to  my  luiowlec|ge,  composed  by  a  baman 
being. 

All  ntun  Is  >bHl  jtrt^  aataova  to  thee, 

AW  chance,  direction  which  ^hwi  cnnstJMl  «cc  t 

All  dlMord,  htrmony,  not  understood  ;    . 

All  partial  irfl,  unlrorsal  good  ; 

And  i^lte  .ef  pride.  In  ofrlng  reaKMi**  apile, 

doe  tnHh  is  deer,  «4iatef  er  is,  is  righu 

P0PB« 

But  should  I  ^1  in  my  Attempt,  you  will  at  lea^  ^erant  that  I 
am  the  mostooneiWfnl'Of  a11  deists,  and  acknowledge  the  high 
superiority  (and  oonsc^teiy  consequents)  of  my  doctrines  above 
those  of  the  maierialieU. 

When  I  attempt  to  define  the  word,  crtme»  I  find  that,  like  the 
words  e»il^  hapfrinesc^  4ec»,  it  does  not  express  a  positive,  inva* 
riable  state  of  tbmgs,  but  a  relative  or  comparative  state  between 
tbingi.  I  find  that  it  had  diflleient  meanings,  durii|g»diflreiVDt 
periods  of  the  history  of  the  same  nations ;  that  it  had,  and  ban 
yet,  a  different  meaning  among  the  various  nations  of  the  world  ; 
and  lastly  I  pat»ive,  that  even  the  various  seots,  parties  or  classes 
ef  interests,  in  the  same  nation,  define  it  in  a  quite  different  man- 
ner ;  in  &ct,I  see,  like  Lafimtainej  in  his  fable  of  the  fVolf^nd 
the  Lamb,  that  '*  La  raieon  du  plus  fori  est  toujonre  la  mett- 
Uwre/*  The  right  of  the  jtix>ngest  is  alway  the  best ;  and  I  see  also^ 
with  Mr.  Reader,  that,  owh  aeiione  are  called  criminalbyrulers 
and  iegialaiore,  wkick  im  reality ,  are  not  criminal,  I  theiefore 
conclude,  that  the  word  crtmtnaf,  generally  speaking,  metm» 
am  aeiion  ^tke  weaker,  that  does  not  iequare  with  the  interests 
^tkesinmgsr.    But*  embracing  the  whole  of  tbe  crimes  in 
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lodety,  and  fractn;  tlmn  to  their  imnieduUe  tooree,   I  do  nai 

•hantate  one 'moment  in  graptiog,  to  Mr.  Reader,  that  orimei  are 

l^fOHipted  by  ike  kgMmiorifU  p0tMre«nrf  prmeiphM  ofgoverm^ 

mmnis;  not  ooJLy  the  wrimte^Mp^puidrhf  understood,  or  those   ^ 

cooimitted  by  weak,  igDorant,  aad  deceived  slaves,  against  eaeh 

other,  whi«h  crimefij  ofeoar8e,i*«Aur«^eaipa«fiei  the  logMaioticU 

deerteOy  bat  another  enormous  mass  of  orttate  ertmee  besides, 

wbieh  cannot  be  popularly  mnderstood,  beoanse  they  are  com<» 

antled  against  soeh  slaves,  by  powerfal>  conning  and  deoeitfiil 

t^Ffaals^    who  thke    care    that  their  ^trdolssn  should  remain 

anpereeived,  ami  all  the  evils  that  deluge  socse^  attributed  to 

ekmnee. 

i  comprise,  in  the  denomination  of  private  crimes^  ail  the 
miseries, rains,  oppressions,  in  a  word^  aJl  the  moral  and  physical 
ouJTertngre  experienced  daily  by  the  eivMxed  olavaOf  and  se 
cnnniogiy  combined  by  the  dmiized  deepote,  that  ^ey  do  not 
increase  the  list  of  legielatoriai  €rimes>  though  they  are,  in 
reality,  of  a  much  more  heinous  nature,  and  exist  in  larger  anm«^ 
ber,  than  those  which  appear  daily  in  the  public  reports  of  the 
police !  Such  are  the  numerous  crimes  settled  amicably,  by  tn- 
ferMled  parties,  in  order  to  avoid  pubtieitv.  The  hundreds  of 
families  mined  by  bankrupleieo ;  the  monsuids  of  quacks, 
impositiomi,  rogueries,  swiadlings,  esaunitted  daily  by  degraded 
and  eorrapted  men  and  women,  together  with  many  other  ortmee, 
the  mere  names  of  which  would  be  deemed  indecent ! 

Such  crimes  hardly  everoeme  before  the  magistrate,  because 
ihey  are  gaserally  eonimitted  against  ignorant  fools,  by  certain 
dasses  of  individuals  more  enlightened^  and  who  form  a  most 
neefui  part  and  parcel  of  the  prineipleo  and  pewero  of  govern- 
ment; and  besides,  when  a  poor  fellow  has  been  cheated  and 
rained,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  make  him  understand,  that  he 
has  no  possible  means  of  redress  left,  but  to  be  silent  and  become 
rsgae  an  kio  fam\  Thus  crimes  must  necessarily  increase  by 
the  constant  creation  of  new  interests  or  incitement  to  crimes,  fey 
thedestructionof  moral  principles  or  coaeJt»>nee,  and  <lie  substitu- 
tion of  ao  apparent  principle  of  Justilce  in  the  crimes,  even  of  the 
blackest  dye.  And  while  despotism  is  thus  metamorphosing  the 
noblest  feelings  lof  aiankind,  we  are  barefacedly  toM,  that  crimes 
bH  horn  the  want  of  religion.  Instead  of  which  we  most 
war,  that  crimes  (are  p«empted  by, and  subservient  to,  religion> 
.  despotism.  In  <kct,  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  perwonalt 
ouaioiico,  by  keeping  alive  the  «iost  violent  passions,  by  the  41ft 
ferottse  and  suspicion  constantly  entertained  between  iihe  various 
corporations,  sects,  parties^  piiblic  or  secret  societies,  and  tho 
jm^iny  rotj^wd  aniiong  the  individuals  of  the  saine  classes,  4es- 
potiam,fey  theilllmitate  controoi^  may  atany  tme  exercise  over 
«neh  individual  inthe  nation,  either  by  right,  I9  direct  or  in4t» 
reetUiAaeoee,  keeps  almost  all  dftbmi'and^r  Ifhe  iron  red  of 
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pmuipe  obedience :  and  by  expomng  to  contact,  alternatoty,  or 
Bimoltaneoutly,  the  most  attractive  or  repalsive  of  human  pa9- 
•inns J  be  prodaces  those  coastaot  dashings  amoDgr  the  elemeDla 
composing  societies,  by  which  thoneandsare  sent  to  a  premalmre 
grave. 

Yoa  would  vainly  asanmo  that  all  such  crimes  are  not  useful  to 
governments,  or  that  they  have  no  connection  with  politics,  or 
repeat  the  usual  trash  about  there  being  no  political  espionage  in 
London  or  Paris,  &c.  1  can  tell  you  that  there  is  not  one  single 
crime,  that  is  not  usefiil  to  governments ;  and  that  ewry  ihimg, 
in  despotic  states,  haa  an  itUimcUe  eonneetion  with  polities. 
I  can  tell  you  that  no  government  whatever  could  exist  without 
noUiical  espionage^  and  that  it  is  carried  on  to  such  an  extent, 
in  the  most  conspicuous  European  metropolis  (according  to  the 
divisions  and  subdivision  of  opposed  interests)  that  there  is  not 
one  single  human  being,  whose  past  life,  present  state,  and  future 
prospects,  are  not perfeetlti  known  to  governments ,  and  hardly 
liny  crime  is  committed  which  is  not  known  to  the  police  before 
ii  is  eommiited  / 

It  is  also  a  curious  fact,  that  minor  monardiies  derive  from  the 
metropolis  of  chief  empires  the  most  important  informations  con* 
cerningthe  secret  machinations  that  are  goingon  in  their  estates, 
whatever  may  be  their  distance  ^  and  I  need  not  say  that  there  is 
of  courw,  a  constant  exchange  of  good  offices  between  all 
monarchies,  and  a  most  perfect  and  active  eo-^peraiion  between 
them  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  chief  monarchies  are  the 
keys  of  the  smaller,  and  that  to  prolongate  the  existence  of  des- 
potic institutions,  requires  a  universal  reciprocal  esjnonage,  and 
it  is  always  the  best  and  most  extensively  organized  in  the  me- 
tropolis where  its  existence  is  boldly  contended  by  all,  precisely 
because  it  is  exercised  6y  oil  ogotiMl  aU\  though,  by  masterly 
combinations  of  despotism,  a  comparatively  small  number  only 
is  conscious  of  being  a  spy,  and  a  much  less  number  still  knows 
that  all  individuals  are   constantly  watched. 

It  is  not  therefore  to  a  philosopher  and  politician  that  despot- 
ism may  say,  that  public  or  private  crimes  are  owing  to  the  feUl 
of  many  the  wrath  of  Jehovah,  the  iricks  of  the  devil,  or  to  the 
Wfmt  of  a  good  police  and  competent  espionage ;  and  it  is 
neUher  a  base  calumny  nor  a  bold  assumption,  but  a  thorough 
^cAOwledge  of  man  and  things,  that  induces  me  to  bring  agsanst 
all  despotic  institutions,  the  accusation  of  being  the  immediate 
promoters  of  crimes,  and  to  stigmatixe  them  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  all  the  groans  heard,  the  tears  and  blood  shed,  daily,  in 
the  societies  over  which  they  preside. 

How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when,  not  only  the  politioal  tecu- 
rfl|f,  but  the  prosperity^  as  they  call  it^  of  such  governments  are  . 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  ruin,  despair,  and  death  of  their 
subjects  ?    Wben  the  wants  of  the  tyrants  are  growing  with  such 
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fri^tfal  rapidity,  that  the  cuin  and  death   of  the  slavesare-  too 
slow  to  supply  their  demaods. 

.  Consider  bow  mnch  each  crime  in  proportion  of  their  airoeii^ 
prodoces  to  the  various  members  of  the  large  family  of  despot^ 
am.  Look  at  the  millionM  they  pocket  every  year,  by  duties  on 
bankraptcies^  sales,  testaments,  funerals,  &c.,  &c.,  kd  And  not 
satisfied  with  extracting*,  by  a  thousand  cunning  means,  the  sweat, 
the  tnarraw,  the  very  vitale  of  the  eommunitiee,  as  Mr.  Reader 
has  said  very  eloquently,  look  at  the  shocking^ly  disgusting^  rapa- 
city with  which  they  shamelessly  take  possession  of  tbe4>roperty 
of  the  vicums  thrown  to  despair  and  suioide  by  their  despotic 
institnUons ;  nay,  even  the  property  of  the  unfortunate  tradesmen, 
who  may  have  a  eel  off  with  hnyfelo  de  se ! 

A  doctor,  of  a  most  celebrated  European  monarchy,  having*, 
discovered  a  few  years  ago  the  means  of  counteracting  suddenly 
the  poisonous  cfffscts  of  any  venereal  disease,  he  was  competent- 
ly bribed  by  the  government,  and  the  scheme  was  never  pub- 
lished, onder  pretence  that  it  would  hurt  a  ^at  number  of. 
apothecaries,  phyncians,  surgeons,  &c. !  The  simple  truth  is» 
that  it  would  have  been  a  blessing  calculated  to  increase  happi- 
ness, and  firo/engale  human  existence,  while  despotism  finds 
that  men  ao  not  die  quick  enough  1  the  reason  is  obviojos :  it  has 
been  cnlcnlated,  that  when  a  property  has  passed  through  about 
twelve  generations  or  masters,  its  whole  vcUue  has  been  paid  to 
government  by  duties,  taxes,  &c. ;  consequently,  the  shorter  are 
homan  lives,  the  more  money  governments  receive.  If  any  one 
should  find  Uie  means  of  preventing  suddenly,  bankrupts,  and 
all  crines,  despots  would  be  greatly  alarmed. 

When  you  meditate  on  all  those  circumstances,  you  wiU  won^ 
der  no  longer  at  the  increase  of  crimes^  as  you  were  told  by  Mr. 
Reader.  You  will  not  say  that  I  take  a  gloomy  view  of  the 
question,  or  that  1  look  at  it  with  an  evil  eye !  I  have  not  the . 
the  least  hatred  against  any  member  of  any  government  what  • 
ever,  and  I  acknowledge  this  to  be  the  best  of  monarchical  states, 
hecskuse  it  is  the  most  enlightened  of  all.  Therefore  I  do  not 
mean  to  stigmatise  any  government  in  particular,  and  still  less 
any  penon,  but  only  the  principles  and  powers  of  despotism, 
which  are  the  same  every^^bere,  and  produce  everywhere  the 
same  results.  My  exclusive  scope  is  to  draw  such  an  ugly  though 
faithful  picture  of  the  features  of  despotism,  that  despots  them«> 
selves  might  be  frightened  at  the  sightof  their  likeness,  and  pur- 
sae  a  more  humane  course. 

Indeed,  if  1  were  called  to  account  for  what  I  understood  by  . 
despotism,  I  should  not  hesitate  in  saying,  that  priesthood  must 
almost  exclusively  bear  the'burthen  of  all  the  imputations  launched  ^ 
against  despots.    It  is  they  who- generally  keep  the  leading, 
strings  of  politics  in  all  Christian  empires,  and  have  the  highest 
inHaence  in^the  legislature  and  administration  of  such  govern^ 
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ttMlits.  They  ire  the  flrst,  and  I  ooold  say  the  ttnlp  body  that' 
mast  be  injured  by  the  diflftisioD  of  moral  knowledge,  hnd  they, 
ef  eearse,  stick  tight  to  all  other  classes ;  they  ctuiDiii^y  esta- 
blish an  imoperable  barrier  between  ofiposed  interests;  they 
degrade  the  >.  minds ;  they  eontrire  that  the  poor  shonld 
be  Irritated  and  excited  to  i^bellion>  in  order  to  rngphten  the 
rich;  and  they  keep  en  their  existence  by  deceiving  all,  and 
persoading  all,  indiTldoally,  that  they  are  theironly  sc^^guard, 
an4  the  only  equUiMum^  without  which  the  social  edifice 
woald  tqmble  down  !  while  I  foresee  rightly,  the  time  is  not  Ikr 
distant,  when  no  eqailibrium  will  be  possibly  maintained  with- 
oot  the  entire  rmmmal  of  rellgioos  instftetions. 

The  army  and  navy  do  not  care  a  flg  for  priests  of  any  kiiKi, 
and  their  chacactctf  is  entirely  averse  to  sacerdotal  impoatores. 
The  aristocracies  And  royal  (hmilies  themselves,  will  soon  per- 
ceive how  mach  mistaken  they  are  in  supposing  that  iheif  con- 
descension to  bear  the  dirip  maek  of  hypocrUfy  will  consolidate 
in  the  least,  the  possession  of  their  properties  and  airtbority. 
Am  to  all  the  other  classes  of  society,  hear  their  loud  impreca- 
tleas  against  the  tithb  eaters  !  In  fact,  as  sbon  as  the  religion 
of  a  nation,  where  all  can  read,  is  foond  out  to  be  a  mass  of  a6- 
mtrdiiie9;  when  priests  cannot  speak  of  their  god  to  honest 
men  without  being  laug*hed  at,  they  become  more  dangeroos 
than  the  most  venomous  reptiles.  All  classes  in  the  state,  fhm 
the  cobbler  to  the  King,  oecapy  a  nsefbl  station,  and  improve  it 
daily,  while  priests  only  most  remain  stationary,  and  the  most 
degraded  in  the  scale  of  hnman  beings !  and  when  the  sword  of 
the  law,  and  the  millions  of  the  nation  are  left  to  snch  destrac- 
tive  hands,  most  we  wonder  that  snch  powerfnl  and  compalsory 
means  should  be  employed  to  annihiUOe  the  morals  of  the 
homan  species,  audio  erect  hffpoerisff  and  pa^Me  obedience 
as  the  UMist  important  virtues  f 

Mests,  therefore,  as  a  body,  (for  I  respect  and  love  the  per- 
sonal ebmcter  of  several)  whose  existence  is  highly  threatened 
by  the  inorease  ef  knowledge,  must  be  considered^  as  the  most 
inrnKdiate  prompters  of  crimes,  by  the  degradation  in  which 
tb^  keep  the  masses ;  and  if  the  Christian  humbug,  about  s&uU 
thai  fly  firom  dead  bodies  and  are  omniscient  after  their  escape, 
were  true,  very  few  priests  would  have  a  sound  sleep ;  for  they 
-  would  be  constantly  sunrounded  by  the  ghast9  of  their  direct  or 
indirect  victims ;  bittthey  do  not  believe  one  word  of  the  idle 
elortet  with  which  they  burden  the  minds  of  others,  and  they 
are'  a.good  deal  more  afraid  of  (tetng  gh^a9i9  like  me.  and  others, 
who  have  peeped  deeply  into  their  machinaHons,  than  of  the  my- 
riads oi  dead  ghmiM  that  we  to  meet  in  the  vale  of  Jehoeopk^i. 
Itye^ires  a  p^ty  large  shale  of  courage  and  energy  io  fight 
agstest  a  powerftil  despotic  priesthood ;  for  they  very  naturally 
attempt  with  the  utmost  perseverance  and  consistency,  to  knock 
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ihar  enemies  down ;  but  there  is  also  b  large  share  of  glory  even 
in  being  defeated  in  sneh  unequal  and  unfair  combat. 

You  must  allow,  that  my  intimate  intercourse  with  priesU  and 
Kings  has  enabled  me  to  trace  the  progreM  tLod  examine  the 
campfmtien  of  eorruptiou,  and  to  fi^e  to  the  cere  of  the 
grievaneee  better  than  any  of  our  members  here  present;  mid  I 
think  that  my  illustration  of  this  lecture  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. 

I  have  bad  the  moral  courage  to  break  the  badges  of 
•la^sery,  and  acquire  a  perfect  imlependeney.  I  have  i^nced 
my  wanta  to  such  moderate  s^le,  that  I  can  employ  one  half 
of  my  small  income,  each  year,  in  donations  and  subscriptions ; 
and  one  quarter  to  increase  my  capital.  I  never  did  belong  to 
any  eetret  society,  nor  will  1  ever  bind  myself  to  any  party, 
for  I  am  one  of  those  men  who  stick  only  to  their  owneenii- 
menu,  thinking  it  not  worth  a  rush  whoever  has  not  a  firm 
o|Hnionof  his  own  and  the  energy  to  promote  truth  exclusively, 
without  personal  consideration. 

1  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  pay  a  due  deference  to  my  as- 
sumptions; not  only  to  those  just  laid  down  in  the  poMtion  of 
the  question ;  but  to  those  I  will  infer  in  the  six  corollaries  I  am 
about  to  draw  from  such  position* 

(To  be  continued.) 


THBPOLLOWINO  IS  THE  EARL  OF  ROCHESXBR'S  FAMOUS 
POEM  *'  UPON  NOTHING.*' 

Neihmg^  thou  elder  brother  ev*D  to  shade, 
'  ThoQ  bad^tt  a  being  e^^e  world  was  made. 
And  (well  fix'd)  art  alone  of  ending,  not  afraid. 

B'er  time  and  place  were,  time  and  |»laee  were  not  \ 
When  primMve  noM jn^,  something  strait  begot. 
Then  all  proceeded  from  the  great  united  what? 

Somethhig^  the  natural  attribnte  of  all, 

Sever'd  from  thee,  its  sole  original. 

Into  thy  boundless  self  must  nndistingnish'd  fall. 

Tet  JomelAtjif  did  thy  mighty  pow'r  command  ; 

And,  from  thy  fmitfnl  emptinesses  hand, 

Soatch'd  men,  beasts,  birds,  fire,  water,  air  and  land. 

Maitevt  the  wicked 'st  offspring  of  thy  race, 

%yjwm  assisted,  iew  from  Hiy  enibracet 

And  rebel  light  obscured  thy  re? 'rend  dusky  face. 

With/«nR  and  mmUer,  time  and  ptaee  did  loin ;    ' 
Body,  thy  foe,  did  with  these  leagoes  eomoine. 
To  spoil  thy  peaceful  reign,  and  rain  all  thy  line. 
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,  Bat  tarii-ooat  time  astittii  tUy  fobAu  vmh  \ 
And,  bribed  by  thee,  destroys  their  short  Livdd  reiga, 
Andio  thy  hungry  woinh  drives  back  thy  stares  agaiiu 

'  These  mysteries  are  bar r*d  LaSc  eyes, 
ADd  th^  diTlde,  alone,  with  warrant  pries 
Into  ^y  bosom,  where  the  trath  in  private  liei. 

Yet  tliis  of  thee  the  wise  may  truly  say  : 
'  Thoii)  from  the  virtuoas,  nothing  tak'st  away ; 
And  to  the  part  of  thee,  the  wicked  wisely  pray. 

Great  negativet  how  vainly  would  the  wise 
'  finomire,  define,  distingnish,  t^ach,  devise, 
'  Dkrat  thou  not  atand  to  point  their  dull  phitoaophies! 

/#,  or  is  not  (the  two  great  ends  of  fate), 

Andlriie,  or/b^,  (the  subject  of  debate. 

That  perfect,  or  destroy,  the  vast  designs  of  hate). 

When  they  have  rack*d  the  politician's  breast. 

Within  thy  bosom  most  securely  rest; 

And,  when  reduced  to  thee,  are  least  unsafe,  and  best. 

But,  jio/AtW,  why  does  sometliing  atill  permit, 

That  sacrecl  monarchs  should  at  council  sit 

With  persons  highly  thought,  at  best,  for  nothing  fit  ? 

While  weighty  something:  modestly  abstains 
From  princes*  coffers,  and  from  statesmen's  brains, 
'  And  notliing  there,  like  stately  nothings  reigns. 

Nothing,  who  dwelPst  with  fools  in  grave  disguise; 

For  whom  the  reverend  Mkapes  tn^fomu  devise, 

Lawn-^eeueM^  and/tir«,  and^otenf,  when  they,  like  thee,  look  wise ; 

French  truth,  Dutch  prowess,  British  policy, 

Hibernian  learning,  Scotch  civility, 

Spaniard's  dispatch,  Danes*  wit,  are  mainly  seen  in  thee. 

The  great  man's  gratitude  to  his  best  friend. 
Kings'  promises,  whores'  vows,  toward  thee  tend, 
Flow  softly  into  thee,  and  in  thee  ever  end. 
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INFIDEL  BENT. 

On  Sonday  eveniDg  last,  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor  addressed  a 
company  of  near  one  handred  persons,  at  62,  Fleet-street,  on  his 
psit  proceedings  and  present  prospects  and  purposes;  on  his 
uapntonment  and  the  reasons  for  yielding  the  recognizances 
required  of  him ;  on  Lord  Tenterden's  definition  of  the  law,  that 
it  was  lawfal  to  bring  the  Christian  religion  into  disbelief  by 
ttrioQs  aigoment,  but  not  by  sarcasm,  jest  and  reviling,  and  on 
his  intention  for  the  future,  or  for  five  years  at  least,  to  adhere  to 
Lord  Tenterden's  definition  of  the  law,  as  to  the  lawfulness  of 
infidelity.  With  these  preliminaries,  he  avowed  his  intention  of 
goiiig  through  the  country  to  lecture  on  and  expound  the  work 
which  he  had  written  in  prison,  entitled  "  The  Diegesis  f  to 
meet  all  persons  who  were  willing  to  meet  him  to  hear  him,  or, 
if  coflnpeteat,  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this  book  and  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  with  him.  He  should  leave  the  question  of  deity, 
M  to  its  pliysical  or  moral  attributes,  to  Mr.  Carlile,  and  granting 
his  opponent's  assumption  of  a  moral  or  intelligent  deity,  he 
would  show  the  invalidity  of  the  Christian  religion.  To  this 
eid,  after  expressing  gratitude  for  past  support,  he  called  upon 
his  friends  to  make,  as  a  greater  surety  and  encouragement  to  his 
proceedings, 

A  DIVISION  OF  HIS  RBOOGNIZANCES. 

One  gentleman  had  undertaken  to  provide  fifty  pounds,  in  case 
they  were  endangered.  Other  promises  were  made;^  but  he 
wished  to  reduce  those  promises  to  a  written  obligation.  He 
woold,  therefore,  require  from  such  friends,  as  approved  his  pro- 
position, and  who  were  equal  to  the  undertaking,  a  promissory 
note,  for  any  sum  not  less  than  twenty  pounds,  to  be  payable  as 
woo  as  any  new  prosecution  should  be  instituted  against  him» 
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and  the  money  to  be  returnable  to  the  subscriber  in  exchange  for 
the  note  in  case  that  prosecution  failed,  aguin  to  be  available  on 
every  new  prosecution,  until  the  expiration  of  the  five  years. 
This  was  due  to  those  friends  who  had  bailed  him,  and  without 
this,  he  could  not  hold  himself  free  to  act  in  that  cause  which 
was  nearest  his  heart,  and  which,  with  his  friends,  its  supporters, 
shared  no  division  in  his  afTections.  In  addition  to  this  measure, 
for  his  future  support,  and  for  his  better  promotion  of  the  grand 
and  glorious  cause  of  infidelity,  he  woold  call  upon  the  friends 
to  that  cause,  in  this  and  every  other  country,  to  support  him  with 

AN  INFIDEL  RENT. 

There  were  many  who  could  not  afford  to  give  him  the  pro- 
missofy  note  before  mentioned,  who  could  still  afford  to  do  some- 
thiBg^and  as  promissory  notes  of  a  smaller  amount  would  be 
neither  desirable  nor  necessary,  he  would  call  upon  such  friends 
to  give  him,  at  once,  in  money,  and  by  periodical  subscriptions, 
either  yearly,  quarterly,  monthly  or  weekly,  such  sums  as  they 
could  f^ord,  and  as  they  thought  his  exertions  and  hi3  applications 
of  those  sums  worth. 

For  himself,  he  would  undertake,  that,  when  settled  in  one 
place,  his  individual  wants  or  consumption  of  that  rent  should 
not  be  two  hundred  pounds  a  year;  but  as  a  fixed  sum  fully 
applicable  to  his  private  support,  he  would  say  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  pledge  the  application  of  all  receipts  beyond 
that  sum,  whether  they  came  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  talent, 
in  writing  or  lecturing,  or  whether  they  came  by  a  subscription, 
to  the  immediate  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  infidelity. 

As  he  had  had  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  connection 
with  committees  and  secretary-ships,  treasurer-ships  and  trustee- 
ships, he  would  have  no  more,  nor  hold  himself  responsible  to 
any  persons  or  person,  for  the  application  of  his  receipts ;  but  be 
would  publish  those  receipts,  and  the  application  upon  his  own 
judfifment  of  those  receipts,  and  thus  place  his  continued  support 
on  bis  moral  responsibility  to  the  subscribers.  -He  wished  to  rest 
on  his  own  individual  responsibility,  as  be  bad  no  family,  no 
friends,  no  interest  to  serve,  but  that  which  arose  from  the  cause 
itself.  And  he  felt  that  he  could  not  act  most  freely,  most  use- 
fully, and  most  unshackled,  unless  he  were  allowed  to  act  upon 
his  own  judgment,  unclashed  with  any  other  person's  judgment. 

Books  for  this  rent  should  be  immediately  opened,  and>  in 
addition  ta  his  private  lodgings,  17,  Carey-street,  Lincoln's  Inn, 
one  should  lie  at  the  shop  of  this  house,  62,  Fleet-street,  under  the 
retponoibiiity  of  Mr.  €arlile. 

.4>ttr  opponents,  with  their  almighty  G^  on  their  sidej  confess,  | 
a^  so  act*  that  they  cannot  serve  him  witboot  money :  they  | 
cpMeet  immense  revenues  wherewith  to  serve  their  canse*  and  | 
their  god :  how  much  less  can  we  then,  who,  they  say,  serve 
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their  deial^  a  secondary  power^  who  is  not  so  much  the  root  of  all 
evil  as  to  have  all  the  money  at  his  command^  proceed  vrithont 
similar  assistance?  This  was  an  outline  of  the  project,  and 
books  have  been  according^ly  prepared  and  a  good  promise  of 
success  commenced. 


INFIDEL  RENT. 


Aof  irov  trrw  km  ovpayw  Ktvqo'w* — Abcuihcdbs. 
*'  Give  me  standing  room,  and  1  will  shake  Heaven.** 

TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF  THfi  GREAT  CAUSE  OF  INTBLLEOTUAL 
EMANCIPATION,  ENEMIES  OF  PRIESTCRAFT  AND  HYPOCRISY, 
THROUGHOUT  ENGLAND,  &C. 

A  word  with  you,  Sirs!  Has  our  great  cause  ever  yet  had 
standing'  room  ?  No.  Has  its  great  challenge  failed  therefore  ? 
No,  Are  we,  the  advocates,  the  champions,  the  martyrs  of  this 
cause— who  have  stood  the  brunt  on't;  ta'en  the  blows,  borne 
the  smart,  and  paid  the  cost,  to  our  own  great  detriment,  less 
entitled  to  the  cordial  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  sincerity 
and  disinterestedness  of  our  motives,  than  any  man  can  be  to  the 
conviction  of  his  own  heart  of  the  purity,  propriety,  and  dignity 
of  tbe  cheap  virtue  of  good  wishes  merely ;  of  services  which  cost 
him  nothing;  and  patronage  which  spends  itself  in  wind? 
Are  WE,  the  avowed  and  professed  disclaimers  and  opponents  of 
all  pretensions  to  either  motives,  feelings,  hopes,  or  interests 
beyond  the  claims  of  this  material  flesh,  that  walls  about  our 
life,  t<Kbe  held  in  suspicion  for  the  sincerity  of  our  avowal,  that 
we  are  no  cherubims ;  that  we  live  on  food,  taste  grief,  need 
friends,  want  help,  and  that  Virtue  herself  cannot  make  break- 
fast otk  atlibrosia  >  Look  ye,  Sirs,  but  at  the  fleshy  legs,  the 
brawny  thighs,  and  sinewy  shoulders  of  the  Atlases  that  under- 
prop Ol3rmpus !  And  shall  our  assault  upon  it  be  a  skiomachy  ? 
And  can  we  give  the  gods  a  somerset  by  a  force  unnerved  of 
flesh  and  blood ;  o'erthrow  their  mbstantial  spiritualities,  by  an 
unsiibstantial  materialism ;  and  conquer  them  by  dreaming  ? 
Ah,  no  !  Men,  brethren,  friends,  philanthropists,  and  levers  of 
mankind,  give  us  our  standing  room.  If  Christianity  seems  to 
yoo  to  be,  whatt  it  seems  to  us,  the  greatest  curse  that  ever  befel 
ike  kuman  race ;  if  religion  be  in  yov,r  reckoning  what  it  is  in 
oar's,  the  most  bitter  affliction,  the  most  terrible  insanity,  to 
wUch  the  human  intellect  is  liable,  the  bane  of  all  happiness, 
the  destruction  of  all  securities  and  bonds  of  peace,  aflbction, 
confidence,  and  honesty  amon^  men — and  if  to  have  done  some- 
thing to  make  the  world  in  vvhich  you  have  lived  the  better  for 
tte  pain  you  have  borne  in  it,  be,  in  your  conviction,  nobler  atid 
wiser  than  to  have  eaten  your  pudding  and  gone  out  of  it— be 
hithftil  to  that  conviction— -be  j%Lst  to  the  great  deht  anfd  rental 
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for  your  lodging'  among  men — pay,  aid«  help>  and  bear  your 
eharfires  of  this  service. 

More  than  ten  millions  a-year  is  raised  and  expended  in  the 
support  and  continuance  of  superstition  in  this  priest-ridden 
country:  a  hundred-thousandth  part  of  that  sum,  would  be 
enough  to  rid  England  of  its  priests,  and  force  them  to  turn 
honest.  I  propose  to  you  the  plan  for  raising  such  a  suflBcient, 
solid,  secure,  and  permanent  fund  as  shall  bring  to  pass  and  to 
effect  the  established  respectability  o(  avowed  infidelity  in 
this  country,  and  thus  inaugurate  the  dawn  of  a  happier  day  than 
ever  shed  its  light  on  our  horizon. 

1.  Let  our  friends,  tWmofuai/y,  or  in  coteries  and  meetings, 
wherever  it  may  be  convenient  to  them  to  assemble,  charge 
themselves  with  a  weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly  rent,  to  be 
considered  as  a  charge  and  debt,  to  be  remitted  regularly  to  Mr. 
Richard  Carlile  or  myf^elf,  without  trouble  or  expense  of  col- 
lecting. 

2.  Let  each  or  all  who  may,  without  wrong*  to  paramount 
claims,  bequeath  by  will  such  properties  as  they  may,  to  the 
continuance  and  perpetuation  of  this  infidel  fufui,  giving  due 
notice  of  such  intended  bequests. 

3.  That  there  be  no  secretaryship,  committeeship,  nor  any  of 
that  expensive  and  futile  apparatus  which,  under  pretext  of 

essening  individual  responsibility,  opens  the  door  to  infinite 
peculation,  and  the  ultimate  evasion  of  all  responsibility  altoge- 
ther.. 

4.  That  our  arithmetic  henceforth  hold  commerce  only  with 
addition  and  multiplication,  but  have  no  dabbling  in  subtraction 
and  division. 

d.  I  myself  will  be  responsible  for  the  faithful  and  effectual 
application  of  all  sums  that  shall  be  paid  into  my  hands;  I 
pledge  my  own  responsibility,  and  in  pledging  that  do  pledge 
the  responsibility  of  '^  as  honest  a  man  as  ere  my  conversation 
coped  withal/' 

6.  But  responsible  only,  and  never  in  any  case  to  respond  to 
any  but  cuitual  and  real  payers  and  contributors^  in  the  grecUesi 
amounts  that  shall  have  been  contributed ;  so  that  there  shall  be 
DO  possibility  of  room  for  an  Iscariot  among  us. 

7.  That,  of  the  sums  so  raised,  the  disposition  and  engage- 
ment shall  be  in  order  of  appropriation  and  consequence  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount,  as  follows: — 

Firstly,  The  payment  of  a  fixed  and  assured  revenue,  of  not 
more  nor  less  than  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  to  the  per- 
son whose  life  and  service  shall  be  devoted  to  the  cause. 

Secondly,  Of  whatever  shall  be  over  and  above  that  sum  to 
tba  rent  and  taxes  of  the  shop  in  Fleet-street,  as  a  common  in- 
tenMl  and  proper^,  for  the  sate  and  cncalation  of  infidel  tracts 
and  books. 
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Thiidly,  For  the  permaDent  property  and  perpetual  guaranlee 
of  a  printing  press,  and  printing  expences,  of  '*  The  Lion,"  as  a 
weekly  publication,  to  be  more  widely  and  effectually  circulated 
among  all  classes  of  society. 

Fourthly,  For  travelling  expenses,  advertisements,  and  hire  of 
lecture-rooms,  or  chapels,  for  the  public  advocacy  and  propa- 
gation of  infidel  principles. 

Fifthly,  For  the  purchase,  hire,  or  building  of  a  suitable 
Areopagus,  chapel,  or  chapels,  in  London,  and  elsewhere,  for  the 
permanent  establishment  and  defence  of  infidel  principles. 

Sixthly,  For  the  establishment  of  a  perpetual  lectureship  or 
lectureships  in  London,  in  each  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Dublin,  and  in  all  the  great  towns  of  England, 
of  not  less  than  five  hundred  pounds  a-year,  to  be  settled  on 
persons  of  learning,  talent,  and  high  moral  character,  elected  by 
ballotto  hold  such  lectureship,  and  to  preach  (upon  the  principle 
of  FREE  discussion)  in  exposure  of  the  errors  and  evils  of 
all  pretences  to  communication  with  the  Deity,  and,  generally, 
by  such  means  as  are  and  shall  be  by  law  allowed, "  to  bring  the 
Christian  religion  into  disbelief.*' 

I  would  undertake  to  turn  Christian  myself,  and  should  indeed 
believe  that  Christianity  was  supernaturally  supported,  if  it  fell 
not  in  one  generation,  before  the  assault  of  such  an  honest 
hostility,  it  only  stands  because  it  has  never  been  fairly  as- 
saulted.   Have  at  tf,  and  it  shivers! 

The  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year  (perhaps  half  that 
sum)  thus  applied,  would  bring  about  the  greatest  and  happiest 
revolution  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  The  contributor  or 
contributors  to  the  appropriation  of  such  a  means  to  such  an  end 
would  be  the  wisest,  greatest,  and  best  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

Had  this  not  been  the  true  augury  of  the  present  reign  of 
dniversal  hypocrisy,  I  had  never  been  in  Oakh&m !  Dotrn  with 
it!     i>oi0n  with  it !    Delenda  est  Carthago. 

l?^ Carey-street,  Lincoln's  Inn.  Robert  Taylor. 


SCHOOL  OF  FREE  DISCUSSION. 

For  the  first  time,  on  Sunday  last,  we  were  obliged,  from  the 
want  of  room  and  seats,  to  turn  away  several  applicants  for  ad- 
mission. This  circumstance  puts  us  upon  the  necessity  of  im- 
proving the  accommodation  as  to  seats,  which  will  be  accom- 
plished by  the  next  Sunday ;  and  as  a  set  discussion  upon  the 
attributes  of  Deity  is  appointed  for  that  eveninof,  to  be  opened 
by  a  new  and  energetic  opponent  from  the  West  of  England, 
we  shall  proceed  to  the  business  of  the  School  immediately  after 
aereD  o*clock. 
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The  busiDess  of  Sunday  last  opened  \nth  an  historical  descrip- 
tion of  the  books  of  the  Jews,  and  verged  into  the  all-settling 
qaestion  of  physical  or  moral  deity.  The  West  of  England 
gentleman^  after  the  manner  of  Paley  and  others,  called  for  ar- 
guments that  should  divest  him  of  his  noo-physico  Jeity.*'  He 
did  this,  tooy  with  equal  energy  and  more  coherent  tact,  than  we 
have  found  in  our  lively  and  pleasant  "  Reforming  Optimist.*' 
We  had  all  the  usual  phraseology  of  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends,  and  the  supposed  necessary  design  of  that  adaptation.  We 
were  favoured,  too,  wilh  a  little  Aristotelian  logic  and  defini- 
tion about  particulars  and  generals,  and  the  preferable  priority 
of  reasoning  from  particulars  to  generals,  rather  than  from  ge- 
nerals to  particulars.  All  which,  on  a  closer  definition,  proved 
to  be  a  very  general  and  particular  to-do  about  nothing,  and  was 
superseded  by  the  substitute  of  the  preferable  priority  of  seeking 
the  unknown  by  the  known,  to  the  accounting  for  the  known  by 
the  unknown. 

Mr.  Carlile  replied  to  this  gentleman,  by  dividing  the  subject 
of  theism  into  two  heads,  the  physical  or  physitheism  and  the 
moral  or  noo-physico  theism,  showing  that  there  could  exist  no 
general  atheism,  in  relation  to  both  of  these  branches  of  theism, 
and  that  the  atheism  toward  either  must  be  reciprocal.  The 
physitheist  is  atheistical,  on  the  assumed  precedence  of  moral 
theism.  The  noo-physico,  or  moral  theist,  is  atheistical,  or 
sceptical  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  physical  or  physi-theism.  Noo- 
physico  theism  treats  of  matter  as  something  made,  fashioned, 
motioned,  or  changed  by  a  precedental  moral  power,  which  is  as- 
sumption unsupported  by  any  known  or  tangible  fact  or  circum- 
stance. The  physi-theist,  seeing  nothing  but  matter  generally 
operative,  finding  no  knowledge  but  in  the  operation  of  mat- 
ter, concludes,  that  it  is  self-operative  in  the  general  sense, 
and  co-operative  in  its  division  into  particular  properties, — 
The  former  is  an  assumed  reasoning  from  the  unknown  to  the 
known ;  the  latter  a  reasoning  upon  that  which  is  known,  and  a 
seeking  of  the  unknown  by  the  known. 

The  assumed  necessary  design  for  the  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends  was  controverted  by  the  exhibition  of  facts  demonstratively, 
that  the  adaptations  were  physical  and  not  moral.  The  whole 
principle  of  moral  action  has  and  must  have  a  physical  basis. 
Though  the  end  may  be  moral,  the  adaptation  must  be  physical. 
Take  the  principium  of  known  moral  power  as  an  instance. 
It  is  an  end  arising  from  the  physical  organization  of  the  animal 
as  its  means  or  adaptation.  Nor  can  you  carry  on  the  causation 
80  as  to  make  that  organization  a  moral  end,  because,  you  have 
no  analogy,  nothing  to  be  demonstrated,  no  comparison,  nothing* 
Icnown,  on  which  to  proceed  a  step  further.  All  beyond  is  ima- 
ginative, and  that  sort  of  imagination  is  the  difference  from  real- 
*  The  Anglicised  Greek  for  moral  theism. 
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\iy,  vrbicb  makes  the  diiTerence  between  tbe  iDMiiie  aad  the  sane 
mind.  Mr.  Mill  promises  us  some  log^c  on  this  bead,  add  if  be 
clears  op  all  the  difficulties  and  obscurities  in  defining  tbe  rela- 
tions of  tbe  moral  and  the  physical  worlds,  he  will  do  something 
that  is  Eftuch  wanted  to  be  done,  and  settle  some  most  tediously 
dispatable  and  disputed  questions.  I'he  whole  question  of  reli- 
gioD  depends  on  an  understanding  of  the  beginning  and  ending 
of  what  is  called  moral  power.  Our  perceptions  confine  it  to 
the  animal  world,  and  in  relation  to  human  society,  it  is  inclu^ 
lively  and  exclusively  social,  and  cannot  be  made  super-social  or 
preter-social.  It  is  much  more  easy  to  criticise  than  to  malre  a:' 
tystein  of  moral  power.  But  we  are  so  far  satisfied  as  to  feel  as-» 
sored,  that  the  moral  principle  is  dependant  upon,  and,  rationally, 
has  all  its  relations  confined  to  buman  society  or  social  principle. 
It  is  purely  an  atheistical  principle,  for  the  theisms  are  as  nought 
to  it.  It  has  no  relation  to  God,  nor  God  to  it ;  for  as  the  known 
moral  principle  can  be  shown  to  proceed  from  the  known  physi- 
cal principle,  the  known  first  cause  is  physical,  and  cannot  to 
found  to  be  moral,  or  noo-physical,prphy8ico-moral.  To  make  it 
■MMral,  is  to  deprive  it  of  physical  power  ;  to  make  it  mixedly 
moral  and  physical,  is  to  animalize  it.  It  is  an  abstruse  subject, 
bat  all  tbe  abstraseness  is  introduced  by  the  god-makers.  We 
are  content  with  physitheism,  and  desire  to  make  the  moral 
power  bear  on  society,  to  moralize  and  not  to  riBligionize,  to 
mysticlse  or  to  fabulize  mankind.  However  we  may  lose  our- 
selves in  verbosity,  there  is  one  great  historical  tnith  settled— 
that  religion  has  done  nothing  toward  the  moralizing  or  harmo- 
nizing of  mankind ;  but  it  has  made  them  contentious,  factious, 
seditiousy  rebellious,  hostile,  destructive,  murderous,  and  gene- 
rally immoral. 

It  was  maintained  by  Mr.  Carlile,  that  all  the  so  much  talked 
of  adaptations  of  means  to  ends  were  physical  and  not  moral 
adaptations.  Moral  adaptations  have  no  resemblance  to  animal 
or  vegetable  machinery — work  not  upon  tbe  same  principle.  The 
eye.  It  is  said,  is  morally  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  vision  i  but 
we  maintain  that  both  the  adaptation  and  the  vision,  the  means 
and  tbe  end,  are  physical,  as  much  as  it  is  the  physical  property 
of  file  to  yield  beat,  of  ice  to  absorb  heat,  or  of  glass  to  be 
transparent  when  cold,  and  malleable  when  heated.  The  vi- 
aion  is  not  a  moral  property,  nor  is  tbe  eye  and  its  appendages  a 
moral  property.  No  one  of  the  senses  is  in  itself  a  moral  property. 
Each  is  a  physical  property,  both  in  its  means  and  its  end ;  and 
it  is  only  an  aggregated  and  experienced  action  of  the  united 
principle  of  sensation  that  produces  the  evanescent  property  in 
tbe  animal  body  which  is  termed  moral.  Animal  life  is  wholly 
physical  and  dependant  upon  physical  and  not  upon  moral  prin- 
ciples. The  moral  begins  only  where  man  begins  to  be  a  social 
Mog ;  and  this  is  not  enough  of  which  to  make  a  God. 


as* 
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The  tabjecl  of  discassioD  standiiig  adjoumedy  we  tball  wait 
to  see  what  new  can  be  said  about  it  on  the  next  Sunday 
evening. 

OpinionM  of  the  Reforming  Optimist  on  the  cant§M  o/ihw 
INCREASE  OF  CRIMES. 

(Continued /rom  Page  319.J 
I  HATE  perhaps  preposterously  termed  my  fix  induction^,  coroA- 
lariea^  for  I  think  tuch  word  means  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  admission  of  a  fact^  or  a  tangible  truth  that  needs  not  de* 
monstration ;  and  such  are  in  fact  the  impressions  produced  np<Hi 
my  mind  and  no  doubt  upon  that  of  every  consistent  Theist,  by 
the  serious  examination  of  the  increasing  state  of  crimes  f  bol 
as  your  minds  are  not  disposed  to  draw  the  same  inferences^  as 
you  will  not  acknowledge  the  over  balance  of  good  produced  by 
the  pretended  evil  of  which  yon  complain,  and  the  highly  bene- 
volent end  of  the  deity,  and  as  you  consider  my  coroUariei  as  so 
many  assumptions  against  which  you  contend,  1  am  quite  as 
vrilling  to  demonstrate  their  truth,  as  you  seem  anxious  to  hear 
them. 

My ^fiS^  assumption,  that  the  most  active  and  warm  hearted 
reformers  are  the  primitive  cauee  of  ail  crimes,  seems  to  have 
produced  a  very  unpleasant  sensation  among  you,  and  it  is  with  a 
feeling  of  uneasinoM  that  I  have  heard  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  our  members,  whom  I  love  and  respectasa  most  worthy  friend, 
complaining  with  energy,  as  if  I  had  intended  to  stigmatize  hiai ; 
for  you  all  know,  none  here  present  has  exerted  himself  more 
actively  and  with  a  more  noble  and  generous  heart,  in  supporting 
the  oppressed  against  the  oppre68ors,and  exposing  to  contempt  the 
idle  impostors^  who  keep  the  masses  degraded,  in  order  the  bet- 
ter to  live  upon  their  substance !  The  best  apology  I  can  offer  to 
him  is,  that  (  am  following  his  steps  as  close  as  I  can,  and  that, 
if  I  am  not  sent  to  a  premature  grave,  my  name,  by  and  by,  will 
not  be  unworthy  to  be  coupled  with  his  in  the  hearts  of  the  rising 
infant  generation.  But  though  I  could  hbyepallitited  the  terms 
of  my  first  assumption,  in  order  to  render  it  more  palatable  to 
reformeriy  though  I  might  have  said  that  the  cl<ishings  of  Aeir 
interests  %cith  those  of  despots  are  the  primitive  cause  of  aU 
crimes^  still  the  substance  of  my  assumption  would  have  remained 
precisely  the  same ;  for  despots  having  by  a  moral  law  of  nature 
a  right  of  precedence^  or  the  right  of  the  strongest ,  are  in  reality 
during  those  clashings  of  interests,  mere  passive  agents,  or  her 
sieged  ;  while  reformers  are  besieging  oracltve  agents  ! 

Let  us  glance  over  the  statistics  of  the  crimes  of  the  various 
nations,  and  we  shall  find,  that  wherever  the  despots  are  per- 
fectly secured  in  their  dominions,  the  crimes  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Reader,  are  hardly  noticeable,  when  compared  with  the  exteat 
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of  tto  popalatioos ;  and  at  to  priv€Ue  erime9,  an  omnipotent 
despot  ean  have  no  need  of  them.  But  as  we  trace  those  nations 
throogh  their  rarioas  degrees  of  ciyilization,  we  And  that  by  their 
intefcoorse  with  each  other,  by  the  necessary  complication  of  the 
Beehanism  of  gOTemments,  and  the  creation  of  new  interests, 
despots  b^in  to  meet  with  syyearti'one  in  the  execution  of  their 
will,  by  internal  or  external  enemies,  (reformers)  and  then  we 
see  the  most  violent  passions  set  in  motion,  and  cheat,  treason, 
daggers/  and  poisons,  playing  the  most  conspicuous  part  in  the 
psges  of  history ;  as  reformera  increase,  we  see  despots  com- 
pelled to  develope  their  cunning,  and  we  soon  meet  them 
wrapped  up  in  the  hypocritical  cloak  of  religion,  gettinp^  rid  of 
their  enemies,  under  pretence  of  pleasing,  and  revenging  the 
bouom  of  the  supreme  being!  As  soon  as  the  smell  of  bumi 
human  bodies  begin  to  shock  the  people,  and  auto  dafeo  get  out 
of  fashion,  as  soon  as  the  &2tf Med  subterraneous  dungeons  of  the 
keif  inquisition  begin  to  be  objects  of  terror  to  the  more  sensible 
inhabitants  of  some  Christian  empires ;  despots  compelled  to  y\e\d 
gnmad  to  reformers,  develope  a  much  higher  cunning  in  the  com- 
bipatk>a  of  the  principles  and  powers,  or  legislature  and  ad- 
ministration of  governments,  they  substitute  po/tfical  to  religious 
dangeoDS,  under  pretence  of  protecting  the  honest  from  the 
wicked  ;  but  in  reality  to  be  able  to  deprive  both  of  their  pro- 
perty aod  liberty !  Hypocrisy ^  however,  is  soon  detected  by  the 
progression  of  knowledge  ,  philosophers  open  by  their  writings, 
the  intellect  of  the  blinded  multitudes,  re/brmer«  come  forward 
boUer  than  ever,  and  our  hearts  are  at  last  exhilarated  in  per- 
ceiving a  ooBspicuous  portion  of  the  human  species,  beginning  to 
eojoy  in  America,  those  sacred  rights  to  which  every  human 
being  is  entitled,  and  which  they  all  must  ultimately  reach. 

The  French  Revolution  gKyesLU  adequate  idea  of  what  excesses 
degraded  masses  are  capable  of  when  roused  from  their  lethargy, 
after  having  been  cheated  and  duped  so  Ion?;  but  the  moral 
lawe  of  haman  nature  are  as  precise  as  the  physical  laws :  no 
actions  can  extend  further  than  their  ncUureU  limite  without 
carrying  with  themselves  cheeks  to  counteract  and  repulse  the 
surplus  action  as  much  backward,  as  they  came  too  much  forward, 
till  they  find  gradually  their  level,  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean, 
after  a  tremendous  storm  has  subsided.  The  American  revolu- 
tion alone  would  have  produced  a  suflBcient  impression  on  the 
minds  of  despots,  to  oblige  them  to  oppose  a  competent  cheek  to 
the  btroduetion  of  its  principles  in  their  estates ;  but  the  Fireoeb 
Keyolotiott  created  many  thousand-fold  more  alarm,  among 
European  despots  especially,  and  promoted  on  their  part  the 
adoption  of  meoetfreeas  many  fold  energetic,  and  calculated  to 
avoid  the  same  results  in  their  dominions.  Powerful  bodies  of 
reformers  under  various  denominations^  existing  in  all  the  nations 
«f  Bwope,  were  inebriated  with  the  success  of  the  infant  repob- 
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UoB,  aod  were  vory  aaxioQs  to  obtain  the  lame  privileges.  Their 
oombioed  exerlioiis  were  most  actiTO,  and  their  anion  woold  have 
ended  suooessfally ;  if  all  the  despots  had  not  perceived  that  it 
was  foil  time  for  them  to  eoalesee  and  act  also  ki  perfect  imtsofi, 
not  only  among  the  various  branches  of  despotism  and  classes  of 
society  attached  to  or  dependent  from  them,  in  the  same  Ballon^ 
bttt  also  between  the  leaders  of  all  despotic  govemmentSy  united 
by  the  same  interests^exposed  to  the  same  dangers,  and  thieatened 
with  the  same  fate.  England  by  its  topographical  sitaation,  aftd 
the  mass  of  knowledge  of  its  population,  was  obviously  the^rsi 
nation  that  would  have  raised  the  banner  of  liberty.  Should 
that  event  have  taken  place,  despots  in  Europe,  would  have  ioet 
the  game,  as  they  well  know  they  will  be  annihilated,  as  soon  as 
this  island  shall  receive  or  conquer  a  universal  moral  emancipa- 
tion. They  therefore  felt  strongly  (as^they  do  feel  it,  and  act 
accordingly  now)  the  high  importance  of  settling  despotism 
here  on  the  most  solid  ground,  and  propping  it  constantly  by  all 
possible  means. 

In  all  important  actions,  the  wisest  plan  is,  to  begin  by 
acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  materials  that  are  to  be 
worked  upon.  An  expert  general  never  begins  a  battle  before 
ascertaining  the  number,  situation,  and  position  of  the  enemy. 
Despots  acted  always  on  the  same  principle,  in  the  government 
of  empires.  StcUiglic  was  from  time  immemorial  their  occufi 
science  and  the  source  of  th«r  strength  at  home  and  sucoess 
abroad. 

Statistic  is  the  science  by  which  the  universality  of  knowledge 
and  especially  moral  knowledge,  is  collected  and  admirably 
classified  by  despots,  so  as  to  enable  them,  by  the  analysis  of 
human  passions,  to  foresee  clearly  the  consequences  of  actions, 
or  to  calculate  at  least  their  highest  probability*  It  is  the 
science  by  which,  knowing  the  past,  present,  and  probable  future 
actions,  of  every  human  bein^f  in  the  nation,  and  the  weak 
points  or  strongest  propensities  of  every  one.  Despots  ha>e 
been  enabled,  up  to  this  day,  to  keep  the  whole  masses  in  passive 
obedience,  to  render  each  individual  subservient  to  their  design, 
(including  the  reformers)  and  to  ruin  and  destroy  not  only  their 
most  dangerous  enemies,  but  the  passively  obedient  fools  thens- 
selves,  whenever  it  was  deemed  expedient  by  such  despotic 
rulers  ! 

Secret  Statistical  offices  did  sorely  exist  in  every  parish  of  all 
despotic  governments  before  the  French  Revolution,  but  the 
hsn'ihXe  massacres  that  took  place  during  that  revolution,  (and 
which  probably  were  hintkd  by  the  numerous  agents  of  foreign 
powers  spread  all  over  France  at  that  time,)  were  the  most 
powerful  means  employed  by  despots  to  terrify  all  the  classes  of 
society,  and  oblige  them  to  exercise  a  constant  watch  agaioBt 
reformers^  and  in  Ikct  a  universal  espionage  against  eUch  ether, 
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cooveyed  to  the  central  gpovernnieDts  through  secret  societies. 
All  the  parochial  secret  statUilical  offices  were  also  competently 
iDcreased^  their  faoctioDS  improved,  and  numeroQs  inspectors 
sind  cross-inspectors  established  in  order  that  g'ovemments  should 
be  enabled  to  detect  the  least  treason,  insiacerity  or  carelessness, 
and  be  informed,  hour  by  hour,  of  all  the  actions  of  each  dan- 
geroos  character ! 

Once  settled  on  such  premises,  and  the  leading  strings  of 
politics  confided  to  the  most  immediately  interested  hands, 
(tiriests  and  sinecurists,)  despots  had  no  more  to  fear  any  bloody 
reTolation  in  Europe,  and  could  competently  counteract  the 
effects  of  the  French  revolution,  as  they  have  done,  and  under^ 
mtjietfae  American  republics  as  they  are  regularly  doing.  There- 
fore, yon  may  rely,  and  /  must  know  something  about  it,  that 
all  the  conspiracies  that  have  taken  place  since  the  French 
revolution,  (and  are  still  going  on  in  various  nations  of  Europe) 
were  mere  traps  laid  down  by  the  most  enlightened  despots  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  few  troublesome  fellows,  {reformers) 
either  in  their  own  estates,  or  in  the  estates  of  their  faithful 
allies^  for  we  know  all  the  despots  are  brothers  or  cousins. 

1  need  not  say  that  the  corruption  engendered  by  the  necessity 
of  a  universal  espionage,  in  which  are  employed  the  most 
wretched  and  degraded  characters,  is  one  of  the  immediate 
causes  of  tho  increase  of  crime,  and  that  therefore  I  have  a  double 
right  in  assuming  that  reformers  are  the  primitive  cause  of  such 
increase  of  crimes. 

Some  will  grant  that  espionage  did  necessarily  exist  during 
the  times  of  terror  and  war,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  but  pretend 
that  such  general  espionage,  secret  offices  in  every  parish,  in- 
apeetors  and  cross-inspectors,  &c.  could  not  possibly  exist  in  our 
present  state  of  peace !  I  answer  that  they  have  not  only  coi^- 
tiDQed  to  exist  after  the  war,  but  they  have  constantly,  and  will 
gradfially  increase ;  and  that,  if  they  should  cease  to  exist,  this 
eoontry  would  be  threatened  by  a  physical  revolution  still  more 
bloody  than  the  French  was — an  event  that  will  never  take 
place  in  this  island,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  should  take  place 
any  where,  spite  of  the  opinions  of  many  misled  reformers. 

You  speak  of  the  present  state  of  peace,  in  opposition  to  the 
late  war  against  France  ;  and  do  not  mind  that  such  transactions 
are  relations  between  despots  only  ;  but.  Sir,  did,  at  any  time, 
reformers  sign  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  despotism  %  Did  evier 
despots  in  general  have  more  enemies  than  at  present  ?  Did  ever 
priests  experience  more  contempt  and  violent  opposition  than 
they  do  meet  now  every  where,  and  especially  in  the  two  lead- 
ing capitals  of  Europe?  Was  ever  despotism  before  compelled 
to  suffer  a  perfectly /reepres^  in  this  country,  and  meetings  like 
CarHle's/ree  discussion-room  and  this  AthensBum  both  open  on 
Sundays?    Are  not^  in  such  and  other  like  meetings^  proposi- 
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tioDB  most  deadly  to  every  species  of  despotism  boldly  broo^ht 
forward  f  Have  we  not  heard  one  of  our  most  eloquent  orators, 
but,  in  my  opiDion,  too  warm-hearted  reformers,  udviMog  the 
fTToctucer^  to  snatch  from  the  hands  of  the  non-producer^  the 
property  they  possess  *  And,  lastly,  has  not  Mr.  Reader  him- 
self, in  his  lecture,  assumed  the  necessity  of  Macadamising  the 
whole  system  f 

I  ask,  you,  therefore,  if  you  think  that  despots  are  blind  and 
fools  enough,  as  not  to  be  perfectly  aware  of  the  true  state  of  tUnge, 
and  to  take  all  the  measures  most  adapted  to  their  mutual  sup- 
port; to  undermine  and  ruin  as  many  of  their  enemies  as  they 
can,  in  prfva^e  transactions,  and  to  keep  the*  mastery  by  terror 
and  deception,  ready  to  crush  the  few  reformers  who  should  be, 
I  do  not  say  courageous,  but  insane  enough  as  to  attempt  a  bloody 
revolution  ? 

Reformers !  mind  what  I  tell  you  again  in  support  of  my  as- 
sumption: when  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  nation  were  most 
faithful  believers,  meek  and  humble  servants  to  their  priests,  po- 
lices had  very  little  to  do,  and  crimes  were  very  few ;  but  scep- 
ticism once  awaked,  having  grown  with  a  mathematical  pro- 
gression, and  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  reformers  throwing 
ultimately  all  sceptics  head-long  into  infidelity,  every  human 
being  is  and  w'M  he  watched  from  birth  to  death,  as  long  as 
there  shall  exist  priests  interested  to  discover  the  seeds  of  infi- 
delity, and  destroy  them  immediately,  ov  isolate  the  enlightened 
and  independent  from  the  •  ignorant  and  hypocrite !  This  is  a 
bard  task,  and  can  only  be  fulfilled  by  the  tremendous  power 
and  the  treasures  of  the  clergy,  and  by  the  degradation,  corrup- 
tion, and  universal,  reciprocal,  secret  espionage,  that  afibrdii  so 
many  powerful  incitements  to  all  imaginable  crimes  ! 

As  long  therefore  as  clergymen  shall  remain  in  the  lists  of 
the  legislators  and  administrators  of  a  nation,  crtmes  will  in- 
crease in  that  nation ;  for  in  proportion  as  reformers  make  new 
proselytes,  the  secret  polices  must  necessarily  be  increase,  and 
the  increase  of  crimes  must  necessarily  follow  ;  first,  as  an  in- 
variable result  of  the  impure  composition  of  such  secret  institu- 
tions ;  second,  because  the  more  despots  are  alarmed,  the  more 
cunning  means  they  devise  to  deprive  the  masses  of  their  comforts, 
in  order  to  break  them  down  bodily  and  mentally,  and  enrich 
those  few  who  are  willing  to  keep  them  in  bondage.  Moreover, 
the  masses  thus  depraved  and  pauperised,  are  so  trained,  affiliated, 
and  deluded,  by  deceitful  hints,  that  in  case  of  any  violent  revo- 
lution, they,  in  the  expectation  of  high  premiums,  would  be  the 
first  to  unfurl  the  flags  of  Christian  faith :  to  follow  the  orders 
of  their  priests  (to  whom  they  stupidly  believe  they  owe  gra- 
titude for  the  scanty  pittance  they  receive)  and  they  would,  with- 
out remorse,  murder  the  most  warm-hearted  reformers,  ignorant 
enough  to  attempt  to  benefit  them. 
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My  intentions  may  be  greatly  mistaken  by  many  of  you, 
because  yon  have  not  the  knowledge  to  sift  the  bottom  of  every 
haman  action,  or  rather  because  I  have  not  the  ttileni  to  express 
to  you  the  true  feelings  of  my  heart ;  but  be  assured  that  such 
heart  was  always  as  warm  with  befievolenee  as  any  ever  known. 
I  for  a  long  while  have  been  like  many  of  you,  irritated  at  the 
Bght  of  any  impaction,  and  often  did  I  sob  and  cry,  when  I 
ewild  not  prevent  an  act  of  it^uaiice  !  What  was  the  conse- 
qnenoe  ?  my  extraordinary  success  in  life  was  stopped  short ;  I  was 
thrown  off  from  my  situation  as  a  secretary  to  a  King  at  24  yean 
of  age ;  for  priests  foresaw  clearly,  that  1  could  never  be  a  friend  to 
tbem;  and  as  I  had,  .unfortunately  for  myself,  acquired  a  great 
mass  of  hidden  knowledge fSLud  plucked  largely  of  the  forb^den 
fmiu,  I  was  deemed  a  most  dangerous  enemy  to  despots,  on 
iceonnt  of  my  obvious  tendency  towards  reform  and  infidelity, 
I  was  therefore  hunted  like  a  wild  beast  from  one  countiy  to  ano- 
ther ;  and  the  exchange  of  good  office*  between  foreign  despots, 
OQ  ray  account,  was  so  active,  that,  whenever  my  confeesions  be 
poUsiied,  every  human  being  will  shudder  with  horror  in  learn* 
iBg  all  the  traps  that  despots  lay  down  continually  for  the  exter- 
moation  of  the  most  amiable  and  warm  hearted  of  our  species. 
Aad  it  will  be  readily  granted,  that  I  was  the  only  one  out  of  a 
iiaitfrec(lAoiisanc{  that  could  have  escaped  from  so  many  dan- ^ 
gers  up  to  this  day,  and  that  I  did  so,  by  a  very  particular  construc- 
t»D  in  my  physical  organization,  and  moral  acquirements. 

Such  confessions,  among  other  things,  will  also  explain  the 
evioos  fact  that  must  have  puzzled  many  despots,  of  my  having 
titer  the  most  dreadful  sufferings,  preserved  all  my  physical  and 
mental  energies,  and  all  the  warmth  of  my  heart  for  the  whole 
laotan  race,  without  excepting  those  who  have  been  most  inde- 
&%able  in  attempting  my  destruction*  While  I  have  after  long 
meditations  and  temperate  habits,  adopted  the  admirably  peaceful 
sad  truly  religious  philosophy  of  refohming  optimism. 

I  have  introduced  this  last  subject  to  avow  myself  one  of  the 
mcessary  causes  of  the  increwe  of  crimes  /  for  nobody  to  my 
biowledge,  was  ever  the  object  of  more  exertions  and  watchings 
bom  the  part  of  the  high  political  espionage  of  various  countries, 
sod  consequently  none  did  benefit  polices  more  than  myself ;  for  in 
proportbn  as  my  situation  grew  more  perilous,  I  was  obliged  to  de- 
veiope  greater  cunning  and  secretiveness,andthe  more  of  course 
tbehivestlgationsand  watchings  were  increased  on  my  account; 
till  after  playing  for  many  years  a  dangerous  game  with  polices,  I 
have  been  compelled  to  put  myself  on  such  ground  as  to  have  no- 
thing more  to  fear  from  espionage,  though  I  must  now,  (will  or 
will  not)  be  still  more  useful  to  spies,  and  instrumental  to  their 
increase,  (and  consequently  to  the  increase  of  crimes)  than  I  ever 
did  before ;  and  such  must  necessarily  be  the  case  with  every  one 
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tbttt  asftmnes  before  the  public,  morie  or  less  tbe  character'  of  a 
refirmet. 

I  have  now  gone  tbroagb  the  most  arduous  part  of  my  task. 

{To  be  conchuied  in  the  neopt  number.) 


INFIDEL  MISSIONARY  TOUR   THROUGH   ENGLAND. 

Tbb  Rev.  Robert  Taylor  and  Mr.  Richard  Carlile,  inteod  to 
make  such  a  tour  through  all  the  principal  towns  io  the  country: 
and  they  will  give  the  preference  to  such  places  for  priority  of 
visit,  in  which  any  competent  person,  preacher  or  educated  lay- 
man,  will  undertake  to  defend  against  them,  the  merits  and  va- 
lidity of  the  Christian  relt^oB. 

'the  Reverend  Orator  will  confine  himself  to  an  exposure  of 
the  real  character  and  origin  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  set 
forth  in  his  forthcoming  Diegesis.  While  Mr.  Carlile  will  assail 
every  vulgar  notion  of  deity  in  which  a  moral  agency  is  involved 
or  maintained.  Further  particulars  will  be  announced :  but  it  is 
repeated,  that  preference  will  be  given  to  such  places  where  dis^ 
cussion  is  certun  to  be  found,  and  places  of  meeting  ensixfed 
beforehand. 


CATHOLIC  RELIEF  BILL. 


I  m^HAKK  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  this  bill.  It  is  more  than 
one  coilki  hA*re  hoped  for,  considering  the  obstacles  with  which 
the  Duke  had  to  t^ontend.  There  is  a  blemish  intruded  on  it. 
There  is  an  odtb  in  it.  There  should  not  be  an  oath  in  it. 
Saying  nothing  of  the  general  vice  of  oath-makltig,  this  oath  is 
an^  avowed  nullity  oh  its  face.  The  Catholics  are'to  swear^  that 
they  will  not  weaken  the  I^otestant  religion  as  by  law  estab- 
lished.' They  would  be  no  longer  Catholics,  if  they  could  desist 
from  the  desire  to  weaken  the  Protestant  establishment.  It  is 
their  religion,  their  honesty,  their  duty,  to  do  every  thing  they 
can  possibly  do  by  vote  of  suasion,  to  weaken  and  even  to  reduce 
altogether  the  Protestant  establishment  When  an  oath  or  pro- 
mise is  totted  upon  a  man  which  he  cannot  conscientiously  lake 
with  an  intention  to  pisrform,  and  when  the  reftisal  to  take  the 
oath  or  make  the  promise,  cuts  him  off  from  his  just  social  rights, 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  case,  if  th6  oath  be  taken  or  promise  made, 
belongs  to  the  imposing  and  not  to  the  consenting  party.  I  have 
been  aooosed  of  recanting,  for  taking  the  oath  in  the  Court  of 
CoHimon  Pleas ;  but,  if  my  readers  will  refer  back  through  **  The 
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Repablican/'  they  will  find  an  expreflBed  determiiiatioii  on  my 
part,  never  to  be  a  party  to  the  refusal  to  take  an  oath,  in  a 
matter  ef  social  or  legal  business.  It  is  no  offence  to  me  to  lip  a 
dirty  book.  I  am  not  so  sensitive  as  to  be  moved  by  such 
trifles.  I  despise  the  form  ;  but  the  law  makes  it  necessary.  It 
binds  me  not.  A  mind  that  is  to  be  impressed  by  an  oath,  is  in 
that  state  of  degradation  as  to  render  both  oath  and  word  of  no 
wcigrht.  R.  C. 


LIFE  OF  MAHOMET. 


Tax  Soeiety  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  has,  at 
Isng^,  made  a  happy  hit  at  the  Christian  religion,  through  the 
tides  of  Mahometanism.  It  has  put  forth  a  tract  on  the  Life  of  Ma- 
homet, in  which,  if  the  reader  will  but  read  attentively,  and 
Tesding^  will  but  apply  his  comparative  powers,  he  will  find  a 
death  blow  given  to  the  Christian  religion.  Let  him  but  substitute 
the  name  of  Jesus  and  his  followers,  for  those  of  Mahomet  and 
bis  followers,  and  the  arguments  against  the  validity  of  the  one 
relig^n  will  apply  with  equal  cogency  against  that  of  the  other. 
A  mmoiir  has  long  been  afk>at^  that  the  Society  was  about  to  at- 
tack the  Christian  religion  through  this  cloaked  medium.  I  am 
fratefnl  to  all  men  for  the  good  they  do,  and  I  thank  this  Society 
for  the  Life  of  Mahomet.  The  nonsense  about  design  introduced 
ioto  their  treatises  an  Animal  Mechanics,  and  the  gross  outrage 
eommitted  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  age,  in  their  outline  of 
geoeral  history,  were  scarcely  pardonable  offences,  as  specimens 
of  hypocrisy  and  deception.  They  have  made  some  apology  in 
the  Life  of  Mahomet  and  I  am  quite  ready  to  score  off  some  of  the 
evil  by  the  good.  Let  them  ^ire  -an  outline  of  the  Christian  his- 
tory candidly,  after  the  publication  of  '^  Dibgebis/'  and  they 
will  everlastingly  deserve  well  of  the  country. 

R.  C. 
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WKst?  in  thy  matfrial  mind 
shall  my  poor  Ode  no  approbation  find« 

save  where,  free  from  Common-ienie, 
it  makes  to  Reason  no  pretence  ? 

1  grant,  that  my  aadacioas  lay 
woald  vainly  try  to  be  snblime : 
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Suasion*  The  word,  Suasion,  is  the  root  or  fouDdation  of  the 
more  common  and  familiar  word,  persuasion,  and,  by  keepiogr 
that  more  common  word  before  yoUj  wherewith  to  compare  this, 
which  I  shall  have  such  frequent  occasion  to  use;  yon  will 
clearly  understand  the  g-reat  and  important  arguments  which  I 
am  going  to  bring  before  you.  Persuasion  is  the  word,  which 
we  use,  when  we  have  succeeded  {in  that  which  was  the 
object  of  AiioMon,  that  is,  in  inducing  another  to  take  up  those 
views  and  opinions  to  which  we  were  by  our  eloquence  endea- 
vouring to  sway  or  swadehim,  Thus«  all  I  am  now  saying,  ieind 
all  I  can  say,  is  suasion  on  my  part,  however  it  may  be  received  ; 
but  if  I  shall  succeed,  that  suasion  shall  in  the  event,  become 
/yersnasion  on  your  part ;  by  producing  in  your  minds,  a  clear 
and  distinct  impression  from  the  type  of  mine. 

The  powers  of  Moral  Suasion,  therefore  are  the  powers  or 
faculty,  which  man  as  a  rational  and  communicative  being  pos- 
sesses, to  impress  the  convictions  of  his  own  mind  upon  the  minds 
of  other  persons,  and  of  which  if  he  were  not  possessed,  it  is  most 
evident  that^ll  his  attainments  would  be  useless  and  unprofitable. 
The  knowledge,  that  he  was  conscious  of  possessing,  but  which 
he  could  not  communicate,  would  only  serve  to  awaken  his 
sensibility  to  the  horrors  of  his  desolate  condition,  like  the  wealth 
of  CrcBsus,  impoverishing  its  owner  in  the  midst  of  riches,  or,  the 
fabled  waters  of  Tantalus,  which  immersed  him  to  the  chin,  hot 
refused  their  refreshment  to  his  thirsty  lip.  Hence  the  very 
expressive  and  memorable  adage  in  Plautus. 

'*  Scire  meum  nihil  est,  nisi  me  scire  hoc  sciftC  alter  ;'* 

My  knowledge  is  nothing,  unless  I  can  cause  another  to  know 
what  I  know. 

It  will  be  seen,  now,  how  immediately  connected  the  subject 
before  us  is,  with  that 'which  you  honoured  with  so  obliging  an 
attention,  on  Sunday  last ;  and  how  directly  upon  establishing 
therightof  private  judgment,  we  are  called  on  to  understand 
and  define  the  powers  ofsuasiony  by  which  alone,  the  free  and 
imcontrollable  judgments  of  men's  minds  may  be  legitimately  in- 
flneneed,  informed  with  fresh  accessions  of  knowledge,  and 
strengthened  with  more  prevalent  suggestions  of  virtue. 

Man  would  not  be  a  rational  being,  were  he  incapable  of  being' 
wrought  on  by  rational  suasion.  Nor  would  there  be  such  an 
idea  as  that  of  virtue,  or  even  as  of  a  difference  between  right 
and  wrong,  in  the  world,  if  it  were  not  the  result  of  comparison  ; 
and  our  decision  in  such  a  comparison,  capable  of  being  deter- 
mined, not  by  mere  chance,  or  humour,  but  by  the  verdict  of  our 
jddgment,  upon  the  evidence  which  suasicm  has  presented  to  it 

The  power  of  suasion,  is  that,  in  the'  gift  of  which  to  man, 
nature  hto  distinguished  him  as  her  great  favourite,  and  entmsted     •    I 
to  his  fidelity  a  jewel  whose  brighter  splendour  doth  dim  the         I 
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brilliancy  of  Jano's  coronet,  a  talisman,  whose  power  of  charming' 
is  over  all  her  works  of  force. 

To  soothe  the  savage  breast,  to  soften  rocks  and  bend  the  knotted  oak. 

The  fabled  touch  of  Midas  could  turn  all  substances  into  gold, 
bat  the  power  of  suasion  can  change  all  sentiments  into  virtue. 
It  is  a  power  in  the  conscious  possession  of  which,  a  man  feels 
the  highest  pleasure ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  which,  he  enjoys  the 
noblest  triumphs.  To  attain  and  enlarge  this  faculty  of  suasion^ 
is  the  end  of  all  education.  To  acquire  knowledge  and  to  possess 
il,  would  be  as  nothing,  but  for  the  anticipated  harvest  of  com- 
municating what  we  have  learned,  and  dividing  the  treasures  of 
our  intellectual  wealth  with  a  welcome  world. 

The  existence  of  this  faculty  in  man,  and  the  necessary  feelings 
of  benevolence  to  other  men,  without  which,  it  cannot  exist,  nor 
even  be  conceived  to  exist,  is  proof  demonstrative,  that  man  is  by 
nature  amiable,  generous  and  good,  and  never  capable  of  being 
otherwise,  but  in  proportion,  as  principles  either  natural  or  super- 
natural, have  been  imposed  on  hisinsur«^  understanding. 

That  man  hath  the  power  of  knowing,  is  a  proof  that  he  was 
made  to  be  wise ;  that  he  hath  also  the  faculty  of  communicating 
what  he  shall  know,  and  the  highest  perception  of  happiness,  in 
doing  so ;  is  proof,  that  he  was  made  to  be  benevolent  and 
good. 

The  great  Roinan  orator,  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  than  whom 
a  wiser  or  a  better  man  never  existed,  in  his  tract  De  Orator e, 
instructs  us  in  his  conviction,  that  it  was  the  power  of  suasion, 
whiclx  first  reclaimed  the  human  animal  from  his  original  state 
of  barbari  ty  and  wildness,  to  the  comforts  of  civilization  and  society : 
and  a  cotemporary  poet  has  adorned  the  sentiment  in  that  most 
familiar  diction  of  the  school  :  — 

Ing^nuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes 
Einollit  mores  nee  sinit  esse  feros.^ 

These  polished  arts  have  humanized  mankind. 
Softened  the  fierce,  and  tamed  the  savage  mind. 

That  the  power  of  suasion  should  seem  to  be  less  effectuai  to 
carry  oo  the  work  of  progressive  improvement,  than  it  was  to 
form  the  basis  and  constitute  the  foundation  from  which  all  im- 
provement took  its  rise,  is  a  phenomenon  which  is  much  more 
easy  to  be  truly  accounted  for.  than  it  is  to  reconcile  men  to  the 
trueaccountof  it. 

But  this  1  think  is  certain,  that  we  should  never  have  taken 
up  the  g^loomy  and  discouraging  idea  of  the  weakness  and  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  powers  of  moral  suasion,  and  how  little  mere  argu- 
ment could  do,  if  mere  argument  had  even  been  allowed  to  do 
all  that  it  could ;  for  powerless  and  impotent  as  it  is  often  repre- 
sented to  be,  there  is  nothing  on  earth  besides,  which  those  who 
decry  it  most,  are  so  much  afraid  otV 

Even  religious  and  superstitious  impressions,  the  very  strongest 
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that  ever  were  or  could  be  opposed  to  virtue,  (and  all  sach  im- 
pressions are  opposed  to  virtue !)  are  yet  in  time  counterworked 
and  overthrown  by  the  power  of  argument.  'Tis  in  the  coming^- 
forth  of  the  resistless  power  of  genuine  eloquence,  that  vice,  even 
in  the  breast  of  civic  magistracy,  feels  itself  unarmed  and  para- 
lyzed; and  quailing  with  guilty  cowardice,  exclaims — *'  Let 
there  be  force  enough,  Mr.  Cope,  see  that  you  have  suffieieni 
force.''* 

Systems  whose  prevalence  has  held  the  world  in  vice  and  igno- 
rance for  ages — systems  fortified  by  the  strongest  prejudices  and 
barricadoed  up  to  heaven 'by  power  and  wealth,  are  yet  to  be  un- 
dermined by  the  powers  of  suasion ;  and  their  most  redoubted 
champions  in  all  the  clangor  of  their  vaunting,  shudder  at  the 
possible  effect  of  a  single  paragraph  in  a  pamphlet,  and  faint  at 
the  impending  terror  of  a  sarcastic  sentence. 

PhiMp  of  Macedon  was  more  afraid  of  the  eloquence  of  Demos- 
thenes than  of  ten  thousand  Grecian  swords.  The  warrior  could 
^ut  inflict  on  him  a  glorious  death ;  the  orator  could  tarnish  all 
the  laurels  he  bad  won,  trample  his  honour  itself  in  the  dust  and 
throw  him  over  to  the  scorn  of  all  posterity. 

And  thus  full  oft  hath  the  sanctified  intolerance  of  thousands, 
alarmed  and  terrified  for  the  safety  of  their  common  superstition, 
arrayed  itself  against  the  life  of  a  single  philosopher,  who  alone 
unaided  and  unarmed  hath  power  to  utter  those  nrm  vrtfonra  or 
words  haping  wings,  upon  which  the  irresistible  charm  of  con- 
viction, flies  over  the  high  embattled  turrets  of  power  and  pride 
to  carry  freedom  and  virtue  to  mankind. 

Thus  as  great,  as  it  is  unintended,  is  the  compliment  which 
superstition  pays  to  the  powers  of  suasion.  What  suasion  can  do, 
may  be  accurately  estimated  by  the  scale  of  what  those  who  dis- 
honour it  most,  and  lilce  it  least,  admit  that  it  can  do. 

What  means  it  then  ?  What  homage  does  it  not  involve  ?  What 
adulation  does  it  not  imply  ?  involuntary,  ill-graced,  and  ungra- 
cious as  it  is, — that,  whenever  any  means  of  more  liberal  instruc- 
tion hath  been  instituted  to  widen  the  range  of  mental  power,  to 
enlarge  the  noble  capacities  of  the  heart,  to  make  men  wiser  wd 
better  than  they  were — ^superstition  trembles  through  every  vein, 
and  then  to  whose  selfish  and  wicked  policy  it  will  always  seem 
well  enough  when  it  is  well  enough  with  themselves,  become 
the  implacable  enemies  and  persecutors,  (as  it  hath  been  in  all 
ages)  of  those  who  were  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the  bene- 
fi^ctors  of  mankind. 

Have  such  at  any  time  in  the  world's  history  appeared — ^tbe 
world's  hostility  hath  recognized  at  once  their  merited  honour^ 
and  the  dear  price  at  which  that  honour  must  be  purchased. 

The  moment  an  advocate  for  troth  and  reason,  hath  ventured 

•These  were  the  words  of  A  Brc^wm  Mere,  od committing  an  Orator  to  Oilt- 
f  pur  Street  Compter. 
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into  promiiiency,  and  the  powers  of  moral  sausion  are  but  about 
to  buckle  into  action,  the  aflTrighted  imagination  invests  the  ap- 
proaching enemy  with  a  supernatural  potency;  he  is  conceived 
to  be  a  devily  to  listen  to  him  is  to  go  into  the  way  of  temptation, 
— to  listen  to  him  with  candour  is  infallibly  to  become  his  victim. 
All  sophistry  and  misrepresentation,  as  every  thing  he  can  say, 
is  presumed  to  be ;  yet,  'tis  always  presumed  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  may  say  enough  to  do  a  world  of  mischief.  Yet  it  will 
disturb  the  sacred  prejudices  of  the  old,  it  will  prevail  over  the 
imguarded  faith  of  the  young — the  power  of  fascination  dances 
along  his  sentences,  and  magic  points  his  periods. 

Nor  is  the  power  of  moral  suasion  less  over  individuals,  than 
over  whole  bodies  and  communities  of  men. 

Weare  accustomed  indeed  to  hear  of  the  force  of  temptation, 
and  which  is  nrach  worse,  we  have  too  often  palmed  the  immoral 
and  vicions  conceit  upon  our  own  minds*^— of  supposing  that  there 
existed  some  power  that  could  tempt  us,  ov  some  fatality  that 
makes  it  necessary  to  yield  to  temptation.  Declamation  has 
wasted  itself  in  tragical  descriptions  of  the  powers  of  passion, 
like  a  torrent  sweeping  away  all  the  mounds  and  banks  of  virtue, 
and  bearing  its  unresisting  victims  on  its  tide,  into  giilphs  of 
misery  and  ruin. 

But  were  the  powers  of  moral  suasion  even  in  such  a  case,  ever 
fairly  pitted  to  the  trial  of  what  they  could  do?  Has  the  recol- 
lectioD  of  any  contravening  reason,  such  as  a  friend  might  suggest, 
yea  as  a  child  might  urge  it,  been  present  to  the  mind?  No ! — 
The  victim  of  inordinate  passion,  has  no  friend,  and  only  becomes 
a  victim,  because  he  has  no  friends.  The  very  desperation  to 
which  he  surrenders  himself,  speaks  the  language  of  the  most 
eloquent  appeal  to  our  compassion.  He  can  only  rush  on  his  in- 
iquity, as  he  becomes  unsocial,  shuts  his  eyes  from  love,  and  his 
ears  from  suasion.  He  goes  to  the  perpetration  of  crime,  in  the 
dark  hour  of  his  o*erclonded  mind,  he  feelshimself  obliged  to 
shut  out  the  possibility  of  being  conversed  with,  and  a  deaf  and 
dumb  ill-nature  stands  in  his  countepance,  like  the  mutes  at  the 
dead  man's  door,  to  let  every  body  know  the  gods  have  done 
their  worst  on  him. 

But  comes  it  for  all  this,  within  the  possibility  of  a  proof,  that 
the  powers  of  moral  suasion  when  fairly  brought  into  action, 
are  capable  of  failure,  and  that  a  rational  man  can  possibly  with- 
stand a  reason  ? — I  trow  not ! 

To  judge  correctly  of  the  powers  of  suasion,  we  have  only  by 
a  moment's  abstraction  to  sit  before  the  picture  of  our  owa  minds, 
and  inquire  whether  there  be  any  feature  there  so  harshly 
moulded,  and  so  foreign  from  all  likeness  to  the  family  of  nature, 
as  to  be  capable  of  resisting  the  impressions  w  hich  fair  arguments 
and  JQst  and  benevolent  suggestions  ought  to  make  upon  us. 

We  can  never  ascertain  when  we  discourse  or  remonstrate 
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with  others,  to  what  extent  oar  powers  of  suasion  are  brought 
into  operation ;  we  may  imagine,  that  we  have  intended  to  give 
the  best  advice,  and  our  advice  may  seem  to  have  been  conveyed 
in  the  best  way.  We  wonder  perhaps  at  the  obduracy  of  under- 
standing, that  resists  the  evidence  of  truths— so  palpable  to  us, 
and  a  very  few  defeats  in  the  attempt^  are  sufficient  to  discourage 
us  from  further  care  to  advise  or  counsel  those,  who  tseem  to  listen 
to  us  with  uneasiness,  or  to  turn  from  our  suggestions  with 
indiflerence. 

But  that  very  uneasiness  or  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
hearer,  is  ascribable  perhaps  mainly  to  the  speaker  himself^  and 
constitutes  a  proof,  not  of  the  weakness  and  impotence,  but  of  the 
independent  strength  and  effective  power  of  suasion  ;  not  that 
mere  suasion  only  can  do  so  little,  but  that  suasion  alone  can  do 
every  thing.  But  it  must  be  alone — no  assumed  airs  of  superiority 
must  render  it  offensive,  no  accompanying  designs  of  selfishness 
or  vanity  in  the  sueder  must  render  his  suasion  suspicious.  And 
then,  indeed, 

— ^— — —  What  elocution  flows 

Soft  as  the  fleeces  of  descending;  shows ; 

The  modest  accents  fall  with  easy  art. 

Melting  they  fall,  and  melting  reach  the  heart. 

But  the  best  way  to  the  heart,  is  through  the  understanding ; 
and  men's  understandings  are  not  to  be  taken  by  storm.  We 
may  have  been  rich  in  our  own  intellectual  resources,  and  oar 
eloquence  may  set  on  float  a  whole  argosy  of  reasonings — while 
one  unlucky  current  blowing  across  the  channel  of  communica- 
tion, may  scatter  all  its  treasures  to  the  winds. 

The  advice  we  gave  may  never  have  arrived  at  all  into  the 
haven  of  its  destination  ;  and  we  can  have  no  right  to  say  ihat 
the  powers  of  suasion  have  failed,  where  we  can  have  no  proof 
that  they  had  been  tried.  The  most  obstinate  and  inflexible  cha- 
racters have  only  been  made  such,  because  they  have  never  met 
with  advice  without  arrogance,  and  counsel  without  pride. 

The  mind  of  the  orator  and  of  his  hearers  may  never  have  reci- 
procrated,  and  his  very  powers  themselves  may  have  served  to 
shut  the  door  against  the  impressions  that  he  wished  to  produce. 
If  he  hath  br6ught  forth  those  powers,  with  an  unfair  and  exces- 
sive indulgence  of  the  pride  which  the  consciousness  of  i>os- 
sessing  them  cannot  but  inspire;  if  he  have  reasoned  with  ns 
only  for  so  poor  and  unworthy  an  end  as  to  display  his  powers  of 
reasoning  ,* — ^is  it  to  be  wondered,  is  it  to  be  reg^tted,  that  his 
suasions  should  be  ineffectual ;  and  that  eloquence  itself  in  so  bad 
an  use  of  it  should  become  but  as  the  ignisfatuus  which  attracts 
only  to  mislead,  and  shines  but  does  not  cheer  ns. 

If  men  preach  for  money,  let  those  who  like  their  preaching, 
pay  them  for  it,  and  nothing  can  be  more  just.  If  they  do  it  for 
their  own  renown,  let  us  give  them  the  applause  they  seek.  If 
they  publish  books,  or  adopt  any  other  means  of  suasion,  merely 
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to  show  UB  how  elever  they  are»  let  us  fully  gratify  thefr  vanity, 
and  tlmik  them  very  clever. 

The  whole  sum  in  this  moral  arithmetic  then  will  be  rig'bty  it 
u  nought  and  carry  nought ;  but  never  let  us  bring  a  charge 
against  the  legitimate  power  of  suasion^  nor  take  up  a  conclusion 
that  men  cannot  be  reasoned  into  virtue  and  persuaded  to  their 
own  moral  improvement,  when  upon  lookingintothe  account  you 
shall  find,  that  nobody  had  ever  dreamed  of  such  a  thing. 
Where  the  improvement  of  mankind  was  never  intended,  'tis  all 
fur  that  there  should  be  no  improvement.  Nothing  for  nothings 
is  but  thrifty  commerce  in  morals,  as  well  as  in  the  market. 

Every  day's  experience  has  shown,  what  suasion  can  do  in  the 
cause  of  vice,  and  of  superstition,  which  is  the  worst  of  all  vices. 
The  moat  painful  sacrifices  are  cheerfully  made,  and  the  most 
cruel  sufferings  willingly  endured,  where  the  mind  has  only  fol- 
lowed the  phantom  of  imaginary  duty.  Nothing  is  so  common 
as  our  apprehension  of  the  sure  influence  of  bad  company,  and  the 
inevitable  facility  with  which  men  lend  themselves  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  evil  advisers. 

And  shall  we  think  that  it  is  only  against  good  and  virtuous 
impressions,  that  man  is  capable  of  arming  himself  with  an  un- 
conquerable insensibility,  and  that  he  will  only  then  be  hard  to 
be  persuaded,  when  suasion  shall  seek  to  do  him  good;  that  he 
will  be  the  enemy  of  his  own  happiness,  when  he  shall  be  shown 
in  what  his  happiness  consists ;  that  he  will  be  hostile  to  his  ad- 
viser, when  he  shall  see  that  his  adviser,  is  his  friend  ? 

Ah,  no!  the  eventual  triumph,  of  the  powers  of  rational  suasion 
over  all  powers  of  irrational  opposition,  tlTte  the  victory  of  mind 
over  matter,  is  guaranteed,  by  the  immutable  fiat  of  omnipotence. 
Tis  but  the  morning  of  the  world  during  which  the  mists  of  vice 
and  error  darken  the  neighbouring  landscape  ;  already,  the 
God  of  Day,  gilds  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  pledges  iffe  ahd 
happiness  to  man.  The  powers  of  moral  suasion  are  the  meap'*^ 
the  reign  of  universal  benevolence  is  the  end.  Those  means  shah 
continue  to  be  here  applied,  and  if  they  fail,  from  any  other 
causes  than  such  as  for  which  alone  ourselves  shall  be  to  blame,  it 
will  be  the  first  time  they  ever  so  failed. 

Written  communications  may  be  easily  withstood.  That 
which  is  only  to  be  read,  will  be  endured  only  as  it  pleases ;  and 
despised  if  it  offends.  But  the  powerful  remonstrance  of  oral 
suasion  is  above  all  reach  of  contempt ;  to  be  despised  by 
none,  to  be  resisted  by  none,  mighty  above  the  mightiest  of  the 
earth,  and  terrible  to  the  guilty,  it  is  only  from  want  and  defect 
of  this  art,  because  it  has  not  been  duly  cultivated  in  early  youth  ; 
or  because  its  mighty  luxuriance  has  been  checked  and  emascula- 
ted by  mistaken  calculations  of  policy  and  caution,  which  have 
cut  off  the  communication  between  the  heart  and  the  tongue,  and 
thereby  given  man  a  stammering  jand  feeble  utterance ;  that  corrup- 
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tion  triumphs,  and  measures  which  every  body  sees  to<be  wrongr, 
aud  every  body  feels  to  be  wrong,  are  carried  with  acquiescence 
even  in  the  teeth  of  insulted  millions. 

Conceive  bow  it  would  have  been,  had  there  been  but  tea 
among  those  millions,  who  between  their  teeth  had  had  a  tongue^ 
With  what  grace  suppose  you  would  the  privileged  beggar 
bearoffhisguilty  prize  from  an  oppressed  and  starving  people, 
had  there  been  those  among  them,  who  could  have  spoken  as  the 
famed  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome  would  have  spoken,  given 
full  tide  to  the  feelings  of  outraged  virtue,  and  launched  forth 
the  Mene  tekel  upharsin^  at  whose  sound  the  joints  of  his  loins 
would  have  been  unloosened,  and  his  knees  would  have  smote  one 
another. 

I  rate  the  powers  of  suasion  as  better  worth  our  pains  to  attain, 
and  more  enriching  us  in  the  attainment,  than  any  accomplish- 
ment whatever,  because  they  virtually  command  the  end  of  all 
accomplishment,  and  lead  to  the  perfection  of  all  excellence. 
And  I  suspect  the  secret  of  coming  by  it  to  consist  in  the  resolute 
and  determined  cultivation  of  a  temper  and  disposition  of  meek- 
ness, good  nature,  modesty,  and  truth.  I  never  heard  of  any  ar- 
gument that  could  be  brought  against  them,  nor  of  any  degree 
of  obstinacy  that  could  withstand  them.  And  if  such  good  dis- 
positions should  not  be  suflScient  to  enable  us  to  persuade  men's 
understandings,  they  will  at  least  supply  us  with  the  most  proba- 
ble means  of  influencing  their  hearts,  and  with  a  sure  and  never- 
failing  source  of  happiness  and  pleasure  to  our  own. 

Except  indeed  in  the  possible  occurrence  of  one  terrible  excep- 
tion !  an  occurrence  which  should  it  happen,  will  bring  back 
again  the  reign  of  barbarous  ignorance,  and  popish  inquisition ; 
when  eloquence  will  have  to  ask  its  leave  of  priestcraft,  to  mea- 
sure out  its  cadences  and  phrases  by  the  allowance  of  gracious 
'  and  condescending  fanaticism :  when  learning  and  talent  must 
doff  the  bonnet  to  the  very^cum  of  the  streets,  and  say^  ''  Good 
master  scavengers,  indeed  I  never  meant  to  bring  your  religion 
into  contempt.  Illustrious  tapsters  of  the  Dog  and  Duck,  God 
forbid  that  I  should  say  any  thing  to  undermine  your  morals  / 
— your  mMTolsl — your  morals  /♦ 

We  are,  however,  but  ill  judges  of  what  the  powers  of  an 
unfettered  and  honest  eloquence  could  do,  when  engaged  in  the 
cause  of  virtue  and  of  truth,  because,  we  have  had  no  experience. 
We  have  never  seen  eloquence  unfettered.  We  have  never 
given  an  orator  leave  to  be  honest ;  and  shall  we  expect  any  of 
those  mighty  goings  forth  of  the  soul,  which  once  had  power 
to  shake .  oppiessors  from  their  thrones,  and  which  actually  crea- 
ted all  there  ever  hath  been  of  virtue  in  society,  from  the  mere 
machines  of  declamation,  set  up  like  clappers  in  a  cherry-tree,  to 

*  No  seUlng  of  type  can  do  jastiee  to  the  delivery  of  this  lentencf—it 
should  be  seen  as  well  as  heard— ^  la  Kban  1 
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idterate  the  same  eternal  sound  till  the  very  birds  'twas  meant 
to  frighten,  grow  bold,  and  scoff  at  it. 

The  poets  Virgil,  Jarenal  and  Homer,  the  highest  authorities 
which  can  possibly  be  quoted,  have  left  us  the  most  magnificent 
descriptions  of  the  powers  of  oratory.  Their  poems  are  never 
80  magoiicent  as  when  they  describe  those  powers.  They  must 
therefore  have  witnessed  exertions  of  them,  to  which  we  are 
strangers. 

Not  Jupiter  himself  from  high  Olympus'  cloud-capt  top,  pos- 
sest  so  great  a  power  to  thunder  terror  o'er  the  guilty  mind,  as 
tba  orator  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  He  spoke,  and  atten- 
tion hang  upon  his  lips,  he  reasoned,  and  conviction  closed  his 
periods. 

Tyrants  no  mora  their  savage  natare  kepU 
And  foes  to  virtue,  wooderM  liow  they  wept. 

Why  is  it  then,  that  the  once  famed  eloquence  of  Athens  and 
of  Rome  exists  no  more  ?  Why  is  it  that  we  have  no  orators  now, 
and  that  the  very  faculty  which  adorns  our  nature  most,  should 
be  least  cultivated  amongst  us  ?  Why,  but  that  superstition  fore- 
saw from  the  exercise  of  that  faculty  her  inevitable  doom,  and 
that  the  gods  themselves  would  not  be  safe  in  vice,  when  virtue 
should  be  old  enough  to  speak.  So  she  thrust  her  dirt  and  gar- 
bage into  the  mouths  of  her  orators,  pinioned  their  foreheads  to 
their  knees,  and  only  gave  them  leave  to  tell  for  ever  the  same 
eternal  story,  the  balderdash  of  the  nursery,  which  every  body 
knows  every  thing  about,  and  nobody        -        -        -        . 

Ah  !  I  see  it  ends  with  nobody.  There  is  no  more  in  the  book. 
There's  only  a  picture  of  the  great  house  in  Giltspur-street,  and 
that  yon  know,  says  nothing ;  but  I  wonder  how  it  would  have 
ended,  if  it  hadn't  been  for^         .... 

My  young  friends  let  me  for  all  this,  succeed  in  making  you 
still  in  love  with  this  noble  art,  the  best  gift  of  nature,  the  dis- 
tinguishing prerogative  of  man ;  the  power,  the  right  of  speaking 
as  a  man,  which  we  will  still  have,  inimitably  as  inii^ite  space, 
and  boundless  as  the  mighty  deep,  neither  to  be  asked  for  from 
their  favour,  nor  to  be  withheld  by  their  power,  or  perish  in  the 
struggle. 

The  power  of  eloquence,  is  the  power  of  God  himself,  if  it  be 
nrach  suppressed,  the  very  violence  attempted  to  be  put  on  it 
shall  work  it  to  a  vent,  that  shall  blow  up  the  mine  on  which  the 
priests  are  treading,  and  bring  down  their  Olympus. 

Let  the  world  but  hear,  as  the  world  ought  to  hear,  and  there 
will  not  be  a  bad  man  left  in  society. 

But  of  that  glorious  consummation,  the  pledge  and  promise  is, 
that  passionate  love  of  truth,  that  ardent  sincerity,  and  that  never 

*  Here  the  orator  was  seized  with  a  sudden  shortness  of  sl^ht  and  held  up 
his  book,  to  show  that  he  was  sticking  to  his  text.^Agaiii  aia  Kban , 
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to  be  disgusted,  never  to  be  wearied  love  of  your  fellow  men, 
however  perverse,  however  bigotted,  however  aojiiat  and  crael 
they  may  be,  which  is  all  the  moral  poison  that  I  have  ever 
laboured  to  iostil  into  your  minds,  drink  deep  of  it  my  friends. 
You  can't  love  the  truth  without  speaking  it,  you  can't  speak 
it,  without  ^becoming  eloquent.  You  can't  be  eloquent  with' 
truth  for  your  a^ument,  and  an  ardent  and  unconquerable 
charity  to  all  men  for  your  motive,  but  you  must  eventually 
succeed — ^you  must  eventually  be  happy,  or  what  is  better  still, 
you  will  deserve  to  be  so ! 

DEL  END  A  EST  CARTHAGO  ! 


ANODE 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY. 

BY  D.  M. 

Oh  !  thon,  amon^  poets  the  first, 
by  proud  Britannia  narst, 
who  of  Atheist  conld  dare 
the  heroic  name  to  bear ; 
what  mortal  ever  can  hope  to  inherit 
thy  bright  talent  and  lotty  spirit ; 
tho*  at  Hippocren^'s  brink 
itttpiration  he  should  drink, 
like  thee,  o*er  sober  Reason's  head. 
Fancy's  myrtle  wreaths  to  spread? 

II. 

Alas!  no  poet's  voice  is  heard ; 

Freedom's  lyre  forgets  its  tones ; 
the  terror-bom  silence  is  not  stirred 

by  aught,  save  nnpoetic  moans. 
Thy  mantle  most  have  found  a  grave 

beneath  the  Ocean's  wave, 
or  must  have  vanished  on  the  funeral  pile; 
else,  who  that  proud  relic  had  not  assumed,    - 

and,  'tbo'  Calumny  might  revile, 

thy  glorious  task  had  thus  resumed 

of  teaching  men,  from  Priestcraft  to  regain 

Nature's  kind  laws,  and  Truth's  delightful  reign. 

III. 

But  ah !  since  he  has  ceased  to  appear, 

who  alone  could  have  relieved 
all  human  hearts  from  superstitious  fear, 

since  of  Shelley  we  are  bereaved, 
unless  each  thought  as  Lightning  flashed, 
unless  each  word  as  Thunder  crashed, 

nor  light,  nor  sound,  would  be  perceived 
by  those  who  are  more  than  brutalised. 
vainly  of  hope  they  are  apprized : 
the  slaves  neglect  a  mere  prosaic  voice, 
and  in  their  ^ling  chains  deUrioosly  rejoice. 
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IV. 
Born  to  a  wealthy  heritage, 
and  noble  in  thy  parentage, 
beyond  the  vulgar  sight 
of  mean  aristocratic  pride 
thy  mighty  genius  took  its  flight ; 
and  (spite  of  Custom's  all-o*erpowering  tide. 
Religion'^  persecuting  roar, 
and  selfish  Kindred's  torturing  wrath,) 
could,  in  an  unattempted  natb, 
above  a  thousand  obstacles  with  Independence  soar. 

V. 
In  Orthodoxy's  strongest  hold, 
Shelley,  nnseconded  yet  bold, 

Atheism's  standard  planted ; 
and,  by  expulsion  nothing  daunted, 
first  of  Britannia's  poets,  dared  to  show  ' 

the  hideous  insanity 

of  blood-fed  Christianity. 
Cautious  Priestcraft's  utmost  care 
shall  ne'er  repair  • 

the  incomparable  blow, 
by  thy  •*  Philosophical  Poem"  given 
to  Bigotry's  god  hell  and  heaven. 

VL 

Tliine  eloquence  might  have  wrested 
the  deadly  flesh  of  animals 

from  European  cannibals. 
Thy  verse  might  have  arrested 

the  fury-harnessed  car 

of  hell-creating  War. 
Oh  lord  of  impassioned  poetry, 
had'st  thou  thv  power  more  unforl'd, 
from  the  hydra-headed  woes 
which  Selfishness  bestows, 

we  might,  already  perhaps,  be  free. 
A  torrent,  from  Parnassus  hurl'd, 

with  Indignation* 8  honest  rage 
had  cleansed  the  Augean  world, 

where  Avarice,  from  age  to  age, 
has  rotted  to  corruption's  blackest  stage. 

VII. 

The  whole  of  human  life 
is  one  vast  scene  of  strife, 
where  little  care  we  do  but  moan ; 
we  enter  it  with  crying, 
we  pass  thro*  it  with  sighing, 
and  quit  it  with  a  groan  I 
Ah  who,  unless  the  torch  of  Love 

bestowed  a  cheering  ray, 
would  deign  thro'  such  a  life  to  move, 

plodding  his  weary  way? 
Who  would  not  rather,  by  a  single  blow, 
escape,  for  ever,  from  every  woe? 
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VIII. 
To  bask  secure  in  Beauty's  ray, 
is  worthy  all,  the  jttdjtnent-day 
can  promise  to  Christianity. 

For  bis  lovely  friend 
the  Atheist  preserves  a  heart  entire; 
nor  will  permit  sweet  Cupid's  fire 

with  the  savage  zeal  to  blend 
ascribed  to  Y6houh*s  vast  inanity. 
What  perfect  love  for  womankind 

in  canting  fools  can  dwell  ? 
their  hearts  are  bound,  as  by  a  »pwl»   . 

to  some  impossible,  supernatural,  deity; 
their  eyes  are  blind, 

save  to  their  deceivers'  n«d  ; — 
Affection  shall  the  Sage's  goddess  be, 

and  Honour  be  his  god. 

IX. 

Love,  by  thee 
from  bondage  free, 
shall,  in  a  thousand  poets'  honest  lays 
sing  thy  everlasting  praise ; 
and,  in'every  genial  hour, 
shall  both  Strength  and  Loveliness, 
equal  in  fortune  Knowledge  and  power, 
with  secret  gratitude  thy  memory  bless  r 
for,  after  Godwin  and  the  Mair, 
Shelley  first  of  men  disclosed 
the  matrimonial  snare, 
in  which  Priestcraft  had  enclosed 
the  free-bojn  Spirit  who  joins  each  youthful  pair. 

X. 

Has  Sculpture  never  told, 
in  what  mien  and  attitude 
our  generous  liberator  stood  ? 
Was  not  the  limner's  art  so  bold, 
as  on  the  canvass  to  ensure 
Shelley's  passing  nortraiture  ? 
Paint  the  e^es  of  placid  fire, 
feeling, — kindling,— ouick  desire. 
Paint  each  feature  nobly  fair, 
and  gentle  curls  of  auburn  hair 

where  the  Graces  love  to  linger. 
Above  the  heroic  face, 
a  broad  and  towering  forehead  place 

curved  by  Ideality's  finger. 
O'er  the  whole  god-like  visage  throw 
Humanity's  sweet  smile  and  sympathetic  glow. 

j  XI. 

When,  urged  with  panic  fears, 
I  and  with  distress  but  ill  within  us  pent, 

I  ^  we  think  upon  the  years 

in  useless  labour  and  in  sorrow  spent ; 
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when  e'en  the  bravest  seem  afraid, 
when  enemies  calamniate,  and  friends  upbraid  ; 
can  we  not  recollect  that  Shelley  bare 
as  moch  of  grief  or  even  more? 
What, tho'  the  clouds  aronnd  ns  lower? 

Thy  fancied  presence  shall  restore 

the  soul's  not-yet-extinguished  power. 

None  shall,  in  base  denpairing  mood, 

o'er  misfortune  vainly  brood, 

if  their  hearts  the  thought  of  thee 

enraptures,  lovely  as  the  memory 

of  a  day  spent  in  doing  good. 

XII. 

Thou  art  not  really  dead, 
nor  ever  shalt  thou  die. 
In  eternal  oblivion  bigots  lie  ; 
but  the  champion  of  Liberty, 
who  has  not  deigned  to  dread 
an  open  war  with  Prejudice, 
•hall  combat,  in  his  works,  until  the  death  of  Vice ; 
and  then  shall  stand  in  Memory *s  fane  enshrin'd : 
The  Conqueror  who  has  free'd  the  Mind. 

XIII. 
Oh  happy  they,  who  are  alive 
When  Justice,  long  retarded,  shall  arrive, 
and  Falsehood's  priest-created  reign  shall  end  I 
Shelley  then  shall  be  regretted 
by  millions,  to  him  for  Reason  indebted. 

From  unwilling  Rome, 
the  ashes  of  humanity's  great  friend, 
in  a  cypress  bark,  shall  come 
to  their  no-longer-ungrateful  home} 
and,  on  a  marble  pillar  placed  on  high, 
Britannia  shall  exdt  them  to  the  sky. 

XIV. 
Oh  days  ofjoy,  beat  quick  your  wings, 

in  rapid  night  approach  ! 
Ye  shall  avenge  the  sufferings 

of  him  who  so  unjustly  bore  reproach, 
^hel ley's  name,  witn  .that  of  Byron 

and  of  Owen  and  Carlile, 
then  shall  form  a  bright  quarternion 

guardians  of  our  fortunate  isle. 


TO  THE  REVEREND  ROBERT  TAYLOR. 

WoKTHY  Sir,— A  few  readers  of  "  The  Lion"  of  this  town, 
have  a^ain  the  pleasure  of  transmitting  to  you  the  sum  of  £2.  48. 
4d.  wishing  at  the  same  time  it  bad  been  more.  They  have 
▼iewed  your  unju8i  imprisonment  with  abhorrence  and  indigna* 
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tion ;  being  thoroughly  conyinced,  that  the  principle  of  persecu- 
tion  is  a  bloody  one ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  present  great 
outcry  raised  by  the  bigotted  Brunswickers  ao;ainst  the  equally 
bigotted  Catholics,  it  is  precisely  the  same  spirit  under  another 
equally  hypocritical  c^oak.  Lotus  not  deceive  ourselves,  or  be 
deceived  by  others.  The  same  men^  who,  (calling  themselves 
Protestant  Dissenters)  could  inhumanly  drag  you  from  your  home 
and  friends,  and  immure  you  in  a  dungeon,  for  mere  opinion, 
would,  were  they  not  restrained  by  the  progress  of  knowledge 
and  liberality,  have  recourse  to  the  thumb^ncrevf  and  gag,  and 
at  last  consign  yon  to  the  flames,  and  behold  your  agonies  with 
complacency  and  delight.  ''  Ah  !  (says  the  canting  wheedling 
Methodist  and  the  furious  Calvinist,)  but  that  is  not  true  reli- 
gion.*' This  answer  is  a  mere  quibble — look  at  the  bitter  hatred 
and  malignity  which  has  existed  between  the  two  sects  ever 
since  the  days  of  Wesley  and  Toplady.  These  sects  would  at 
one  time  have  cut  each  others  throats,  but  for  the  restraints  the 
laws  imposed.  Ii  is  this  accursed  religious  principle  which  at 
one  period  or  other  has  deluged  every  part  of  Europe  with  blood. 
No  matter  under  what  form,  whether  Popish  or  Protestant,  or 
however  modified  and  mild,  whatever  tends  to  maintain  opinions 
or  dogmas  by  force,  by  corporeal  pains  or  inflictions,  is  persecu' 
tion,  originating  in  the  same  atrocious  and  detestable  feeling  of 
the  heart ! 

Persecutors,  in  all  ages,  haVe  disguised  their  diabolical  object 
under  specious  professions — formerly,  under  the  Catholics,  it 
was  for  the  glory  of  God  ;  now,  under  Protestants,  and  Protes- 
^tant  Dissenters,  it  is  for  the  interests  of  morality  and  religion. 
The  principle  is  still  the  same,  and  still  continues,  and  we  are 
persuaded  that  nothing  but  free  discussion,  on  all  subjects,  will 
ever  be  able  to  subdue  or  eradicate  the  horrid  principle  ! 

We  could  have  wished  you  to  have  continued  in  p^i^ou  k  little 
longer,  as  we  were  on  the  point  of  petitioning  the  Honourable 
House  for  your  discharge  without  bail ;  and  we  bad  hoped  that 
our  example  would  have  been  followed  by  similar  petitions  from 
every  large  town  in  the  kingdom.  We  trust,  however,  that  you 
will  not  relax  in  your  efforts  to  assist  to  establish  the  grand  desi- 
deratum— Free  Discussion. 

That  you  may  enjoy  health  and  strength  to  combat  the  hideous 
monsters  ignorance  and  superstition,  is  the  sincere  wish  of  your 
frieads  here,  and  must  be  that  of  all  virtuous  men. 
I  remain,  on  behalf  of  the  subscribers, 

an  ardent  advocate  for  Free  discussion, 

Stockport,  March  10,  1829.  W.  Fairbrother. 

P.  S.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  subscribers,  that  the  signatures  and 
sums  in  the  subscription,  with  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 
*'  Lion,"  after  correcting  and  expunging  what  is  objectionable. 
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TO     MR.  W.  FAIRBEOTHBR    AND    FRIRND8,  AT     STOCKPORT. 

Sra,  AND  Gentlemen,— I  have  received  this  day,  and  acknow* 
\edge  with  gratitude,  the  further  subscription  here  announced ; 
the  propriety  of  my  Exodus  from  the  house  of  bondage,  when 
and  as  brought  about,  though  not  "  with  a  stretched  out  arm  and 
with  fury  poured  forth,"  is  unequivocal,  and  will  never  be  held 
in  qoestion  by  any  rational  roan,  a  moment  after  his  acquaintance 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  by  which  alone  the  pro- 
priety and  rationality  of  all  decisions  is  to  be  determined.  The 
lagoor,  promptitude,  and  effect  of  my  future  operations,  must  in 
like  manner  depend  on  the  fidelity  of  others,  as  well  as  my  own ; 
and  I  am  most  happy  in  being  able  to  assure  you  that  I  apprehend 
no  failure. 

Your  much  obliged, 
17,  Carey  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn.  Robert  Taylor. 

March  ilth,  1829. 
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SUPERNA  .URALS     EXAMINED. 


If  God,  by  length  of  daration,  becomes  better  or  wiser  himself,, 
then  he  does  wisely  to  make  his  works  alterable  as  his  will  is ; 
fad  if  his  will  is  alterable,  he  does  so ;  this  is  as  a  wise  man,  who 
is  growing  in  wisdom  does ;  but  if  the  same  state  of  perfection 
be  always  in  God,  he  does  always  best ;  and  has  one  end  and 
<teign  in  every  different  age  and  duration  ;  and  always  pursues 
that  one,  and  the  same  best  meatis.     If  God  ever  determined  for 
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moral  ends  and  reasons  to  interpose,  if  needfal,  by  a  ditTerent 
method,  than  that  of  his  standard  laws:  it  must  be  either 
because  he  could  not  foresee  the  consequences,  which  is  like 
blundering  in  the  dark  ;  or  he  foresaw  it  would  be  needful ;  or 
he  foreknew  and  determined  his  own  works  should  not  answer 
his  own  ends,  without  his  mending  work,  which  is  worst  of  all. 
That  God,  either  with  or  without  design,  let  men  alone  to  gt> 
on  in  their  old  way,  'till  they  were  ruined,  and  could  not  recover 
themselves,  nor  he  them,  without  extraordinary  interposition  of 
supernatural  power,  is  a  supposition  injurious  to  the  attributes  of 
the  Deity.  If  God  designed,  at  certain  periods  of  duration,  to 
mend  his  ordinary,  by  an  extraordinary  work,  to  procure  from 
man  extraordinary  faith  and  dependence  on  him  ;  it  proves  in- 
deed they  depend  on  absolute  will,  not  on  absolute  wisdom; 
that  by  his  common  laws  he  suffered  man  to  become  totally  bad, 
that  he  might  get  honour  by  mending  him,  if  possible,  in  an 
uncommon  manner. 


SUBSORIPTIONS  FOR  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR. 

John  Watts lOs.  Od. 

An  Old  Areopagite  .        -        •  2s.  6d. 

All  persons  holding  unremitted  subscriptions  for  this  gentle* 
man  are  requested  to  forward  them  to  London  before  the  end  of 
the  present  month.  The  thanks  of  Mr.  Taylor  and  his  friends  in 
London  are  returned  to  his  friends  in  the  country,  for  the  hand- 
some and  efficient  manner  in  which  he  has  been  supported  during 
his  imprisonment.  For  the  future^  we  call  their  attention  to  the 
lofldel  Rent. 


8UB8CRIPTI01f8  FROM   BATH. 


Mr.  Hall 2 

L.  Saanden 2  6 

W.S 2  6 

S 2  6 


».  d.  s.  d. 


0 10 

J.  Sims 10 

T.V 10 

G.  M 10 


Mr.  Jeffrey 2  6    J 10 


Q.  id  the  comer 2  6 

R.  M 2  0 

Mr.  Chater 0  6 

P 10 


N 10 

J.P 10 

Jacob 0  6 


^^i^^fli!?  Pnbllihed  by  Richard  Carlilb,  62,  Fleet-street,  where  all 
CMBmideatioDs,  post-paid,  or  free  of  expense,  ere  requested  to  be  left. 
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No.  12.  Vol.  3.]  London,  Friday,  March  20, 1829.  [Price  Od. 
ANATOMICAL    DISSECTION    OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY, 

Aa  there  is  a  bill  before  the  Parliament,  to  legalize  thedisfiection 
of  dead  bodies,  and  to  give  the  countenance  of  the  legislature  to 
a  practice  which  custom  and  moral  -necessity  have  long  made 
legal,  and  as  that  bill  is  assailed  by  some  silly  and  mischievous 
persons,  I  cannot  take  a  better  than  the  present  time,  to  state  my 
view  of  the  case. 

The  advocates  for  dissection  are  the  whole  body  of  surgeons, 
who  must  be  supposed  best  to  know  its  value  to  themselves  and 
to  the  community  at  large,  and  who,  from  the  offensive  nature  of 
the  employment,  if  not  immediately  profitable,  if  not  socially  ne- 
cessary^  if  not  conducive  to  their  surgical  skill,  and  beneficial  to 
their  general  medical  acquirements,  have  not  another  inducement 
to  pursue  it.  If  the  same  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  human 
body  could  be  acquired  in  the  library  by  books  and  prints,  who 
can  account  for  the  taste,  and  that  universal  taste,  which  induces 
polished  men,  to  neglect  that  library  for  the  human  shambles  ? — 
No  depravation  of  character  or  of  appetite  can  be  made  account- 
able for  the  passion  that  would  prefer  to  lave  the  body  in  a 
common  sewer  or  a  cesspool,  to  a  clean  water  bath ;  and  by  the 
same  mode  of  comparison,  to  prefem  dissecting  table  to  a  clean 
book  of  letter-press  and  prints.  Beyond  the  surgeons,  I  have 
never  met  man  or  woman  who  could  think  for  themselves  and 
speak  their  own  thoughts,  hut  who  have  admitted  the  utility  and 
the  necessity  that  surgeons  should  be  practised  in  the  dissection 
of  the  human  body,  and  that  to  be  well  prepared  to  assist  and  to 
preserve  life  to  the  living,  that  practice  should  be  acquired  from 
the  dead.  No  profit  can  be  made  of  dissection  by  the  surgeon 
otherwise  than  in  professional  accomplishment ;  so  that,  no  i«- 
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mediate  motive  to  the  pfftctiee  can  be  found.  Such  necessary 
means  of  gaining  knowl^ge  deserves  more  of  oar  pity  and  sym- 
pathjir,  than  of  our  blame.  And  there  is  much  more  of  brotalHy 
and  insensibility  in  condemning,  than  in  following  the  practice. 

The  opponents  of  the  practice  of  dissection  are  but  few,  and 
first  among  them,  that  man  who  is  naturally  mischievous,  na- 
turally a  wrong-head— William  Cobbett.  A  Dr^  Horsley,  a 
physician  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  has  published  a  letter  against 
the  practice ;  and  the  sublime  political  philosopliy  of  the  Mom-- 
ing  HeraU,  which,  in  politics,  is  an  occasional  excrescence, 
shooting  forth  front  Cobbett's  political  wen-head,  and,  with  iu 
hot-bed,  perhaps,  instinctively  shudders  at  dissection  from  its 
conscious  need  of  the  operator's  knife,  makes  up  the  glorious  trio, 
the  inglorious,  and  ignoble,  phydco-medical  trinity  in  uni^. 
No  other  opposition  to  dissection  has  come  under  my  eye,  and 
the  circumstance,  that  the  House  of  Commons  famished  no  paral- 
lel judgment  to  that  of  this  trio,  is  so  far  creditable  to  its  saga- 
city on  this  head. 

The  most  influential  objection  to  the  practice  of  dissection,  is, 
that  it  is  an  indecent  mode  of  disposing  of  the  body  after  death, 
and  that  the  idea  of  exposure  is  oflTensive  to  the  individual  while 
living,  and  to  the  friends  when  the  individual  is  dead.  This  idea 
of  indecency  and  offensiveness,  is  founded  entirely  upon  the  cus- 
toms of  society,  and  has  no  abstract  proprieties.  Other  customs 
gradually  introducing  themselves  will  remove  this  idea  of  inde- 
cency and  offensiveness  without  the  least  injury,  and  with  some 
advantage  to  the  morals  of  society.  I  deem  the  mode  of  burial 
either  by  land  or  by  water  to  be  more  indecent  and  offensive,  and 
that  the  idea  of  being  a  prey  to  insects  and  offensive  animals  is 
mi^ch  more  indecent  and  offensive,  than  the  idea  of  exposure  to 
the  dissecting  knife.  If  the  highest  principle  of  decency  and  in- 
offensiveness,  be  desirable,  in  the  disposition  of  the  dead  body, 
the  funeral  pile  exceeds  all  others  for  cleanliness  and  quick  dis- 
patch in  chemical  dispersion.  After  the  funeral  pile  has  performed 
its  part,  there  can  remain  no  lingering  idea  among  the  friends  or 
relatives,  as  to  gradual  and  offensive  decomposition.  But  the  idea 
that  the  body  when  dead  can  berendered  beneficial  to  the  interests 
of  the  living,  is  that  sort  of  stimulant  to  the  propriety  of  dissection 
even  of  self-dissection,  to  which  every  philanthropist  will  yield 
his  prejudices. 

But  though  I  go  so  far  in  favour  of  the  utility  of  dissection,  I 
am  not  prepare^,  looking  at  the  present  state  of  society,  to  jus- 
tify self-bequest,  or  that  a  family-man  shall  bequeath  his  body 
to  the  surgeons.  The  individual  has  no  right  of  disposal  in  hi3 
body  when  dead  that  shall  be  offensive  to  those  of  bis  family 
who  may  survive  him.  I  hereby  give  my  family  leave  to  send 
my  body  t^  the  ivrgeons  ;  but  I  do  not  enjoin  it  as  a  request,  lest 
^hey  may  want  the:  courage  to  do  it  to  their  own  sali^action.    I 
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can  look  at  the  circumstance  unmoved,  could  give  up  wife  or 
child,  and  feel  it  a  virtue;  but  I  do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to 
bequeath  to  them  a  painful  duty.  1  have  a  lodger  in  my  house, 
m  single  gentleman,  who  has  bequeathed  his  body  to  the  sur- 
MODS,  jand  if  he  die  with^me,  I  shall  scrupulously  comply  with 
bis  bequest  My  views  as  to  self  are  limit^  to  life.  I  think  not 
of  death,  nor  of  after  death,  nor  of  the  dead  body.  To  live, 
and,  living,  to  be  greatly  useful,  is  my  mind's  business.  I  will 
try  to  make  the  condition  of  man  the  better  for  having  lived  as 
ovie ;  and,  having  done  this,  I  bequeath  my  example  to  my  chil- 
dren and  to  posterity,  and  presume  not  to  legislate  for  them. 

Mr.  Gobbett  asserts  that  the  modern  surgeons  are  a  set  of  idle 
fellows,  and  not  so  industrious  and  skilful  as  the  surgeons  of 
old.  It  is  a  disease  in  this  gentleman  to  think  well  of  past  times, 
and  to  see  retrogression  and  not  improvement  iu  society.  His 
reflections  and  comparisons  are  so  very  superficial,  that  the  pe- 
riod to  him  when  the  mountebanks  were  the  apothecaries,  the 
barbers  the  surgeons,  and  the  travelling  quacks,  the  physicians 
of  the  day,  when  the  therapeutan  gipsies,  or  the  wanderers  from 
E^Tpt,  cured  diseases,  inculcated  superstition,  and  told  fortunes 
astrologically ,  was  a  period  of  industry  and  skill,  compared  with 
the  extraordinary  and  painful  diligence  with  which  our  modem 
iQigeons  gain  their  art  by  dissection,  by  hospital  service,  and 
from  attending  to  truly  eminent  lecturers.  I  have  had  some  ac- 
qoaiDtance  among  the  surgeons  of  London,  and  more  particularly 
among  the  pupils,  and  I  have  wondered  at  their  most  assiduous 
mdoatiy,  and  the  real  drudgery,  that  they  now  perform  to  gain 
a  fair  footing  in  the  profession.  When  Mr.  Cline  cut  the  wen 
fironi  nit.  Cobbett's  head,  1  should  like  to  know  if  Mr.  Cobbett 
Hfkt  for  Mr.  Cline  on  account  of  his  book-knowledge  or  of  his 
real  practice  as  an  operating  surgeon. 

With  regard  to  the  burial  of  dead  bodies  in  churches  and 
church-yards,  for  the  continuance  of  which  Mr.  Cobbett  con- 
teqda,  it  is  a  most  revolting  practice,  when  fully  and  fairly  con- 
templated. To  leave  the  dead  body  to  decompose  under  the 
moat  slow  process  that  can  be  devised,  and  to  do  this  among  the 
firing,  so  that  they  may  inhale  all  the  ellluvia  of  that  decompo- 
iition,  to  bury  hundreds  dnd  thousands  in  a  crowded  city  as  is 
done  in  London,  to  stow  dead  bodies  away  in  vaults,  as  other 
>teres  are  stowed  away  to  wait  for  consumption,  to  be  every  day 
disturbing  graves,  hi  which  are  half  decomposed  .bodies,  and  to 
Miden  the  earth  of  a  particular  spot  with  an  excess  of  bodies,  is 
a  practice  so  very  indecent,  so  unhealthy,  so  offensive,  so  very 
v^otting  to  a  clear  perception  and  to  due  reflection,  that  one 
wonders  how  the  foul  abuse  is  tolerated  by  either  people  or  le- 
in^lature.  Offensive  As  is  the  appearance  of  a  dissecting-room, 
It  is  not  more*  offend ve  than  the  churches  and  church-yards  of 
popolotis  towns  and  cities.     Upon  the  score  of  decency,   r 
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cleaDlinesSy  and  of  pleasant  idea,  I  had  rather  be  sent,  or  tend 
one  of  my  family,  to  a  dissecting-room  than  to  a  church  or 
to  a  church-yard. 

It  is  required  of  a  surg-ical  operator,  that  he  should  decide 
promptly  and  operate  quickly,  and  this  is  not  a  qualification  to  be 
gained  by  book  reading.  Had  we  no  other  than  book-reading 
surgeons,  the  patients  of  our  hospitals  and  others  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  need  a  surgeon  would  be  tortured  with  hesitation, 
delay,  timidity,  doubt  as  to  success,  slowness  of  operation,  and 
unsettled  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  In  all  cases,  it 
is  practice  thai  gives  the  operator  expedition.  Surgeiy  is  an  art 
beyond  all  others  that  requires  practice  to  get  expedition  ;  and 
that  practice  is  not  found  in  book«reading.  The  human  body  is 
the  book  for  the  surgeon ;  he  should  be  constantly  reading  it, 
turning  over  its  leaves,  comparing  part  with  part,  and  parts  with 
the  whole :  and  this  cannot  be  done  on  the  living  as  on  the  dead 
body.  Th^  curious  structure  of  the  body  is  not  to  be  learnt  from 
a  book.  It  must  be  seen,  to  be  understood.  Could  a  mariner 
learn  to  manage  the  sails  and  rigging  of  his  vessel  by  a  book  and 
no  practice  ?  Could  a  tailor  even  fit  the  human  body  with  clothes 
by  a  book  and  no  practice  f  Could  the  butcher  divide  his  joints 
by  book  description  t  Or  is  the  art  of  carving  at  table  to  be 
learnt  from  a  book  ?  In  these  minor  matters,  we  know  that  prac- 
tice is  essential  to  accomplishment.  Of  how  much  more  import- 
ance th^  is  it  to  our  satisfaction,  that  the  surgeon,  whose  assist- 
ance we  may  all  want,  should  have  the  most  ample  practice! 
Every  moment  that  the  surgeon  spends  in  dissection  may  be 
counted  as  a  pang  saved  to  some  human  being.  All  dead  ani- 
mals are  to  me  an  offensive  sight,  and  the  dead  human  being  in 
particular  ;  but  I  had  rather  look  on  at  the  dissection  of  t^e 
4>eing  who  had  been  most  dear  to  me  through  life,  than  impair 
my  health  or  suffer  one  extra  twinge  of  gout  or  rheumatism. 
Nature  proclaims  that  life  is  the  great  all  in  all  to  the  animal, 
and  any  other  idea  is  sickly  and  diseased. 

I  should  suppose  Mr.  Cobbett  to  be  that  superficial  kind  of  cha- 
racter, that  has  a  general  idea  of  the  joints  of  the  human  body, 
as  he  has  of  any  other  animal ;  but  that  the  ramification  and  ac- 
tion of  muscles,  nerves,  veins,  arteries,  tendons  and  the  almost 
infinite  number  of  capillary  tubes,  with  which  the  body  abounds, 
and  of  which,  in  addition  to  its  bone,  it  is  made  up,  has  never  en- 
tered his  cranium  for  contemplation.  The  surgeon  must  know 
all  these,  and  he  cannot  know  them  suflSciently  from  delineations 
on  books.  He  has  disadvantages  enough  to  labour  nnder,  in 
seeking  to  transfer  his  knowledge  from  the  dead  to  the  living 
body,  and  if  you  confine  him  to  books,  his  operations  will  be  all 
venture  and  guess,  and  that  without  the  necessary  degree  of  ex- 
pertness  and  caution.  1  am  a  book-reading  surgeon;  but  I 
Jhould  tremble  at  the  idea  of  amputating  Mr.Cobbetfs  little 
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fiBger,  thoagh  I  think  he  deserves  a  little  surgical  punishment 
for  his  folly^  mischief  and  impudence,  in  dictating  to  them,  oa  . 
the'basis  of  his  prejudices,  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  their  science. 

The  character  of  the  attack  which  Mr.  Cobbett,  the  New- 
castle Doctor,  and  the  Morning  Herald,  have  made  upon  dissec 
tioD,  is  that  invariable  character  of  bigotry  which  assails  all 
changes.  It  is  the  nature  of  some  minds  to  be  self-sufficient  and 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  are,  or  to  be  lamenting  changes  as 
for  the  worst ;  to  see  every  by-gone  thing  to  be  greater  than  any 
present  thing ;  and  to  deprecate  what  others  can  see  to  be  im- 
provement. It  is  a  misfortune  for  the  cause  of  reform,  that  Mr. 
Cobbett  should  have  been  accidentally  connected  with  it.  Peter 
Porcupine  was  his  genuine  and  natural  character ;  out  of  that 
character,  be  has  been  out  of  his  element ;  and  has,  without  ad- 
vaacing  the  cause  of  reform  one  single  step,  been  really  a  detri- 
ment For  any  thing  that  Mr.  Cobbett  has  done,  how  stands  the 
cause  of  reform,  better  than  it  stood  when  he  was  Peter  Porcu- 
pine? It  is  in  the  character  of  Peter  Porcupine,  that  he  assails 
the  surgical  profession  ;  and  it  maybe  safely  predicted  of  him 
that  he  will  change,  and  that  he  will  live  to  commend  as.  much 
as  he  has  discommended  the  practice  of  dissection.  He  does  not 
acquire  political  or  philosophical  knowledge  as  others  do:  inta 
htm  it  must  be  beaten.  In  some  cases,  for  his  improvement,  he 
wants  the  same  sort  of  hammering  and  badgering,  as,  when  he 
knows,  he  bestows  upon  others  who  do  not  know  ;  or,  when 
ignorant,  he  bestows  upon  those  who  know  more  than  liimself ; 
or,  when  malicious,  he  heedlesly  revenges  himself.  1  have 
watched  his  trickery  with  no  small  degree  of  amusement  for  some 
months  past,  since,  finding  Daniel  O'Connell  set  above  him,  beyond 
measure^  in  popularity,  he  has  sought  to  renew  a  personal  ac- 
qoaintance  with  him.  Now  he  cajoles,  now  he  abuses,  now  he  cries 
op  Daniel  CConnell  as  a  great  and  influential  man,  now  berates 
him  as  an  outcast;  the  whole  of  which  means,  that  ^'  1,  William 
Cobbett,  would  make  Daniel  O'Connell  think  my  temper  worth 
conciliating,  my  talent  worth  his  notice,  and  my  support  his 
need."  Nothing  is  more  clear  as  an  effect,  than  that  William 
Cobbett  miscalculates  at  all  points,  that  he  is  more  or  less  Wrong  at 
all  points,  and  that  as  a  writer,  he  is  guided  by  no  sense  of  justice 
or  general  utility ;  and  that  though  he  wields  a  powerful  pen  on. 
some  particular  points  to  which  his  attention  is  ocasionally  turned,, 
he  so  misdoes,  overdoes,  or  does  and  undoes,  as  to-render  himself, 
universally  despicable. 

Of  Dr.  Horsley,  the  public,  beyond  Newcastle,  knows  no- 
thing; but  one  might  almost  swear  that  he  is  a  methodist,  or 
some  pretendedly  pious  man.  He  estimates  surgery,  at  the  rate 
at  which  I  estimate  pharmacy :  that  it  may  be  gained  from  books 
sad  generally  made  up  from  quackery  and  impudent  pretension. 
I  totally  dissent  from  him,  and  know  no  art  more  artful,  than  that 
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of  the  skilful  surgeon  ;  no  machinery  so  complicated  as  tfant  on 
which  he  has  to  work  ;  no  mechanism  so  curiously  regiilaledt  as 
thatdf  which  he  should  know  all  the  parts  and  all  the  nove- 
ments;  no  system  that  so.much  requires  the  touch  of  an  experi- 
enced and  master  hand  as  that  of  the  human  body.  Let  a  mere 
book-reader  attempt  an  operation  in  lithotomy,  and  i  doubl 
whether  he  would  not  bangle  more  at  it,  than  has  lately  been 
reported  of  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper.  Let  a  mere  book-reader  at- 
tempt to  extract  a  tooth,  and  see  how  much  the  patient  will  be 
obliged  to  him.  To  scour  the  common  canal  of  the  body,  which 
is  the  chief  of  all  pharmaceutical  administrations,  is  a  very  diffe- 
rent thing  from  the  least  of  surgical  operations.  Who  would 
trust  an  operation  on  the  eye  to  a  mere  book-reading  surgeon  f 
And  how  is  the  human  eye  to  be  explored  without  dissection  I 
And  what  is  man^  that  he,  more  than  any  other  animal,  should 
shrink  from,  or  not  be  subject  to,  dissection  ?  Will  Mr.  Gobbett, 
or  Dr.  Horsley,  or  the  city  or  Shoe-lane  writer  of  the  Morning 
Herald  give  up  an  eye,  an  arm,  or  a  leg  for  dissectioni  while 
living,  to  render  unnecessary  the  mangling  of  the  dead,  and  have 
that  eye,  that  arm^  or  that  leg  removed  by  a  mere  book-reading 
surgeon  f 

The  Morning  Herald  is  a  paper  so  purely  guiltless  of  tident  or 
fixed  principle,  in  its  editorial  department,  that  it  is  but  a  shadow 
to  cope  with,  broad  as  is  its  sheet.  It  appears  to  frighten  itself, 
now  and  then,  with  some  old  woman's  story,  and  to  make  a  squall 
about  it.  Had  not  Cobbett  attacked  dissection,  perhaps,  or  it  is 
piobable,  the  Herald  would  not  have  dreamt  of  it  However, 
writing  against  the  practice  of  dissection,  ranks  well  with  the 
present-day  writers  against  the  re-introduction  of  popery  into 
this  country :  they  cannot  look  forward,  they  cannot  vireigh 
changes :  they  compare  every  thing  with  the  past,  and  either 
hope  or  fear  the  return  of  past  days,  without  daring  to  calculate 
on  any  thing  new. 

With  any  mode  of  supplying  subjects  for  the  surgeons,  save 
that  of  late  discovered  in  Edinburgh,  1  do  not  quarrel ;  but  1  can 
see  that  difficulties  and  obstacles  to  a  sufficient  and  proper  sup- 
ply will  exist,  so  long  as  there  be  such  men  as  Mr.  Cobbett  to 
raise  an  outcry  against  it  I  do  not  like  any  idea  of  supply  that 
makes  a  distinction  in  society.  I  would  not  have  the  cUstinction 
thrown  particularly  on  the  poor,  nor  on  the  diseased,  who  die  iA 
hospitals,  though  such  subjects  as  the  latter>  from  the  peculiart* 
ties  of  their  cases,  will  be  most  desirable  to  the  surgeon  ;  bat 
I  would  have  some  rich  and  influential  people  set  uSe  azample 
to  the  poor,  and  remove  the  dread  that  now  arises  from  the  di»« 
tinction.  Our  Royal  Family,  for  instance,  are,  in  part  dissected, 
as  soon  as  dead,  for  the  purpose  of  embalming.  All  the  ancient 
embalmings  were  so  many  dissections.  Suppose,  then,  the  king 
were  first  to  leave  his  body  to  the  suigeons,  and  make  it  fashion- 
able to  do  so,  the  odium  or  degradation  of  the  thing  wduld  in- 
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•tanCly  vmnith,  and  the  surgeons  would  have  work  eoou^yif  they 
disected  all  that  were  preseuted.  Distinction  after  death  is  ridica- 
JoQSb  For  myself,  I  claim  none,  lest  it  be  a  distinction  to  prefer  the 
iargeon*s  knife  to  the  slow  decomposition  of  the  tomb  or  grave. 
I  bad  rather  have  my  virtues  and  heroism^  if  1  leave  any,  talked 
over  at  the  dissecting  table,  than  wept  over  at  the  grave.  1  hate 
mourning.  It  should  not  exist  Let  no  one  weep  for  me ;  but  if 
I  have  done,  at  the  time  of  death,  ought  that  is  respectful,  let  It 
be  imitated  and  rejoiced  over,  but  not  mourned  for.  I  ask  this 
even  from  my  children.  Let  there  be  festivity  not  fasting.  In 
Moh  deaths  as  those  of  Voltaire  and  Thomas  Paine,  there  was 
cause  for  rejoicing,  that  such  men  had  lived  and  not  that  such 
men  had  died.  Death  is  certain  and  should  not  be  mourned ;  but 
sacb  BseB  aa  Voltaire  and  Paine  do  not  always  live.  Byron  and 
Shelley,  who  died  prematurely,  promising  to  do,  but  not  living 
to  do  what  Voltaire  and  Paine  had  done,  died  leaving  us  cause  to 
regret  that  they  had  not  lived  longer.  But  when  the  age  is  ripe, 
as  with  Voltaire  and  Paine,  then  the  death  like  the  life  is  glori- 
ous and  should  not  introduce  one  gloomy  idea.  May  we  all  die 
the  death  of  the  righteous.  May  the  surgeons  have  as  many  of 
us  as  they  want  for  the  good  of  the  living.  And  may  we  all 
learn  to  count  death  as  nothin^^at  the  proper  time,  and  that  after 
death  is  nothing  to  the  dying  individual.     Richard  Carlile. 

SCHOOL  OF  FREE  DISCUSSION. 

Wr  were  again  overiown  with  scholars  on  Sunday  evening  last, 
and  again,  we  triumphantly  maintained  the  general  know-nothing 
of  deity,  and  its  utter  social  uselessness  as  a  question  for  consi- 
deration, in  any  other  light » than  to  remove  the  nine-tenths  of  all  • 
the  differences  among  mankind,  which  have  arisen  upon  it.  It 
»  a  glorious  sight,  in  relation  to  the  past,  to  see  a  hundred  per- 
sons, twenty  of  whom  were  ladies,  most  philosophically  listening 
to  and  participating  in  a  discussion  of  the  question.  WHAT  IS 
GOD.  This  is  and  must  necessarily  be  the  end  of  religpion,  when 
Mly  sabmitted  to  free  discussion.  It  is  a  high  state  of  mind  that  can 
canvass  the  merits  of  deity,  as  it  would  canvass  the  merits  of  a 
potatoe.  There  is  no  presumption  in  it.  There  is  no  arrogance ; 
BO  wickedness,  not  even  a  question  of  impropriety,  or  delicacy  in 
it.  The  potatoe  must  be  a  part  of  that  of  which  deity  is  the 
whole ;  and  to  canvass  a  part  can  never  be  more  well  and  wisely 
done,  than  to  canvass  the  whole.  We  have  no  fear  of  God ;  we 
know  not  why  we  should  fear  Ood ;  we  earnestly  seek  him  ;  we 
cherish  that  which  we  do  know ;  we  regulate  our  actions  by  that 
which  we  do  know  :  we  make  the  most  and  the  best  of  such 
faculties  as  we  find  in  our  possession ;  and  it  was  well  and  truly 
observed,  by  Mr.  Carlile  on  Sunday  evening  last,  that  upon  the 
theory  of  intelligent  God,  revelation,  fliture  state  of  life,  and  a 
jadgnent  day,  he  bad  nothing  to  fear,  and  coufd  present  as  good 
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a  claim  to  the  approbation  of  goeh  a  God,  as  any  otber  pencm.—' 
He  could  truly  say,  he  had  done  his  duty  ;  he  had  acted  op  to 
the  full  exteot  of  his  knowledge  ;  he  had  sought  wisdom  dili- 
gently ;  and  had  studiously  done  the  best  for  himself  and  for  his 
neighbour.  If  that  be  not  enough,  heaven  can  be  no  proper 
place  of  dwelling  for  the  good  and  honest  man* 

Our  Devonshire  opponent  was^  brought  to  the  admission,  that 
the  phygical  was  necessarily  the  pre-existent  cause  of  the  moral 
power;  an  admission  which  is  annihilative  of  intelligent  first 
cause,  and  of  all  the  theories  ramified  upon  that  assuraptioo. — 
However,  he  promises  a  future  removal  of  the  difficulty  Into 
which  he  is  thrown,  by  the  admission. 

As  new  points,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  it  was  -urged, 
that  the  want  of  a  due  attention  to  that  which  constituted  physi- 
cal power,  and  separated  itself  from  the  ever  evanescent  property 
of  moral  power,  by  its  permanency  and  immutability  of  character, 
by  its  moral  inimitableness,  and  by  its  unaccountableness  in  its 
production  and  productive  powers,  to  ignorance  alone,  could  be 
attributed  the  paltry  and  mischievous  attempt  to  make  a  moral 
responsibility  and  a  moral  cause  of  that  which  was  unknown,  or 
which,  as  far  as  known,  was  most  clearly  a  physical  property. 

Xnd  that  traces  of  the  earth's  existence,  through  incalculable 
periods  of  time,  were  visible,  unaccompanied  with  that  animal 
existence,  which  is  the  sole  known,  or  probable  foundation  of 
that  which  is  called  moral  power  or  mind ;  leading  to  an  infe- 
rence, that,  that  which  has  been  may  again  be,  and  that  the  pro- 
perty of  mind  may  cease  to  exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  as,  in* 
relation  to  its  present  state  in  its  localities,  it  certainly  had  a  be- 
ginning. Moral  power  may  perish,  or  go  out  of  existence,  but 
physical  power  endureth  for  ever,  is  imperishable. 

Mr.  Carlile  exhorted  his  hearers  to  put  on  that  degree  of  mental 
courage  which  was  necessary  to  a  full  view  and  understanding  of 
the  question,  and  not  to  be  alarmed  at  the  investigation  of  truth, 
nor  fear  to  follow  wherever  it  led,  even  though  it  were  to  cer« 
tain  and  irrestorable  cessation  of  life  ;  but  take  up  fearlessly  the 
reality  of  the  thing,  and  accordingly  to  regulate  the  passage^ 
through  life. 

On  Sunday  evening  next,  some  gentlemen,  who  call  themseWes 
Free-thinking  Christians,  and  adherents  to  raiumai  religion, 
have  engaged  to  submit  their  system  to  discussion. 

VIEWS  IN  THE  ENEMY'S  CAMP. 

Sie  notut  Ulystet !    • 

On  Tuesday  evening,  17th  instant,  1  accompanied  a  friend  to  the 
Bible  Association  meeting,  held  in  the  beautiful  St.  James'  Cha- 
pel, PentonvtUe,  to  see  and  be  seen,  to  hear,-*but  nobody  else 
but  they  of  the  faction,  are  to  be  heard. 
I  was  however  most  happy  to  hear  and   to  gather  from  the 
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dokmxii  Jeremiads  of  the  Beveral  speakers^  that  amidst  all  the 
noeretridoiu  fplendoar  of  the  soeneythey  were  but  in  the  plight 
of  the  beggarly  Ollapod,  who  ^'  new  double-gilt  his  pestle  and 
his  mortar  e'en  in  the  very  jaws  of  bankruptcy."  It  is  all  up,  it 
seems,  with  the  cause.  For  the  speaker,  in  congratulating  tbe 
PeDtonrille  Association,  did  so,  at  the  expence  of  all  the  other 
similar  cabals  in  and  throughout  London  ;  which  were  described 
18  in  tbe  most  lamented  state  of  defection  and  decay. 

Some  of  these  whose  operations  a  few  years  ago  had  been  the 
life  and  strength  of  the  cause,  had  in  the  last  year  not  raised  so 
mocfa  as  five  pounds,  nor  distributed  more  than  as  many  bibles.* 
While  the  Pentonville  Association  remained  a  happy  but  solitary 
exception.  **  Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  she.''  And  e'en 
she,  (1  am  happy  to  say,  from  all  apparent  evidence  of  her  faith) 
was  bat  in  an  equivocal,  precarious,  and  God^help^er  condition, 
standing,  (or .  rather /aUtng)  in  need  of  renewed  wrestlings 
with  God,  and  renewed  subscriptions,  without  which  (it  was 
more  than  hinted)  that  omnipotence  would  be  prodigiously 
ioconvenienced. 

Themost  distinguished  of  their  speakers,  whose  name  I  did 
Dot  distinctly  hear,  a  pock-marked,  mole-eyed,  bull-shouldered,' 
frog-mouthed,  suet-looking,  saucy  saint,  from  whom  every  thing 
seemed  to  be  expected,  began  by  an  audacious  avowal  that  his 
absence  on  some  previous  occasion  had  been  caused  by  his  en- 
gagement ID  preaching  against  popbrt.  '*  I,  Sir,"  said  he,  with 
the  devil's  own  pomposity,  *'  am  opposed  to  the  Romanists ; 
Slid  1  will  tell  you  why  I  am  opposed  to  them.  1  am  opposed 
to  them  because  I  am  a  Christian." 

At  this  moment,  as  I  stood  within  a  couple  of  yards  of  him,  1 
was  so  transported  with  his  eloquence,  that  forgetting  the 
guarded  sanctities  of  the  scene,  (a  forgetfulness  that  I  am  sub- 
ject to,  and  which  my  late  habits  of  solitude  have  rather  increased 
than  lessened)  I  ejacuNted,  *'  And  dy'e  mean  Sir,  to  say,  that 
the  Romaaists  are  not  Christians  ?"  My  man  of  mettle  broke 
down  in  a  minute,  and  lost  all  presence  of  mind,  beginning  some 
lortof  a  pallinode,  or  explanation  of  what  he  meant,  which  the 
chairman  prevented  from  being  understood,  by  calling  me  to 
Older,  and  insisting  that  no  interruption  should  be  given  to  any  of 
the  speakers;  from  which  call,  I  defended  myself  by  replying, 
Ihst  surely  calling  on  a  speaker  to  explain  what  he  meant  could 
^  no  interruption  to  any  one  who  wished  to  be  understood. 
When  the  mole-eyed  gentleman  was  assured  that  he  might  set 
ioqaii^  at  defiance,  he  affected  to  read  certain  passages  from  a 
mi  of  the  late  Pope,  which  he  told  us,  was  in  Latin ;  but  for  the 
coovenienceof  the  company,  he  would  give  us  a  translation; 
which  he  did  with  a  well  managed  show  of  being  himself  the 
translator,  as  he  read.  On  his  conclusion,  I  sent  him  up  a  pencil 
Bote  to  beg  the  favour  of  seeing  the  title-page  of  the  learned 
woik  he  had  quoted,  to  which  he  answered—''  Will  you  return 
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it  to  me  agaio/'  and  expo^d  himaelf  to  my  discovery,  thai  il  WM^ 
a  low-life  scurrilou«  Brunswick  squib,  and  thttt  the  pasngve 
which  he  affected  to  give  as  an  extemporaneoos  translaliaa  of 
his  own,  were  tAer«,  inthevnlgar  tongue,  ready  rendered  for 
him.  Prom  Pentonville  chapel,  I  migrated  time  enough  to  be 
present  at  the  last  act  of  the  Missionary  Meetingr>  held  at  tbe 
same  time,  in  Barbican.  Where  1  heaid  a  Welsh  missioBaiy  in 
affectedly  bad  English,  for  the  greatest  amoaement  of  the  com- 
pany, ramble  away  abont  the  mediatorial  kingdom  of  Christ. 
An  apprentice  of  the  crafty  a  very  ignoraat  loy-mMMonary 
reading  from  a  paper  which  he  had  vainly  attempteid  to  eommit 
to  memory,  a  woeful  tirade  of  the  most  idolish  flabergaateff7> 
which  it  was  easy  to  see  that  nobody  understood  so  little  as  him- 
self. And  a  smart  clad  bolder  practitioner,  who  rested  the  force 
of  his  whole  appeal  on  an  aUegary  about  a  father  and  a  mother 
who  were  driven  to  the  alternative  of  selling  one  of  their  children 
to  slavery,  in  order  to  preserve  their  own  existence.  The 
s^org^  of  nature,  prevented  their  being  able  to  decide  which 
should  be  the  victim.  "  The  husband  falls  into  the  wife's  arms : 
they  embrace :  they  sigh :  they  weep:  they  weep :  they  sigh :  and 
embrace  again:  and  at  last  determine  to  perish  together,  rather  than 
sacrifice  any  one  of  their  children."  My  man  oi  holiness,  beslob- 
bered this  bit  of  melo-drame  as  well  as  he  ooald,  to  give  eflbct  to 
tbe  moral  of  it,  which  was,  that  their  missionary  flinds  were  in 
such  a  damnable  state,  that  unless  the  audience  would  pay  tbe 
smart,  some  of  their  missionary  establishments  must  shut  up  shop. 
There  were  present  no  seanty  sprinkling  of  persons  wfooso 
looks  indicated  that  they  were  there  from  no  better  motives  than 
those  which  drew  me.  But  one  lady,  a  fat,  bold,  brasa^biowed 
hyena  of  grace,  took  her  opportunity  of  scowling  on  me  in  tfa^ 
most  marked  and  offensive  manner,  which  imagination  coold 
conceive,  or  Milton  himself  have  meant,  when  he  personified  the 
harridan  Sin. 

Fierce  as  ten  fories^  terrible  as  hell. 
I  never  saw  humanity  look  so  unamiable.    We  were  called  on 
to  pray  and  to  thank  God ;  which  last  injunction,  I  complied  with 
most  heartily,  when  I  found  myself  clearly  escaped  from  those 
Regions  of  horror^  doleful  scenes 
Where  peace  can  nerer  dwell,  joy  never  cones  I 

Robert  Tavlor^ 


MARCH  OF  INFIDELITY. 
Aftbb  the  Rev.  R.  Taylor's  addresses  on  the  Sunday  before  last, 
among  the  first  persons  who  answered  the  appeal,  as  to  the  division 
of  his  recognizances  and  the  collection  of  an  infidel  rent,  was  our 
French  schollir,  (the  Reforming  Optimist),  by  the  following 
letter  >- 

To  Mr.  Robert  Taylor,  17,  Carey-street,  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Sir,-— In  consequence  of  the  appeal  you  did  make  hist  night,,  to 
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your  friends  at  Mr.  Oarlile's,  and  though  I  lun  a  ttc«iig«r  fa  ypii, . 
i  must,  in  order  to  be  ooosistent  with  my  priaciples,  beg  yoa  to  * 
pot  my  Dame  down  for  £U.,  as  my  share  of  your  recognizances, 
to  be  payable,  if  any  new  prosecution  should  be  instituted  against 
yoQ ;  and  £4.,  as  mv  yearly  contribution  towaids  your  support. 
YoQ  may  consider  this  letter  as  binding  as  any  most  formal  doou* 
meat,  but  I  am  ready  to  sign  a  regular  obligation^  as  soon  as  you 
iball  iodicate  the  form  in  which  it  must  be  drawn. 
London,  9th  March,  1929.  I  remain,  Sir, 

B— . 
A  citizen  of  the  world  and  sincere  lover  of  truth,  which 
can  only  be  discovered  by  a  free-press  and  free-discussion« 

Note — We  shall  not  give  too  much  praise  to  our  own  pupil  for 
hariag  entirely  divested  himself  of  national  prejudice,  thinking 
with  Urn,  that  patriotism  is  a  mischievous  feeling  when  it  stands  in 
the  way  of  humanity,  and  that  every  stranger  contributing  to  the 
emaDcipatibn  of  this  country,  is  working  for  the  emancipation  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  But  the  gentleman  deserves  the 
bighest  encomiums  for  supporting  so  effectually  as  he  does,  the 
DMMt  Qsefal  men  and  institutions,  and  making  ^besides  bis  personal 
eiertions)  more  pecuniary  sacrifices,  out  of  hu  amall  income  of 
one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  than  many  very  liberal  characters 
wbo  possess  a  revenue  of  many  thousands. 

Besidea  it  is  whispered,  that  he  has  bequeathed  the  capital  of 
his  little  fbrtune  (about  2,000)  to  tmslaee,  as  a^  contribution 
towards  the  foundation  of  an  Infidel  eoUege  in  theneighboarhood 
of  London ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  frill  soon  publish  an  interest- 
iogaccoantof  the  settlement,  and  a  most  important  plan  of 
education. 

Let  bat  such  noble  feelings  convert  but  one  of  our  Croeioses  to 
the  grand  and  glorious  eaose  of  liberty.  Let  a  few  dozen  of  snch 
foreigners  come  to  settle  in  London,  and  a  few  English  philan- 
thropista  settle  in  Paris,ifec.,  with  the  same  benevolent  views,  and 
the  contest  between  opfnressed  virtue  and  tyrannical  hypocrisy  will 
lenain  no  longer  undecided. 

We  have  to  anaoonce  a  circumstance  of  more  magnitude  res- 
pecting the  Rer.  Orator.  One  gentleman  has  eiigaged  to  flirnisli 
bim  with  fifty  pounds  a  year,  as  infidel  rent,  or  as  an  annuity  for 
life,  and  several  i^  coming  forward  with  their  quarterly, 
monthly  and  weekly  payments,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  put  hope  on 
s  shelf  in  the  cupboard  and  feed  on  reality. 

To  ike  Bight  Eev.  Father  in  God,  the  Lord-Biahop  ^  rnOA 

aif^  Keaeon. 
RKVKKKM9  Sib — We  are  glad  to  hear  of  your  safe  delhnsimaeD 
bom  the  power  of  the  Chnstian  Evidence.    The  disappcantaseiit 
sod  chagrin  of  the  fanatics,  your  prosecutors,  must  be  greats 
ttey  cannot    be  ignorant  of  the  good  they  have  done  both 
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you  and  the  caose  you  have  so  ably  espoused.  Moral  ilg^hCeoas- 
ness,  that  so  conspicuously  governs  your  whole  conduct,  stings 
them  to  madness,  and  raises  you  in  the  estimation  of  every  good 
man,  in  whom  the  love  of  truth  lives  and  reigns.  Your  writingB 
are  evidently  the  best  that  ever  made  their  appearance,  to  cause 
man  to  think ;  and,  if  read,  it  is  impossible  longer  to  remain  in 
love  with  that  cursed  system,  Christianity,  which  cannot  exist 
without  putting  man  below  the  existence  of  a  brute  :  this  is  ef- 
fectually done  by  depriving  him  of  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment. This  state  of  degradation  you  have  completely  destroyed 
and  fixed  the  standard  of  truth,  justice,  equality,  and  liberty  on 
its  ruins ;  which,  under  the  protection  of  your  first-born  Syntag- 
ma, defies  all  opposition,  and  conquers  all  who  have  courage  to 
attack  him.  We,  whose  names  are  undersigned,  think  yon 
were  right,  and  we  admire  the  conduct  of  those  gentlemen  who 
became  your  sureties.  The  small  sum  we  have  collected,  I  hope 
you  will  accept,  as  a  token  of  our  respect  to  you,  and  your  una- 
bated fidelity  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  free  discussion.  In  behalf 
of  the  subscribers,  Wm.  Heard. 

~  Bristol,  March  10,  1829. 

N.  B.  Infidel  Rents.  We  are  proud  of  our  Bishop's  plan,  and 
as  we  have  as  much  right  to  make  a  Bishop  as  any  one  else,  we 
give  him  the  title.  Though  we  cannot  promise  him  legacies  or 
notes,  yet  we  can  turn  Methodists  for  him,  and  collect  our  pence, 
and  have  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  doing  all  we  can  in  the 
cause  of  truth.  .  We  will  form  a  club,  and  consider  it  a  debt. 
We  have  no  prospect  of  a  large  one  ;  but  we  will  make  it  as 
large  as  possible,  and  we  hope  that  none  who  know  and  love 
truth  will  so  far  deprive  themselves  of  the  conscious  satisfaction 
that  every  honest  man  must  feel  in  the  promotion  of  the  know- 
l^ge  of  truth  and  free  discussion,  will  refuse  to  join  it. 


Woi.  Heard 0    6  0 

W.W.  (second  BQbseription)  0    6  0 
J.  W.  a  LoTer  of  Truth  (se- 
cond snbscription)  .    .    .060 

Mr.OlasB 0    10 

Mr.Bgao  ..'....^010 
A  Lover  of  Truth  .•  .  .  .0  10 
Lapstone 0    0   6 


Gentleman 0    9    0 

John  Perry 0     10 

C.  K.  who  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Rev.  R.  Taylor  is  look- 
ing for  konwt  orders  instead 
of  My  orders     ....  0    9    0 


wfl    8    6 


CATHOLIC  EMANCIPATION. 

"  When  the  wicked  man  tnmeth  away  from  his  wickedness,  and  doeth  that 
which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive.*' 

As  it  has  become  a  fashion  in  a  certain  great  house  to  quote  the 
prayer-book,  I  cannot  refrain  givingp  the  Protestant  rusty  trea- 
tker^eoeks  a  text  which  I  hope  will  produce  at  least  their  politic 
eoi  «afoalton.  Wellington  (n  prime  minister  without  a  pun, 
for  he  is  the  terror  of  corruptionists  to  my  certain  knowledge) 
and  Peel  are  blamed  for  cbai^ring  from  wrong  to  rig>ht ;  had  any 
\  changed  from  right  to  wrong,  there  would  have  been  little 
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itid  ftbcmt  such  a  thiag  of  conrie :  that-  omn  should  io?a  loaves 
ibmI  idiet,  and  wish  to  be  Ins,  is  quite  natoral ;  hot  that  Minis- 
ten  sboold  prove  themselves  wise  and  JQst,  is  an  outrage  on  all 
political  decency.  And  why  should  they  not  change  f  Do  not 
the  bigots  know  that  the  mind  of  man  is  **  built  up/'  as  Law- 
rence says,  by  the  senses  f  That  in  its  healthy  state  it  is  (what 
1  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  define)  a  percipient  receiver  of  ex- 
ternal impresrions?*  And  what  have  Wellington  and  Peel 
done  but  proved  that  their  minds  are  capable  of  perception  ai^d 
alterstioQ  from  new  circumstances  ?  They  may  call  Peel  a  wea- 
thercock, because  his  mind  is  in  t^  sound  state;  but  Eldon, 
KDatchbolU  &c.  are  rusty  weathercocks,  petfectly  useless,  be- 
came their  minds  are  unsusceptible  of  the  influence  of  further 
impressions.    They  pa%9t99  not  the  grand  prerogative  of  rnan-^ 

A  mND  CAPABLE  OF  UNLIMITED  IMPROTEMBNT.       In  this,  and 

this  0KLX9  ^  f&'  ^  reason  and  experience  can  prove,  does  man 
differ  from  the  '^  brutes'  that  perish  ;"t  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  all  men  possess  the  only  phiheopkie  preeutnptive  proof 
rf  a  eoul  f  but  I  hope  yet,  for  the  pride  of  intellect,  that  my 
text  will  awaken  reflection,  and  oil  the  rusty  weathercocks,  not 
only  to  prove  they  have  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  but  a 
"ft  loul  to  be  saved,"  and  repentance  to  save  it. 
40,  Upper  York-Street,  Bryanstone-square,  R.  T.  W«bb. 

March  19, 1820. 

To  the  Editor  0/"  The  Lion/' 
SiR,.»If  you  think  the  observations  herewith  sent  can  aflbrd^any 
ftfflusement  to  your  readers  on  an  old  beaten  subject,  I  shall  oe 
hftppy  to  see  them  in ''  The  Lion.''  I  could  say  a  good  deal 
more,  bat  it  is  a  very  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stands,  and  I  find  in. 
physic  it  is  always  well  to  let  well  alone.  **  Was  well,  would 
be  better,  toolf  physic  and  died,"  but  ''  tell  it  not  in  Gath." 
Some  blame  Peel  for  going  too  far,  some  for  not  going  fiir 
sDoogh ;  1  am  disposed  to  be  of  the  latter  party.  But  all  in  good 
time.  The  universal  principles  of  justice  I  defended  in  "  my 
ipeech  to  parliament,**  are  now  acknowledged  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  every  thing  else  must  follow '^as  natural  as  ''  brandy 
sfter  goose."  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant^ 

R.  T.  Webb. 

*  AH  thiDgt,  minerals,  Tegetables,  and  animals,  can  reeaive  impressions, 
Wt  the  mind,  or  thioking  facnlty,  is  the  only  thing  aware  of  the  Impressioii 
it  receires.  I  leave  the  definition  to  the  learned,  perhaps  to  meet  the  usual 
tkteof  definitions^rernUtion. 

^  We  l[now  not  precisely  the  extent  of  menul  power  in  animals,  but  Law* 
Tcnee  obserred  that  they  are  incapable  of  controlling  each  other,  add  if  we 
reiect,  we  shall  see  that  they  are  incapable  of  teaching  tmeh  other  (instinct  is 
'Of  coarse  out  of  the  qaestion)  which  limits  their  improvement  to  one  gene* 
ntlon,  and  shows  a  second  limit  to  the  individual  animal's  power,  •  wheseas 
ma  power  of  improvement  in  man  is  unlimited,  or  at  least,  no  limit  is  known 
ia  the  Mividumtj  and  perfetual  in  the  tpeeiee. 
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THIRD  DI800URSK 

Delivered  before  the  Society  of  Universal  Benevolence,  LoodoD^ 

Sonday,  August  I39  1826. 

On  the  Government  of  the  Temper, 

By  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  A.B.,  Orator  of  the  Society. 

Mbn  and  BmwTBMBSr^The  right  of  private  judgment,  was 
the  subject  of  the  first  discourse  which  1  had  the  happiness  of 
delivering  from  this  place.  The  pewere  of  Meral  Sucudon, 
*'  whereby  alone  the  free  and  uncontrolable  jodgnients  of  men's 
jRiDdftioay  be  legitimately  influenced,  informed  with  fresh  aetes- 
sions  of  knowledge,  and  strengthened  with  more  prevalent  sug- 
gestions of  virtue  *^  waa  the  solijeet  of  my  discourse  on  Snndaj 
last.        . 

in  these  assemblies,  that  most  sacred  r|ght  of  private  judgment 
will  ever  be  respected,  and  those  powers  of  motal  suasion,  of 
which  i  seemed  to  myself,  to  succeed  in  giving  you  that  hi^ 
idea  of  their  capabilitiei  and  usefhlness,  which  it  was  thett  my 
object  to  give ;  those  powers  are  here  to  be  brought  forth  accord- 
ing to  the  best  ability  of  tlieir  possessor,  to  •ufay  and  9wade  the 
public  mind  to  that  which  is  the  ultimate  object  of  the  Society  of 
Universal  Benevolence,  the  love  and  practice  of  all  virtue. 

I  may  assume  now,  that  those  who  honoured  me  with  so  obli- 
ging an  attention  on  Sunday  last,  have  arrived  with  me  at  a  full 
conviction  of  the  absolute  competency  and  sufSciency  of  the 
powers  of  moral  suasion  legitimately  employed,  without  borrow- 
mg  any  aid  from  the  machinery  of  superstition  or  the  tyranny  of 
dictation,  to  show  to  man  the  way  of  peacC)  and  to  ensure  hia 
walking  in  that  way. 

At  this  stage  of  our  progrei$s  in  the  great  science  of  morality, 
we  have  already  changed  the  climate  of  despondency  and  despair 
as  to  the  general  improvement  of  the  human  character;  to 
breathe  a  purer  air,  and  to  behold  a  brighter  prospect. 

We  no  longer  discourage  ourselves  from  benevolent  exertions 
to  promote  the  moral  improvement  of  our  fellow-men,  under 
the  gloomy  notion  that  such  exertions  will  be  always  ineffieienft 
anduseless,  and  that  men  never  can  nor  will  be  persuaded  <yr 
reasoned  into  virtue.  Such  gloomy  notions  are  wholly  with- 
out foundation^  inasmuch  as  that  the  experiment  which  has  never 
been  tried,  can  never  be  said  to  have  failed. 

The  Adlure  of  all  institutions  and  means  of  popular  instnictioii 
which  have  hitherto  been  adopted,  is  so  palpably  and  imme- 
diately to  be  accounted  for,  in  the  very  character  of  those  institu- 
tions and  means  themselves,  that  the  result  is  the  very  demon- 
stration which  I  have  laboured  to  establish ;  .the  result  is  evidence 
irrefragible,  that  men  cure  to  be  reasoned  into  virtue ;  and  that  it 
is  reason  and  reason  alone,  that  can  make  them  virtuous. 
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Superttitioii  bath  tried  all  her  nottramt  upon  human  inflrtnity, 
tatioyaiD.  Worse  than  in  vain ;  for  wherever  her  aid  hath 
been  called  in  to  remedy  a  defect  in  humanity^  where  she  found 
one  disease,  she  left  a  thousand.  Men  have  not  been  to  be 
bribed  into  virtue.  Well !  They  have  not  been  to  be  frightened] 
into  it.  Well!  Does  it  follow  therefore  that  they  will  in  like  man-' 
ner  resist  the  power  of  just  and'  benevolent  suggestions  f 
Ah  no,  the  stormy  wind^  and  driving  tempest,  may  make 
the  traveller  bug  his  mantle  more  closely  to  his  frame ;  while  the 
fldldaud  genial  ray  of  spring,  makes  him  forget  the  '*  winter  of 
biidiscontent,''  and  open  his  bosom  to  the  refreshing  zephyrs  of 
nttioo  and  of  truth. 

Holding  now  the  trust  of  your  most  valued  and  valuable  atten- 
tion, I  would  lead  yon  with  me.  Gentlemen,  to  a  consideration  of 
the  virtue  of  a  good  temper.  The  subject  of  this  discourse  is  in 
oomiMiidation  of  a  good  len^'^.  The  aim  and  object  of  this 
diseoorse  is,  fonder  the  conviction  which  I  hope  to  produce  of  the 
isfinite  happiness  to  ourselves  and  every  body  else,  of  possessing 
a  good  temper)  to  sway  and  swadeyour  minds  to  the  determined 
cttltivfttionof  it. 

And  perhaps  yon  will  perceive  that  the  choice  of  this  subject  in 
10  early  a  process  of  moral  instruction,  is  good  husbandry ;  for  'tis 
to  that  is  to  prepare  the  g^rouod,  for  suteequent  and  higher  de- 
gten  of  cultivation.  A  ^kxI  and  amiable  temper,  is  the  soil 
wUeh  nurtures  and  fmctifles  the  seeds  of  alt  other  virtues.  It  is 
theslement  itself  of  virtue. 

A  sabject  so  familiar  and  domestic,  may,  seem  at  the  first  blush,' 
below  the  dignity  of  popular  inculcation,  and  unworthy  to  detain 
oor  speculations  from  the  higher  range  of  philosophical  disquisi- 
tions. Hence  it  is,  that  a  discourse  on  the  goyemment  of  the 
temper,  the  suggestion  of  considerations  that  may  lead  men  to  see 
lod  feel  the  advantages  of  that  self-possession  and  evenness  of 
nbd,  in  which  after  all,  all  other  virtues  must  originate,  is  as 
lire  as  the  excellent  felicity  of  a  good  temper  itself. 

Bstnothingon  whichsogreata  portion  of  human  happiness 
depends,  can  appear  unworthy  or  below  the  animadversions  of  a 
trae  philosophy.  An  ill  governed  petulant  and  irascible  temper, 
does  not  end  only  in  the  misery  which  if  causes  to  the  unhappy  ' 
penoa  himself ;  and  if  it  did  thht  would  be  reason  enough,  and 
Me  thui  enough  to  justify  us  in  considering  it  as  a  very  great 
evil,  iod  worth  the  price  of  all  our  efforts,  and  all  our  wisdom 
to  remove  it.  But  it  causes  misery  to  others.  And  the  principle 
on  which  this  Society  is  founded,  and  from  which  it  takes  its 
■use,  Universcd  S^nevolencCy  admits  not  of  our  being  indilTerent 
to  that  which  causes  misery  to  any  one. 

Tis  from  thp  privileged  advocates  and  maintainors  of  dogmatical 
tt^logy,  that  you  are  to  heitf  die  more  stimultating,  but  less  sub- 
stantial dicta,  which  refer  to  an  unknovm  state  of  existence,  and  * 
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iocttlcate  doctrineft  ivhich  whether  true  or  fdie,  have  no  connec- 
tion with.  the.  interests,  the  duties,  or  the  happiness  of  this 
world. 

The  want  of  application  and  of  applicability  in  those  dogmas,  to 
any  purposes  of  life  and  society  however  sublime  or  sacred  they 
may  be  esteemed  to  be,  leaves  the  province  of  moral  instruction 
unoccupied  to  our  undisputed  range. 

How  to  live  happily — ^how  to  communicate  happiness  to  all 
around  us,  were  lessons  never  taught,  nor  ever  intended  to  be 
taught  where  religion  in  any  shape  was  the  instructress.  Her 
conversation  is  with  the  .immortal  gods  and  goddesses.  She  is  in- 
vested with  clouds  of  darkness,  and  her  o^ect  is  not  to  elevate 
and  exalt,  but  to  degrade  and  trample  on  humanity. 

But  here  we  have  no  Elysian  fields  of  imaginary  bliss  to  pro- 
pose, as  the  reward  of  self  inflicted  abstinence ;  and  no  infernal 
Erebus  to  hold  out  in  menace  agfi;^  the  inclination  to  indulgence. 
But  we  commend  the  love  and  practice  of  virtue  upon  the  grounds 
of  her  own  indefeasible  claims  upon  your  preference,  as  being 
identical  with  your  interests,  and  guaranteeing  to  you,  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  enjoyment.  We  recommend  to  you  a  disci- 
pline of  yeur  own  minds,  under  your  own  administration,  in  the 
exercise  of  which  you  will  enjoy  the  truest  freedom,  and  in  the 
effectof  which,  you  will  perceive  the  highest  happiness.  We 
recommend  to  you  a  self-government,  and  self-possession,  within 
the  power  of  attaining,  of  whoever  shall  wish  to  attain  it ;  and  to 
be  rendered  by  a  few  practicable  attentions,  the  abiding*  habit, 
and  most  ordinary  state  of  the  mind.  This  is  the  true  philosophy 
of  life,  a  philosophy  indeed 

**  Not  harsh  and  crabbed  aa  dnii  men  suppose 
But  masical  as  ie  ApoUo't  late, 
And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectared  sweets 
Where  do  crude  surfeit  rei^ps.** 

The  word  temper^  (with  the  epithets  a  good  or  bad  temper,) 
does  indeed  lead  us  to  the  undeniable  truth,  that  the  disposition 
of  mind  which  I  am  inculcating  as  a  virtue,  may  depend  more  on 
the  bodily  or  nervous  constitution,  than  on  any  discipline  which 
the  mind  can  impose  upon  itself,  or  adopt  from  the  instruction  of 
another.  Good  health,  and  easy  circumstances,  will  produce  a 
corresponding  equaniiiiity  of  mind  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  these, 
to  require  a  placidity  of  temper,  or  to  attempt  to  inculcate  it  by 
onr  advice  merely,  is  only  to  make  the  disease  worse,  and  to  ag- 
gravate the  suffering,  by  awakening  the  consciousness  of  it. 

This  is  true;  but  it  is  not  less  so  that  all  virtues  are  in  like  man- 
ner controlled  by  the  laws  of  our  physical  constitution.  Man  is 
the  creature  of  circumstances  altogether,  and  as  necessarily  and 
inevitably  receives  the  character  of  his  mind  from  those  circum- 
stances, as  the  eamelion  takes  the  colour  of  its  skin  from,  the  leaf 
it  feeds  on* 
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Yel  for  all  thiit, .  there  are^  means  and  capabilities  in  mkn,  of 
operating  in  bis  tnrn  upon  the  circumstances  thai  operate  upon 
ium,  of  adjusting  himself  to  a  congenial  medium  of  comfortable 
ezistenoe,  and  finding  .that  level  where  his  faculties  get  the  freest 
play,  and  his  sensations  perceive  the  fullest  enjoyment. 

And  in  this  view  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  the  advice  and 
cooosel  which  we  may  receive  from  others,  may  be  of  the  highest 
possible  advantage  to  us.  A  friend  may  see  that  in  the  circum- 
stances with  which  we  are  surrounded,  which  we,  from  our  very 
position  in  those  circumstances  could  not  have  apprehended ;  and 
his  affectionate  suggestion,  ^though  it  inform  us  of  nothing  with 
which  we  were  not  acquainted  as  well  as  himself,  may  be  soffi- 
eieat,  (and  if  it  be  affectionate  as  the  suggestion  of  a  friend  should 
be,  it  always  will  be  sufficient,)  to  determine  our  .  hesitating 
rirtoe,  and  ufgive  us  the  victory  over  the  difficulties  of  our  condi- 
tion. 

The  moralist  should  always  be  a  physician,  inasmuch  as  his  most 
important  province  is  to  minister  to  the  mind  ;  and,  observing  the 
me  sod  never  erring  laws  of  nature,  to  seize  the  happy  crises, 
the  '^  moUia  iempora  fandi/'  soft  and  yielding  moments  of  the 
Blind,  when  the  power  of  a  kind  and  benevolent  suggestion  will 
befoQod  to  be  ^resistible;  and  a  judiciously  administered  in- 
ttmetion,  will  seem  not  merely  to  influence,  but  aibsolately  to 
ereaie  the  mind  it  is  applied  to. 

The  constitutional  dtarAeet^,  or  subjectness  of  mei|  thus  to  be 
wrought  pD,  is  that  which  constitutes  their  moral  nature :  and 
the  necessary  operation  of  circumstances  upon  them,  is  that  very 
eoDsideration,  which  instead  of  discouraging  our  exertions,  should 
make  the  most  forcible  appeal  to  our  sympathy  in  their  behalf. 
The  very  worst  of  men,  are  but  the  creatures  of  their  unfortunate 
cimunstanoes,  are  but  what  the  very  best  would  have  been,  had 
they  been  placed  in  those  circumstances.  I  wish  we  thought  of 
this  more  than  we  do,  for  so  easy  a  thing  is  virtue,  that  you  can't 
so  much  att  think  of  it  vrithout  mending,  without  becoming  a 
better  man,  eren  for  having  thought  of  it. 

The  feeling  of  Universal  Benevolence,  which  this  our  society 
was  (bunded  to  inculcate  and  impress  on  all  its  members,  should 
ever  stand  in  bar  of  all  emotions  of  anger  and  resentment,  it  will 
^ch  us  to  pity,  but  never  to  condemn ;  and  to  look  even  on 
nsn^  vices,  ''with  a  countenance,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger." 

No  mia  is  wicked  who  can  help  it.  No  man  was  ever  wicked, 
hot  for  want  jof  lielp;  for  want  of  the  help,  ;0vhich  the  timely 
to^gestion  of  a  friend,  the  remonstrance  of  a  child  might  have 
conveyed,  a  help  which  foil  oft  would  cost  U8  noth'mg,  and  yet 
might  save  a  brother  from  destruction.  This  power  we  surrender 
uid  give  up,  when  we  suffer  the  crimes  and  vices  of  men  to 
^iitinge  our  afflBctionB  from  them,  and  to  put  us  out  of  temper,  at 
Ibe  very  time,  and  for  the  very  reason  that  a  good  temper  was 
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awMlctlM  for,  «ad  mott  wanted  on  -omr  pkrt^  becme'  of  ibm 
}»ck  of  il»  OB  Ii0tr«« 

To  be  exce96ively  an^rry  at  men's  vices,  issB  it  were  to  take  the 
water  away,  because  the  house  is  on  fire.  Or  as  if  the  pilot 
should  give  up  the  management  of  the  helm,  because  the-sea  was 
$Q-  rough.  And  if  there  can  be  no  reason  to  be  angry  even  with 
vice  itself,  then  anger  and  reason  are  the  antipodes  of  each  other 
for  ever. 

Frightful  indeed  is  the  contemplation  of  the  crimes  which  men 
have  committed,  and  apt  to  rouse  emotions  of  anger  and  indigpna^ 
tion  in  our  bosoms :  and  for  that  reason  we  ought  not  to  conteoH 
ptate  them.  But  it's  never  the  anger  and  indi^uition  that  mends 
them.  Some  degree  of  Uieae  emotions  is  absolutely  natofal,  and 
necessary  to  set  us  into  action  to  suppress  the  evil  ot  avert  its 
consequences :  but  to  be  angry  and  indignant  beyond  that  degree, 
is  the  way  to  catch  the  disease  ourselves  which  we  would  cure  in 
another.    And  I  can  tell  you,  it's  vhstly  catching. 

Yet  terrified  as  imagination  may  be  at  the  thought,  though  the 
mind  shrink  back  upon  itself,  and  startles  at  the  sight  of  tto  man 
of  crime  marching  with  Tarquin^s  determined  stride,  to  ^  pet^ 
petration  of  evil  deeds,  with  a  degree  of  resolution,  seemingly  so 
fixed  and  horrible,  as  if  laws,  nor  divine,  nor  human,  stopt  his 
oonrse ;  could  we  but  analyze  the  state  of  his  mind,  we  sfaenld 
And  it,  such  as  should  move  not  our  fieroe]anger,  but  our  tendeiesl 
pity.  All  dark,  all  wild,  all  lost  and  desolate.  Reason's  lights 
aiegoneent;  there  is  an  interregnum  of  her  soveieignty  in  his 
nature.  His  apparent  strength  is  that  of  a  fever  whic^  bums,  bnl 
4oes  not  comfort  him.  His  determined  march !  nothing  will 
stop  him !    A  straw  across  his  path  would  do  it. 

Could  we  but  restore  him  to  his  lost  good  temper,  we  shonld 
restore  him  to  virtue  in  a  moment.  A  kind  and  affectionate  re^ 
monstrance,  courteously  and  humanely  offered,  like  the  bhrd  of 
Jupiter  descending  from  the  alcove  of  the  gods»  with  the  celestial 
dew  upon  his  wings,  would  turn  his  heart  and  make  it  flow-  with 
penitence.  Man  is  not  by  nature  wicked ;  he  is  not  in  heailht 
when  he  is  so.  In  Vino  Veritas,  in  Vino  Virtus.  Yon  may  un- 
buckle the  murderer  himself  out  of  his  purpose  by  those  three 
most  eloquent  syllables  that  were  ever  uttered  by  the  toi^ne  of 
man, FILL  toi7r glass] 

So  important  then  for  all  the  great  pnrposes  that  it  is  worth 
living  for— lo  make  the  world  the  better  and  the  happier,  to  re- 
claim men  from^vice,  and  to  strengthen  them  in  virtue^  to  nsake 
every  body  good  and  happy,  (to  makeonrselves  so) — is  thetenUi^ 
vation  and  maintenance  of  a  good  temper.  And  nevee  let  nB'fiB»» 
get,  that  this  most  precious  article,  is  always  of  higheali  prine^ 
v^healhere  is  least  of  it  in  the  misrketi 

Weshonld  inatantly  takealock  of  our  own  qnantitjs  tiie.  m^ 
nient  wefierceiva our  nsighboar^beffinmng tooemet.  short!  of  ii^ 
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woidertlMtweQiayt9.raidj|rtoU|;iit  u|»  the  holtdaj^  oT  gdOd 
■aUire^  when  Ihetr  lamps  aM  gone  out  A  perfect  eosuoand 
ofteniper,  would  give  a  man  the  whip-hand  of  awholeMtlky 
world. 

Noihiiig  18  more  apparent  to  observmliony  than  the  ftict  that  iU 
hwMHir  is  catching  ami  infeetioiis.  But  we  shall  forgive  natove 
her  apparent  trip  in  this  economy,  when  we  throw  into  the 
balance,  the  consideration,  that  good  hamoor  is  so  too*. 

And  the  infinite  consequence  of  taking,  all  posuhle  means  to 
pmaerve  an  bahitqal  serenity  of  mind,  and  to  render  good  tempec 
the  general  character  and  habitude  of  onr  lives ;  whether  such 
meaBB  be  pbyaical  or  moral,  that  is,  whether  they  contist  of  a 
doe  attention  to  our  state  of  health  ;  in  the  obiervation  of  (he 
nlesof  a  strict  tomperance  and  moderation  (for  this  aiso  isvifft 
toe,  and  no  small  virtue,)  or  in  calling  to  eur  remembrance  thai 
many  excellmt  precepts  of  wise  and  good  men,  which  havei 
Mdvinced  onr  reason  of  the  benefit  and  felicity  of  acquiring  such 
a  temper :  the  infinite  cdnaequence  of  lAts,  and  consequently 
tbe  sufficient  daima  of  such  a  subject  to  form  the  basis  of  snbae*' 
(fimX  moral  instruction,  must  appear  to  you,  when  you  shall, 
call  to  mind  the  fact  which  every  page  of  history  presents  toi 
yoor  reflection,  that  all  the  dreadful  crimes  and  crueltieB  whicb 
were  ever  committed  in  the  world,  have  been  committed  by  men 
who  had  lost  their  humour.  The  times  of  persecution,  oatrage,i 
tad  violence,  w^ie  always  times  when  ^^  that  surly  spirit,  melan* 
choly,  had  baked  n\en's blood  and  made  it  heavy,thick ;"  whenthisp 
pbgue  of  fanatical  intoxication  had  become  eipidemical,  and 
■len's  minds  had  taken  what-  is  called,  a  eertoM  turn,  which 
God  knows  was  always  the  worst  turn  they  ever  could  take. 
Oonld  a  resteratioa  of  the  cheerful  mid  wholesome  state  of  ga<». 
Boal  go^  nature,  have  by  any  means  .been  eflbcted— had  tlwse 
who  we^  fio  miseviplQying  the  political  power  which  had.  un^ 
fortm^ately  got  into  their  ill-governed  hands,  been  met  with  a 
good-humoured  and  philosophical  surrender  to  the  necessity  of 
Ub  times,  with  a  smile  of  indelgencSe.to  their  overgrown  baby- 
boodit  rather  than  with  the  crtieity  and  hatred  indicated  by  a 
wiUiagiMM  to  endure  suflMngs  whidi  might  very  well  liava 
been  avoided^  all  would  have  been  well  and  happy,  and  perse- 
cators  themselves  would  have  recovered  their  good  and  beikevo*^ 
leotfeelmge,  and  only  lived  to  bldsh  at  the  folly  and  impotence 
of  ever  giving  way  to  any  other  feelingv. 

Bat  the  influence  of  temper  upon  the  happiness  of  domestic 
KCi^  that  is,  at  t^e  veiy  fountain-head  and  spring  of  all  happi- 
QMs  ia  soehy  as  should  mkke  it^  to  every  friend  of  humanity,  the 
leiy  fimt  ol^et  of  moral  culture.  We  may  trace  all  the  dread* 
fal  fatwstrcyhes  and  tmgedieti  of -history,  to  their  origination  ia 
^he  pfavaleiiea.  of  a  i^eiMrat  ili^hamomr.  Bdt  His  parttonlara:  ihsei 
aaka  up  the  general.    Thesemedy  applied  al>o*ie  would  sooa 
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diAue  its  healing  influence  throogii  society,  and  Uia  obeerfal 
eoontaiances  and  affable  maimen  that  bad  adorned  the  domestic 
circle,  would  spread  the  universal  cbarm,  till  we  should  no 
longersee*'  the  human  face  divine/'  defeatured,  as  now  it  is,  with 
the  grim  scowlings  of  an  eternal  petulance :  nor  be  subjected  to 
be  looked  upon  by  our  fellow-men,  as  if  they  had  forgotten  ov 
partnership  in  a  common  nature  and  \A  — — -  the  comnoo  ft* 
therof  us  all. 

But  we  should  see  what  this  metropolis  hath  need  of  seeiog, 
men  having  wit  enough  to  walk  the  streets,  as  if  they  were 
men.  We  should  see  the  good-natured  counteoanoes,  the  fnnk 
and  open  manners,  the  re^n^  to  converse  with  every  body, 
and  readiness  to  be  friends  with  every  body;  which  bespeak  a 
noble  mind,  and  give  a  dignity  of  character,  which  neither  fears 
to  be  trodden  on  by  the  heel  of  poverty,  nor  moalts  a  feather  to 
the  brow  of  pride. 

T\b  to  the  first  instructresses  of  mankind  more  especial^  that 
we  should  look  for  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  wdk'kl.  The 
ornament  of  a  well-governed  temper,  influential  anddiffosive  as 
it  is  wherever  found,  is  found  most  influential  and  most  charm- 
ing in  those  whom  first  we  learn  to  love,  and  whom  we  shoahf 
'  last  cease  to  love.  It  was  this  attraction  which  constitoted  the 
starry  girdle  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  gave  her  power  to 
make  the  ''  First  and  greatest  God  by  Gods  adored"  the  sub- 
ject of  her  milder  government.  It  was  thote  that  the  Egyptian 
Cleopatra,  not  otherwise  by  Nature  favoured,  borrowed  ber  po- 
tency from  the  irresistible  sweetness  of  her  temper,  and  held  the 
world's  master  in  the  bonds  of  its  enchantment. 

A  good  temper,  if  it  be  not  virtue  itself,  is  virtue's  rieheit 
robe  >— it  is  a  diamond  of  purer  water,  than  the  stalactite  that 
hangs  on  Dian's  temple,  a  treasure  more  to  be  desiied  thao 
wealth-— more  to  be  enjoyed  than  frfeasure.  Where  it  is,  no  in- 
curable or  grievous  vice  can  be,  and  where  it  is  not,  no  virtue 
can  supply  the  lack  of  it. 

Men  and  Brethren!— If,  (as!  hope,)  I  have  established  the 
claims  of  this  subject  upon  your  honoured  consideration,  ^J^ 
now  in  posiession  of  your  convictions  of  the  vast  importaoeesBd 
infinite  consequence  to  social  bliss,  of  our  acquiring  and  possess- 
ing the  felicity  of  a  good  temper :  it  remains  only  for  no®  ^ 
speak  of  the  means  and  discipline  by  which  a  good  temper  n^ 
be  acquired,  and  the  most  untoward  one,  at  length  subjugated 
and  subdued  to  the  mild  sway  of  reason  and  philosophy.     . 

That  there  are  such  means,  and  such  a  discipline,  is  as  evidsm 
as  that  there  are  means  of  recovering  health,  and  vigour  to  a 
diseased  or  enfeebled  body.  And  of  their  eflSeaicy  we  1»^J2 
memorable  instance  of  the  philosopher  Socrates^  who  '^^^^ 
that  his  nervoos  oonstilption  was  in  the  highest  degree  irrilshlei 
and  sabjected  hi^i  continually  to  the  liveliest  emotions  of  seg^ 


mad  panion;  bat  ihat  by  dint  of  philosophy,  atid  a  btedftil  atten- 
tioo  to  the  policy  of  self-goverament,  he  kept  his  passions  under 
the  cootrol  of  his  reason,  and  enjoyed  that  serenity  and  oompo- 
sore  of  mind,  which  made  him  a  perfect  example  of  goodness  and 
▼irtue/  to  the  generation  in  which  he  lived :  and  has  not  yet 
ceased  to  command  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

Of  such  means  of  acquiring  a  good  temper,  as  are  purely  phy- 
nad,  and  consist  of  attentions  which  may  be  paid  to  our  state  of 
bodily  health,  upon  which  the  more  or  less  degree  of  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  temper,  so  much  depends,  I' purpose  to  treat  in  the 
course  of  physiological  lectures,  which  I  intend  to  deliver  (if 
iitirtnne  permit)  in  the  winter  mouths,  in  which  I  shall  adduce 
pbosnomena,  experiments,  and  facts,  in  demonstration  of  the  sur- 
prising efficacy  of  merely  physical  causes,  to  correct  defects  in  the 
oervous  constitution,  to  give  vigour  to  the  mind,  and  even 
beauty  to  the  features  of  the  humap  animal. 

The  noost  astonishing  effects  may  be  produced  by  the  atten- 
tion which  naiture  imperatively  challenges  to  the  gastric  economy. 
All  long*  fasters  are  ill-tempered.  A  state  of  abstinence  should 
never  be  continued  (where  we  can  avoid  it,)  beyond  the  time 
that  hat  sufQciently  concocted  the  sauce  of  appetite:  the  obser- 
vation of  a  child  will  discover  how  much  handsomer  every  body 
looks  after  dinner.  The  moral  philosopher  will  see  that  they 
are  as  much  better,  as  they  are  handsomer.  And  if  you  want 
a  good-natured  act  dobe  by  any  body;  the  cook  can  always  tell 
when  the  master  can  not  say  no  to  it !  But  here  I  am  to  speak 
only  of  the  moral  discipline,  by  which  these  results  are  to  be 
pursued. 

To  preserve  the  equanimity  of  our  minds,  and  keep  that  happy 
balance  on  which  the  rectitude  of  all  our  actions  depends  ;  we 
should  avoid  all  excessive  excitements,  whose  violence  may 
strike  us  from  off  our  pivot.  Of  such  a  character,  are  all  those 
excitements,  which  operating  upon  the  mind  immediately,  and 
not  being  suspected  of  having  such  an  effect,  are  really  more 
powerful y  and  more  mischievous  than  the  strongest  inebriating 
liqoors. 

Allowing  the  mind  to  dwell  upon  meditations  of  horrible 
things,  especially  if  those  horrible  things  happen  to  have,  their 
horror  redouble4by  their bein?  mistaken  to  be  true,  must  inevitably 
spoil  the  temper.  They  can  have  no  possible  effect  but  either  to 
harden  the  heart,  or  to  break  it:  the  mind  either  gets  reconciled 
to  them,  and  so  grows  callous,  barbarous  and  cruel ;  or  it  does  not 
get  reconciled  to  them,  and  so  gets  pitted  into  an  eternal  con- 
flict between  reason  and  superstition — between  the  suggestions 
of  a  benevolent  heart,  and  the  figments  of  an  affrighted  imagina- 
tion. 

To  possess  ourselves,  therefore,  of  the  supreme  blessing  of  a 
cabn  and  well-balanced  mind,  a  constant  goodness  of  heart,  and 
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a  fempity  of  Iflippor,  whUb  in  tim^  may  be  brou|^bt  to  sock  p«r« 
fectioii  M  that  nothing  can  nor  shall  ruffle  it: 

We  must  above  all  things  beware  of  superstition,  which,  am 
ii  is  that  which  more  than  all  other  causes  put  togetiier,  tends 
to  spoil  men's  tempers,  and  is,  indeed,  lAc  tftr^  warti  \>f  ali 
vices,  soitflhouldbemost  jealously  watched  against,  and  most 
beedfuUy  avoided,  by  all  who  wish  hapfHness  either  to  btiiera  or 
themselves ; — avoided,  1  mean,  not  merely  in  the  gross  and  pal- 
pable  formalities  of  the  thing,  which  bear  the  chtm^r,  and 
almost  the  name  itself  of  superstition  legibly  written  on  them ; 
b^t  we  should  be  aware  of  it,  and  shun  it  under  every  cloak  or 
disguise  that  it  may  assume,  in  every  thing  that  looks  like  it— -that 
tends  to  it,  or  may»  by  any  possibility,  come  to  degenerate  into  it. 

And  this  degree  of  jealousy  against  the  plague  and  oontami- 
nation  of  superstition,  as  it  can  never  be  carried  too  for,  and  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  calmness  and 
tranquillity  of  our  minds ;  so  indeed  it  will  never  lessen,  but 
greatly  increase  the  value  of  the  respect  which  we  pay  to  all 
institutions  and  observances  which,  either  on  their  own  aocoant 
or  because  of  the  manifest  design  and  intention  of  them,  are  in- 
titled  to  our  respect. 

Thus  the  illustrious  Roman  orator,  Marcus  Tullins  CSoero, 
wfacmi  I  have  before  quoted,  and  with  whom  I  hope  to  bring  you 
further  acquainted,  as  being  the  highest  authority  I  possibly 
could  quote,  lays  down  this  most  clear  and  essential  distinction ; 
and,  whea  we  remember  that  he  was  a  clergyman  himself,  and 
iinquestiohably  hsd  as  much  religion,  and  of  as  good  a  sort  as 
it  becomes  a  clergyman  to  have,  his  authority  will  be  dedidve 
with  us. 

**  Sacris  caremoniisqae  retlneodis,  8ap«ntitiooi8  stirpes  omoes  «jlcleiida  ;*' 
that  is,  with  all  due  respect  for  rites  and  ceremonies,  let  us 
get  rid  of  Superstition,  both  root  and  branch. 

Lastly,  the  discipline  and  cultivation  of  the  temper,  will  re- 
quire from  us,   not  merely  the  negative  economy  of  removing  , 
ourselves  from  all  melancholy  and  gloomy  associations,   but  the  i 
seeking  and  courting  all  such  as  are  of  an  opposite  and  agreea-  | 
ble  character.     We  should  endeavour  by  all  means  to  create  and 
increase  in  ourselves  a  love  and  relish  of  pleasure,  of  gay  com- 
pany, gay  dresses,  and  of  all  sorts  of  innocent  delectations,  es- 
pecially, perhaps,  those  sort  of  delights  whose  impressions  are  I 
the  most  lasting.    And  surely  there  are  none  so  lasting,  none  so  I 
exquisite,  as  the  pleasure  that  may  be  found  in  doing  kind  and  I 
benevolent  actions.    All  other  pleasures  are  good  and  lovely, 
because  the  enjoyment  of  them  within  the  limits  of  reason  and 
{■ndence,  produces  an  appetite  for  this — for  this,  which  is  a  nec- 
tar of  sweeter  relish  than  that  which  the  cup  of  Hebe  held  to 
the  lip  of  Jove^— a  pleasure  above  all  pleasures — the  life  of  life 
itself! 
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1  am  toiDptad  to  ipeak  thus,  aaticipatitaljr,  oC  tbi  efM  oC 
kiglit  Golom  from  the  result  of  philesoj^cal  cxp^rimeots, 
wtieli  eitabliah  their  prodigious  power  in  soothing  the  irritatione 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  producing  a  consequent  cheerfulnesa 
of  mind. 

Wisdom  never  said  one  thing,  when  Nature  said  another:  sor 
would  the  have  hung  her  canopy  of  purple  o'er  our  heads,  and 
embossed  it  with  golden  fires ;  nor  have  spread  the  carpet  of  her 
vernal  fields  with  violets  and  rosea,  had  she  intended  her  piece  oC 
ultimate  perfection,  the  beauty  of  their  beauty,  to  be  hid,  ami 
iMiried  alive  in  drabs  and  coflln*fumiture.  . 

The  deadly  nightrshade — ^the  **  faUctxherha  veneni,*'  or  de- 
ceitful herb  of  poison,  finds  not  its  place  more  naturally  in  con- 
genial glens  and  gloomy  solitudes,  than  the  sweet  primrose  seeks 
tbe  sunny  bank.  So,  to  be  wisely  gay,  is  Virtue's  garb.  'Yoo 
eaanot  wear  it,  and  not  look  like  Virtue.  But  the  reality  of  the 
tiuDg  still  remains  to  be  the  fruit  of  moral  culture.    To  be 

Blest  with  temper  wbose  aocloiided  ray, 
Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to*  day, 

we  must  cultivate  a  good  opinion  of  our  fellow-creatures ;  but, 
above  all,  we  must  act  so  as  to  stand  well,  and  to  have  a  right 
to  do  so,  in  our  oum  good  opinion ;  for  this  will  be.  a  source  of 
everiastiog'  good  humour  and  cheerfulness  to  us.  You  will  never 
see  an  ill- tempered  man  abroad,  who  hath  got  the  jewel,  peace. 
at  kome — nor  one  much  disposed  to  be  angry  with  others, 
who  hatii  no  quarrel  against  himself,  for 

What  notbiog  else  can  gUe,  nor  can  destroy 
The  mind's  ealm  san-shine,  and  the  heartfelt  joy* 

k  virtue's  prize. 

May  it  be  yonr's,  and  every  blessing  which  heart  can  wish  and 
fortune  can  confer,  be  your's'for  ever. 

DBLENDA  EST  CARTHAGO. 


Opimioms  of  the  Reforming  Optimist  m^  the  cotceet  of  the 
INCREASE  OF  CRIMES. 

{Concluded  from  Page  9SA.J 
Having  folly,  and  I  trust  satisfkctorily,  demonstrated  the  trutb 
of  ray  riRST  assumption,  the  truth  of  the  8EOoni>  must  follow  as 
a  matter  of  course !  In  fact,  having  advanced  so  many  weighty 
srgomenta  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  ofNEOESSiTT,  having  pointed 
oot  so  clearly,  that  despots  as  well  as  reformers  have  always  been 
imperiously  prompted  by  ll^e  vrise^t  of  the  moral  laws  of  human 
nature,  eefy-love  or  self-preservation,  is  it  not  quite  obvious  that 
crimes  must  be  right  since  they  are  the  result  of  the  laws  of 
nature  I  I  cannot  help  smiling  when  1  hear  that  such  and  such 
aetbn»»e  contrary  to  nature !   that  shows  how  deficient  we  are 
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yetin  moial knowledgie.  Whatever m. ie in naiwreow iifttanJ, 
the  exoeptioDS  u  well  as  the  rQles ;  and  Pope  was  neither  ijg^no- 
rant  nor  paradoxical,  when  he  maintaiDed,  that  whaiever  %•»  ie 
rights  I  know  enough  of  the  oatore  of  human  passions  to  be 
sensible  that  no  truth  is  dear  to  men  but  those  which  square  with 
their  wishes,  and  it  is  quite  right  that  my  opponents  should  dis- 
like my  quotation  from  Pope,  being  well  a^^re  that  the  senti- 
ments  of  celebrated  poets,  had  always  great  weight  in  the  jodg-  - 
ments  of  the  public.  Still  any  individual  opinion,  is  but.a  feather 
in  the  scale  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  against  which  no  sensible 
being  can  now  contend.  I  have  shown  clearly  on  another  occa* 
sion,  while  refuting  the  trash  of  materialism,  that  the  universal 
law  by  which  animals  prey  upon  vegetables,  and  upon  each 
other,  is  the  most  irrefutable  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence of  the  deity  ;  and  that  if  merely  ^t>«  (that  apparently  con- 
temptible and  insignificant  atom  in  the  wonderfully  complicated 
mechanism  of  our  fflobe)  were  wanting,  a  universal  plague 
would  destroy  the  whole  human  species,  and  other  animals,  &c. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  epiders  should  not  have  been  created  toge- 
ther with  other  insects,  birds,  &c.,  to  destroy  flies,  this  would  in 
the  course  of  one  single  summer  breed  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  an- 
nihilate every  being  upon  earth,  and  ultimately  destroy  them- 
selves to  the  last !  Let  any  prosnmptuous  man,  who  pretends 
that  he  would  make  a  better  world  if  he  was  omnipotent,  suppose 
the  slightest  alteration  in  the  laws  of  nature^  and  I  engage  to 
prove  that  the  destruction  of  the  universe  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  his  ignorant  omnipotence  ! 

When  Lmeditate  on  those  striking  facts,  I  cannot  help  acknow- 
ledging, notwithstanding  my  benevolence,  that  it  is  as  right  and 
necessary  that  despots  should  daily  entangle  many  victims  in  their 
ingenious  and  cunning  traps,  as  it  is  right  and  necessary  that 
spiders  should  catch  flies  in  their  industrious  nets.  Both  must 
necessarily  prey  if  they  wish  to  live !  Nor  shall  I  ever  be  de- 
terred from  maintaining  such  arguments  by  the  clamours  of  same 
among  you,  who  pretend  that  I  enoouiage  the  most  odious  prin- 
ciples, or  by  the  compliments  of  some  others,  who  think  my 
practices  much  more  virtuous  and  beneficial  to  mankind,  than  my 
theories.  All  the  question  is,  whether  my  assumptions  are  true 
or  not?  for  TRUTH  will  always  be  the  exclusive  object  of  my 
theories,  as  well  as  of  my  practices :  and  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able articles  of  my  profession  of  principles  is,  that  the  human 
species  being  necessitated  to  acquire  progressively  during  the  ex- 
istence of  each  new  generation,  a  larger  share  of  knowledge,  and 
consequently  of  happiness,  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  former  gone- 
ration,  it  was  never,  nor  will  it  ever  be  in  the  power  efany  body 
to  prevent  or  retard,  or  to  accelerate  suek  progression;  but 
each  human  being  must  necessarily  act  in  the  way  best  calculated 
to  promote  his  happiness ;  and  his  actions  whatever  they  may  be 
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mm  neeeMtrUy  iocrcMM  the  knowledge  and  eomeqiieiiUy  Hie 
hftppipesB  of  tfae  masses !  1  feel  therefere  'myself  a»  Impassible  as 
1  suppose  the  deity  mast  be,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  thanked  for 
those  of  my  actions  that  you  call  u^efttl,  nor  do  I  care  the  least 
for  any  observations  about  those  that  yon  assume  to  be  flMaefcssv* 
ms,  as  long  as  you  do  not  prove  that  their  prindple  is  fonnded^wi 
error/ 

•  I  have  thus  gpiie  very  far  I  think,  in  the  validation  of  my  whole 
assomptions ;  but  in  order  to  elucidate  them  more  minutely,  I 
shall  repeat  my  Jifth  assumption,  which  must  be  the  third  in 
tbs  order  of  discussion,  and  say  that  th$  inereoie  of  crimes  does 
notfreveni  the  inereeise  ofkappinets  in  an^  eiaeoee  ofeoeiety] 
•  Happiness  is  like  evils,  crimes,  &c.  a  relative  state  or  compart- 
wh  between  situations,  and  as  there  is  no  wretch  that  cannot  tnd 
somebody  more  wretched  still,  and  as  all  have  the  hope  of  beU- 
tenog  their  condition,  it  results,  that  all  are  relatively  happy. — 
Aguo,  happiness  is  invariably  regulated  by  knowledge^  and  com* 
petent  knowledge  affords  always  the  power  of  bettering  one's 
comiition:  and  as  crimes,  far  from  preventing  the  dillVisionof 
knowledge,  must,  necessarily,  be  instrumental  in  promoting  it  by 
excitingr  to  the  most  important  enquiries;  it  results  that  crimes 
csanot  prevent  the  increase  of  happiness  among  the  masses;  but 
indeed  must,  neceeearily,  contribute  to  it ! !  Let  us  examme 
which  are  the  classes  whose  gradual,  increase  of  happiness  could 
possibly  be  prevented  by  the  increase  of  crimes.  It  is  surely 
ocme  of  the  numerous  classes  composing  the  treipendoasly  large 
jsmily  of  despotism,  who  are  all,  more  or  less,  benefited  by  such 
iocroase  of  crimes.  It  is  not  the  generality  of  the  individuals  com- 
posing the  remaining  classes,  who  have  no  feeling  at  all,  or  no 
other  but  that  of  egotism,  and  who  as  soon  as  they  hear  of  a  crime, 
re|os'ce  that  their  neighbour  and  not  themselves  was  the  victim 
of  rogues,  thieves,  or  murderers  1  You  could  think  that  the  most 
wretched  beings,  the  beggars,  the  prostitutes,  and  the  very  nu- 
merous  classes  of  criminals  are  deprived  of  happiness,  at  least, 
when  detected !  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  deny  even  this  as- 
sumption !  I  have  often  visited  the  .places  of  resort  of  the  most 
degraded  characters,  and  vainly  attempted  to  reform  the  habits  of 
some.  I  have  repeatedly  visited  prisons  and  hospitals,  and  have 
found,  every,  human  being  happy  in  the  proportion  of  their  know- 
ledge, or  judgment,  or  memory,  and  memory  is  so  intimately 
eonnected  with  the  state  of  the  hodyj  that  whenever  the  body 
snffers,  mind  must  be  proportionally  impaired.  I  have  seen  crimi- 
nals preserving  a  sound  mind  to  the  last  moment  of  their  execution, 
and  surely  on  account  of  iheXfortiiude  enjoying  a  degree  of  h^i* 
pineas  proportioned  to  their  knowledge,  however  it  might  have 
bera  founded  on  error. 

For  instance,!  have  seen  victims  of  politics,  happy  inshowinr 
their  courage  to  the  multitudes  assembled  round  the  scaffold  and 
bidding  them  to  share  their  glory !  and  I  have  met  with  murderers. 
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lMnb>  aad  faUypeMuuled  of  the  powers  of  {iriefto  to  aecttrefliaBi 
a  ^oorf  seai  tn  Amoch,  did  preterm  all  their  neiital  feenlliet  Mid 
happiaetty  tiil  they  had  given  ap  their  ghosia  in  the  hands  of  the 
fluaisteis  of  that  laasb ;  and  their  calm  and  peaoefhl  eonsdenoa 
was.theninob  mope  natoral  that  the^  had  (nevioiisW  gtesn  up  M 
their  fortune  to  pay  for  the  seat  in  heaven^  and  had  reoeived  a 
solemn  promise,  from  the  wirthf  minivers  of  ike  Lord,  that* 
their  ghosts  should  •be  sent  immediately  to  heaven  together  witfi 
the  jaoney,  or  that  at  all  events  the  ghosts  shonld  be  forwaided 
li».the  almighty  fry  the  telegrafA,  with  pleii^  of  prayers,  and  the 
moneyshonldbe  seatby  the  neict waggon !  Itis  tnie  ihat  I  hKm 
seen  other  criminals  dragged  to  execation  in  the  most  hideoas 
iiato  that  can  be  imagined,  dirtied  all  over  by  their  excrements, 
the  face  like  a  red  hot  iron,  and  covering  with  the  scam  of  their 
mouth  the  likeness  of  their  god,  that  they  were  stupidly  and  on- 
knowingly  kissing  I  These  poor  wretches  had  no  money  to  boy 
a  ticket  to  go  to  heaven,  not  even  a  half-price  gallery  ticket !  and 
thel6rrur«»of  hell  bad  so  completely  obliterated  every  other  im- 
pression of  their  mind,  that  they  cook!  neither  see  nor  hear  any 
thing  around  them,  and.were  in  fact  dead  before  they  w^re  killed. 
Bttt  if  i  cannot  call  that  a  state  of  hi^piaess,  it  is  only  beeaose 
their  .minds  were  a  nonentity  in  the  scale  o(  knowledge,  which  of 
Qonfse  implies  consdousnem,  or  reflection  and  judgment ;  and  I 
make  the  same  observation  in  respect  to  the  groans,  tears,  agoniesy 
and  deaths,  to  be  met  with  in  hoqiitels,  and  to  the  physical  and 
moral  evils  or  soferings,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  that  are  to 
be  witnessed  constantly  all  over  the  societies  ruled  by  despots. — 
1  therefore  repeat  afiaio,  that  as  long  as  a  human  bdng  preserves 
his  mental  faculties,  he  must  necessarily  enjoy  a  happiness  propor- 
tioned to  the  extent  of  his  moral  powers,  however  surrounded  he 
may  be  by  all  the  host  of  sofferingB,that  we  are  accustomed  to 
eaU  dreadful  evils,  and  that  I  deem  highly  instmmentel  to  his 
eventaal  and  even  immediate  happiness ;  and  as  soon  as  his  pains 
heeome  so  excruciating,  as  to  impair  his  mental  faculties,  then  his 
happinem  oeases  gradually  together  with  his  feelings.  Such  are 
the  woodevfally  wise  and  admirable  laws  of  nature,  instituted  by 
the  same  benevolent  legislator,  who  gave  to  the  human  species 
MMng  inmunerable  gifts,  that  of  the  tears  to  the  weak,  and  the 
privilege  to  withdraw  ftom  life,  as  soon  as  the  «lreti^^«r  shohld 
deprive  them  entirely  of  every  means  of  kappineee  fl! 

There  are  lastly  a  few  individoals,and  very  few  indeed,  as  warm 
hearted  as  i  once  vras,  but  who  have  not  yet  reached  my  philo- 
sophy, and  who  will  tell  you,  that  ikeir  kearte  are  agonimed 
mt  the  eight  ef  the  maee  of  wretekedneee  exieting  Arougkoui 
ike  world.  I  can  surely  warrant  their  sincerity,  and  i  must 
hrre  them,  were  it  only  for  the  sympathy  between  our  feelings ; 
hut  can  they  form  an  exertion  to  my  assumption  ^nnieereal 
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lifjpmrMa?  Oan  t^  prove  tliat  Ibe  hieneMe  of  erltMi  pmvwli 
tM^veme  of  tbtirha^inett  I  I  noiC  poiitfvely<deny it !  EvMy 
Myoitio^  foaaet  tbeir  indi|:nHioii  and  fhoir  energy/every  aew 
caaie  proniotet  their  enquiries,  aod  shows  the  neeeisity  -ef  folloir- 
ioff  their  advice,  they  become  daily  more  aseAil  in  the  noble  cause 
9i  the  honovary  advocacy  of  haman  rights ;  some  devote  even  all 
their  fbrtmse  and  exertion  to  reach  such  glorious  end,  i^lrAoWl 
'btmg  ashmtned  to  befriend  ihe  poor  or  ^raid  to  offend  the  rtdk, 
they  must  therefore  enjoy  a  very  superior  and  increasing  degree 
of  happiness! 

What  more  could  be  said  to  illustrate  my  vourth  assumption^ 
iftar  havn^  «hown  that  the  most  degraded  characters  themselvee 
ace  happy,  that  eVery  happiness  is  relative  to  memory,  cr  know- 
ledge, and  that  knowledge  is  daily  increasing  and  pervading 
more  eqoally  4ill  the  classes  of  society!  is  not  therefore  the 
dave  as  really  happy  as  the  tyrant,  and  the  poor  as  happy  as  4he 
nehl  Is  it  not  likely  that  the  beasts  are  as  relatively  happy 
Si  the  slaTes  and  the  plants  as  happy  as  the  animals  that  feed 
ipou  them,  all  in  proportion  of  the  state  of  their  moral,  mental, 
orsentient  constitution  ? 

H  istbe  plainest  of  all  facts  that  when  ambitieos  fellows  have 
tiised  above  their  original  station,  and  acquired  what  they  were 
loeagerly  ^eekingfor,  either  money  or  distinctions,  to.,  they  are 
never  satisfied  and  seek  for  more,  without  ever  feeling  the  least 
moie  happy ;  and  it  is  that  thorough  knowledge  of  imman  pas- 
sions that  gives  despotism  such  strong  hold  over  the  masses.  Po# 
ny  part,  tjiough  I  enjoy  now  a  share  of  happiness  beyond  that 
of  any  human  being  known  to  roe,  still  I  maintain  that  nobody 
ii  less  happy  than  myself  rstoltWy  apeoMfig;  and  my  single 
tostiniony  will  be  a  great  authority  for  all  those  who  know  tmi 
I  vras  raued  gradually  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  situation  in 
life,  and  bow  I  lire  now ;  that  I  experienced  neras^  and  the  most 
dreadful  broken  heart  that  can  be  imafifined,  and  still  was  always 
u  eheerftil  and  hi^ppy  as  I  am  now.    ft  is  very  true  that  if  I  had 
not  been  deeply  acquainted  with  the  Oiorei  eauoeo  of  most  of  the 
Iranian  eefviiff Ms  aetioMy  I  have  met  with  twenty  times  moagh 
of  ooqtrarieties,  disappointments,  and  broken  heart,  as  to  have 
provoked  my  suicide ;  but  what  then  f     Ihaih  io  noi  an  epil. 
I  should  have  done  like  many  weak-minded  fools,  deprived  of 
MTsl  knowledgie,  whodestroy  themselves  instead  of  nseditating 
apd  enquiring  into  the  secret  causes  of  their  misery  and  <^prss- 
lion,  m  order  to  benefit  themselves  and  their  fellow  creatures ; 
while  I  mustin  troth  declare,  that  eadi  of  the  attemptsroade  by  my 
snsmies  to  provoke  my  dissolution  acted  as  so  many  most  pow- 
eiM  means  to  give  to  my  moral  fkcolties  the  highest  degree  of 
fortitude  that  ever  a  human  being  did  possess,  and  that  1  am  to 
fsct,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  productions  of  European  despots 
who  have  raally  made  me  what  I  am,  and  with  whom  I  shall 
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now  pl«j  tLpietJtf  guM!  a  foil  and  ft^ir  pimff  bowerer  fnmrhkj 
parittfpUd  of  the  expedimc€»  that  I  know  they  m^r  employ 
against  me.  The  ezistenee  of  despotism  ittel^  Uwfefore^  is  in- 
sCramental  to  happiness ;  it  is  the^ecessary  ftower  that  imoedea 
the  fruits  of  the  wonderful  tree  of  moral  knowledge.  We  know 
that  the  flowers  must  give  room  to  the  fruits,  but  it  must  be  in 
its  proper  time.  If  you  are  too  impatient  and  pluck  off  the  flow- 
exs  violentlyy  or  shake  the  tre^  to  make  them  foil  before  the  tiflw, 
you  will  have  no  fruit  for  a  long  while.  Though  1  do  not  much 
like  allegories,  it  is  clear  that  1  thus  allnde  to  the  conspirades  and 
sanguinary  revolutions  that  are  taking  place  all  over  the  globe, 
and  that  will  continue  as  long  as  the  warmhearted  of  aU  na- 
tions shall  not  be  possessed  with  a  sufficient  dose  of  moral  know- 
ledge  as  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  my  assumptions,  and  spe* 
cially  of  the  third,  which  must  be  read  the  fifth. 

Yes,  I  maintain  most  strenuously  that  the  present  state  of  our 
societies,  is  the  best  that  could  possibly  be  imagined  To-dat, 
in  order  to  confer  upon  the  presently  existing  masses,  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  happiness ;  and  I  challenge  every  reformer  to 
show  how  societies  could  be  organized  differently  than  they  now 
are  upon  all  the  globe,  without  producing  a  much  larger  mass  of 
real  evil  than  that  of  which  they  fancy  the  existmice.  In  fact, 
after  having  proved  that  even  the  most  wretched  enjoy  a  share  of 
happiness  proportioned  to  their  degraded  morals,  (and  I  have 
known  beggars  who  would  not  amend  their  vicious  habits  for  all 
the  powers  of  the  earth !)  how  can  those  reformers  who  advocate 
eagerly  the  birthrights  of  the  poor,  forget  that  the  rich  also  have 
a  birthright f  and  Uiat  they  have  besides  a  right  of  aeqvieitum, 
and  a  much  more  powerful  right,  that  of  education,  and  wants 
(whether  you  call  them  artiflcial  or  real)  to  which  the  poor  can 
have  no  claims!  Some  reformers  would,  if  they  could,  knock 
dovfn  instantly  all  the  priests  and  kings  upon  earth  ;  oth^a 
would  take  away  all  the  properties  of  theari8tocracie8,and  distri- 
bute equally  among  the  poor;  some  others  more  generous 
would  leave  a  few  acres  to  each  noble  family  of  which  they 
could  not  make  any  use;  because  all  the  labourers  would  work 
for  themselves,  and  say  to  the  aristocrats;  produce  for  four^ 
«e/eee  or  starve;  and  as  kings  and  priests, .  aristocracies,  armiea 
and  navies,  legislators,  and  lawyers,  sinecurists,  national  and  cor- 
porate fond-holders,  merchants,  shop-keepers.  Sec.  have  not  been 
taught  to  produce  anything  to  satisfy  their  physical  wants,  they 
must  Mtarve  i .  Again,  the  great  majority  of  working  people  have 
hitherto  been  employed  in  producing  what  Mr  Reader  terms, 
ths  trappings  of  grandeur  and  the  pageantry  of  gaudiness 
amd  show,  they  must  also  starve,  because  labourers  would  not 
exchange  their  produces  against  these  useless  and  mischievous 
trappings. 
. .  It  has  been  said  repeatedly,  that  the  labourers  are  the  strength 


ofaoaUon;  without  playing  upon  words,  I  declare^  that  in  the 
pieseiiiaiateofemif^aiion  the  only  strength  ot  a  iiatioa  cott- 
siflts  in  the  possession  of  the  most  perfect  instruments  of  d««truo- 
fisii,  and  the  largest  number  of  slaves  best  trained  in  passive 
o&edt«fic«,  and  ready  to  destroy  each  other  at  the  least  signal* 
Therefore  should  yon  take  away  any  of  the  existing  classes  of 
society,  you  would  suddenly  hurl  not  only  the  whole  suppressed 
class,  bat  more  or  less  all  the  other  claiuieSy  without  beneJUHng 
sensibly  one  single  individual ;  and  should  you  suppress  foolishly 
the  army  and  navy,  you  would  do  nothing  less  than  to  cut  short 
the  legs  upon  which  this  nation  stand8.----^ou  would  destroy  the 
troe  e^iUbrium  that  keeps  now  in  order  all  the  opposed  passions, 
and  after  weakening  yourselves  by  civil  discords,  you  would  not  only 
lose  every  influence  over  foreign  nations,  but  you  would  become 
instantly  the  prey  of  those  of  your  neighbours  most  interested  to 
annihilate  you.  Though  I  am  by  far  not  partial  to  priestcraft, 
and  cannot  help  attacking  their  impostures,  because  they  are  so 
eootrary  to  my  idol,  (truth)  and  because  I  see  clearly  the  immi- 
oeot  approach  of  the  dissolution  of  their  power ;  still  I  maintain 
that  by  the  sudden  destruction  of  such  power,  at  present,  a  much 
larger  amount  of  evil  than  of  good  would  ensue,  and  consequently 
cfen  priests  are  still  necessary,  and  their  existence  is  calculated 
to  confer  the  largest  amount  of  happiness  upon  the  masses  to- 
day. Were  it  not  so,  they  should  not  exist  one  minute  more,  if 
isifciom  and/iM^tce  are  the  attributes  of  the  deity,  as  I  firmly 
believe  they  are.  But  though  I  maintain  that  the  power  of  the 
dergy  is  right  and  useful,  because  it  does  exist  to-day,  I  maintain 
that  the  same  usefulness  will  not  exist  to-morrow — at  least  it 
eaonot  exist  to  the  same  extent,  for  it  is  an  accidental  protube- 
rance in  the  social  body,  like  that  of  a  woman  expecting  every 
nomeiit  to  be  confined ;  or  like  the  Jtrst  flower  of  the  tree  of 
noral  Imowledge  which  must  necessarily  drop  before  the  most 
prsfiuiliire  of  its  fruits,  nwral  emancipation ! 

The  increasing  number  and  heinous  nature  of.  crimes  adduced 
by  my  opponents,  can  by  no  means  shake  any  of  my  assumptions. 
BuRKX,  reduced  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  misei^,  and  on  the  eve  of 
feeling  910  mors  happiness,  instead  of  hanging  himself,  he  did 
protone  his  happiness,  without  preventing  that  of  his  victims, 
whom  he  delighted  with  their  favourite  beverage,  and  suffocated 
them  when  their  memory  and  judgment  were  gone.  He  promo- 
ted the  happiness  of  numerous  surgeons  and  their  pupils ;  he  was 
in  &ct  useful  to  mankind  at  lar^^,  by  promoting  the  most  import 
tant  of  sciences,  and  becoming  instrumental  in  shaking  the  bar- 
barous prejudice  by  which  ignorant  fools  and  knaves  deprive  such 
seieiice  of  the-meansof  improvement.  But  he  was  in  my  opinion 
of  a  still  mneh  higher  utility  by  awakening  the  meditations  of 
evttry  moral  being  on  the  true  immediate  soures  of  all  crimes  f 
and  promoting  the  close  investigations  which  will  probably  take 
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pUce  from  iha  part  of  son^e  wlkieiilial  iii«d  in  Ihifi  OfttipD,  9bw^ 
the  organization  and  real  tendency  of  polices*  Leavioff.  aside^ 
my  ai«uiiiptioD  of  universal  political  espiona^^,  it  will  bQ  M^ed, 
at  all  events,  of  European  despota*  how  could  such  a^uQiulatioa 
of  crimes  take  place,  if  polices  were  really  instituted  to  pr«ite<^t  the 
lives  and  property  of  all  as  they  profess  to  bo  I  It  will  be  (ound 
out,  whether  it  is  true  or  not  that  the  polices  of  each  panah  ara 
possessed  with  personal '9taiisiie9,  and  that  they  never  loaa 
sight  of  (at  least)  the  auspicious  wretch ;  knowing  their  habits* 
intimaciesyconnections^&c.  and  being  perfectlyinformedywheii  they 
aie  thrown  (o  despair  for  want  of  money  and  situation  ?  It  will 
next  be  observed^as  all  Britons  pcoperly  boast  of^tbAl  the  heiiiont 
crime  of  murder  never  remains  undetected,  and  is  never  forgiven 
in  this  Gonntiy, and  then  asked. again:  if  murders  committed, 
even  without  accomplices,  and  by  persons  of  high  rsM^k  in  societyt 
are  always  detected,  provided  the  reward  offered  is  worth  the 
while^andcanmatch  with  the  irt&ery  piesented  by  tbe  nfEMM 
ders,.  how  can  it  be  rationally  supposed  that  the  first  and  subset* 
gqent  murders  of  BurkOi  on  account  of  the  utmost  complication  of 
such  crimes,  and  the  great  nmnl^r  of  persons  more  or  less  con* 
netted  with  them,  ooa|d  have  lemaioed  one  instant  hidden  from 
the  Edinburgh  centcal  police,  if  they  were  not  even  prompted  by  the 
said  police  ?  What  light  such  enquiries  will  throw  on  the  true 
cfiueee  of  thfi  increase  f^  crime  I  ^! 

Again,  I  do  not  mea^  to  stigmatize  the  J^inburgh  or  any  other 
police  officers,  having  never  l^n  acquainted  with  a  single  one  in 
this  kingdom  ;  considering  them  besides  aia  thd  first  v%eiivM  of 
tbeprtfioip/e«anc(|99ti;«r«of  despotism,  and  proposing  soon  to 
show  myself  an  equitable  advocate  to  them  as  well  as  Iq  pdests 
and  other  classes  of  soeietyj  whose  existence  is  more:  inunndiatei^ 
llireatened  by  the  unavoidable  progress  of  knquiedgs*  Bat 
deeply  acquainted  as  I  am  with  such  principles  and  powem,  I  have 
rightly  advanced  that  almost  all  crimes  are  known  to  the  res^ 
jpective  polices  before  they  are  commift^d*  Why  ?  because  it  is 
in  the  very  essence,  in  the  most  invariable  nature  of  the  presently 
existing  arrangements  of  polices  (cunningly  combined  bydespod 
for  that  purpose)  to  prompt  themselves  almost  all  the  crimes. 
Regular  officers,  (<^nsidering  their  habits)  are  never  paid  enough 
to  satisfy  their  wants  and  cannot  be  honest;  they  musl;.s<^ 
for  Jobs  to  derive  some  comfort !  and  as  to  the  hundreds  of 
wretches  under  their  orders  they  receive  a  scanty  pittance,  joi^ 
enough  to  prevent  them  from  starving,;  should  they  attempt 
to  suppress  crimes,  chiefs  and  subaltern,  must  be  disqhaiged  and 
starve  really.  It  will  be  therefore  the  mto/  interest  of  eveij 
police  agent  of  eyecy  d^pription  to  firompt  crimes,  as  long  as  they 
can  get  something,  by  the  appreheninon .  of  criminals,  andM  long  u 
they  8h^l)not  he. r^vri^rded., on ti>e  cofitrary^ in  pKO|loirtion»of  .th# 
decrease  of  crimes^ 
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¥oQ  might  wish  to  know^  how  ctiines  ale  prouipled;  matuff>4 
and  detected  by  the  p61ice»  bot  even  the  single  outline  cff  sash 
eonplicailed  meehanism  would  form  a  chapter  much  longer  tbaa 
this  whole  qseech,  and  besides  such  chapter  Ukust  not  be  sdpam* 
ted  ftom  my  general  history  or  expfi^ure  of  despbtism;  which 
work  I  value  most  after  my  eanfessiana^  and  shall  publish  it  as 
aeOD  S0  1  may  do  it  safely. 

In  my  opinion,  the  present  number  and  nature  of  crimes  is  the 
most  certain  symptom  that  we  are  fast  approaching  the  last  crisis 
that  will  end  by  the  conoerstoti  of  despotism ;  and  as  I  have  said 
in  my  Bxm  assomptiouy  we  are  entering  in  a  new  phase  oT 
moral  period  when  oar  legislators  will  be  necessitated  to  suppress 
the  cause  of  crimes  altogether,  and  to  confer  gradually  a  jpom 
Ijeei^  efual  share  of  sublime  happiness  upon  this  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  earth.  The  regular  prngressitm  and  indefinite 
improvement  of  the  human  mind  warrants  my  assumptioii 
heyood  cavil,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  dtfpots 
will  Bot  be  compelled  to  follow  that  improvement,  and  to  de 
preeisely  what  I  would  do  if  I  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  this 
natioD. 

It  ia  true  that  such  assumption  must  remain  an  assumption  tOl 
it  be  prwoed  by  the  forthcoming  events,  but  there  is  in  favour  c^ 
saeh  assumption  a  very  high  probability ;  and  I  shall  answer  te 
\\at»  who  jocosely  ask  me  to  deliver  rtef  prophecies  more 
dearly  tf  I  am  a  prophet  ?  Yes,  I  have  reached  a  degte0  of 
BBoral  knowledge  where  any  human  being  must  be  a  prophet, 
if  by  such  word  we  mean  one  who  can  foresee  rightly  the  fhture 
events  to  a  conspicuous  extent  $  and  as  soon  as  I  shall  have  time, 
I  pronuse  to  deliver  such  a  general  prophkot,  as  to  be  a  good 
deal  more  entitled  to  credit  than  those  of  the  thubb  imfostors, 
orai^  other  dead  or  living  impostdrs,  without  excepting  the 
jmAoBS  of  Balaam. 

I  idiall  thesefore  conclude  this  already  too  long  vpeech,  by 
ssldag  the  sceptic  or  the  ignorant,  who  pretend  that  there  can 
beaaOodyOr  that  Ae  eannot  be  benewleni^Hnce  heereated  etlil 
and  auffering  instead  of  creating  the  human  epecieo  perfectly 
happff  all  at  once  without  evileyhovr  could  ever  a  human  being 
have  been  created  suddenly  happy,  since  happiness  cannot  be  but 
the  result  of  knowledge^  and  knowledge  must  necessarily  be 
progreestve?  How  could  ever  a  human  being  have  been  pos- 
sesKd  all  at  once  of,  or  reach  gradually,  a  supreme  degree  of 
hqipiness,  or  have  enjoyed  any  happmees  at  all  without  evils 
and  sufferings,  since  happiness  cannot  be  any  thing  else  but  a 
relation  or  comfNirtson  made  by  an  individual  between  his  past 
and  present  circumstances,  or  between  his  said  circumstances  and 
Ums^of  other  individuals  of  the  present  or^past  generatioBs? 
la  net  thesefare  the  admirable  «rie<ieiis  and  benewdemee^  of  the 
dbity,Tetiieied  meet  striking  by  the  obvious  universal  law  of 
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moral  natare,  by  which;  each  individttlti'of.  a  ^Deration  as  well 
as  each  generation,  have  been  called  to  enjoy,  a  share  of  happi* 
nefls  proportioned  to  their  moral  powers,  and  consecpiently  a 
relativelff  equal  share,  while  they  have  been,  and  are,  carried  by 
aperpetnal  harmonious  improvement  towards  the  most  perfectly 
positive,  and  univ^sal  equality  ? 

Before  the  strength  of  such  arguments,  the  objections  of  the 
materialists  are  of  no  weight,  and  the  screams  of  the  bigots  and 
the  idle  hypocrites  against  my  levelling  system,  as  they  call  it, 
is  truly  contemptible ;  for  whatever  theist  rejects  such  arguments 
is  as  monstrously  inconsistent  as  would  have  been  a  supreme  being 
calling  forcibly  into  existence  numberless  creatures  to  deluge 
them  with  so  many  evils,  as  are  supposed  to  have  existed  and  to 
exist  still  in  the  world ;  and  to  treat  them  with  so  much 
revolting  inequaHty^  as  the  vulgar  believe  to  exist  between 
individuals  and  generations. 

Lastly,  allow  me  to  observe  that  such  beliefs  though  almost 
umiversal  and  erroneous  ^  is  another  tangible  proof  of  the  supreme 
wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  for  every  onsi%  fancies  to 
be  highly  favoured  by  fortune  or  chance,  when  they  consider 
the  misery  of  the  lower  orders.  Their  feeling  of  superiority 
compels  them  to  relieve  the  poorer,  and  thus  the  happiness  of 
both  is  increased,  while  all  exert  themselves  constantly  in  order 
to  reach  a  superior  degree  of  knowledge  and  to  increase  again 
their  happiness;  till  they  reach  upon  a  very  elevated  platform, 
called  OPTIMISM,  from  whence  they  discover  all  the  motions  and 
inecbanism  of  existing  societies  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
side,  they  perceive  the  elements  preparing  to  compose  new  classes 
ofintenst. 

It  is  then,  and  then  only,  that  the  proudest  and  most  irascible 
beings  become  as  universally  benevolent  and  impassible  as  the 
Deity,  of  which  they  begin  to  discover  the  true  essence  or  design, 
as  soon  as  they  feel  conscious  that  they  know  nothing  about  lU 

I  must  apologize  for  the  length  and  repetitions  of  these  impro- 
visations, owing  to  th^  complication  of  the  subject,  and  the  divi* 
flion  I  haVe  adopted  in  the  beginning. 
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CRITIQUE  ON  THE  SPEECH  OF  MICHAEL  THOMAS 
SADLER,  ESQ.  Delivered  in  the  House  of  Commoi^^  on 
the  17th  March  1829. 

Hr.  Sadlbr  has  inade  a  speech  which  has  excited  maeh  o^ 
public  attention,  and  is  selling  in  varioos  forms.  Mr.  Cobbett  ha  s 
adyertised  his  intention  of  demolishing  by  a  critique,  the  speec  h 
in  toto.  1,  purpose  to  pursue  the  less  pretending  path  of  pointing 
out  the  religious  errors  of  that  speech,  as  I  find  them  in  the  edition 
pablished  by  my  neighbours,  Seeley  and  Sons ;  and  I  do  this  at 
a  time  when  I  have  not  seen  an  exception  tnken  to  the  merits  of 
the  speeeh.  As  a  party  speech,  as  a  maiden  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  I  think  it  a  clever  one  ;  and  however  erroneous 
some  of  its  premises,  I  respect  the  talent,  the  candour,  and  the 
eertain  good  motive  of  the  speaker. 

The  subject  on  which  the  speech  is  made,  is  the  Roman  Catho- 
Ke  Relief  Bill. 

In  the  first  and  second  sentences,  the  speaker  states  the  present 
drenmstancesof  the  subject  to  be  of  such  an  unequalled  impor- 
tance, that  a  consideration  of  them  would  incapacitate  him  for 
speaking  on  them,  as  he  intends  and  shall  attempt. 

This  was  certainly  neither  a  compliment  to  the  house  nor  to  his 
owQ  judgment,  to  say,  that  what  he  was  about  to  offer  would  arise 
from  an  insufficiency  of  consideration  on  the  subject !  But  we 
shall  find  it  a  truth. 

Having  confessed  himself  a  new  and  determined  member  of 
an  e^qnting  party ,  the  speaker  says  i-^"  The  spirit  of  popery,  when 
dominant,  dragged  the  objects  of  its  resentment  to  the  stake— 
its  spirit  still  survives.''  Yes,  it  survives  ;  but  it  is  not  the  exdu- 
»ve  property  of  the  Roman  Catholic.'  It  survives  in  the  Protes- 
tant.   It  is  the  spirit  of  religion  and  noi  of  one  of  its  sects.    It  has 
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been  PagaD,  it  has  been  Jewish ;  it  has  heeu  Christian  to  an 
excess.  It  has  not  ovi\y  been  Arian,  it  has  been  Athanasian. 
It  has  not  only  been  heretical^  it  has  been  orthodox.  It  has  not 
only  been  eastern;  it  has  been  western.  Itlias  not  only  been 
Roman,  it  has  been  English,  Scotch,  Welch,  Irish, and  American. 
It  has  not  only  been  modem,  it  has  been  apostolic.  It  is  not  more 
a  comiptjon  than  the  very  purity  of  gospel  itself.  It  is 
not  of  the  sect,  but  of  the  religion  from  which  the 
sects  arise,  it  is  not  from  the  worship  of  any  false  gods,  it  is  the 
very  principle  of  tlie  worship  of  the  most  true  God.  It  is  the 
very  nature  of  religion.  It  is  religion  to  persecute :  and  the  ab- 
seoM  of  peneeiition  is  moral  and  not  reUgions.  Was  it  Romsn- 
C^atboUcism  that  last  prosecuted  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  against 
wbojQS  no  other  crime  was  charged,  than  that  his  wit  and  talent 
applied  against  the  Christian  religion  were  pungent?  Was  it 
Roman  Catholicism  that  twice  robbed  me  of  my  temporal  posseus^ 
aions,  and  confined  me  six  years  in  Dorchester  goal,  for  doing 
that  which  I  now  do  unmolestedly ,  and,  as  then  did,  liow  meri- 
toriously do— ^sell  '*'  Paine's  Ag»  of  Reason,"  and  "  Palmer's 
Frinqples  of  Nature  ?"  Was  it  Roman  Catholicism  that  s^nt  my 
wife^  sister,  and  twenty  assistants  to  a  gaol  for  ac|s,  now,  not  ten 
years  later^  a  part  of  the  custom  or  common,  law  of  the  land? 
Was  it  Roman  Catholrcism  that  put  an  honest  an  old  man,  Daniel 
Isaac  EaAon^  in  the  pillory ;  for  no  other  offence  than  publisbifi^ 
tbe  errors  on  which  the  Christian  religion  is  founded?  Was  it 
Roman  Catholicism  that  burnt  the  e£B^  of  Thomas  Paine  out  of 

Site,  in  the  absence  of  the  body  ?  Was  it  Roman  C^hollcism, 
at  sent  that  venerable  old  deist,  Peter  Annett,  twice  to  the 
.piUory,  and  to  hard  labour  for  one  year  in  the  Bridewell  of  the 
City  of  London,  for  writing  and  publishing  such  tracts,  as  the 
Unitarians  are  now  by  statute  law  allowed  to  write  and  publish  ? 
^  Was  it  Roman  Catholicism  that  left  Thomas  Woolston  to  perish 
1^  a^gaoi;  beoa-use  he  could  not,  and  said  he  would  not,  swallow 
ihe  miracles  of  the  Gospels  other  than  as  allegories  ?  Was  it 
Rongji  Catholicism,  that  committed  the  horrors  of  English 
Episcopacy  on  the  covenanters  of  Scotland,  in  wbipb  more  lives 
.W!C^^ep  than  history  records  as  having  been  taken  by  Ron»an 
Catholics  from  Protectants  ?  Let  Mr.  Sadler  read  history  impar- 
tially^ find  he  will  find  that  Protestantism  throws  the  persecution 
of  Roman  Catholicism,  in  horror  and  atrocity,  at  a  great  distance. 
Th^e  .is  no  parallel  in  the  two  amounts  of  persecution  that 
favours  Protestantism,  tteligious  men  read  history  with  one  eye 
£k^l  they, read  nothing  disadvantageous  to,  or  unjustifiable  in, 
their  own  sect  or  party. 

AH  domii^nt  religion  carriers  with  it  the  spirit  of  ptsrsecution^^ 
aitfl  whether  it  imprisons,  hangs,  drowns,  or  burns,  is  not  the 
comparative  degree;  but  still  the  same  degree  of  persecution. 
Imprisonment  is  the  higher  punishment  tp  the  higher  degree  of 
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iDtollimoce.    ProteitaDtism  hf^  left  Uieif  ooihipg  indebted  to  . 
RomM  CathoUcbm  oo  the  scquq  qf  i>er8ecution :  nor  did  it  remain 
long  Iq  debt ;  loog^  long,  has  it  been  the  offending  party  in  this 
country. 

The  remainder  of  the  sentence  last  quoted,  is  a  statement  of 
tbe  treatment  of  Protestants  toward  infidels,  rather  than  the  ad- 
vocates of  popery  toward  Protestants ;  it  is  thus : — *'  its  advocates, 
at  this  moment,  would  willingly  inflict  on  its  conscientious  oppo- 
Deots  a  martyrdom  still  more  grievous  to  generous  minds,  in 
aiming  at  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  and  attainments 
of  those  whom  they  mark  out  as  their  victims.''  How  very 
sympathetic  is  the  disposition  to  persecute,  when  it  feels  the  loss 
of  its  stin^ !  It  is  that  which  makes  all  the  difference,  Mr.  Sadler : 
yea  have  lost  the  po wer^  you  ace  not  now  in  the  condition  to  sting 
or  persecute.  As  a  proof  of  what  I  say>  I  will  only  ask  you  to 
look  back  through  ten  years,  and  ask  yourself,  what,  from  time 
to  time,  yoa  have' thought  of  my  persecution  ?  I  have  now  the 
whip-hand  of  you.  I  will  make  you  smart  under  its  lash,  and 
ifive  you  back  a  true  estimate  of  your  moral  and  intellectual  at- 
tainments. You  shall  suffer  the  martyrdom  of  ignorance  and 
contempt,  «|ot  of  the  prison,  the  pillory,  the  gallows,  or  the  stake. 
YoQ  shall  live  and  be  free  to  be  teased  to  death  by  the  success  of 
those  intellectual  principles  which  you  have  assisted  to  persecute, 
aod  which  yoa  have  condemned.  We  shall  not  retaliate  such 
petBecution  on  you,  ap  the  Protestants  did  on  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics.  We  will  laugh  you  to  a  martyrdom. 

In  answer  to  what  Mr.  Sadler  has  said  about  the  Protestant, 
or  existing  coiistitution,  1  can  only  desire,  that  the  sense  of  the 
people  be  taken  qpop  it,  and  that  a  representative  legislature  be 
formed  in  the  Hoq^  of  Commons  on  the  principle  of  universal 
nffrage  aqd  vote  by  ballot.  Give  us  that,  and  we  will  not  ask 
a  sborteaing  of  the  present  parliaments.  That  is  the  way  to  try 
the  merits  of  *yoUr  exi^tiqg  constitution  by  the  opinions  of  the 
people.  Unle^  you  ppme  to  tbe  advocacy  of  this  measure,  the 
^^Dcerity  of  your  speech  about  the  constitntion«  and  the  regard 
vhieb  the  people  of  England  have  for  it,  will  stand  impeached. 
However,  it  i$  pleasant  to  see,  that  the  glorious-constitutton- 
people  have  b^en  brought  to  the  distinction  of  their  constitution, 
u  iQodem  and  Protestant,  in  contradistinction  to  thai  which  was 
^ocieat  and  Catholic.  And  what  that  is  good  do  they  find  added 
to  the  old  one ;  what  that  is  Protestant ;  what  but  that  free 
P^>  free  diicqs^jon,  that  knowledge  and  science  which  infi- 
delity toward  both  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  has  introduced: 
that  iQiproveaient  which  ha^  made  evidence  dominate  over  faith  ? 

Isgree  with  Mr.  Sadler,  that  Catholic  Emancipation,  by  itself, 
will  not  add  a  potatqe  to  the  Irishman'^s  tabic ;  and  that  all  the 
■Us  of  Ireland  have  arisen  from  conquest,  and  consequent  tyranny, 
<>Ppres8ion,  and  hnisgovemment ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him  in 

2c3 
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the  eooelosion,  that  the  English  Poor  Laws  will  remedy  the  eYiI 
We  want 'not  poor  laws,  which,  in  reality,  create  and  encourage 
panpeosm }  bat  we  want  a  system  of  laws  that  shall  leave  none 
poor,  but  the  vicious  and  impotent;  the  former  to  be  chastised, 
the  latter  to  be  supported.  I  cannot  agree  with  him  that  Christian 
tuition  will  improve  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  It 
has  been  long  tried,  and  has  not  improved  the  condition  of  any 
people ;  but  has,  in  fact,  been  a  fruitful  source  of  their  conten- 
tions, their  oppressions,  their  monopolies  and  consequent  miseries. 

This,like  every  other  religious  question,  finds  its  ultimate  rela- 
tion in  infidelity  and  cannot  be  duly  weighed,  but  under  that 
relation.  Sectarianism  may  oppose  sectarianism,  but  the  merits  of 
either  will  always  be  in  the  relation  of  religion  to  infidelity.  I 
have  the  advantage  of  looking  at  every  religious  question  through 
this  medium,  and  this  is  an  advantage,  which  none  but  the  infidel 
possesses :  for,  to  possess  it,  a  man  must  necessarily  be  an  infidel ; 
and  to  act  upon  it,  he  must  necessarily  be  a  sincere  and  honest, 
and,  in  the  present  day,  a  bold  infidel. 

Without  stopping  to  discuss  the  first  of  the  two*fold  nature  of 
the  disabilities  in  the  legislative  and  judicial  functions,  which  the 
Protestant  constitution  has  enforced,  leaving  that  to  Mr.  Cobbet), 
who  can,  if  he  pleases  do  it  justice,  I  shall  examine  the  second,  or 
that,  which,  as  distinenished  from  the  pecuniary,  is  called  the 
moral  qualification.  Mr.  Sadler  thus  states  it : — ^^  The  constitu- 
tion of  England  assumes  a  still  more  sacred  character,  in  demand- 
ing, secondly,  and  hitherto,  with  far  greater  certainty  and  scrapo- 
losity,  a  moral  (qualification  from  all  who  make  or  administer,  in 
the  higher  ftinctions  of  the  state,  the  laws  of  this  realm.  It  has 
not  only  made  Christianity  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the 
land  ;  but  it  has  constituted  its  pure  and  reformed  profession  an 
essential  ingredient  in  the  established  government ;  and,  as  long 
as  I  am  permitted  to  think,  that  principles  are  the  springs  of 
practice,  that  Christianity  is  better  than  infidelity ;  t^at  its  purest 
and  most  liberal  form  is  preferable  to  its  most  bigotted  and  cor- 
rupt one, — so  long,  in  spite  of  the  liberalism  of  the  day,  which  is 
only  another  name  for  that  spirit  which  strikes  at  the  root  of 
Christianity,  aye,  and  in  a  neighbouring  tountiy  soon  hewed 
down  the  tree,  I  presuQie  to  think,  it  has  &a»  so  most  wisely/' 

There  is  erroneous  assumption  all  through  the  foregoing  para- 
graph. It  assumes  that  Christianity  is  a  source  of  morality ; 
which  is  not  even  in  part  a  true  assumption ;  for,  since  all  Uie 
moral  precepts  of  Christianity  may  co-exist  with  any  other  reli- 
gion, or  exist  without  any  religion,  it  follows,  that  the  Ckruiiau 
«« fiol  aa  exc/ustve/y  mora/ qualification.  The  essentiality  of  a 
Christian  is  not  in  anything  moral— -for  the  morals  belonged  to 
the  pagans  before  they  were  adopted  by  Christians— but  in  a 
-superstition  that  is  immoral  and  mischievous  to  socie^,  of  which 
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we  have  proofe  before  us  in  the  contention  between  Calfaidios 
and  Protestants.  It  is  not  about  the  moral  precepts  that  the. 
Catholic  and  Protestant  disagrree^  but  about  the  essentialities ;  the 
soperstitions  part  of  their  religion,  about  the  character  and  attrt^ 
bates  of  the  Deity,  and  the  best  mode  of  pleasing  an  unknown 
power,  and,  for  aught  that  is  known,  a  nonentity.  The  morals 
are  something  known,  relative,  and  positive ;  but  not  so  with 
the  religion. 

It  is  not  true  to  s«ty  that  Christianity  has  been  made  part  and 
parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land,  for  law  must  be  definite,  «nd 
Christianity  cannot  be  definite ;  it  varies  with  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  and  has  nothing  stable  on  which  to  rest,  as  we  find  stability 
io  morals  and  physics.  It  is  neither  moral  nor  physical,  but  alto- 
gether superstitious ;  and,  though  superstition  has  been  the  cus- 
tom, it  never  could,  as  a  principle,  be  made  the  law  of  any  land 
other  than  by  the  observation  of  times  and  ceremonies. 

Mr.  Sadler  may  think  that  Christianity  is  better  than  infidelity. 
So  I  presume  every  man  thinks  who  is  not  an  infidel.  But  my 
aoswer  to  that  assumption  is,  you  do  not  know  what  constitutes 
infidelity,  what  it  means,  on  what  it  rests,  and  the  state  of 
loeiety  which  it  is  calculated  to  produce.  If  you  did  know, 
yoD  would,  with  me,  be  an  infidel— ^and  prefer  infidelity  to 
Christianity. 

AboQt  the  superiority  of  Protestantism  over  Catholicism,  it  is 
sot  for  me  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Sadler.  I  only  know,  that  neither 
is  good  to  the  society  in  which  we  live ;  because  neither  brin^  it 
any  advantages,  and  either  brings  it  much  evil.  In  a  superstition, 
there  may  be  degrees  of  ofTensiveness ;  but  no  degrees  of  purity. 
Nothing  belonging  to  it  can  be  brought  on  the  side  of  virtue  or 
parity.  Mr.  Sadler  must  be  allowed  to  look  at  it  through  his  own 
mediam  of  mind ;  but  he  should  be  cautious  how  he  asserts,  when 
he  knows  his  assertions  are  disputed,  and  when  the  courting  of 
discussion  '  on  the  merits  of  those  assertions,  is  not  on  his  side. 
He  will  do  well  to  come  to  my  shop  or  my  school,  for  a  little 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  infidelity.  Those  me- 
rits shall  yet  be  canvassed  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
snd  he  will  do  well  to  be  better  prepared  to  meet  this,  than  he 
has  been  to  meet  the  Catholic  Questran,  notwithstanding  the 
credit  which  I  freely  giv6  to  him  for  talent  and  candour  as  a  party 
man. 

Mr. Sadler  goes  on  to  say: — *^  I  am  aware,  sir,  of  the  hack- 
med  assertion  first  put  forth  by  Mr.  Paine,  that  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  religion  as  a  matter  between  man  and  his  God,  and  1 
subscribe  to  it.  But  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion  as 
between  man  and  man,  I  utterly  deny.  To  do  otherwise  would 
beto<fiselaim  the  doctrine  of  scriptuie,  the  dictates  of  common 
KDse,  the  experience  of  the  Christian  world,  the  utility  of  any 
nligion  whatsoever." 
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Here  ag^in  is  a  great  deal  of  erroneous  attumption.  Mr.  Sadler 
taken  for  granted,  that  which  never  can  he  honestly  and  ressona- 
bly  grant^,  that  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  are  consonant  with 
the  dictates  of  cotnmon  sense;  And  on  this  erroneous  assomption 
hangs  all  his  argument.  Asto  theestperience  of  the  Christian 
.world,  I  draw  a  conclusion  the  reverse  of  that  fThich  he  draws ; 
and  I  adopt  his  alternative  in  an  ntter  denial  df  the  utility  of  any 
religion  whatsoever.  We  have  much  to  do  with  a  man's  morals  in 
society ;  because  much  of  social  good  depends  on  them ;  but  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  his  religion  or  superstition  otherwise 
than  to  gnard  against  it,  if  he  should  attempt  to  tliake  it  an  injury 
to  Us.  If  he  can  keep  it  to  himself,  and  neither  let  ns  see  nor 
feel  it,  then  he  is  free  in  its  exercise.  If  he  can  pray  in  private 
and  not  in  public,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  faith  or  prae- 
tioe.  But  if  he  thrusts  his  religion  upon  our  attention,  then  we 
have  a  right  to  complain,  to  criticise,  and  if  we  find  it  wrong,  to 
persuade  him  out  of  it.  The  molestation  begins  on  his  side,  and  be 
should  not  complain  of  retaliation.  Beyond  this  principte  of 
discussion,  we  have  no  moral  right  to  interfere  virith  a  matter  of 
opinion. 

(7b  be  continued.) 


SCHOOL  OF  FREE  DISCUSSION, 

Our  School  was  again  crowded  to  excess  on  Sunday  tyremg 
last,  and  a  very  animated  discussion  maintained.  We  are  all 
very  good  boys,  get  our  lessons  well,  and  improve  as  fast  as 
Mother  Church  can  hope  or  expect  from  her  offspring.  Her 
blooming  pet,  Robert  Taylor,  was  most  divinely  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  displayed  more  argumentative  grace  against 
the  dissenting  priest-haters,  but  priestly  sect,  called  Free-thinic- 
ing  Christians,  than  was  ever  done  in  pulpit  discourse.  Tbey 
were  evidenced  by  proofs  out  of  every  position  on  which  tbey 
could  tack  an  argument.  A  young*  gentleman,  of  considerable 
talent,  whom  we  have  often  had  as  an  opponent  on  the  snbject 
of  Deity,  felt  himself  moved  to  argument  by  the  higher  absurdi- 
ties of  the  free-thinking  Christians,  and  onmasked  them  from 
head  to  foot.  A  speech  more  neatly  logical  was  never  ottered, 
than  came  from  him ;  and  we  would  make  him  an  argument 
against  himself,  by  observing,  that  when  he  has  no  superstitioD 
to  defend,  he  is  truly  powerful  and  convindng  in  debate,  evinc^ 
ing,  that  talent  is  never  so  powerful  as  when  sqmrated  from 
superstitious  error. 

Talent,  like  moral  precept,  may  gild  an  error,  but  it  can  never 
make  it  pass  cncrejit  for  truth,  wfa^  it  is  fairly  submitted  to  the 
test  of  clear  perception  and  free  talentad  discussion ;  and  there 
is  much  more  of  talent  necessary  to  cloak  diahonostf  end  hype^ 
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^7,  flntD  to  be  convittcingly  honest  and  sincere.  PAlsehpod, 
to  support  itself,  requires  more  art  and  rngennity,  than  truth. 
And  it  fs  a  point  worthy  to  be  contemplated,  as  to  what  would 
be  thestate,  condition,  and  character  of  mankind,  if  all  the  ta- 
teftled  euer^es  were  devoted  to  the  Cause  of  truth  and  honesty, 
if  there  were  no  disposition  to  play  tricks  in  the  one  with  the- 
eHher.  When  the  writer  reads  the  Writing's  of  clever  novel  and 
roffiance  writers,  br  of  clever  men  who  write  in  defence  of  reli- 
potr,  or  of  any  other  error,  he  never  fafls  to  lament  the  loss 
which  his  fellow  men  suffer,  by  such  a  perversion  of  talent.  A 
paradise  may  yet  be  made  of  the  earth,  by  the  united  enereies  of 
■Kmkind,  when  they  shall  find  more  interest  in  assisting^,  than  in 
demnng  each  other.  But  this  can  never  be  done  during*  the 
fei^D  of  any  superstition ;  and  there  does  not  stppear  any  efTec- 
taal  method  by  which  the  condition  of  mankind  can  be  per-i 
manently  improved,  other  than  of  attacking",  in  the  most  effectual 
way,  every  kind  of  superstition.  There  must  not  be  a  remnant 
of  itonassailed,  forthat  remnantyif  left,  will  again  corrupt  the 
world.  Let  man  read  for  himself,  in  the  operations  of  that  phy- 
sical power,  than  which  his  ancestors  could  have  had  nothingf 
more  to  read  in  the  establishment  of  their  errors ;  let  him  test 
their  errors  by  the  operation  of  that  physical  power ;  let  him 
do  more  than  search  the  scriptures,  let  hira  search  the  authorities 
for  such  scriptures  in  that  physical  power,  and  he  will  come  out 
of  the  examination  a  new  bom  being,  born  mentally  free  from 
wperstition. 

An  abstracted  view  of  the  discussion  of  Sunday  evening*  last 
will  stand  thus : — 

The  Freethinking  and  other  Christians,  if  Christians  they 
-deserve  to  be  called  Jot  that,  or  their  title;  the  epithet  of  Christian^ 
^^  all  that  was  said,  was  the  only  disputable  point,  main- 
*«ned,  that  the  moral  precepts  of  the  New  Testament  were 
excellent;  all  sufficient  for  \he  guidance  of  mankind,  were  new 
with  Jesus,  were  zealously  preached  by  his  apostles  from  the 
^  of  motives,  at  all  hazards,  without  hope  or  prospects  of  tem- 
poral rewards,  and  that  the  approbation,  reception  and  acting 
opoD  those  moral  precepts,  was  Christianity,  and  justified  the  ap- 
pellation of  Christian.  Beyond  this,  our  *'  rational  Christians*' 
did  not  gOy  and  were  unmeasured  in  their  attack  upon  all  beyond 
^8,  that  is  called  Christianity. 

It  was  answered,  that  the  moral  precepts  of  the  New  Testa- 
neat  were  neither  hew*,  nor  a  sufficient  moral  code  for  mankind; 

'  A  correspondent  informs  as,  that  Jesus  taught  something  new  in  the 
<l<Ktnne  of  life  and  immortality ;  or  immortal  life.  He  is  in  error  ;  for 
Pl«to  and  his  followers  taught  that  doctrine  l>efore  the  time  of  Jesus,  or 
before  it  was  taught  in  the  name  of  Jesus^  and  that  which  was,  and  is,  counted 
M  error  in  Plato  and  his  followera,  cannot  he  received  as  a  truth  from  Jesus 
tnd  his  followers,  who  had  no  better  authorities,  who  appear  to  ha^e  had  less 
viidoQ  than  Plato,  and  who  never  even  made  a  pretension  to  philosophy. 


tbat  they  were  not  to  be  compared  with.  Dot  so  well  xeaaoocd, 
not  so  full  and  efficient,  as  the  morals  of  Seneca,  of  Epicums,  of 
Isocrates,  Socrates  or  Confncias ;  that  the  mixing  up  of  moral 
precept  with  the  superstitious  part  of  the  New  Testament  was 
no  more  than  that  gilding*  of  the  bitter,  nauseous,  and  poisonooB 
pill  of  superstition,  which  would  not  be  swallowed  easily  without 
the  ffilt  of  moral  precept,  and  which  is  found  alike  in  the  Konus, 
the  New  Testament,  the  Old  Testament,  the  Veda,  the  Sbasier, 
the  Pourana  and  the  Zendaresta;  that  the  artful  use  of  moral 
precept  did  but  heighten  the  criminal  imposture  of  superstitution 
or  religion  that  was  subintroduced;  for  no  villainy  can  exceed 
the  conscientious  villainy  that  wears  and  soils  the  garb  of  virtue ; 
that  thougji  moral  precepts  are  every  where  fpood^  they  are  none 
the  better  for  being  in  bad  company ;  and,  if  to  be  lessened  in 
value,  must  be  there  so  lessened,  or  in  the  standing  which  they 
have  in  religious  books,  tbat  neither  Jesus  nor  any  person  in  his 
name  had  taught  any  thing  new,  good  and  useful  to  mankind ; 
that  since  the  moral  precepts  were  known  to  have  been  pagan 
and  more  pure  and  practical  in  paganism  than  in  Christianity, 
they  should  rather  be  called  pagan  than  Christian ;  that  there 
was  no  just  reason  whatever,  by  which  a  man  could  call  himself 
christian,  by  a  mere  adherence  to  the  moral  precepts  of  the  New 
Testament;  thattheFreethinking  Christians,  as  they  had  for  that 
evening  presented  thepiiselves,  were  infidels  in  disguise,  and  were 
only  afraid  of  that  reproach  which  honest  infidelity  has  yet  to 
encounter,  they  not  being  "  bold  enough  to  be  honest,  nor  honest 
enough  to  be  bold ;''  that  they  were  without  those  marks  of  sin- 
cerity, by  which  men  of  different  sects  and  opinions  could  recog- 
nise and  respect  each  other ;  that  they  were  despicably  dishonest 
in  professing  to  use  reason,  and  in  not  using  it  fairly,  in  not  fol- 
lowing it  to  its  general  leading,  and  abiding  by  it  where  it 
convinced  them  of  previous  error;  and  that  there  could  be  no 
middle  course  to  truth  or  virtue. 

Mr.  Taylop  stripped  the  pseudo-apostles  of  the  moral  garb 
that  had  been  thrown  over  them,  and  enforced  the  application  of 
some  of  thf  immoral  and  contrasting  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment $  showed  the  argumentative  dishonesty  of  making  a  book  to 
be  the  original  of  a  system,  and  then  to  disclaim  the  major  part 
of  the  precepts  of  that  book.  The  triumph  of  infidelity  was,  as 
it  must  of  necessity  every  where  be,  most  triumphant  Every 
point  taken  up  by  the  Freethinking  Christians  was  beaten  away 
from  them ;  and  they  did  not  reply  to  those  which  shattered 
their  system  to  tatters.  Let  the  preaching  Unitarians  come 
among  us ;  let  Mr.  Yates  of  Birmingham,  who  is,  on  Sunday 
next,  to  preach  in  London  against  Deism,  invite  us  to  discussion  in 
his  chapel,  or  join  us  in  ours,  and  then  make  his  boast  of  ] 
ing  Christianity.; 


SPEECH  OF  OUR  FRENCOI  SCHOLAR, 

On  the  pnmoaed  biU  far  the  Dissection  of'Humam  Bodies, 
delivered  at  the  British  Forum,  148^  Holbom4Hsrs,  on' 
Monday  etjening,  2Zrd  March,  1829. 

Mr.  Chairman, 
Ladiks  and  Gbntlkhkn,— <Tbe  proposition  of  Mr.  Warbarton 
to  leg^alise  disaectiDn,  and  ihe  Catholic  Emancipation  bill,  are 
two  measures  which  will  excite  the  justly  deserved  gratitude  of 
Ofofy  honest  being>of  all  countries,  among  the  present  and  ftature 
geDoratioDSy  towaids  whoever  shall  have  contributed  to  their 
adopdoa  And  when  the  happy  union  of  the  noble  hehr  of  the 
throne  with  the  present  courageous  and  well-intention^  mini»- 
ten  announces  to  this  nation,  the  rising  of  a  new  era  of  high 
unprovement  and  happiness,  even  a  Frenchman,  when  interested 
io  the  welfare  of  the  human  species  at  large,  cannot  see,  without 
afeeUogof  disgust,  the  convulsive  efforts  made  by  a  few  mis- 
chievous characters,  to  counteract  every  thing  that  is  good  aAd 
TirtnoQs.  The  impartial  opinions  of  a  foreigner,  as  averse  to  the 
the  intrignes  of  sects  and  parties,  as  he  is  ignorant  of  the  science 
of  surgery,  may  be  interesting  and  perhaps  useful  to  you  in  the 
formation  of  your  judgment  on  this  very  important  question ;  as 
soon  as  yoa  shall  perceive  that  such  a  foreign^  is  not  a  strange 
to  eornmon  sense. 

Though  I  am  too  much  engaged  to  read  newit^papers,  a  friend 
having  toinght  to  me  the  Morning  Herald  of  last  Tuesday,  to 
show  to  me  an  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Owen,  I  was  se  much 
struck  with  the  trash,  insidious  language  and  calumny,  to  be  met 
io  various  articles  of  that  number  of  the  Morning  Herald,  that 
1  said  that  I  hoped  for  the  honour  of  Great  Britain,  there  were 
sot  many  sach  news-papers  in  this  kingdom,  or  else  I  should  feel 
well-deserving  of  the  esteem  of  the  public,  spite  of  my  lack  of 
koowledge  of  the  English  language,  to|nc^  up  the  gauntlet  and 
begin  a  warfare  with  them,  till  they  should  feel  ashamed  of 
their  proceedings.  I  did  not  expect  however,  to  meet  this  even- 
ing with  a  warm  supporter  of  the  very  same  mischievous  doc- 
trines I  complain  of,  and  as  nobody  seems  inclined  to  impugn  the 
hst  two  speeches,  I  shall  venture  a  few  words  on  the -sane  side 
of  the  question,  and  in  opposition  to  the  blind,  prejudiced,  fsrcbc- 
*if^  admirers  of  our  forefathers. 

The  very  numerous  and  very  strange  arguments  of  the  opensr 
of  the  question,  having  been  so  ably  overthrown  by  the  two 
^oqnent  orators  who  have  just  preceded  me,  i  shall  not  attehpt 
father  to  elucidate  how  truly  contemptible  are  the  assumptions 
About  the  useUssness  and  immorality  of  anatomy,  and  the  per- 
sonalities against  the  gentlemen  of  the  surgical  profession  them- 
selves, and  in  order  to  discard  from  the  mind  of  Mr.  Opener  any 
^idon  that  my  expressions  are  impertinently  directed  against 
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him,  I  iiMtf  UMtt  mysdf  to  a  f6W  getieral  eoiaidenitioDs  on  the 
,  ftniiilal  df  tM  Mof%thg  Herald  to  which  I  have  alladed. 

If  th^  COiholid  quesiioii  otilj,  had  been  Id  oontemplation^  one 
niffht  attribute  the  opposition  of  the  M&ming'  Herald  to  the 
rehgiooB  disease  or  intolerance  of  which  its  editor's  mig^ht  have 
been  imbued  from  infancy  >*  but  to  meet  in  the  sanie  pogei  the 
vMeikt  tttade  agtuivt  a  soienlifiG  and  moit  wise  and  humtoe  ptopo- 
atioik,  ill  which  the ^▼emmdftt  cannot  have  any  other  view  biK  to 
benefit  Protestants  as  well  as  every  other  member  of  the  eomnm- 
nity*  itis^  1  think,  the  beat  antidote  against  the  bitieiness  of 
anii-eOiholie  grumblifigs,  and  shows  plainly  that  neither  of  the 
mtiitleM  were  the  dictates  of  truth,  justice,  or  commotl  sense.  1  am 
told  by  the  Herald^  that  the  law  will  allow  evteiy  claimed  body 
to  ei^ojf  as  decent  a  funeral  as  the  relations  or  friends  may  wish. 
If  this  be  not  a  proof  of  the  highest  moderaticm  and  regard  of 
the  legislature,  for  the  existing  superstitions  of  all  classes ;  I 
know  not  what  eoold  better  prove  it  ?  Still  look  how  the  Morn- 
ing Herald  is  ringing  the  great  alarm  bell  in  order  to  bewil- 
der the  ignorant !  with  what  affected  compassion  it  attempts 
by  base  flatteries  and  artifices,  to  irritate  the  mob  against  the 
most  enlightened  body  of  legislators  England  could  ever  boast  of 
having  tfeen  united  iiiNier  the  same  roof;  and  with  what  impu- 
dence it  stigmatnses  the  bill  as  an  odious,  disgusting,  hose, 
atrocious f  abhorrent^  ignominious^  and  coldblooded  measore. 

Indeed,  it  is  plain  enough,  that  if  the  Morning  Herald  was 
the/rteiMif  of  the  poor,  aa  it  professes  to  be,  it  should  not  have 
afforded  to  the  public,  by  bints,  a  pretext  for  withdrawing  iheir 
charity  from  hospitals  and  exposing  them  to  ruin  if  the  bill 
should  be i  (and  we  know  it  will  be)  adopted.  The  writer 
might  have  consoled  the  poor,  by  summoning  all  Uie  p»ou« 
(Christians  to  form  a  society  for  claiming  all  the  bodies  of  the 
friendless,  and  satisfying  the  natural  and  rational  hope  of  the 
dead,  and  attending  with  the  last  duties  of  religion,  their  bodies 
to  the  sanctity  of  the  grave,  where  they  should  repose  undis- 
iurbedj  covered  with  heki  of  the  hair  of  their  wife,  daagh- 
ters,  &c.,  and  near  those  who  have  been  dear  to  them  in  |i^« 
All  humbug,  as  evety  thinking  being  may  percieye*  l,  notwith- 
standing, should  not  have  quarrelled  with  the  Morning  Herald 
for  sneh  deception  towards  the  poor  bigotted  ignorant,  oo  aocoum 
of  the  real  benevolence  of  the  feelings;  but  I  cannot  bear  the 
hypocrisy  vrith  which,  after  treating  the  legislature  as  \J^^^ 
of  wretches,  scribes  and  pharisees,  and  accusing  them  of  render- 
hiy  the  last  hour  of  the  greatest  misery  the  most  miserable  by 
law,  he  himself  does  all  possible  mtsdkte/,  by  deceiving  the  ig- 
norant, by  supposing  cases  that  will  never  occur,  and  by  terrifying: 
their  minds  with  such  dread  of  the  surgeon*s  knife,  as  to  let  them 
believe  that  their  dead  bodies  should  suffer  as  much  during  tne 
dissection,  and  be  as  much  disgraced  by  it,  as  criminals  when 
they  are  hanged  alive  ! 


Again,  10  a  separate  article,  the  lUorning  Herald  JTivcls  the 
most  pitifnl  aecount  of  some  dead  bodies  stolen  at  Kd%tfif chlAef 
ehurch-^yard.  In  Ireland,  and  attempts  to  xxApt^i  the  ffiilMifs 
oftbe  fools  with  every  dutress,  grief,  melanmoti/  and  tnttet- 
nH9  against  resurrectionists,  and  with  mot^  HtdigfuUi&n  atid 
horror  against  dissection  than  against  the  mo^i  heinotrs  crftiies, 
and  why  so  much  noise?  because  some  bodies  were  gone  frc^m 
their  graves !  O  dear  1  and  the  coffins  and  last  dresses  were  there  I 
0  lack-a-day !  They  were  gone !  most  likely  In  a  ntnth  better 
atmosphere;  for  the iHfomt ng  Herald  informs  tis  that  all  the 
grares  ardund,  violently  opened  by  a  wild  furiOus  mob,  Were 
fonndinall  stages  of  the  moet  terrific  €orruption\  ah,  what 
a  Dice  bed  to  reposb  undisturbed  ! ! !  and  What  an  irresistible 
proof  of  the  incomparable  wiedoni  bequeathed  to  ns  by  the  past 
ages^  (and  still  followed  shamefully  by  self-styling  polite  and 
highly  civilized  Societies)  to  consign  to  a  detrimental  putrefac- 
tion more  than  three  hundred  thousand  set  of  la^t  dresses  and 
as  many  cojffiins  each  year,  in  this  island  only,  while  as  many 
distressed  families  are  suffering,  and  many  individuals  dyings  for 
want  of  clothing  and  fuel  during  the  hardness  of  winters !  Such 
is  the  monstrously  absurd  system,  so  eagerly  advbcated  by  the 
pretended/rtencf^  of  the  poor! ! ! 

I  grant  that  the  punishment  of  the  murderer  must  not  be  inflic- 
ted upon  the  innocent,  however  poor  or  friendless;  but  &$  it  is 
obvious,  that  immediately  after  the  adoption  6f  the  bill,'  some 
other  conventional  punishments  will  be  adopted  respecting  mur- 
derers (and  none  would  be  more  impressive  than  to  prevent 
them  from  being  dissected,  and  instead,  throton  to  the  bottom  of 
\iit%ta) !  tX  all  events,  the  arguments  of  the  Mermng  Herald 
are  unjustifiable,  and  he  seems  so  conscious  of  their  paltriness, 
that  he  attempts  to  give  them  some  relish  by  introducing 
the  following  epitaph  composed  by  SHaksi^bare,  for 
himself: — 

••  Oood  friend,  for  Jesus*  sake  forbeir, 
To  dig  the  dvst  enclosed  here ; 
Blest  be  the  man  that  spares  thesis  stenea. 
And  curst.be  he  that  moves  my  bones  ! 
I  know,  by  hearsay,'  that  Shakspear  was  a  very  celebrated 
poet ;  if,  boweVer,  he  was  the  greatest  of  philosophers,  as  it  is 
aasomed  by  the  Morning  Herald,  I  know  not,   but  tUs  I  caa 
^say,that  such  eptfopA,  though  truly  poetical,  is   by  no  means 
*  philosophical,  and  very  happily  too ;  for  if  the  principles  con- 
tained in  those  verses  were  expressive  of  a  law  qf  nature^  the 
dead  would  gradually  take  possession  of  all  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  drive  entirely  the  living  from  it ! 

The  Morning  Herald  treats  as  a  cant,  the  most  rational  obser- 
vations of  the  wisest  among  the  legislation,  and  asks  exultingly, 
that  all  the  surgeons  and  physicians,  and  all  those  who  shall  vote 
for  the  t>ill,  should  be  dissected  after  death,  and  their  wive^  and 
dmigUsrs  also ;  but  tiikes  great  care  to  add  immediately,  whaJt 
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agreeable  operaiian!  no  disgrace  indeed!  no  diigraoe  id 
being*  hangedy  Sec.  I  see  no  wit,  but  a  great  deal  of  malice  and 
hypocrisy  in  snch  language;  and  all  the  Morning Herald*e 
ROMA.NTI8M  OF  THB  GRAVE  IS  a  mere  trap  to  catch  weak-minded 
women,  by  the  medium  of  which,  knaves  have  always  succeeded 
in  governing  societies  1 

It  is  within  my  knowledge,  though  it  may  appear  doubtful  to 
many,  that  enlightened  beings  were  decently  fruriedl,  after  having 
bequeathed  their  bodies  for  dissection  ?  but  pious fraude  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  their  will ;  and  Ood  knows,  if  one  single 
testament  comes  to  light  out  of  ten,  when  they  contain  such  and 
other  anti-superstitious  dispositions,  on  account  of  the  imprudent 
habit  of  having  only  one  original  testament  (instead  of  depositing 
three  or  four  copies  in  different  hands,)  when  the  only  person 
who  has  the  care  of  it  may  die  in  the  same  time  as  the  testator, 
or  may  be  the  victim  of  pious  frauds  or  irresistible  influences ! 

The  fear  of  such  fate  for  my  own  will,  has  induced  me  to  take 
particular  care  in  the  selection  of  my  executors,  and  as  the  last 
part  of  the  said.wiU,  though  written  a  longtime  ago,  is  quite 
a-^opos  in  the  present  anatomical  discussion,  I  shall  read  it  here, 
and  conclude  by  proposing  the  adoption  of  practical  means  highly 
calculated  to  counteract  the  poison  contained  in  such  articles  ss 
those  of  the  the  ilfomt'ng  HeroM,  CobbetVs  Register ,  &c.  and 
to  offer  such  honourable  and  encouraging  examples  to  the  poor, 
who  may  be  inclined  to  follow  them,  or  at  least,  be  no  more 
unhappy  at  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  their  bodies  being  c/u- 
sected  after  death  1  - 

Extracts  from  a  TESTAMENT  of  P.  H.  J.  B 
03*  '^  The  chief  object  of  snch  testament  is  to  secure  my  small 
fortune  in  the*  hands  of  Trustees,  in  order  to  encourage  experi- 
ments on  PERFECTIBILITY,  which  havo  been  tried  succesfully 
upon  almost  every  kind  of  vegetables  and  animals,  except  upon 
the  HUMAN  8PBOIE8  ;  to  find  out  whether  we  may  or  not  form 
characters  of  an  extnK>rdinary  4nijt>«rtOff{y  above  every  one  now 
in  existence !  and  to  contribute  to  that  effect  (if  by  a  premature 
death  I  was  deprived  of  the  happiness  of  following  by  myself 
such'  a  scheme,)  to  the  erection,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
of  an  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  scientific  college,  or  rather 
umvBRSiTT,  (and  indeed  the  only  one  really  worthy  such  name) 
when  four  hundred  children  of  both  sexes,  shall  receive  from 
birth  to  the  age  of  puberty,  the  most  complete  course  of  economi- 
cal education,  and  acquire  every  practical,  physical,  and  moral 
knowledge,  truly  useful,  and  directly  conducive  to  give  to  them, 
and  to  spread  among  all  classes  of  society  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  happinesis/' 

Any  individual,  of  either  sex,  of  independent  fortune  and  re- 
spectable character,  who  may  wish  to  become  members  of  the 
honorary  committee  that  is  about  forming  itself,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  establishment  of  such  university,  or  any  person  merely 
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dttiioiis  to  watch  its  prop^w,  may  apply,  by  letters  (post-paid) 
to  tbe  School  of  Free  Disetuoiony  62^  Fleet  Street,  in  the  room  of 
which  the  membera  of  the  philosophioal  sduoatiok  Com- 
mittee will  meet  occasionally,  till  they  are  enabled  to  call  a 
general  meeting,  and  to  present  to  the  pablic  some  very  tangible 
&ct  and  satisfactory  report. ' 

The  following,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  last  part  of  my  said 
testament,  most  directly  connected  with  the  question  you  have 
nibmitted  to  the  present  assembly ;  and  I  beg  of  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  to  listen  with  a  serious  attention,  in  order  to  form  a 
competent  and  rational  opinion  of  the  true  Inotives  by  which  I  have 
been  actuated,  and  not  to  attribute  my  conduct  to  any  defective  or- 
ganisation of  my  braiTKiy  to  the  inexperience  of  youfA,  or  to  the 
buoyancy  which  is  generally  attributed  to  the  nation,  to  which 
cQstom  pretends  that  I  do  belong !  I  say  pretend,  because,  in  fact 
1  ha?e  sufficiently  shown  this  evening,  that  I  do  not  6eIong  to  any 
body,  since  I  am  a  Citizen  of  the  world ;  that  1  am  entirely  di- 
Testedfirom  those  mischievous  notions  of  national  prejudice  and 
other  superstitions,  so  cunningly  entertained  l^  Despots,  to  obli- 
terate the  most  noble  feelings,  and  that  ixky  only  religion  is  UNi- 
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^  In  order  that  my  death  should  not  be  unworthy  of  the  course 
of  life  in  which  I  am  embarked,  1  request,  most  especially  my  * 
executors,  not  to  allow  my  body  to  be  submitted  to  the  ridiculous, 
absard  and  mischietfous  ceremony,  borrowed  from  the  heathens, 
of  burying  in  holy,  consecrated,  inwolable  ground ;  but  I  wish 
that  it  should  be  delivered  to  such  surgeon*  or  surgeons,  most 
deserving  of  public  support,  on  account  of  their  liberal  conduct; 
and  I  desire  that  one,  at  least,  of  my  said  executors  should  be 
present  at  the  dissection. 

"  In  order  that  even  the  least  particle  of  my  extinguished 
frame  should  be  rendered  subservient  to  some  MefiU  purpose,  I 
wish,  that  previous  to  the  examination  of  my  internal  structure, 
my  SKIN  should  be  taken  off,  tanned  or  prepared,  coloured  and 
efflployed,  to  manufacture  some  useful  article  of  furniture.  The 
be^  perhaps  would  be,  to  cover  an  arm-chair  with  my  said  skin, 
and  to  offer  it  to  some  Lord  Chief  Justice :  (in  the  present  circum- 
stances^  however,  I  should  say  either  to  the  Duke  of  Clarenob, 
tbe  Duke  of  Wellington,  Mr.  Peel,  or  Mr.  WarburtOn  ! 

**  After  a  minute  anatomical  study,  and  a  scrupulous  investi- 
gation of  the  causes  of  my  death,  I  wish  that  my  full  skeleton 
should  be  offered  to  the  anatomical,  or  a  drawing  class,  of  the 
contemplated  university,  or  to  any  other  pubHc  establishment; 
hot  should  my  said  skeleton  be  deemed  useless,  I  wish  that  my 
skull  should  be  presented  to  the  London  Phrenological  Society, 
and  my  bonks  transformckl,  by  a  turuer,  into  as  great  a  Tariety  of 
iiseful  articles  as  possible;  ^ther  knife-handles,  pin-cases,  small 
boxjte,  buttons,  &c.,  &c,  &c., 
''  I  further  desire,  that  the  remnants  of  the  dissecting-room 
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ahQl44be  jiMt  i^  oqe  Urgej  or  twQ  »fiiftller  ehinajars,  or  waM 
'*  dla  MediciSf'  or  oT  apy  otber  eJagant  forras;  and  if  they  ace 
DianufacUtf^  pqrposely,  veraes  md  ailegorieai  dcaw4ogB,  to  be 
paioted  upon  them,  will  be  fouod  in  my  papers,  expressive  of  my 
love  for  TUVTH  and  liberty. 

'*  After  pouring'  upon  the  said  renmaotf  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
quickf*lime,  oraoy  other  best  chemical  dissolvent,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent for  ever  ^ny  l)ad  snell,  I  wish  that  such  vases  shonld  be 
filled  up  vi^b  good  garden  ear^h,  and  a  beautiful  rose-tiubb,  or 
miy  q^T  perpnf^ial  flower,  ihe  most  sweet  and  gay,  should  be 
planted  in  the  middle,  and  the  whole  kept  as  an  ornament,  in 
any  gaiden,  court,  or  peristyle,  of  the  intended  UNivERarrv,  or  by 
any  of  my  executors ;  to  whom  i  give  full  power  to  dispose 
of  all  the  wd  partiel^y  of  my  dead-self  in  any  way  they  shall 
think  besC* 

The  Morning  Herald  may  blush  for  our  age,  and  for  the 
honour  of  human  nature,  at  the  lecture  of  this  Testament ; 
as  to  me,  I  shoiiid  blush  to  read  again  such  newspaper,  unless  I 
h9ar  that  it  is  converted  to  more  rational  principles^  when  I  shall 
b^  happy  to  support  it^  as  every  liberal  publication  should  be ; 
for  I  must  declare,  that  1  cannot  be  moved  by  any  hatred  or  ill- 
will  in  the  pro^ent  discussion,  having  not  the  least  direct  or  indi- 
rect personal  acqMaint^nce  with  any  body  connected  with  the 
Morning  Herald. 

But  enough  of  controversy,  and  as  i  do  not  wish  to  imitate  the 
m^e  declamatione  of  my  antagonists;  as  1  boast  of  being  a  man 
who  se^k  /acte,  find  who  never  points  out  an  evil  without  offei^- 
ing  ^a  adequate  remedy,  I  shall  end  this  address  by  the  adoption 
of  several  most  serious  conclusions  and  solemn  propositions,  that  1 
shall  submit  not  only  to  this  assembly,  but  to  the  public  at  large, 
))y  tti^  niediation  of  the  press. 

CONCLUSIONS   AND  PROPOSITIONS. 

Fiii8T,  That  whoever^  surgeon  or  physician,  member  of  the 
legislature  or  government,  and  private  individual  of  either  sex, 
sj^U  feel  the  utility  of  the  measure  proposed  to  parliament 
by  Mr.  War  burton,  should  support  the  bill  by  all  the  means  in 
their  power,  ^nd  ought  to  begin  by  bequeathing  their  own  bodies 
to  dissection,  in  order  to  show  their  sincerity  and  consistency,  and 
offer  a  proof  of  their  sympathy  tofparde  the  poor. 

Sjscond,  That  in  order  to  counteiact  effectually  the  impres- 
piQPM  of  difi^t  ftnd  horror,  produoed  upon  the  minds  of  ignorant 
and  superstitious  women,  by  time  aermng  writers,  on  the  subject 
of  anatomy,  ev#ry  bachelor  should  have  the  fortitude  of  not  mar- 
ty|ng,  iinless  1^  should  find  a  woman  rational  enough  to  discuss 
this  question,  tilljshe  acknowlecige  the  high  importaooe,  not  only 
to  surgery,  but  to  every  rational  being,  of  knowing  the  dispo- 
sition and  function  of  the  human  body;  anfd  till  she  should  so- 
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lenply  promiid  to  submit  ber  children,  her  hi^sbaod,  loul  >tim^ll 
to  dissectioDy  in  case  any  of  them  shoald  die  prematurely* 

Third,  Tbat^ome  publicly  spirited  surgeon  should  set  upas  soon 
upossiblein  London,  a  dissecting  table  for  female  bodies  only,. in 
order  to  skill  in  the  knowledge  of  anatomy^  a  cprtain  number  of 
midwlfeSy  who  should  soon  be  enabled  to  establish  as  many 
female  dissecting  tables  in  this  kingdom,  as  there  now  exist  re* 
g^ular  surgeons'  tables. 

Fourth,  That  every  enlightened  husband^  father,  or  brother^r 
should  exercise  their  moral  influence  over  their  wives,  daughters, 
mothers,  or  sisters,  to  induce  them  to  attend  to  the  lectures  and 
dissecUoQs  performed  by  the  said  midwives,  in  separate  classes, 
for  maiden  and  for  married  women.  And  that  every  young  man 
Dot  destined  to  the  surgical  or  medical  profession  should  follow 
similar  lectures  and  dissections  at  tables  conducted  by  elderly 
professors,  of  respectable  morals,  land  who  should  never  introduce 
Id  such  class,  but  male  bodies  of  a  competent  age. 

Sixth,  That  the  first  collectionof  friends,  having  bequeathed 
their  bodies  to  the  same  surgeon,  should  adopt  prudent  laws  ^pcl 
reg^alationis,  and  publish  them  for  the  benefit  of  all  other  private 
societies,  which  may  be  formed  around  various  surgeons  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Seventh,  That  a  central  committee  of  anatobiy  should 
be  form^  ip  l^opdon,  composed  of  ope  or  more  members  deputed 
by  each  pvivate  society  ;  and  th^t  its  object  should  be  the  pro- 
motion of  thjB  science  of  life ^  by  a  regular  correspondence  with 
all  the  similar  spisieties  at  home,  and  abroad,  and  by  entertainiuj;- 
GODstantly  a  spirit  of  co-operation  and  harmony  between  them. 

Eighth,  That  in  order  to  soothe  the  angry  feelings  excited 
among  the  poor,  (which  must  be  the  constant  aim  of  wery  be- 
nevolent  being)  and  in  order  to  divest  death  of  the  mischievous 
floom  and  terror,  of  which  knaves  take  particular  care  to  surround 
it,  the  central  committee  should  transform  some  of  the  hypocri- 
tical mourners,  and  black  undertakers,  into  honest  and  cheer- 
fall  gay-coloured  carriers,  who  should  go,  at  the  expence  of  thQ 
said  committee,  gathering  all  the  bodies  of  the  members  of  the 
London  societies,  either  rich  or  poor,  in  a  most  beautiful  chariot, 
(covered  with  gay  feathers  and  flags)  representing  by  fine  painter 
isgs  all  around,  the  customs  of  various  nations  in  the  burial  of 
their  dead,  and  drawn  by  milk  white  horses*  The  whole, 
together  with  a  corresponding  livery,  should  be  as  rich,  and  of  4 
much  better  tast^  than  the  most  elegant  Lord  Mayor's  state-car r 
ridge,  and  a  good  mechanical  organ,  introduoed  in  the  coach- 
loan's  box,  should  play  by  itself^  the  liveliest  airs  durii^  the 
removal  of  the  bodies. 

Soch,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  my  views  on  the  science  qf 
anatomy ;  and  such  is  the  opinion  I  entertain  of  the  high  impor- 
taace  of  its  general  study,  that  I  shall  promote  with  all  my 
"tight  the   establishment  in  the  contemplated  p|iitOM)PHioAL 
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UNIVERSITY,  or  in  London,  of  two  separated  cabinets,  one  for  each 
sex ;  contuning  wax  models  as  valuable  as  the  admirable  collec- 
tion in  Florence;  and  where  children  shall  be  admitted,  as.  soon 
as  they  can  learn  somethingc  by  their  inspection,  till  they  grow 
old  enough  to  be  more  benefitted  by  the  study  of  nature  itself. 
Nobody  in  this  room  will  suppose  that  my  recommendations  to 
the  fair  sex  are  a  noveliv,  since  the  second  speaker  of  this 
evening  has  informed  you,  that  one  of  the  most  valuable  French 
books  on  anatomy,  is  the  result  of  the  exertions  of  a  'woman. 

If  I  judge  rightly,  the  unanimous  applauses  with  which  you 
have  been  pleased  to  interrupt  repeatedly  the  expressions  of  my 
feelings,  I  must  conclude,  that  such  feelings  have  excited  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  interest  and  approbation  among  you.  I  never 
answer  to  compliments  respecting  my  conduct,  but  with  two 
words :  do  better  !  Still  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  am  highly 
gratified  M^th  this  evening's  discussion,  and  that  I  shall  follow  it 
up  again  next  Monday  with  great  pleasure. 

Being  a  member  of  all  the  debating  societies  in  London,  you 
will  always  meet  me  wherever  any  question  of  public  interest 
shall  be  brought  forward ;  for  I  think  that  real  LIBERTY  founded 
on  TRUTH  and  JUSTICE,  will  never  be  settled  on  solid  foun- 
dation among  any  people,  who  do  not  possess  the  right  of  ex- 
pressing, and  printing  fearlessly  his  opinions. 

If  however,  any  among  you,  or  amongst  the  PUBLIC  at  lai^e, 
should  like  to  address  me,  respecting  the  propositions  I  have  just 
laid  down,  they  will  always  find  me  personally  at  the  Sunday 
Ath»neum,  Grub  Street,  from  II  to  1,  every  Sunday  morning : 
but  more  positively  by  enquiring  after  the  Frenchman,  or, 
REFORMING  OPTIMIST, 
From  7  to   10,  every  Sunday  evening,  at  the  School  of  Free 
Discussion,  62,  Fleet  Street. — ^Where  a  few  copies  of  this  letter 
may  be  had,  (price  one  penny,)  and  where  also  evety  commu- 
nication poitpaid,  or  free  of  expence  may  at  any  time  be  sent  for  me. 
N.B.  I  have  neither  the  merit,  the  wish,  nor  the  time,  to  be- 
come the  leader  of  the  proposed  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE 
OF  ANATOMY ;  and  still  less  any  desire  of  deriving  any  per- 
sonal advantages  from  such  establishment^  to  which  I  shall,  on 
the  contrary,  devote  some  money,  and  as  much  time  as  I  can  spare 
to  perform  as  honorary  secretary,  or  undersecretary,  for  the' cor- 
respondence with  foreign  nations.    Being,  however,  the  first, 
who  has  yet  come  forward,  with  a  regular  plan,  proposition,  and 
testament,  I  most  readily  offer  myself,  (and  think  it  is  but  very 
natural  and  fair  that  I  should  do  so)  as  a  point  of  union,  and  I 
shall  take  particular  care  to  inform  all  my  correspondents  of  their 
reciprocal  advices  and  propositions,  and  of  the  formation  of  pri- 
vate societies  with  their  regulations,  &e.  It  remains  now  to  public 
or  private  characters,  interested  in  the  promotion  of  the  scheme ;  to 
isolated  beqaeathors,  and  to  surgeons,  midwifes,  undertakers,  &c. 
Hccept,  if  they  choose,  my  very  disinterested,  and  surely  very 
X'lTOvs  medium. 
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FOURTH    DISCOURSE, 

IkUvered  before  the  Society  of  Universal  Benevolence,  t>n 

Sunday,  August  20th,  1826. 

On  the  improvemerU  of. the  intellectual  fticulties. 

By  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  A.  B.,  Orator  of  the  Society. 

Men  and  Brethren, — The  sacred  trust  of  your  most  honoured  . 
attention,  imposes  on  me  the  oblig^atioa  (an  obligation  which  I 
most  deeply  feel,)  of  adducing  matter  of  consideration,  worthy  of 
joar  attention. 

lo  the  pursuit  of  the  great  object  propounded  by  this  Society 
of  Universal  Benevolence,  t .e.  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
the  mind,  by  the  inculcation  of  moral  duties^  (without  respect 
for  any  dogmas  of  authorities  of  antiquity)  upon  the  grounds 
of  their  own  intrinsic  sanction  and  eternal  claim  on  the  observa- 
tion of  rational  creatures  ;.  we  have  thus  far  proceeded, 

1.— We  have  established  the  most  sacred  and  indefeamble 
rig:ht.ofeach  man  to  the  free  and  uncontrolable  exercise  ofhte 
own  particular  judgment,  in  matters  of  religion,  and  therefore 
i  fortiori  in  all  matters  whatever,  in  which  his  interesis^ 
and  his  happiness  are,  or  are  supposed  to  be  involved : 

2.— -We  have  distinguished  and  defined  the  province  of  the  pow- 
ers of  moral  suasion,  nature's  best  gift  to  man,  in  the  occupation  of 
which,  he  becomes  a  social  as  well  as  an  intelligent  being,  by 
which  his  virtue  is  rendered  communicative,  and  without  tres- 
passing on  their  independent  judgments,  he  becomes  master  of 
the  affections  of  his  fellow  men. 

Without  the  addition  of  this  more  precious  boon,  all  other 
gifts  to  man  had  been  in  vain ;  his  excellences  would  have  wan- 
ted their  proper  sphere  to  shine  in,  and  have  been  but  as  the  un- 
discovered diamond  of  Golconda,  which  drinks  Apollo's  lustre- 
§:ivipg-ray ,  but  faih  of  the  end  for.  which  he  lighted  it,  to  sparkle 
io  Diana's  coronet. 

3.— From  the  consideration  of  the  power^  of  moral  suasion, 
we  proceeded  to  establish,  on  Sunday  last,  your  conviction  of 
the  vast  consequence  and  infinite  moral  advantages  of  acquiring 
Aod  possessing  an  habitually  serene,  calm,  and  well-governed 
temper,  as  being  that  state  of  mind  which  is  most  congenial  to 
the  receiving  of  all  virtuous  and  good  impressions, — that  condi- 
tion in  our  intellectual  husbandry,  which  clears  the  soil  of  its 
indigenous  thorns  and  brambles,  softens  its  first-bound  surface, 
ukI  prepares  it  for  retaining  the  seeds  of  moral  instructi<Hi. 

Oar  process  now,  with  your  good  leave,  and  even  before  we 
venture  on  the  ultimate  business  of  positive  inculcation,  seems 
mostnaturally  to  lead  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  means  whereby 
the  mind  iteelfmay  be  strengthened. 
No.  18.— Vol.  3.  2d 
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This  theo,  is  the  subject  to  which  I  would  now  engage  your 
valued  attentioo. 

I  repeat  it  The  subject  of  this  discourse  is.  On  the  mcoM 
and  methoda  both  phyaicai  and  morale  whereby  trigimr,  ione, 
and  strength  may  be  given  to  the  intellectual  faculties,  and 
consequently  to  the  moral  characters  of  men. 

T\s  not  enough  that  there  be  with  us  the  felicity  of  that  ex- 
cellent good-temper,  of  which  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
Universal  Benevolence,  never  have  been,  nor  can  be  foand 
wanting,  unless  there  be  added  to  such  a  disposition  to  receive 
a  corresponding  tenacity  and  virtue,  to  retain  the  impressions  of 
moral  inculcation. 

Without  this,  the  clearest  and  most  convincing  positions  of 
motHl  instruction,  are  but  as  seed  sown  upon  the  sand,  on  which 
the  sun  doth  shine,  and  the  dews  of  heaven  descend  unprofitably. 
Without  this,  the  lamp  of  instruction  wastes  its  scintillations  on  a 
dark  cheerless  desert,  or  but  comiscates  thro'  the  gloom  for  a 
moment,  like  Jove's  lightning,  '<  that  doth  cease  to  be,  ere  one 
can  say  it  lightning's." 

That  this  defect  however,  can  be  remedied,  that  weak  minds 
may  be  made  strong  ones,  that  the  retentive  faculty  may^  by  art 
and  discipline,  be  created  and  carried  to  a  perfection  of  attain- 
ment beyond  the  bounty  of  nature's  original  favouring,  is  what 
I  now  hope  to  demonstrate  to  your  satisfaction. 

How  important,  how  primordial  this  subject  is  above  all  others, 
while  we  feel  and  appreciate  by  all  who  are  sensible  how  great 
a  blening  it  is  to  have  a  mind,  and  how  rich  the  triumphs  that 
the  mind  enjoys  in  the  expansion  of  its  powers,  the  enlargement 
ofits  capacities,  the  increase  of  its  strength,  and  the  attainment 
of  still  ascending  grades  of  knowledge  and  of  virtue,  till  like  the 
thunder-bearing  eagle,  it  towers  above  the  region  which  fate 
and  fortune  had  assigned  to  it,  and  lests  upon  the  chair  cf  the 
almighty  Jupiter. 

Theinfluenceof  such  an  acquired,  and  acquirable  strength  of 
mind,  upon  the  moral  character  and  moral  happiness  of  man,  will 
be  traced  and  appreciated  in  the  evident  origination  of  all  their 
vices  and  all  their  misery  in  the  want  of  it.  In  that  weakness  of 
understanding  which  renders  them  impatient  of  instruction; 
alarmed  and  frightened  at  hearing  any  thing  which  they  had  not 
been  used  to  hear,  and  disposed  to  view  as  hostile,  the  friendly 
hand  which  offers  itself  only  to  let  in  the  light,  and  brush  away 
the  cobwebs  from  the  chambers  of  a  mmd  as  foul  as  Vulcan 
Lemnos.* 

Henise  it  is,  that  in  order  to  accommodate  this  consecrated  and 
fortified  debility  of  mind,  and  to  save  the  oergrown  babies  of 
society  the  trouble  of  a  thought,  all  the  modes  of  popular  iastrac- 

•  An  Uland  in  the  Mgeun  sea,  sacred  to  Vulcan,  now  cal!^  Stutimine. 
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tioo  hitherto  adopted,  have  been  restricted  to  the  observation 
of  their  charter,  binding  them  to  give  all  their  instructions  in  snch 
a  way  as  td  give  no  mstraction  at  all.  Their  sagacioas  follow- 
ms,  always  feel  best  satisfied  with  the  progress  which  they  have 
made,  when  they  find  themselves  jast  exactly  where  they  were 
when  they  set  out.  *Tis  all  very  fine,  so  lonop  as  the  pastoral 
pipe  keeps  Iq  the  time  prescribed ;  but  should  they  hear  a  note 
they  were  not  used  to,  the  sheep  would  fleece  the  shepherds. 

The  consequent  prevalence  of  a  prodigious  degree  of  vice  .and 
miseiy  in  the  world,  of  vice,  which  a  few  active  and  intelligent 
minds  coald  correct,  and  of  misery,  which  a  few  noble-minded 
men  could  entirely  remove,  is  no  problem.  Its  solution  is  as 
kgible  as  the  fyvdi  Scavroy,  know  thyself!  that  was  written 
on  the  pediment  of  the  Delphin  temple. 

The  cause  of  all  mischiefs,  lies  in  the  want  of  intellectual  vi- 
gour, and  mental  strength,  and  consequent  want  of  virtue  of 
character  to  cope  with  and  conquer  those  mischiefs,  to  perpetu- 
ate which,  superstition  puts  her  padlock  on  the  mouths  of  the 
more  intelligent  few,  and  throws  her  bars  of  iron  across  the  paths 
of  inquiry,  that  lead  to  knowledge,  as  knowledge  leads  to  virtue. 

The  malign  and  ungenerous  influence  of  superstition,  is  there- 
fore always  first  essayed  on  the  niinds  of  babes  and  children,  that 
flodiBg  them  such,  she  may  keep  them  such  forever,  innoculating 
ttemr  with  the  religious  palsy,  which  operates  so  as  to  allow  the 
boiMiy  fonctiohs  to  attain  their  maturity,  while  those  of  the  mind, 
•»faras  religion  is  concerned,  can  grow,  and  spread  themselves 
DO  more.  This  is  the  true  anatomy  of  such  men  as  we  meet  with 
s^nydayof  our  lives:  giants  in  stature,  but  pigmies  inuorfer- 
<tedlfig,  with  strength  enough  to  take  immortal  Neptune  by  his 
btwf,  and  wrt  enough  to  be  frightened  at  his  trident. 

Measureless  are  the  ravagnes  of  these  directly  debilitating  and 
CBerftttlRig^  causes,  both  on  the  physical  and  moral  constitution  of 
men.  The  cleverest  men  that  are,  would  have  been  ten  times 
mom  dever,  their  perception  quicker,  their  retention  more  dura- 
ble, their  invention  more  excursive,  their  judgment  more  acute, 
hadHie'  nascent  germs  of  genius  escaped  the  gnawing  worm  of 
soperstiti^m,  or  mippily,  had  their  unwearied  virtue  possessed 
»t««gth  enough,  like  the  infant  Hercules,  to  have  strangled  the 
Make  that  crept  into  its  cradle. 

Mete  than  half  of  aH  our  attainable  strength  of  mind,  is  there- 
fere*  neciessarily  lost  in  the  laborious  business  of  «nleaming,  coun- 
tertctlng',  and  divesting  ourselves  of  evil  itnpressions,  ill  liabits, 
aod  ttieehtevous  associations. 

To  get  rid  of  one  foolish  and  unreasonable  prejudice,  costs  the 
srind  a  greater  effort  of  her  enegies,  than  to  acquire  a  dozen 
sciences.  One  vicious  and  immoral  habit,  originating  in  such  a 
prejwltce,  is  of  more  arduous  capture  than  were  the  battlements 
of  heaven-defended  Troy.    The  discouraging  notion  therefore, 

2  D  2 
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which  men  are  apt  to  take  up  as  to  the  narrow  and  limited  ex- 
tent of  their  intellectaal  C2q)acities,  and  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
human  capacity  in  general,  is  founded  in  a  palpable  error  in  the 
calculation,  which  talces  not  into  the  account,  the  main  conside- 
ration of  all ;  and  that  is,  the  question, — Hath  the  intellectual 
capacity  of  man,  or  of  any  particular  man^  ever  been  fairly 
dealt  with  ?  Where  is  the  plummet  that  can  guage  the  deep 
abyss  ?  or  who  shall  assign  the  boundaries  of  "  the  path  which 
no  fowl  knoweth,  and  which  the  vulture'seye  hath  not  seen/' 

The  powers  and  capacities  of  the  human  mind,  are  not  to  be 
estimated  by  any  decrees  of  their  evolution,  which  past  ages 
have  witnessed.  What  hath  been  done  may  be  known,  and  its 
undoubted  evidence  speaks  the  language  of  the  most  animating 
hope.  What  may  be  done,  is  the  problem  whose  solution  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  eternity. 

The  visible  heavens,  which  to  the  untutored  eye,  present  a 
starry  firmament  of  idle  magnificence,  the  boundary  at  once  of  its 
vision  and  of  its  idea,  to  the  philosophic  mind,  are  but  the  porch 
and  vestibule  that  open  on  creation,  they  are  but  the  title  pag^ 
of  a  volume. 

**  Id  boundless  love  and  perfect  wisdom  formed. 
And  ever  rising  with  the  rising  mind." 

Shall  we  then  be  discouraged  by  the  timid  calculations  of 
pedants  and  dunces,  whose  vanity  would  measure  the  powers  of 
the  human  mind,  by  th6  attainments  of  their  own ;  or  whose  in* 
dolence  would  excuse  their  own  stagnation,  by  discouraging  the 
exertions  of  others  ? 

We  hear,  indeed,  perpetual  complaints  .of  men^s  having  bad 
memories,  tfaat  what  they  have  heard  or  read  slips  from  them  at 
the  moment  of  attention :  and  the  unhappiness  is  almost  invaria« 
bly  ascribed  to  some  physical  defect  in  their  organization  itself : 
they  cannot  acquire  languages,  they  cannot  retain  the  reooUectioii 
of  names  or  numbers. 

But  the  degree  in  which  such  a  want  of  the  retentive  fiicalW^ 
is  to  be  attributed  to  physical  defects,  may  be  ascertained  by  the 
degree  in  which  the  complainant  would  be  willing  to  acknow^- 
ledge  a  physical  defect  of  the  other  faculties  or  the  mind. 

That  the  powers  of  memory,  as  well  as  all  other  powers  of 
mind  or  body,  should  sometimes  be  favoured  by  the  idiosyncrasy 
or  constitutional  structure  of  the  organs  on  which  they  depend ; 
that  they  should  be  prodigiously  strengthened  by  bemg  called 
into  frequent  action  ;  and  that  they  should  every  day  grow  worse 
and  worse  by  being  left  in  a  state  of  inaction  and  idleness,  is  the 
economy  of  the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  which  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  moralist  as  well  as  of  the  physician  to  observe,  and  to 
respect. 

But  who  is  to  wonder  that  men  should  continue  exceedingly 
weak  and  ignorant,  when  we  see  them,  without  really  labouring^ 


^^ 
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under  any  nataral  disparagemeDt^  making  it  a  part  of  their  reli- 
gion to  be  weak  and  ignorant  Do  we  wonder  that  the  action  of 
their  men^ories  should  lose  its  tenacity  ^nd  power  of  holding, 
when  they  themselves  knock  off  the  fluke  of  it  on  purpose  that 
it  may  not  hold  ?  or^  are  we  to  count  it  sts^ge  that  their  minds 
ifaoQid  have  so  little  in  them ;  when  there  was  uQthing  in  the 
world  they  were  so  much  afraid  of,  as  the  getting  any  thing  into 
them  ?  afiradd,  forsooth  of  beinfi^  any  thing  better  than  such  fools 
as  they  are,  for  fear  it  should  shake  their  Jaith. 

Take  only  mto  the  account  the  utter  recklessness  of  all  physi- 
eil  attentions  to  the  mind's  health  and  composure,  which  will 
necessarily  go  hand  in  hand  with  this  moral  bankruptcy,  and  the 
bonder  will  rather  be  that  nature,  in  spite  of  so  much  violence 
done  to  her,  should  yet  retain  a  sufficient  provision  of  intellect 
to  keep  her  lords  of  the  creation  within  a  view-distance  of  the 
paramoont  respectability  of  dogs  and  horses,  to  whose  eternal 
honour  be  it  mefUioned^  they  never  quarrel  about  religion. 

As  reason  is  the  distinctive  attribute  of  man,  the  man  who 
pats  it  from  him,  or  is  afraid  to  follow  it,  to  all  consequences  that 
it  can  possibly  lead  to,  unmans  himself  and  becomes  the  only 
creature  which  niiture  says  she  made  not. 

But  that  the  intellectual  faculties  under  all  circumstances, 
where  their  existence  in  ever  so  infirm  a  degree  is  ascertained, 
may  be  to  an  infinite  extent  evolved  and  prodigiously  strength- 
ened, is  demonstrable  from  the  phenomena,  which  however  little 
observed,  are  observable  every  day  of  our  lives,  in  the  ascendancy 
gained  by  sheer  industry,  over  both  education  and  talent;  and 
the  innumerable  instances,  our  experience  of  what  men  have 
achieved,  without  ov^ing  any  thing  to  nature's  favour ;  the  tri- 
Qinpbant  arrival  of  plodding  labpur  and  indefatigable  perseverance 
St  the  end  proposed,  while  genius  that  buckled  on  her  starry 
giidle  for  the  outset,  and  wit  with  Mercury's  wings,  fell  down  by 
the  way,  and  died. 

That  weak  minds  may  be  made  strong  ones,  should  be  a  tru- 
ism,  aa  palpable  as  the  common  adage  that  knowledge  ««  power. 
For  'tin  but  the  corrollary  of  that  proposition,  that  he  who  could 
team  something  to-day  which  he  did  not  know  yesterday,  may 
get  more  knowledge  than  he  had,  and  therefore  may  get  more 
power. 

However  relatively  weak,  a  relative  strength  is  acquired; 
and  he  who  is  wiser  than  he  was,  upon  however  small  an  original 
stock,  commences  a  perception  of  enjoyment  that  is  of  a  nature 
to  lead  him  on  in  continual,  progress  to  the  attainment  of  that 
stieDgth  of  reason  and  vigour  of  intellect ;  which  constitutes  the 
Qtmost  sest  of  existence,  and  ensures  an  abselutely  complete  and 
perfect  happiness. 

Forever  be  it  observed,  that  it  is  the  improving  and  improvea- 
ble  condition  of  the  mind,  and  not  its  state  of  rest  or  acquiescence 
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10  any  degree  of  excellence  that  it  ever  did  or  coaki  attain,  that 
constitutes  its  intellectual  health.  The  wealth  of  CroBSUs  it 
possessed  to-day,  upon  the  condition  that  nothing*  should  be 
added  to  it,  would  be  as  a  state  of  beggary  to-morrow.  We  are 
apt  to  view  this  insatiability  of  desire  as  a  vice  of  the  human 
character ;  and  where  the  object  pursued  is  ameai^  and  unworthy 
one,  it  is  a  vice.  But  to  be  insatiable  of  knowledge,  to  set  no 
bounds  to  our  desire  of  moral  improvement,  is  the  proper  felicity 
of  man.  Try  it!  O  try  it!  It  is  happiness.  It  is  a  ^penerous 
avarice  which  seeketh  that^  the  enjoyment  of  which,  la  in  the 
seeking,  the  attainment  of  which,  doth  lessen  no  man's  ahare 
of  it. 

But  'tis  of  mental  strengths  the  health  and  vigorous  action  of 
the  powers  of  the  understanding,  that  I  have  treated,  indepen* 
dently  from  any  consideration  of  the  application  of  those  powers, 
to  particular  arts  or  sciences^-*I  hope  this  distinction  hsA  been 
observed. 

For,  though  the  powers  of  the  memory  may  by  art  and  exer- 
cise be  cultivated,  to  the  attainment  of  any  desired  degree  of 
perfection, — (and  I  have  some  reason  to  know  that  they  can ;) 
no  one  faculty  of  the  mind  can  be  so  cultivated,  without  all  the 
other  faculties  partaking  in  some  degree  of  the  improvement.-^ 
Yet,— 

Tis  the  well  balanced,  and  evenly-poised  action  of  the  under^ 
standing  in  all  its  faculties,  that  constitutes  the  strength  of  mindo 
equally  attainable  by  all  persohs,  equally  necessary  in  all  pursuits 
of  life,  mih  which,  no  man  can  be  miserable,  toiikout  which,  no 
man  can  be  happy. 

The  ornaments  of  education,  have  their  utility  as  well  as  their 
splendour,  when  set  on  the  solid  basis  of  a  healthful  and  w«U 
governed  mind ,  but  if  this  be  wanting,  they  shine  but  to  expose 
and  to  betray  the  moral  desolation. 

The  merely  clever  man  possest  of  the  memory  of  a  Pascal,  the 
wit  of  Rabelais,  the  science  of  Newton,  or  the  eloquence  of 
Cicero,  yet  wanting  ballast  to  sail  steadily  over  the  breakers  of 
life's  difficulties,  and  incompetent  to  the  preservation  of  his  own 
tranquillity,  is  the  last  creature  m  the  world,  which  those  who 
could  justly  estimate  his  lot  in  life,  would  envy. 

For,  hence  arise  those  infinite  disorders  of  the  mind,  winch  the 
unlettered  peasant  escapes  from,  even  behind  the  thick  shield  of 
his  ufdetterednew.  Hence,  mainly  arises  that  most  miserable 
of  all  uncertainties,  to  which  man  is  liable;  the  uncertain  oon* 
tinuance  of  reason  itself. 

But  as  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  most  apparent,  the  means  of 
remedy  are  most  certain. 

The  cause  is  the  ordinary  but  mischievous  mistake,  that  culti- 
vated talents  merely,  can  give  strength  of  mind ;   and  that  edu- 
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cfttion makes  .the  mao.  Alas!  the  most  accomplished  man  in 
the  world,  whose  mibd  woald  not  serve  him  for  the  making  pro- 
nsion  for  his  own  happiness  under  all  circamstaaces  ;  who  with 
all  faisintellectaal  powers,  can  be  afraid  of  catching  cold,  afraid 
of  fotore  poverty,  of  future  sickness,  of  future  death,  or  pf  future 
anytking,  is  the  weakest  minded  creature  in  nature.  His  edu- 
eatioB  is  that  of  a  wax  doll,  which,  nature  had  she  meant  its 
existence,  should  have  laid  in  .camphor;  the  wind  chaps  him, 
the  son  melts  him ;  his  exquisite  refinement,  is  but  an  exquisite 
sensibility  to  painful  sensations,  till  like  the  bold  Bavarian  sink- 
ing under  the  burthen  of  a  butterfly's  wing— 

'*  His  foe's  derision  and  his  patron*s  blame, 
He  steals  to  death  from  ang^sh  and  from  shame." 

The  consideration  of  the  cure  of  all  this,  is,  that  for  which  I 
have  thua  far  held  your  patience. 

Men  and  Brethren !  If  your  honoured  convictions  have  travel- 
led with  me  to  the  conclusion  I  have  wished  to  establish,  that 
the  mind,  whatever  be  its  original  strength  or  weakness  of  sta- 
Buna,  may  be  prodigiously  strengthened,  by  physical  and  moral 
disdpline,  which  now  seems.scarce  less  manifest,  than  that  it 
may  also  be  weakened,  debilitated,  and  virtually  destroyed  by 
neglect  or  misdirection  of  that  discipline.  You  will  allow  my 
respectful  suggestions  of  the  means  whereby  we  may  -acquire  or 
retain  a  healthful  and  vigt>rous  state  of  the  intellectual  economy. 
Of  these  means  of  the  mind's  healthy  the  first,  and  of  the  first 
tpplication,  are  those  which  come  more  immediately  within  the 
province  of  the  physician  ;  whose  power  to  prevent,  and  entirely 
to  cure  mental  diseases,  would  be  tenfpld  what  it  is,  where  he 
Dot  too  often  bribed  by  his  interests,  to  surrender  the  honour  of 
his  art ;  and  led  to  truckle  to  the  phj^siology  of  the  nursery,  by  a 
recognition  of  conceits  of  spirituality,  against  which  'tis  sup- 
posed, that  medicine  can  do  nothing,  though  but  for  which,  it 
could  do  every  thing.  Would  they  who  have  the  knowledge  to 
lee  what  it  t«,  which  driveth  men  mad,  but  have  the  honesty  to 

•ay,  '*  THEN   DRIVB  AW  AT   THAT  WHICH  BRIVBTH.'*      The  ros- 

tomtion  of  the  mind's  health  would  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
qnoiee,  a  restoration  to  mental  strength  and  vigour,  not  only 
immediately  beneficial  to  individuals,  but  tending  in  the  course 
of  a  few  generations,  to  produce  a  happier  and  superior  race  of 
men,  and  to  banish  for  ever  the  liability  to  those  aberrations  of 
reason,  in  the  subjectness  to  which,  reason  itself  seems  to  be 
occupied  at  too  dear  a  rental. 

Next  to  the  good  economy  of  our  bodily  health,  the  avoiding 
all  excitements  of  intemperance,  and  all  approaches  to  excess  in' 
oar  libations  to  the  roseate  God. 

The  mind's  health  will  be  best  secured,  by  our  heedfully  with- 
drawing it  from  the  more  dangerous  and  insidious,  because  less 
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sttspecfed  iDtoxicaiion  of  all  devotional  feelings,  from  alf  iodaU 
genciesofthe  imagination  at  the  expense  of  the  judgment,  all 
castle-building  and  speculations  whose  objects  are  removed  from 
the  senses,  or  who  cannot  be  guaged  and  determined  by  the  sober 
and  never  failing  tests  of  experience.  Nothing  that  costs  the 
fnind  an  effort  to  be  believed,  or  which  is  of  a  nature  to  elude 
and  mock  the  grasp  of  the  understanding,  should  ever  get  place 
in  our  belief,  or  be  held  worthy  of  our  understanding.  ThingB 
past,  which  cannot  be  amended.    Things  to  come,  on  which  our 

trovidence  shall  never  be  consulted,  should  be  systematically 
ept  in  the  mind's  arrangements  in  their  due  subordination  to  the 
paramount  ascendancy  of  the  gay  present,  which,  alone  is  ours, 
in  which  if  we  are  good  and  happy,  our  part  is  bravely  played* 
we  shall  have  nothing  to  regret,  and  can  have  nothing  to  fear. 

And  perhaps  1  may  say,  (above  all  things}  for  the  sake  of  our 
minds'  tranquillity  and  vigour,  we  should  remove  ourselves  from 
all  those  scenes  and  pictures,  which  in  whatever  guise  presented, 
and  whatever  character  of  sanctity  or  holiness  may  be  ascribed  to 
them,  have  any  thing  barbarous,  savage,  and  cruel  in  them.  For 
these  things  by  their  constant  exhibition  to  the  eye,  or  their  fre- 
quent recurrence  to  the  imagination',  have  a  direct  tendency  to 
produce  a  corresponding  ferocity  of  character,  and  (what  1  wish 
we  did  not  see  on  the  egress  of  the  congregations  from  every 
Pandsemooium  in  this  metropolis,)  a  sympathetic  defeaturement 
and  ugliness  of  the  countenance  itself.  Alas,  our  British  god- 
desses, whose  health  in  a  state  of  unsophisticated  nature,  might 
dash  the  lip  of  Hebe's  self  with  paleness,  from  the  unfortunate 
mistakes  of  taking  things  for  true,  which  are  not  so,  catch  the 
dire  melancholy,  which*' like  a  worm  in  the  bud,  preys  on 
their  damask  cheek."  Indeed,  indeed,  it  was  not  meant,  it  is  not 
fitting,  'twas  never  in  nature's  purpose  to  have  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  turned  sour,  even  in  its  precious  fountains,  and  that  the 
soft  perfections  of  her  works,  the  galaxy  she  lighted  up  to  shine 
with  everlasting  cheerfulness  and  love>  should  be  Pput  out,  and 
sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of— of  what  should'ot  be  at  all  ; 
or  at  least,  what  of  which  we  may  safely  say  in  either  sex,  the 
lessofit  the  better.  I  say  not  throw  it  to  the  dogs,  for  the 
dosiB  themselves  would  not  have  it. 

To  supply  the  place  of  these  excessive  and  mischievous  excite- 
ments, there  are  our  theatres,  and  innumerable  sources  of  varied 
amusement,  of  which  there  can  never  be  too  many,  nor  can  they 
receive  too  much  encouragement.  For  from  these,  the  mind  re- 
turns recreated  and  refreshed,  the  health  and  spirits  are  improved, 
and  loveliness  becomes  more  lovely. 

Recreations  and  amusements  are*  as  necessary  for  the  mind, 
especially  if  it  be  a  mind  that  must  be  frequently  engaged  in  in- 
tellectual labours,  as  food  is  for  the  body.  Of  such  a  mind,  it 
may  not  only  be  said,  ''  never  less  alone,  than  when  alone,"  but 
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ftlao  never  better  employed  than  when  uobnckled,  and  relaxed, 
to  reeeive  the  regenerating  elasticity,  that  will  bear  the  screwing 
np  again  to  tone  and  tension ;  but  alter  all,  the  secret  of  the 
mind's  health,  the  main  charm  that  shall  ensure  to  you  the  pos« 
Mtsion  of  a  vigorous  understanding,  a  just  judgment,  the  quick 
perception  and  I  had  almost  lidded — a  good  memoiy,  is  involved 
ID  the  never  to  be  forgot^p  name  of  our  Society,  Univer^ 
BiMwlence.  Because,  in  reality,  the  indulgence  of  all  turbu- 
leot  and  resentful  feelings,  and  all  angry  hard  and  ungenerous 
jjodm&Dis  on  any  body,  or  on  any  account,  always  overclouds  the 
QBimtanding,  profits  not  us,  nor  can  amend  them.  The  weak- 
Bess  of  the  mind  is  more  than  an  apology,  for  all  that  we  might 
eoodemn  in  others,  the  advantage,  of  a  superior  degree  of  strength 
of  mind,  is  the  only  source  of  virtue  in  ourselves.  Let  us  culti-- 
nte  it  eontinually,  and  the  highest  perception  of  happiness,  for 
which  nature  has  designed  us,  will  be  its  blessed  fruit 

May  every  blessing  which  heart  can  wish,  and  infinite  good- 
ness confer,  be  yours  for  ever. 

DSLENDA   B8T  CaRTHAGO. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lion." 


25  March,  1829. 
SiE,— *I  attended  the  discussion  at  your  house  on  Sunday  evening 
last,  and  ifyou  think  a  ChristiatCs  brief  remarks,  (d^d  I  conld 
not  help  thinking  I  was  the  only  one  -present,)  worthy  a 
place  in  your  weekly  publication;  your  insertion  of  this  will 
obUge.  The  gentleman  who  opened  the  discussion  and  who 
called  himself  a  ''rational  Christian,''  I  consider  no  more  entitled 
to  be  called  a  Christian,  than  yourself;  nay  not  so  muck.  For  I 
consider  the  first  essential  necessary,  is  a  sincere  belief  in  the 
doctrines  as  well  as  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  and  as  possess- 
iog  the  great  essential  sincerity,  I  felt  assured  you  were  the 
better  Christian  of  the  two.  But,  indeed,  I  did  long  to  challenge, 
to  confute,  and  to  floor  you  both.  The  spirit  indeed  powerfully 
moved  me,  and  I  was  on  my  legs  for  this  purpose,  and  had  not 
my  friend  pulled  the  tail  of  my  coat  most  heartily,  and  begged 
me  to  spare  you  till  another  time,  you  most  certainly  would  not 
have  had  a  leg  or  even  a  stump  to  stand  upon. 

Oh !  how  did  I  long  to  answer  you,  when  you  put  the  questfon 
to  the  rational  Christian : 

"What  had  Jesus  Christ  taught  and  communicated  new  to  the 
worldr  Where,  I  would  ask,  is  the  Christian  worthy  of  the 
wune,  who  would  not  immediately  have  answered,  that  he  came 
to  hmg  life  and  immortality  to  light,  by  the  gospel;  that  "  in 
bis  father's  house  are  many  mansions  ;  that  he  went  to' prepare 
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m  fiMt  for  Qt ;  asd  tiiat  be  would  Bend  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Com- 
ferter,  to  im,  till  his  retimi.^  There,  only  that  would  hnve  been 
enoiigb  ;  I0  not  that  9omeiking  new  f  {li  it  not  great  newB«  glad 
tidings  ?  Take  away  tiiese,  and  the  many  otl^  gl<mou8  hopes 
and  promiseiy  which  ChriitiaDity  holds  out,  and  yoa  strip  it  of  all 
that  is  taloable  in  an  hnmUe  and  sinoere  belieTer's  eyes ;  it  caa 
then  no  longer  be  to  him  a  foithAil  saying,  and  worthy  of  all 
aooeptation.  It  wonld  then  be  all  which  yoa  and  Mr.  Taylor 
deiiignate  it  to  be.  But  Ood  forbid,  I  should  thus  crucify  the  son 
of  Ood  afresh,  thus  make  him  a  liar,  and  put  him  to  m  opeo 
shame. 

Oh !  no,  all  yonr  arguments  ha?e  only  led  me  to  increased 
faith  in  my  GkKl  and  Saviour,  have  determined  me  to  look  well 
to  it,  lest  any  man  deprive  me  of  my  crown. 

A  Christian. 

N.B.  Be  assured,  I  fear  not  trusting  Christianity  to  the  test  of 
reason,  by  sober  and  serious  argument,  and  I  feel  convinced  the 
oftener  I  attend  yonr  school,  the  more  my  faith  will  increase^ 
and  be  the  deeper  rooted  and  grounded;  I  shall  therefore  come 
ogatn. 

NoTB  BY  Editor. — ^We  shall  be  very  happy  to  receive  the 
company  of  this  gentleman  and  his  friends,  and  will  shape  the 
discussion  to  suit  them,  if  they  please,  on  Sunday  evening' 
next. 


FLAG  OF  TRUCE  BETWEEN  HIGH  BELLIGERENT 
PARTIES. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Taylor  to  W.  L.  Neuman,  Esq.  CHtjf  Solicitor. 

Sir.— As  I  have  no  right  nor  reason  to  chatge  yoa  with  personal 
motives  in  the  part  you  bore  in  the  prosecution  of  which  I  have 
been  the  victim,  I  heg  leave  to  request  the  honour  of  receivings 
official  and  definitive  information  from  yon,  as  to  whether  or  not, 
it  be  the  City's  intention  to  proceed  upon  the  two  remaining  in- 
dictments now  lodged  in  the  Crown  Office— the  one  aninst  me 
for  the  alleged  olTenoe  of  Spoken  Blaephemyf  and  the  other 
against  myself,  in  conjunction  with  six  other  persons,  for  the 
alleged  offence  of  eonaptrtng  to  Uaepheme.  I  request  such  in- 
formation, as  it  will  be  as  honourable  to  you  to  give,  as  it  will  be 
consequential  to  me  to  receive.  Since  it  comes  within  a  possi- 
bility that  I  might  And  it  eligible  to  travel,  a  liberty  from  which 
I  am  debarred  by  my  own  feelings — so  long  as  it  is  possible  tliat^ 
my  absence  might  bear  the  construction  of  a  retreat,  or  of  a  wish 
on  my  pyfi  to  stand  in  aiiy  other  than  the  attitude  of  deJUsnce^ 
with  respect  to  any  prosecution  whatever. 
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OwdwmiBg  all  motifes  of  personal  hostility,  and  sincerely 
wifthln^  you  a  very  long,  and  a  very  happy  life. 

I  am,  Sir^  respectively^ 

RoBKRT  Taylor. 
1 7*  Carey  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn. 


TO  THE  REVEREND  ROBERT  TAYLOR. 

Guildhall,  10th  March,  1S29. 
Sia,-^I  believe  there  is  no  intention  to  proceed  in  the  proseca- 
tioQS  still  pending^  against  you  and  the  other  persons  referred  to 
10  your  letter,  if  no  recurrence  of  the  transactions  which  occa- 
aoned  those  prosecutions,  should  take  place ;  and  against  which 
80  Ikr  as  concerns  yourself,  I  am  inclined  to  think^your  own  good 
senae  may  afford  some  guarantee. 

tfr.  Roome,  one  of  the  defendants,  having  withdrawn  his 
plea  ofNotGuilty,  and  suffered  judgment  by  default,  has  been 
discharged  from  the  indictment  upon  entering  into  his  own  recog- 
sizance,  and  I  am  disposed  to  consent  that  yourself  and  the  other 
defendants  may  be  dischaxged  u|>on  the  same  terms,  if  they  or 
yoa  should  think  fit  to  adopt  a  similar  course. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  your  letter,  it  may  be  proper 
for  me  to  say  in  reply,  that  you  may  be  perfectly  assured  I  have 
never  been  actuated  by  motives  of  personal  hostility  towards  you 
or  any  other  person. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  Newman. 


To  W.  L.  ffewman,  Esq.,  dtp  Sotieitor. 

Sir, — Acknowledgingthehonourofyour  notice  of  mine  of  the 
18th,  and  intending  to  make  no  further  call  on  your  liberality; 
my  own  honour  and  character  oblige  me  to  convey  to  you,  with 
sll  possible  reserve  of  perttmai  respect,  my  most  decided  dis- 
dain of  the  compromise  you  have  ofScially  propounded,  and  my 
utter  and  extreme  defiance  of  the  assumed  power,  to  punish, 
wbich  yoQ  seem  to  have  wished  should  influence  my  future 
conduct. 

INselaimin|^  all  instigation  of  personal  feelings,  (for  which 
indeed  there  is  no  grouad,  either  on  your  part  or  on  mine]),  I  beg 
leave  histaricMy  only,  to  point  out  the  atrocidns  hypocrisy,  and 
gross  dissimulation  of  the  terms,  which  your  duty  of  office  has 
obfiffed  you  to  propound  to  me. 

You  know  Sir,  that  yqu  have  no  such  power  as  the  proposal 
implies^  and  that  your  suggestion  proceeds  upon  a  direct  un'- 
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fntlA.  i  have  Tally  expiated  the  whole  amount  of  oflbnee 
alledged,  or  existing  in  charge  agaimt  me  up  to  this  present 
day ;  Uie  Judge  bimself>  in  passing  sentence,  having  expre^Hff 
included  the  gravamen  of  the  whole,  and  of  all  id-^gemts 
charges  pending  against  me.  You  cmM  not,  you  cannot,  and 
(abint  tnvidia  dicto)  yon  dare  not  insult  the  justice  of  the  ^ 
country,  by  an  attempt  to  call  on  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to 
punish  twice.  You  know  the  exceeding  unpopularity  of  the 
prosecution  against  me  altogether;  the  censure  pronounced 
against  it  in  Pariiament;  the  vote  proposed  in  the  Common 
Councilj, ''  that  all  further  proceedings  against  the  Rev.  ^obot 
Taylor  and  others  for  blasphemy,  should  be  stayed."  Yoa 
know  that  the  City  of  London  would  not  countenance  nor  allow 
yotty  in  any  case,  to  proceed  on  the  still  pending  indictments ; 
you  know  that  your  attempt  to  do  so,  would  endanger  your 
tenure  of  your  office ;  and  in  any  issue  of  it,  is  pregnant  with 
tenfold  greater  peril  to  youreelf,  than  to  me  or  my  friends.  Too 
know  that  my  late  prosecution,  in  the  judgment  of  all  wise 
and  good  men,  has  covered  the  prosecutors  with  shame  and  in- 
famy, and  will  hand  their  names  down  to  posterity,  as  perse- 
cutors, fanatics,  bigots,  men  of  the  wont  hearts  and'  weakest 
heads  that  ever  lampooned  humanity.  You  know  that  that 
prosecution  has  been  abortive  of  its  intended  effect ;  and  has  ex- 
tended the  spread  of  that  infidelity  which  it  was  intended  to  sup- 
press, as  any  other  prosecution  inevitably  would  do. 

You  know  Sir,  that  I  am  by  express  declaration  of  Lord  Ten- 
terden,  allowed  "  by  solemn  eerioua  and  deliberate  argument^ 
addreeeed  to  the  minds  of  persons  capable  of  reasoning  and 
judging  of  suck  matters,  to  endeavour  to  bring  the  Christian 
Religion  into  disbelief. 

Of  such  endeavour  I  shall  not  fail.  Accept  hereby  my  assu- 
rance, pledge,  and  promise,  that  I  will  not. 

The  failure  of  my  past  endeavours,  hath  only  given  me  tsjsi 
and  management  to  guarantee  the  success  of  maturer  enterprise. 
My  prison  hours  have  made  me  the  author  of  an  historical ''  De- 
velopement  of  the  Origin  and  Evidence  of  Christianity,"  that 
will  make  all  who  wish  for  the  perpetuation  of  that  system  of 
imposture  and  ignorance,  curse  the  folly  and  infatuation  that 
enforced  on  me  the  leisure  and  convenience  for  so  formidable  an 
attack. 

The  declaimer  at  a  little  chapel  in  Cannon  Street,  annoyed 
the  petulance  of  doating  wiseacres,  the  peevish  incubus  of  the 
City's  Crapula.  The  author  of  the  Dieobsis  has  brought  up  an 
array  against  the  system,  which  those  who  know  the  system's 
merits  best,  shall  best  appreciate,  a  work  which  will  continue  to 
do  the  work  of  infidelity,  when  he  who  wrote,  and  they  who 
gave  occasion  to  the  writing,  shall  be  known  but  by  their  re- 
membrance among  men;  he  as  the  martyr,  they  as  the  persecu- 
tors of  virtue. 
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I hiTeestablisbed  a  Bystem  of  economy  for  the  «olleetioQ  of 
an  inhobl  rent  throughout  England,  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  bringing  the  Christian  Reiigton  into  disbelief.  1  am  about 
to  engage  a  large  and  splendid  edifice  in  which,  as  by  lam  I 
ffioy,  I'shall. endeavour  myself  so  to  do. 

1  will  achieve  INFIOBL  sMAjioiPATioNy  I  will  possess  and 
exercise  the  right  to  dissuade  men  from  Christianity,  to  preaeb 
sgainstity  to  warn  all  creatures  from  it>  and  to  bring  it  inlo 
haired f.  disbelief,  and  universal  rejection. 

Now,  Sir,  if  you  please,  upon  this  knowledge  of  n^  plans, 
pniq)ects,  and  purposes,  do  yourself  the  justice  of  putting  the 
laddie  upon  the  right  horse.  Filch  not  the  credit  of  a  virtue 
which  is  not  yours.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  withdraw  the  pending, 
prosecutions  ;•  neither  will  you  ever  attempt  any  other  prosecU'* 
tioQ  of  the  kind  ;  but  the  virtue  which  exactly  bel<nigs  to  you, 
insomuch  forbearance,  is  PRUDBNOB. 

I  am.  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant, 

17  Coiey  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn.  Robbrt  Taylor. 

March  20th,  1829.  « 


To  the  Editor  o/"  The  Lion:' 

Sib  ;^ As  the  following  letter  is  not  intended  to  give  oflbnce, 
but  to  correct  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  expression  of  wrong 
feeling,  and  as  the  professed  object  of  your  publication  is  to  pro- 
mote just  and  rational  principles,  I  hope  you  will  not  refuse  the 
present  attempt  to  forward  that  object  a  place  in  the  Lion. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

A  Subscriber. 


To  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor. 

Sib;-- In  your  remarks  on  the  Pentonville  Bible  Association 
i&eeting,  as  stated  in  the  twelfth  Number  of  the  Lion,  there  is  a 
display  of  feeling  which  I  must  own  I  read  with  much  remt; 
and  so  strong  is  my  conviction  of  the  injurious  effects  of  indulff- 
bg  such  feelings,  that  I  am  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  w» 
present  epportniiity  of  stating  my  disapprobation  of  it. 

The  passage  to  which  1  allude,  is  where  you  describe  the  most 
digtingnished  speaker  at  that  meeting,  to  be  a  pock-marked, 
mole-eyed,  bull-shouldered,  frog-mouthed,  suet-looking,  sauqr 
saint"  Now,  sir,  admitting  all  you  have  said  here  to  be  literally 
tne,  is  it  a  subject  for  ridicule  or  recrimination?  Is  such  language 
as  the  above  necessary  or  likely  to  serve  the  cause  you  profess  to 
promulgate  ?  Is  there  a  shadow  of  argument  in  it  ?  Is  the  indivi- 
dual alluded  to  accountable  for  his  personal  deformities  ?  and 
are  not  such  remarks  a  reflection  on  other  individuals  who  may 
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labonr  QBcjer  simifar  or  other  pbyiiical  deformkieB,  and  with 
whom  the  present  sabject  has  notUng'  to  do  ?    Can  any  reasoiH 
able  lefleetive  indiTidual^  desironB  of  discovering^  tnith,  believe 
that  such  langaage  was  dictated  parely  by  a  desire  to  promote 
truth  }  I  cannot  believe  that  they  can ;  and  I  am  sorry  that  any 
individoal  possessing  talenfs,  which  if  rightly  directed,  could  not 
fail  to  assist  in  breaking  the  chains  of  snperstition  which  bind 
the  hnman  race  to  their  present  misery,  should  so  fisr  lose  sight 
of  that  object,  as  to  descend  to  the  nse  of  sncb  weapons,  whea 
^lose  which  are  acknowledg^ed  legal,  and  are  sufficient  to  defeat 
the  eneimies  of  troth,  are  within  his  reach.     If  the  weapons  of 
our  warfare  are  to  be  found  in  the  mighty  armory  of  reamm  sod 
^xpertemtei  let  it  not  be  told  **  in  the  enemy's  camp,''  that  we 
have  tnade  nse  of  snch  as  they  would  be  ashamed  to  wield. 
*  Before  I  conclude,  permit  me  to  remark  how  opposite  afe  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  your  discourse  on  the  powers  of  nroral 
suasion  (inserted  in  the  11th  number  of  the  Lion)  to  those 
which  I  have  been  condemning.     Of  the  many  passages  in  that 
discourse,  which  I  read  with  great  pleasure,  I  shall  select  two, 
which  bear  directly  on  the  present  topic.    Pkige  338,  speaking 
of  the  powers  of  moral  suasion,  you  say,  ''  by  which  alone  the 
free  and  uncontrollable  judgments  of  men's  minds  may  be  2egt- 
timcUely  influenced,  informed  with  fresh  accessions  of  know- 
ledge, aad  stiengthened  with  mora  pievalent  siig^gestioDs  of 
virtue."    Page  8&^  ''  Bat  the  best  way  to  the  heart  is  tfarougb 
the  undTHandingj  and  raen^s  understandings  are  not  to  be  takes 
by  stoctt^    We  may  have  been  rich  in  out  own  intelleetual  re- 
sources, aad  our  eloquence  nwy  set  on  a  whole  argosy  of  leason- 
ings,  while  one  unlucky  current  blowing  across  the  channel  of 
communication,  may  scatter  all  its  treasures  to  the  winds." 

It  is  of  these  unlucky  currents  that  I  complain  !  and  I  tmst 
sir,  that  when  you  next  se(  sail  for  a  religious  port,  you  will 
make  a  better  use  of  your  powers  of  navigation,  and  not  suffer 
your  pro^ss  to  be  impeded  by  running  fool  of  such  squalls. 

I  remam,  sir,  with  h&^  wishes  for  your  success  in  the  esnse 
of  ndioDal  infidelity, 

A  RATIONAL  IWrfD«l. 

London,  Mareh^96tii,  18%. 

THE  RELIGION  THAT  SUFTS  US  THE  VSSt. 

A  aONO. 

Sure  Nature  with  wonderfbl  kindness  desi^'d 
Such  various  religions,  and  creeds  fbr  mankind, 
That  every  mortal,  without  hesitation. 
Might  follow  the  creed  of  his  own  inclination; 
Our  eratitnde  be  then  to  nature  expressed, 
We*!!  chose  the  religion  that  suits  us  the  best. 
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Let  iiim  who  is  fond  of  trout,  turbot;  Md  cod. 
On  Fridays'  and  Saturdays',  hmnoiir  his  god. 
By  eating  the  fish  of  the  river  or  ooean — 
Saint  Peter's  successor  will  second  the  motion ; 
So  let  him  torn  papist,  eat  fish  and  be  bless'd. 
And  chuse  the  religion  that  suits  him  the  best 

Priend  Quaker ;  so  dismally  dress'd  as  a  bat, 
Thy  coat  without  buttons,  no  loop  to  thy  hat; 
Some  tfiink  that  thy  wisdom  ezceedeth  all  measme. 
But  thy  preed  has  no  charms  for  a  pupil  of  pleasure, 
Tis  fit  for  an  oyster,  or  owl  on  her  nest : 
Yet  chuse  this  religioni — it  suits  thee  the  best. 

For  myself,  to  all  creeds  I  the  compliment  pay. 
Of  adopting  from  each  what  is  pleasant  and  gmy ; 
On  Fridays  I  feast  at  a  Protestant  dinner, 
On  Sundays  I  dance  with  a  Catholic  sinner; 
Let  them  who  hate  dancing,  who  feasting  detest, 
Chuse  other  religions,  that  suit  them  the  beet. 

That  I'm  a  good  Christian  should  some  folks  deny. 
Can  they  prove  that  I  ever  refused  a  mince  pie  ; 
Or  when  a  hot  bun  with  a  cross  on't  was  broken, 
That  I  like  a  heathen  rejected  the  token. 
I  taste  of  them  both  with  an  orthodox  zest, 
The  other  r^igions  suit  others  the  best. 

i  would  in  the  east  the  same  system  pursue ; 
I  would  act  like  a  Brnmin,  a  Turk,  or  a  Jew ; 
Like  a  Bramin  I'd  dance  with  the  nymphs  of  Benaris, 
Like  a  Turk  I  would  people  my  harem  with  fairies ; 
And  would  visit  the  Jew  as  his  passover  guest. 
And  all  three  religions  would  suit  me  the  best. 


THE  GOD-EATER. 


PsTBR,  the  trusty  door-keeper  of  Heaven, 
Who  on  his  post  will  play  at  odd  and  even, 

Or  at  chuck  farthing  to  escape  ennui ; 
Had  just  engaged  some  Cherubim  to  sing 
An  anthem,  loyal  as  God  save  the  Rin^; 

Whilst  he  kept  beating  time  with  his  gold  key. 
When  lo !  he  saw  a  Priest  of  Rome  draw  nigh» 

Puffing  and  blowing,  swelling  like  a  bladder ; 
Climbing  from  cloud  to  cloud  across  the  sky, 

And  sorely  wishing  for  a  Jacob's  ladder. 
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'Twaa  a  dead  hand  at  damniog'  sinners  tainted, 

'Gainst  heretics  as  sav^e  as  a  tartar ; 
A  Papist  true  as  ever  Pope  had  siainted, 

Or  bluff  King  Harry  strangled  to  a  martyr. 
So  Peter  rose  to  ope  the  wicket  wide: 
**  Mind  what  you're  at,''  old  Martin  Luther  cried. 
Matthew,  and  Mark,  and  Luke,  and  John,  and  Paul, 
This  fellow  'd  make  a  mouthfhll  of  you  all. 

Peter,  for  Heaven's  sake  admit  him  not. 
And  thou,  poor  dove,  ah !  whither  wouldst  thou  fly  f 
The  wretch  would  put  thee  in  a  pigeon  pie ; 

And  all  the  Trinity  might  go  to  pot. 
Have  not  we  seen  the  gormandizing  glutton 

Reel  to  his  Saviour,  with  grimaces  greet  him  ; 
Then  treat  the  Lamb  of  Ood  like  common  mutton^ 

And  without  any  qualm  of  conscience,  eat  him. 
This  is  a  Sacrament  we  should  not  love. 

So  dovni  to  Hell  the  cannibal  may  go. 
He,  who  of  Christ  a  sandwich  ate  above, 

May  make  a  luncheon  of  Old  Nick  below. 


INFIDEL  RENT. 


We  have  already,  as  subscribers  to  this  rent,  one  of  Fifty  Founds 
a  year,  with  a  promise  of  more  if  wanted  for  any  useful  purpose 
at  any  time.  A  lady  at  sixpounds  per  year,  payable  quarterly ; 
six  gentlemen  at  one  pound  each  per  quarter;  two  at  five  shil- 
lings monthly ;  one  at  a  shilling  per  week  ;  one  at  five  shillings 
per  quarter. — Making  as  a  beginnii^  nine^  pounds  a  year,  l^ 
sides  various  donations,  which  shall  be  advertised  at  a  proper 
time,  now  amounting  to  seven  pounds  ten  shillins^.  This  is 
really  a  beginning,  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  reaching  several 
hundreds,  if  not  several  thousand  pounds  per  year ;  for  the  proper 
application  of  whichr  there  stands  the  joint  responsibility  of 

Robert  Taylor,  and 

RtOHARD  CaRLILB 


**rUiied  and  Pyblished  by  Ricbaud  Cahlilb,  62,  Fleet-wreet,  where  all 
Connnunlcatwns,  post-paid,  or  free  of  ezpenfe,  are  requested  to  bo  left. 
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SECRET    HISTORY    OF    ONE    OF    MR.     SHELLEY'S 
WORKS. 

There  is  a  book  written  by  Mr.  Shelley  now  and  hitherto  cal* 
led ''The  Revolt  of  Islam.''  I  lately  read  this  work,  as  it  has 
appeared  before  the  reading*  world,  and  could  not  see  the  author's 
purpose  in  writing  such  a  book.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  poetry 
without  any  other  purpose  than  poetry,  subject  without  sense;  or 
to  make  the  most  of  it,  a  discouragement  to  political  virtue, 
by  setting  it  forth  as  certain  of  defeat  and  destruction.  There  is 
an  imaginary  revolt  against  tyranny  ;  but  so  far  out  of  all  time 
and  locality,  so  unlike  any  thing  historical  or  futurely  probable, 
aobadlj^  exhibited,so  completely  subdued  by  tyranny,  and  a  great 
deal  of  superstitious  exhibition  of  future  state  reward  only,  to 
political  virtue  and  constant  love,  that  I  could  not  but  feel*  con^ 
tempt  for  the  author  of  Queen  Mab. 

That  contempt  is  in  part  removed,  since  I  have  learnt  the 
secret  history  of  the  book. 

Among  my  first  hearings  of  Mr.  Shelley,  one  was,  that  he 
was  an  advocate  for  physical  love  between  brother  and  sister 
ud  that  a  coterie  of  his  friends  joined  him  in  such  an  advocacy. 
The  rumour  is,  in  Bome  measure,  if  not  fully  confirmed,  by  the 
secret  history  of  the  book  in  question,  which  was  intended  to 
exhibit  a  hero  and  heroine,  from  the  same  parents,  united  in 
love  as  well  as  by  family  ties.  The  plot  or  plots  by  which  the 
story  is  surrounded,  appear  to  me  to  have  been  shaped  to  suit 
the  iusarrectionary  spirit  of  J  817,  or  the  period  at  which  the 
hook  was  to  appear.  The  only  principle  advocated  in  the  book 
is  that  of  physical  love  between  brother  and  sister. 

The  original  title  of  the  book  was  "  Laon  and  Cythna." 
who  were  brother  and  sister,  and  in  almost  every  instance  \irhere 
Oythna  is  now  read,  siHer  was  first  written  and  printed.  The 
canoellings  are  still  in  existence,  and  will  come  before  the  public 
in  their  originality,  or  as  the  original  work  was  meant  to  have 
appeared. 

1  have  learnt  that  the  objection  to  publish   the  work  in  its 

Piinted  ufid  Poblished  by  R.  CAiiLrLB,62,  FlealSln'tt. 
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orig-inal  form  was  od  the  part  of  the  priDter,  aod  that,  in  coiise- 
quence,  Mr.  Shelley  would  not  pay  him  for  the  job»  though  a 
cancelled  and  altered  edition  appeared. 

The  book  has  none  of  the  merits  which  are  found  in  Queen 
Mab,  and  my  philosophy  could  never  see  the  propriety  of  such  a 
doctrine  as  that  of  the  author  in  his  Laon  and  Ckthna.  But 
still  1  am  an  advocate  for  free  discussion  on  every  subject,  and  I 
lament  that  genius  has  had  to  be  nhackled  alike  by  the  tyranny 
of  government  and  social  prejudices,  and  the  timidity'of  printers 
and  publishers.    An  evil,  for  which  I  have  found  the  remedy. 

it  is  not  only  the  spirit  of  love  between  brother  and  sister  that 
has  been  cancelled  in  this  book  ;  but  all  the  best  political  and 
theological  sentences  have  been  cancelled.  I  think  I  could  con- 
sent to  alittle  bit  of  damnation  for  all  the  printers  and  others  who 
have  thu!»  injured  mankind  by  their  timidity  ;  and  if  ever  man 
deserved  a  nation's  tribute  for  the  prize  of  a  free  press,  1  am  that 
man.  If  ever  man  did  honour  to  the  printer's  press,  J  am  that 
man.  If  the  printers  and  publishers  had  any  gratitude  in  them, 
they  would  acknowledge  my  service  by  every  support  and  assist- 
ance they  could  render  me.  Richard  Carlile. 


STRICTURES  ON  THE  TRIAL    OF  JONATHAN    MAR- 
TIN, THE  INCENDIARY  OF  THE  YORK  MINSTER. 

Jonathan  Martin,  has  been  tried  at  York,  and  acquitted  on  the 
ground  of  insanity ;  by  which  he  will  be  a  prisoner  for  life  in  a  lii- 
natic  asylum.  Morally  speaking,  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  impugn 
this  verdict,  though  I  maintain  that  it  was  contrary  to  law,  aind 
that  Jonathan  Martin,  though  insane,  was  no  more  insane,  thaa 
Judge  Bailey,  Admiral  Gambier,  Lord  Bexley,  or  any  other  re- 
ligions man.  In  all  the  affairs  of  life,  except  the  affair  of 
religion,  Jonathan  Martin  appears  in-  evidence  to  have  been  a 
moral,  inoffensive,  benevolent,  honest  man.  He  would  not  now 
be  feared  by  any  person  in  relation  to  the  social  or  moral  duties  of 
life.  His  insanity  is  confined  to  religion,  and,  in  that  sense^he 
has  only  a  degree  of  that,  of  which  every  other  religious  maa 
has  a  degree.  The  man,  who  prays  to  any  thing,  or  supposed  su- 
perhuman thing,  is  in  that  act  of  prayer  insane.  He  prays  to  he 
knows  not  what ;  but  I  know,  that  he  prays  to  no  power  th^t  is  in 
existence.  His  act  of  prayer  is  then  not  sane,  is  indicative  oC  not 
knowing  wrong  from  right,  and  is,  in  truth,  insane.  In  relation 
to  my.  state  of  sanity,  that  man,  who  so  prays,  is  insane.  I  do 
not  pray.  I  regulate  all  my  actions  by  the  circumstances  asd 
the  positive  existences,  the  existences  which  all  alike  admit,  by 
which  I  am  surrounded,  and  therefore  I  have  a  reason  for  pre- 
suming that  I  am  not  insane. 

I  have  felt  a  desire  that  Mr.  Justice  Bailey  should  have  been 
the  judge  to  try  the  merits  of  Jonathan  Martin's  case.  I  have 
been  waiting  to  have  a  letter  addressed  to  that  judge    on  that 
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subject.  But  1  am  so  far  foiled,  in  finding  the  case  tried  by  Mr. 
BaroD  HuUock.  With  Judge  Bailey,  I  could  have  more  fully 
illustrated  the  case.  I  could  have  shown,  that  Jonathan  Martin's 
setting  fire  to  the  York  Minster  was  a  similar  degree  of  religious 
persecution  toward  the  clergy  of  that  Minster,  and  of  the  estab- 
lished church  generally,  as  Mr.  Justice  Bailey *s  severe  sentenceai 
and  severe  and  lying  reproaches  on  myself  and  other'  infidels, 
were  religious  persecutions  towards  us  as  infidels.  Jonathan 
Martin  destroyed  their  property.  Mr.  Justice  Bailey  assisted  to 
destroy  my  property.  The  act  of  burning  York  Minster  was  not 
in  itself  more  vile  than  the  act  of  plundering  my  house,  and 
breaking  up  my  most  profitable  business  ;  and  I  have  the  further  . 
advantage  of  being  able  to  demonstrate^  that  the  business  carried 
on  io  my  house  was  more  socially  useful,  more  individually  moral 
and  worthy,  than  the  business  carried  on  in  York  Minster. 

I  cannot  do  justice  to  the  case  to  day,  I  will  return  to  it — and 
engage  to  maintain,  that  every  religious  act  is  an  act  of  insanity, 
and  every  religious  man  insane. 

I  do  not  know  what  better  could  be  done  for  Jonathan  Martin, 
tbanto'lock  him  up  for  life,  unless  there  were  any  hope  of  curing 
him  of  his  insanity.  Religion  is  a 'disease.  It  is  a  disease  physi- 
o^offlically  and  phrenological ly  indicated,  and  it  is  exclusively 
haman.  I  never  enter  a  religious  congregation,  but  I  mark  the 
trace  of  this  disease  on  the  heads  and  faces  of  the  members ;  and 
I  am  of  opinion, '  that,  in  some  cases,  the  disease  is  incurable.  I 
shoald  like  an  opportunity  of  being  allowed  to  try  my  power  of 
eoring  this  disease,  on  some  of  the  inmates  of  lunatic  asylums, 
where  the  disease  is  known  to  arise  from  religion.  I  should  like 
the  trial  on  Jonathan  Martin ;  and  i  think  Mr.  Peel  vvill  do  a 
service  to  mankind,  to  afford  me  facilities  for  this  purpose. 

I  repeat  it  most  seriously,  most  sympathetically,  and  with  the 
most  benevolent  feeling,  that  I  think,  and  I  will  go  so  far  as  to 
say,  that  I  know  religion  to  be  a  disease,  that  it  is  in  some  cases 
CQrable,  and  that  every  religious  man  is  comparatively,  in  some 
degree,  insane.  I  grant  that  Jonathan  Martin  is  insane ;  but  so 
is  Jadge  Bailey  ;  and  the  one  no  more  deserves  to  be  locked  up 
and  kept  from  doing  mischief  than  the  other. 

Richard  Carlilb. 


CRITIQUE  ON  Mr.  SADLER'S  SPEECH. 

(Concluded  Jrom  Page  334.J 
Bt  arrangements  and  promises  of  insertions,  I  last  week,  cut 
myself  short  of  room  for  this  critique,  though  I  managed  to  touch 
all  the  essential  points,  i  have  since  heard  more  of  Mr,  Sadler, 
which  has  enhanced  my  satisfaction  at  having  done  him  that  jus- 
tice, and  dealt  with  him  in  that  spirit  of  fairness  and  candour 
which,   I  see,  Mr.  Cobbott  has  withheld,  and  even  outraged.    I 
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sQpportiogf  this  (nndy  and  worked  up  his  arg'uments  to  the  con- 
clusion, that,  as  neither  God  nor  man  could  do  without  money. 
Infidelity  had  no  higher  pretensions  We  feel  the  force  of  his 
arguments,  and  have  anticipated  them  through  all  our  experience, 
that  all  that  infidelity  wants  for  its  general  triumph,  is  the  dress 
that  can  puton  an  equality  with  the  best  appearance  of  other  prin- 
ciples, the  enough  of  money  that  is  called  respectability.  He  has 
opened  the  proposition,  and  we  shall  earnestly  support  it,  assured 
that  every  hundred  pounds  subscribed  will  evince  so  mnch  prac- 
tical good  done,  as  to  er:courage  the  accumulation  of  similar 
support.  A  call  was  made  on  l^unday  evening  last  for  a  parti- 
cular meeting  on  the  subject,  and  we  announce  in  answer  to  that 
call,  that  a  meeting  will  be  held  in  this  house,  62,  Fleet-street, 
on  Wednesday  evening  the  8th  of  April,  at  seven  o'clock,  for 
the  consideration  and  furtherance  of  the  projected  rent,  when  the 
Rev.  Robert  Taylor  vrill  address  the  company  present  on  its  great 
importance,  and  receive  from  any  friends  who  may  be  pleased  to 
attend,  any  suggestions  as  to  its  management  and  welfare,  as  well 
as  their  subscriptions. 

GOOD  FRIDAY. 

On  the  evening  of  this  day,  at  seven  o'clock,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Taylor  will  deliver  an  oration  to  the  subscribers  to  the  Infidel 
Rent,  on  which  evening  the  condition  of  admission  will  be  a  sub- 
scription to  the  rent. 

As  the  school-room  now  crowds  to  excess,  we  shall  make  all 
possible  arrangements  to  improve  the  scats,  and  we  are  put  under 
the  necessity  of  thinning  the  attendance,  by  putting  a  stop  to  all 
free-admissions.  The  entertainment  of  the  room  will  be  studi. 
ously  improved,  to  correspond  with  the  support  it  receives,  and 
we  trust  that  the  success  of  this  will  encourage  the  attempt  to 
open  others  of  the  kind.  In  this,  we  shall  hold  a  meeting  every 
Wednesday  evening,  so  long  asthe  Rev.  Robert  Taylor  and  Mr. 
Carlile  remain  in  town,  in  which  the  term  of  admission  will  be  a 
subscription  to  the  rent  or  one  shilling. 


THE  SAINTS  IN  A  PUCKER! 

On  Tuesday  morning  last,  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor  and  Mr. 
Carlile  attended  a  meeting  of  the  St.  Pancras  Bible  Society,  as 
has  been  mentioned  in  a  notice  of  the  School  of  Free  Discussion. 
They  had  no  idea  that  they  had  created  an  alarm,  or  that  they 
were  objects  of  terror  to  the  saints.  The  business  was  appointed 
to  be  commenced  at  twelve ;  and  they  were  surprised  to  find 
nothing  doing  until  one  or  near  one.  Mr.  Meux,  late  of  the  firm 
of  Meux,  Reid  and  Co.,  the  brewers  in  Liquor  Pond  Street,  camo 
up  to  Mr.  Carlile,  shook  hands,  and  congratulated  him  on  his 
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presence  at  a  Bible  Society  meeting.  Another  gentleman  joined 
Mr.  Meux,  and  a  pleasant  conversation  arose  about  the  bible  and 
religion. 

Air.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Carlile  exhausted  their  patience  and  left 
the  melancholy  scene  before  the  business  terminated.  No  anxiety 
or  interruption  of  proceeding  was  visible  to  them,  and  they  were 
not  a  little  astonished  the  next  morning  to  find  a  report  in  the 
papers  of  what  had  been  passing  at  Bow  Street  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  of  the  Bible  Society.  The  following  is  the  report 
in  the  Times,  religiously  glossed  with  a  few  lies. 

"  Yesterday^  Mr.  Halls,  the  sitting  magistrate^  was  applied  to 
by  a  person,  who  stated  that  he  had  been  sent  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  the  annual  meeting  of  which  was 
then  holding  at  the  Freemason's  Tavern,  Great  Queen-street,  to 
request  the  attendance  of  some  Bow-street  officers,  in  consequence 
of  the  intrusion  of  two  persons  into  the  room,  who  were  likely  to 
disturb  the  harmony  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Hall  replied,  that  if  the  meeting  was  composed  of  persons 
belonging  to  the  society,  the  individuals  who  had  intruded  unin- 
vited, might  be  compelled  to  withdraw;  for  which  purpose  an 
application  for  assistance  oug-ht  to  be  made  to  the  parish  officers, 
aod  not  to  those  of  the  police,  who  had  other  business  to  at- 
tend to. 

The  messenger  asked  if  the  parties  were  apprehended,  ought 
they  to  be  conveyed  to  this  office  ? 

Mr.  Halls  said,  1  shall  offer  no  advice  upop  that  subject.  \f 
the  parish  officers  take  the  persons  into  custody  it  will  be  on  their 
own  responsibility. 

The  messenger  then  withdrew,  and  in  about  a  quafter  ofan 
hour  returned  in  great  haste,  with  a  sealed  letter,  which  he 
handed  to  the  Magistrate.  The  letter  stated,  that  the  persons 
who  had  intruded  themselves  upon  the  meeting  were  "  Robert 
Taylor  and  Richard  Carlile,  the  Deists,"  and  as  their  presence 
there,  could  only  be  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  disturbance,  a 
request  was  added,  that  two  Bow-street  police  officers  might 
forthwith  be  ordered  to  attend.  The  letter  was  signed  by  a  Sir. 
Grove,  as  Secretary  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  Halls  declined  sending  officers  to  the  room,  for  the  purpose 
required,  and  repeated,  that  in  sucli  cases  the  proper  persons  to 
apply  to  for  assistance  were  the  officers  of  the  parish. 

It  appeared  that  these  persons  were  as  stated,  at  the  meeting. 
The  latter,  however,  remained  perfectly  quiet.  Mr.  Taylor  con- 
tented himself  with  taking  notes.  He  kept  his  hat  on  as  long  as 
^  stayed,  surrounded  by  some  of  his  unwashed  followers, 
who  vulgarly  followed  his  example,  not  only  in  remaining  un- 
covered, but  in  sneering  and  jesting  at  what  was  passing.  The 
meeting  was  chiefly  composed  of  ladies,  and  several  gentlemen 
from  different  parts  of  the  world,  spoke  in  succession,  in  suppor 
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of  the  society.  The  Right  Hod.  Charles  Grant,  M.P.  presided.. 
At  about  half-past  two  o'clock.  Mr.  Taylor  aod  Mr.  Carliie  left 
the  meeting:,  upon  which  a  great  number  of  persons  retired  also. 
One  of  the  officers  of  Bow-street  wfs  in  attendance,  in  the  eveDt 
of  a  disturbance.*' 

On  reading  this  report,  Mr.  Taylor  went  to  Bow  Street,  to 
com plainof  that  office  having  been  made  the  medium  of  this  insolt 
upon  him,  and  to  thank  Mr.  Halls  for  his  sound  discretion,  in  not 
sending  officers  where  they  were  not  likely  to  be  wanted.  Mr. 
Halls  was  not  sitting,  and  Mr.  Minshull  recommended  that  he 
should  call  the  next  day,  when  that  magistrate  would  be  sitting^. 
Mr.  Taylor  accompanied  by  Mr.  Carliie  called  at  the  office  on 
the  Thursday,  and  found  Sir  Richard  Birnie  with  Mr.  Halls.  Sir 
Richard,  with  his  expected  incivility,  was  for  refusing  to  hear  a 
word  upon  the  subject,  and  referred  the  case  to  the  newspaper 
editor.  Mr.  Halls  did  attend  to  the  application,  and  listened  to 
what  the  applicant  had  to  say :  of  which  the  substance  on  both 
days  was  this:  that  the  charge  of  indecorum  was  not  trpe,  inas- 
much as  the  coldness  of  the  room  required  the  wearing  of  the 
hat,  and  many  of  the  society  about  him  were  wearing  their  hats 
from  the  same  reason.  He  had  no  followers,  such  as  were  de- 
scribed in  the  paper  ;  nordid  he  offer  any  observations  beyond  the 
gentlemen  on  his  right  and  left.  That  he  did  not  leave.  Hie  room 
with  these  followers ;  for  he  selected  the  moment  of  a  number  of 
ladies  leaving,  to  leave  the  room  without  new  disturbance.  He 
could  not  suppose  his  presence  at  these  meetings  improper,  as  he 
had  the  purpose  of  writing  the  history  of  Christianity  down  to 
its  present  state,  and  wanted  to  make  observations  for  that  pur- 
pose. Being  under  recognizances  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand 
pounds,  he  wished  the  magistrate  to  say,  whether  those  recogni^ 
zances  could  be  possibly  endangered  by  his  intention  to  visit  all 
the  religious  meetings  within  his  convenience.  Mr.  Halls  said, 
they  may  or  may  not  be  in  danger,  according  to  circumstances. 
Mr.  Taylor  avowed  his  determination  to  visit  as  many  as  possible 
of  them,  and  wished,  through  that  means,  to  give  publicity  to 
his  intention.  He  had  prepared  a  book  ''  The  Diegesis,*'  which 
he  should  throw  down  in  challenge  to  every  Christian  society^ 
and  hoped,  as  he  was  not  disposed  to  break  the  peace,  be  might 
not  be'  insuKed  nor  be  made  the  means  of  its  being  broken, 
through  the  io^terate  malice  of  his  religious  enemies. 

The  report  of  the  proceeding  in  "  Morning  Chronicle/'  was 
strictly  correct;  that  in  the  ''Times"  was  most  religiously  false, 
in  all  that  was  said  about  followers.  The  trick  about  unwashed 
companions  is  the  old  trick  of  representing  those  who  advocate 
^easures  that  the  newspa]>ers  caqnot  afford  to  advocate.  For 
linstance,  the  "  Times"  has  now  running  after  it,  all  the  unwashed 
followers  of  reform,  of  the  late  queen,  and  of  Catholic  emanci- 
pation. 


But  what  »baU  we  say  of  the  eooduct  of  the  comniitte<!  of  ihit 
Bible  Society  -,  that  while  a  deputation  came  from  them  to  con- 
giatolaCe  Mr.  Carlile  on  his  appearance  at  a  Bible  Society  Meet- « 
iji^,  another  depotation  ran  off  to  Bow-street,  to  eet  officers  to 
remove  him !  This  was  the  character  of  religioushypocrisy^  in- 
deed! Traly  did  Mr.  Taylor  say  to  Mr.  Carlile^  *'oar  genius 
over-awed  them."  And  if  we  had  known  or  dreamt  of  their  fears, 
sorely  we  had  made  further  sport  of  them.  We  promise  the 
saiots  to  be  among  them^.on  all  occasions ,  but  wherever  we  can 
get  admittance^  we  will  announce  to  their  committees  before- 
baod  what  we  intend  to  do,  and  thus  give  them  fair  piay^  and  not 
take  the  poor,  timid,  godly  creatures  by  surprise. 

As  matters  have  gone  so  far,  we  will  announce,  that  Mr. 
Meaz  called  on  Mr.  Carlile,  on  Friday  last,  and  after  some  con- 
venation,  left  him  with  a  promise  to  select  the  most  able  o(  his 
leiigious  friends,  for  a  further  and  a  set  conversation. 

We  are  determined  to  shake  the  Christian  world,  and  by  the 
lid  of  a  rent,  similar  to  that  of  the  Catholic  rent,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  infidelity  and  proclaim  its  triumph  over  the  Christian 
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This  new  £lhrist  is  risen  !  We  have  truth  on  our  side,  and  that 
itwhat  the  Catholic  never  had.  We  must,  because  we  will, 
succeed,  with  boldly  and  honestly  wielding  such  a  weapon. 


THE  "DO     AS    YOU     WOULD    BE    DONE     UNTO" 
PRECEPT,  NOT  PRACTISED   BY    CHRISTIANS. 

It  will  be  a  seasonable  time  to  call  upon  the  reader  to  contrast 
the  opposite  conduct  of  the  Christians.  Abroad  they  most  impu- 
(ieotly  obtrude  themselves  upon  all  the  ceremonies  of  other  reli- 
fioDs.  At  home,  they  send  for  officers,  the  moment  they  see  an 
iofidel  among  them.  Abroad  they  can  interrupt  ceremonies  and 
eballeoge  discussion.  At  home,  they  think  it  horrible  to  be  in- 
terrapted,  and  dread  discussion*  Abroad,  among  a  conquered, 
illiterate  people,  they  are  saucy  teachers  At  home,  from  edu- 
cated men,  they  shrink  instinctively.  Whatever  they  may  be 
abroad,  at  home  they  are  Pagans,  Gentiles,  Savagest  Negroes, 
And  poor  benighted  human  nature.  The  following  slip  contrasted 
vith  the  conduct  of  the  Committee  of  the  St.  Pancras  Bible  So- 
ejcty,  will  corroborate  the  points  here  advanced. 
BANGALORE. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Campbell,  dated  Bangalore,  May 
12, 1828,  addressed  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  London  Missionary 

Society. 
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At  the  latter  end  of  Aprils  I  set  oot  on  a  toar,  ioieodiog  to 
Bpeodthe  week  in  the  country.  I  passed  the  day  ih  two  Tillage, 
which  1  had  visited  on  a  former  occasion,  preaching  and  testifying 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ ;  and  proceeded  iu  the  evening  to  Beg- 
goor,  where  we  arrived  before  sunset.  Just  as  I  alighted  at  tbe 
native  Choultry,  there  was  a  procession  of  heathens  carrying  an 
idol,  whose  worship  consists  in  ceremonies  of  a  most  abomioable 
nature.  I  went  out,  and  while  the  people  stood  with  the  image, 
I  addressed  them  on  the  awful  infatuation  and  wickedness  or 

f'ving  adoration  to  such  an  emblem  of  vileness  and  impiety.   As 
reasoned  with  them  on  the  sin  of  their  idolatry,  and  endea- 
voured to  vindicate  the  insulted  honour  of  Jehovah,  the  Braiiiniii 
who  had  been  at  the  expence  of  the  pageant,  manifested  displea- 
sure, and  ordered  the  musicians  to  proceed  in  their  march  of 
vanity  round  the  town.    This  circumstance,  however,  raij^ed  tbe 
curiosity  of  the  people,  and  drew  them  in  large  numbers  to  tbe 
Choultry,  where  they  heard  of  the  true  God  and  his  Son  Jesos 
Christ.  Till  nine  o'clock  they  crowded  the  place,  reasoning  with 
the  native  teachers  and  myself,  and  hearing  of  the  marvellous 
love  which  the  Saviour  had  manifested  to  mankind.    At  length  I 
became  fatigued,   advised  'them  to  think  on  what  they  had  heard, 
and  suggested  the  propriety  of  postponing  all  further  discussion  till 
the  morrow,  when  a  good  opportunity  would  be  afforded  them  to 
bring  forward  their  objections.     All  my  arguments  did  not  pre- 
vail on  them  to  depart,  and  as  I  knew  the  natives  will  seldom 
remain  when  Christians  pray,  I  proposed  to  offer  up  before  them 
our  evening  sacrifice,  and  led  the  devotions  myself;  but  to  tny 
surprise  they  all  remained,  and  conducted   themselves  with  great 
silence  all  the   time  of  prayer  ;  and  as  it  was  one  in  which  the 
speaker  was  enabled  to  pour  out  his  whole  soul  to  God  on  their 
account,  it  may,  perhaps,  by  some,  not  be  soon  forgotten.  They 
departed  well  pleased,  and  1  shortly  afterwards  retired  to  rest. 
Query.  In  what  instance  is  Jehovah  superior  to  Brania?    R.C. 


SEARCH  FOR  "  THE  IMMATERIAL  SUBSTANCE" 

AT  THE 

Royal  College  of  surgeons. 

I  Have  just  this  moment  returned  from  attending  an  inleresllno: 
lecture  on  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  brain,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Surgeon  Mayo,  who  explained,  and  certainly  demonstrated 
upon  prepared  specimens  the  decussation  of  nerves  in  transit, 
from  one  side  of  the  medulla-oblongata  to  the  other,  >There,as 
the  learned  lecturer  was  pleased  to  say,  "  they  receive  the  im- 
pressions of  that  immaterial  substance  from  which  their  functions 
are  derived."    Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  1  followed  the 
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example  of  my  brother^members  of  the  college,  in  stepping'  up 
to  the  table,  where  the  lecturer  was  condescendiogly  exhibiting* 
his  preparations:  and  as  1  distinctly  saw  the  brain,  and  the  me- 
dallae,  and  the  nerves,  and  the  decussations, — I  made  bold  to 
observe,  that  the  thing  I  wanted  to  see,  was  the  immateriiil  ^ui- 
st€Mce  from  which  their  function  was  derived.  Mr.  Surgeon 
Gathrie  took  the  gist  of  my  inquiry,  with  exquisite  good  hu- 
moar,  and  said  '^  he  feared  I  should  find  some  difficulty  in  getting 
a  sight  of  that  :'*  and  the  learned  lecturer  joined  in  the  ruse,  with 
an  excellent  evitation  that  **  it  might  very  easily  be  shewn  to 
any  person-who  had  a  mind  to  look  for  if  The  moral  of  the 
scene  was,  that  observations  of  this  sort,  fall  enpasaani,  to  fill 
op  a  sentence,  or  round  a  period,— not  to  arrest  attention.  How 
angry  would  a  priest  have  been  at  such  a  question  ? 

Robert  Taylor,  Surgeon. 
Thursday  evening,  six  o'clock. 


To  the  Editor  o/"  The  Lion/' 

Sir,— Inclosed  yoi\  have  1{.,  as  my  subscription  to  the  **  Infidel 
rent** — the  way  to  effect  our  mental  emancipation  is  to  give  infi- 
delity a  respectable  footing  in  society — i.e.  that  un66/t6/*in  the 
dogmas  of  superstition,  (which,  is  in  itself  worthy  of  all  respect,) 
may  cease  to  be  pointed  at  by  the  crafty  and  ignorant,  as  alien  to 
virtae  and  morality.  The  cause  has  of  late  rapidly  progressed ; 
bat  it  is  a  reproach  to  the  infidel  Community,  to  evince  the  apathy 
they  have  hitherto  done,  while  bold  and  honest  men  have,  with 
a  fortitude  beyond  admiration,  lifted  the  banner  of  ''  free  discus- 
sion" and  clung  to  it  (to  use  the  words  of  a  great  writer)  with 
"  a  virtuous  and  desperate  fidelity."  We  know  that  infidels  form 
a  lai^e  and  infiuential  body  among  the  intelligent  classes, 
and  that  "by  union,  open  and  avowed,  they  would  at  once  crush 
all  Christian  attempts  hi  persecution,  and  rid  themselves  of  that 
irksome  reserve,  and  vulgar  odium,  which  to  be  removed,  only 
require  to  be  combated,  while  such  as  are  circumstanced  so  as  not 
to  be  able  to  fall  into  the  ranks  of  the  vanguard,  have  by  sub- 
scribing to  the  "  infidel  rent*'  an  opportunity  of  pushing  on  the 
warfare  of  truth  and  reason,  from  behind  their  masked  battery, 
and  supporting  the  intrepid  volunteers  who  point  the  guns  and 
supply  the  match — trusting  that  the  trammels  of  bigotry  and  into- 
lerance may  be  speedily  unloosed,  and  the  lying  oracles  of 
*" faith**  put  to  eternal  silence. 

I  am,  &c.. 

One  of  your  Readers. 

*♦*  You  may  enter  the  subscription  as  from  "  Faithless." 
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THE   FIFTH    PROPOSITION  OF  THE  FRENCHMANS 

SPEECH, 
(Omitted  last  week  for  teatU  of  room,) 

Fifth,  that  every  honest  and  independent  being-,  who  can  do 
it,  should  trumpet  all  over  the  world,  by  speeches  as  well  as  by 
print,  and  hang^  in  the  drawing-  room  of  every  family,  the  follow- 
ing framed  words  :^ — 

HUNDREDS  are  dying  daily  for  misrepretenting  to  surgeons  and  phyii- 
dans,  the  true  site  of  their  sufferings,  and  for  being  treated  as  Itboaring 
under  lung^t  or  Uver  cemplaints,  Ac.  while  they  haTe  a  very  different  disetse, 
of  which  they  would  become  conscious,  if  they  had  followed  one  siogle 
course  of  anatomy,  and  thus  dnabled,  by  prompt  applications,  to  save  their 
I ires  I 

THOUSANDS  are  dying  daily  for  want  of  the  most  important  informa- 
tions respecting  every  thing  that  is  really  useful  or  detrimental  to  health ; 
and  especially  on  account  of  the  barbarous  custom  of  allowing  e?ery  dead 
body  to  decompose  in  the  earth,  to  the  great  nuisanea  of  the  living,  who 
breathe  such  poisonous  gases  (particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  church- 
yards) and  thus  depriving  surgeons  and  physicians  of  the  wonderful  sicill 
they  would  soon  acquire,  in  healing  every  possible  ditemse,  if  they  were  al- 
lowed to  examine  every  duetued  body  after  death  • .» 

By  such  shocking  prejudice  against  dissection,  many  unfortunate  mothwa 
have  seen  the  level  of  death  extended  successively  upon  the  most  numeroui 
and  lovely  famUy  !  and,  after  accompanying  their  last  beloved  teethe  grave. 
exhausted  with  sufferings,  they  pined  a  few  days  and  expired !  One  among 
others,  and  a  most  amiable  woman,  ioit  her  ninw  children,  by  tlie  most  extra- 
ordinary circumstance,  and  it  was  afterwards  discovered,  that  had  the  first 
been  dissected,  the  other  eight  would  most  positively  have  been  tgped!  0.  ye 
tender  mothers  who  have  lost  all,  or  part  of  your  dear  families  I  Ye  unforta- 
tunate  vioUms  of  abominable  superstitions,  who  were  it  not  for  it,  would  now 
enjoy  the  delightful  embraces  of  those  whoa  yon  mourn !  I  am  afraid 
to  awaken  your  bitter  regrets  by  these  lines,  for  I  myself,  in  writing 
them,  feel  my  heart  lacerated  and  my  eyes  full  of  tears,  spite  of  my  philo- 
pophy  I  But  let  not  such  feelings  be  lost  for  the  rising  generaUon. 

Let  cTery  mother  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  health  of  her  children,  and 
a  minu  e  journal  of  the  least  illness  of  any  of  them,  with  the  most  accurate 
description  of  medicines,  or  nutritious  substance.,  administered  to  the  patient ; 
and  if,  notwithstanding  her  tender  care,  the  child  should  die,  her  most  sa- 
CR.9  DUTY,  should  compel  her  to  send  for  an  able  surgeon,  and  be  in  the 
fr^^.'lfT?h  a"*"!  ^"'  *^'*  ^^  "^^"^^  investigate  moMt  carefully  the  true 
t™iv  J^^^^^^^^  ^  T'  "  '**"  ""  °^  *^**"~  *»  paiforming  his  awful  and 
truly  religious  task,  she  ought  not  to  allow  any  biVotted  friend  to  bewilder 
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bcr  rcsMD ;  sho  ought  to  follow  most  aoxloatly  Bach  an  oparmtioo,  which 
mj  safe  the  life  of  perhaps  many  other  human  beings.  She  ought  in  conse- 
Hnmce  to  be  opposite  to  the  surgeons,  reading  the  journal  of  the  illness,  or 
explaining  to  him  the  symptoms  she  might  hare  obserTed,  and  answering 
▼ith  aeoteness  and  presence  of  mind  to  all  his  questions. 

By  burying  a  child  without  surgical  examination,  eren  when  it  is  a  unique 
child,  a  mother  may  be  unknowingly  the  cause  of  many  murders.  The  death 
of Mch child  might  ha?e  been  owing  to  local  circumstances;  to  the  bad  qua- 
lity of  waters,  or  of  certain  food.  For  instance,  mushrooms,  a  certain  parsley 
(very  mach  lilce  the  common  one)  and  many  other  herbs,  certain  fishes  in 
inmmer  time,  and  a  great  number  of  other  substances,  are  violent  poisons  ; 
lopposing  the  death  of  the  child  is  owing  to  any  such  causes,  which  an  able 
nrgeon  would  have  found  out  immediately,  the  mother  herself,  through  igno- 
naee,  or  her  husband,  servants,  &c.  may  meet  with  the  same  fate  !  But  if  the 
dttth  of  the  child  is  owing,  as  many  are,  to  the  mischievous  drugs  adminis- 
tered by  rapacious  ignorant  quaclcs,  how  guilty  are  these  parents,  who,  by 
drying  their  children  without  surgical  examination,  prevent  thousands  of 
those  truly  lamentable  cases  from  coming  under  the  inspection  of  really 
identifle  men,  and  are  in  truth  the  indirect  causes  of  the  loss  of  so  many 
lives!! 

Ustly,  every  mother,  father,  or  lover,  who  shall  allow  any  MARRIAGE 
to  take  place  without  both  parties  (especially  the  bride)  having  previously 
followed  a  complete  course  of  anatomy  and  accouchement,  shall  be  guilty  of 
the  grossest  inconsistency,  and  be  answerable  for  the  mischiefs  whieh  gene- 
nily  arises  from  the  ignorance  of  the  present  youth  on  this  topic  of  vital 
iaportance.  They  shall  be  most  particularly  answerable  for  the  helpless 
state  and  imprudence  of  women,  during  their  gestations,  miscarriages,  or  par- 
taritions,  and  for  the  death  of  one  child  out  of  five,  at  least,  resulting  from 
tbeir  misgoTemment  in  the  rearing  of  new  horn  children,  of  which  it  is  im- 
postible  that  they  could  appreciate  the  fragility,  without  a  competent  study 

of  AVATOMT  \ !  ! 


IS  THERB  A  GOD? 


What  seek  ye  ?  Truth !  first  find  the  proper  guide. 
Nor  blander  on  in  error,  fear,  nor  pride ; 
With  cantions  Reason  seek,  and  then  decide. 
Is  there  a  God  ?  Old  Priestcraft  says  there  is. 
And  bids  as  worship ;  hat  the  god  is  hui 
His — the  vile  offspring  of  his  subtle  brain. 
By  which  he  liues^  by  which  he  does  maintain. 
His  cursed  inflaence  o'er  the  human  mind. 
By  Ignorance,  fear,  and  saperstitioh  blind. 
Reason  advances,  tests  the  idol,  see. 
The  lance  of  Truth  dispels  the  mammery. 
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And  thewt  this  vengefal,  blood-stainM  thing  \n,s  made 

To  serve  to  Priestcraft,  as  his  stock  in  trade. 

Is  there  a  God  ?     Hear  haughty  Po>ver  reply  : 

*'  Who  Priestcraft's  deity  shall  dare  deny, 

ff^e  have  decreed,  in  torture  let  him  die.** 

Is  there  a  God  ?    Hear  wealth  with  lardy  sides  : 

(A  world  of  care  has  he  for  all  besides. 

The  needy  circle  he  might  set  at  ease, 

Around  bis  dwelling,  if  he  did  but  please.) 

Hear  wealth :  "  There  is  a  God,  the  God  whom  priests 

Teach  us  to  worship :  all  who  doubt  are  beasts. 

What  would  the  nations  do  without  a  God  ? 

Justice  would  weep  o'er  power's  broken  rod. 

Subordination  would  no  more  be  known ; 

Nor  1  adorn  the  bench,  nor  George  the  throne. 

From  fear  of  God  set  human  nature  free. 

What  would  become  of  rank  and  property  ? 

Missions  1  help  to  pay,  that  GottM  own  word 

May  be  in  earth's  remotest  regions  heard  : 

Yea,  even  Apes  on  GotTs  own  word  shall  look.'* 

He  speaks,  exults,  and  lifts  a  printed  book ! 

Is  there  a  God  ?    The  philosophic  brun. 

Whose  axioms  are — what  it  must  needs  explain, 

Leads  on  its  puzsled  reader  thro'  a  maze 

Of  letter-press  by  such  surprising  ways; 

So  flower'd  with  verbiage,  and  so  lit  with  thought, 

The  tiring  traveller  wonders  how  'twas  wrought  : 

And  when  with  aching  eyes  and  dizzy  brain. 

And  blunted  penetration,  he  again 

Breathes  freely  in  the  air  of  common  sense, 

He  asks,  why  entered  he,  on  what  pretence  ? 

*'  Oh  for  to  learn  if  there's  a  God  or  not : — 

There  is— is  not ^by  God,  he  has  forgot  I 

Is  there  a  God  ?  let  Reason  be  our  gnide. 
Set  free  from  interest,  supentitton,  pride ; 
I  mean  not  Ood  in  a  religious  sense, 
Bat  a  First  Cause,  All-wise,  Intelligence; 
I  ask  the  free,  th'  informed,  the  man  of  sense. 
No  one  has  seen  him,  therefore,  who'll  reply? 
Since  who  asserts  there  t«,  may  tell  a  lie : 
Will  this  nuui,  that  man,  you,  my  may  deny  ? 
But  what  says  Reason !  judging  things  unknown 
By  things  we  know,  which  is  the  means  alone, 
By  which  their  truth  we  can  approximate ; 
Say  what  says  Reason  in  this  doubtful  state  ? 
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First  take  a  work  of  Man's,  a  watch  mil  do ; 

Examine  it,  aye,  look  it  thro*  and  thro*. 

Mark  well  its  order,  see  the  wond*roas  skill 

Of  spring  and  chain,  and  wheel  impelling  wheel ; 

Then  mark  this  order,  work  completion  ;  see. 

The  hand  is  round,  the  hour  is  mark*d,  'tis  three  ! 

By  this  completion,  what  do  we  ohtain  ? 

Important  knowledge ; — ^good,  an  end  we  gain ; 

Now  that  we  gain  this  end,  attain  this  good; 

What  are  the  means  by  Reason  understood  ? 

Completion,  order,  retrospectively ; 

Extend  this  view,  and  you  plainly  see 

Contrivance  and  design,  which  do  imply 

Intelligence,  or  truth's  itself  a  lie. 

Now  judging  That,  unknown,,  by  This  we  know. 

Is  there  a  God  ?  To  work  let  Reason  go. 

And  take  the  solar  system,  if  he  will ; 

A  flower  or  mite,  and  mark  the  wond'rous  skill 

With  which  the  flowing  blood  or  sap  appears 

In  these,  in  that  the  order  of  the  spheres ; 

See  the  great  ends,  this  order  doth  attain ; 

Then  will  he  call  it  chance,  or  say  'tis  vain  ? 

In  Nature's  works,  or  he  they  high  or  low. 

If,  then,  attainment  from  completion  floiv ; 

And  if  completion  does  from  order  spring. 

As  is  observed  in  man's  ingenious  thing ; 

Reason  will  find,  by  retrospective  view, 

Contrivance  and  design  ;  if  so,  'tis  true. 

We  must  a  Ghreat  1  ntelligence  infer 

In  Nature ; — ^be  God  then,  the  Mind  of  Her. 
Weshninster.  H.  M.  L. 

March  29,  1828. 


AJNSWER. 

If  if;  if  if;  if  if 
Man  steals,  he  is  a  thief. 
And  if  there  be  design. 
There  must  be  also  mind. 
If  mind  mu$t  be,  'tis  odd. 
How  it  can  form  a  god, 
Without  those  nerves  and  such 
Eyes,  ears,  taste  and  touch. 
And  the  cogitation 
That  is  mind's  creation. 

R.  C. 
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FIFTH    DISCOURSE, 

Delivered  before  the  Society  of  UDiversal  BeQevoleaee,  on 
Sunday,  August  27th,  1826 

On  Moral  Fortitude. 

By  th^  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  A.  B.,  Orator  of  the  Society. 


Men  and  Brethren. — Your  very  earnest  and  animated  atten- 
tion from  the  first  day  that  I  had  the  happiness  of  addressing-  yoa 
as  Members  of  the  Society,  or  Friends  to  the  principleM  of  uni- 
versal benevolence ;  (an  attention  so  honourable  to  yourselves 
and  of  80  deligrhtful  an  augury  in  promise  of  the  final  triumph 
of  those  principles,)  precludes  the  necessity  of  any  recapitulation 
on  your  account,  of  the  method  of  inculcation  through  which 
we  have  thus  far  proceeded. 

For  the  benefit  only  of  those  who  fall  in  now,  for  the  first 
time,  on  our  advanced  stage,  it  may  be  necessary  to  state,  that 
having  on  Sunday  last,  treated  of  the  means,  both  physical  and 
moral,  whereby  vigour,  tone,  and  strength  might  be  given  to  the 
intellectual  faculties  (and  consequently  to  the  moral  characters) 
of  men :  we  come  now  to  that  delicate  and  exquisite  line,  at 
which  the  physical  and  moral  faculties  (inseparably  interwoven 
in  the  plexus  of  their  origination)  bifurcate  into  their  distinctive 
characters ;  and  the  philosopher  becomes  competent  to  hang  the 
plummet  of  demarcation,  assigning  on  this  side,  what  the  nuKhine 
is,  by  the  idiosyncrasy  of  its  structure;  and  on  that  side,  what 
the  man  is,  as  the  creature  of  moral  instruction. 

The  first,  therefore,  of  all  virtues,-— the  first  appearance  of  a 
quality  in  man,  acquired  and  superadded  to  his  physical  anatomy, 
is  that  quality  which  we  call  Moral  Fortitude.  This,  there- 
fore, in  consecutive  order,  claims  the  present  place  in  our  tracta- 
tion:  and' under  favour  of  your  most  honoured  attention,  shall  be 
the  subject  of  the  present  discourse. 

The  word  fortitude,  like  that  which  is  almost  its  synonime, 
(virtue,)  takes  its  origin  in  a  term  expressive  of  physical  strength, 
or  power,  nsfortis  (strong,)  and  hence  fortitudo  (strength J  as 
peculiarly  predicted  of  the  mind:  and  virtus — from  vis,  (power 
or  force,)  and  vir,  (a  man)  indicative  of  the  kind  of  strength  and 
force  which  makes  man  what  he  is.  Undoubtedly,  therefore,  this 
is  not,  a  physical  strength  merely,  nor  attributable  merely  to  his 
physical  organization.  For  in  these  respects,  the  Lord  of  the 
creation,  must  yield  the  ascendancy  to  jlhe  thousandfold  strength 
of  the  Rhinoceros,  the  vaulting  spring  of  the  Tiger,  the  stu- 
pendous majesty  of  the  Elephant,  in  whose  despite,  nature  hath 
made  the  paragon  of  her  works,  a  monarch  of  all  the  weakest ; 
yet  of  all  the  Lord. 
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The  Doble  theorem^  therefore^  of  a  moral  capability  in  man, 
wbollj  distinct  from  the  physical  energies  of  muscles,  nerves,  and 
flxiews,  has  its  demonstration  in  every  work  of  art,  or  contrivance 
of  ingenuity  presented  to  our  observation.  While  the  condi* 
tion  of  a  more  helpless  and  infirm  infancy  than  attaches  to  an\ 
aher  creature,  through  which  the  human  animal  proceeds  to  his 
tardy  maturity,  is  pregnant  with  a  lesson  of  the  highest  moral 
advantage.  As  if  nature,  casting  her  brightest  material  into  her 
softest  mould,  had  designed  that,  taking  its  structure  only  from 
her  hand,  it  might  owe  its  perfection  to  itself  alone. 

And  so  taught  the  Roman  satirist,  whose  philosophy  was 
as  good — while  his  theology  could  not  possibly  be  worse 
than  that  of  the  best  theologians  and  philosophers  of  the 
present  day. 

"  H^  satis  est  orare  Jovem  qui  donal  et  aufert ; 
Del  vitam,  det  opes,  animam  sequam,  mi  ipse  parabo. 

Let  Jupiter  ffive  me  life  and  rueanM^ 

I  wiU  gite  myaelf  an  equal  mind. 

The  justice  of  the  sentiment,  (with  our  pardon  for  the  terms 
in  which  it  is  conveyed)  is  of  the  more  importance  to  be  incul- 
cated« inasmuch  as  the  prevalent  want  of  moral  fortitude  among 
men,  is  so  directly  attributable  to  the  more  mischievous  supersti- 
tion which  has  originated  and  consecrated  a  directly  opposite 
sentiment. 

Men,  having  been  most  preposterously  led  to  look  for  virtue, 
to  an  imaginary  source  of  it,  (from  whence  reason  would,  that  they 
should  have  looked  foijkiothing  at  all,)  have  been  rendered  thereby 
traitors  against  their  own  capabilities:  and  in  the  neglect  of 
what  they  could,  and  what  theymight  have  done  for  their  ovm  im- 
provement; by  the  perverted  application  of  their^energies,  weary- 
ing themselves  to  catch  the  moon*s  reflected  surface  from  off  the 
bosom  of  the  glassy  lake,  have  sunk  into  that  nerveless  impotency 
which  supposes  a  fatal  destination  of  man  to  troubles  which  his 
wisdom  might  avert,  or  his  courage  might  redress. 

The  distinctive  quality  of  fortitude  of  mind,  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  which,  to  m^n,  and  the  means  and  discipline  of  ac- 
<IQiring  and  improving  which  in  ourselves,!  am  now  to  illustrate, 
is  defined  by  the  illustrious  orator  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  the 
highest  authority  1  could  possibly  adduce,  either  on  this  or  any 
other  subject,  as  '*  thai  quality  which  is  ever  to  be  called  into 
action — in  grief  or  pain,  in  labour,  and  in  danger." 

Fortitado  omois  in  dotore,  in  labore;  aot  in  perienlo  spectatur. 

The  subjection  of  man  to  these  circumstances,  renders  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  moral  fortitude  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
his  ezbtence;  while  a  high  degree  of  it>  is  the  most  essential 
ornament  of  his  nature — ami  the  glory  of  his  character  as  a  man. 

No.  14.— Vol.  3.  2  F 
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There  was  Dothing  that  the  worthies  of  Oroeee  and  Rome 
were  so  ashamed  of,  as  to  be  fouDd  deficient  in  this  quality:^ 
nothing  of  which  they  were  so  ambitious,  (and  most  justly  and 
reasonably  so)  as  to  obtain  from  their  contemporaries  and  from 
posterity,  the  fame  of  having  excelled  in  it.  Hence,  in  their 
language  itself,  we  trace  the  inseparable  connection  of  riietoiic 
and  logic — so  they  spake,  because  so  they  reasoned. 

Ayjjpna,  manhood ;  and  viriliter  agere,  '*  to  act  like  a  man/' 
were  the  terms  by  which  they  expressed  the  virtue  oi  fortitude ; 
because  they  had  no  notion  that  a  man  conld  be  worthy  of  the 
name  of  man,  who  was  destitute  of  that  quality.  And  as  all 
other  virtues  suppose  and  imply  a  moral  strength  in  the  mind, 
whereby  it  makes  an  effort,  and  struggles  against  the  opposition 
of  circumstances  that  might  sway  it  into  vice ;  and  all  vice,  sop* 
poses  a  yielding  and  giving'Up  to  the  sway  of  those  circum- 
stances ;  so,  with  exceeding  propriety,  they  accounted  it  better  to 
die,  and  so  altogether  to  cease  to  be  a  man,  than  being  one,  to 
live  under  a  suspicion  of  wanting  that  character  of  fortitude, 
without  which,  there  can  be  no  virtue  present,  and  no  vice  absent 
from  the  mind. 

Though  the  quality  of  moral  fortitude  in  man,  cannot  well  be 
conceiv^  to  be  compatible  with  the  indulgence  of  any  vice,  or 
the  commission  of  crimes,  inasmuch  as  these  things  seem  to  origi- 
ginate  in  want  of  fortitude  to  have  persisted  in  a  magnanimous 
course  of  integrity  and  virtue ;  and  the  definition  of  Mr.  Ad- 
dison can  hardly  be  overthrown. 

**True  fortitade  is  seen  in  great  exploits. 

Which  jostiee  warrants  and  which  wisdom  guides  ; 

All  else  Is  towering  frenzy  and  distraction.'^ 

Yet  it  i^  no  less  true,  that  independently  of  the  character  of 
actions  in  which  it  may  be  called  into  exercise,  and  as  logicians 
say  **per  se*'  in  itself  alone  ;  whether  it  be  found  in  a  good  man, 
or  in  one  that  must  in  all  other  respects,  be  deemed  a  bad  one, 
fortitude  is  still  a  glorious  virtue  :  it  is  still  that  essentially  re- 
wardable  quality,  which  commands  our  admiration  in  whomso- 
ever found,  and  in  whose  honour,  fate  and  fortune  empty  their 
cornucopia,  before  the  feet  of  him  who  is  endued  with  it. 

'Tis  this  which  vindicates  nature's  justice  in  the  often  admired 
prosperity  of  very  bad  men,  and  the  successful  issue  of  evil  enter- 
prises. The  fortitude  therein  displayed,  the  fortitude  alone  was 
glorious,  and  fortune  gives  the  prize  to  <Aif,  as  a  stimulus  to  that 
energy  and  activity  which  is  of  the  nature  of  life  itself,  and 
without  which,  the  mere  passive  and  enduring  qualities  of  a 
beggarly  very-well^ort  of  virtue,  sink  into  inanity  and  use- 
lessness. 

Who,  but  almost  forgives  his  life  of  crime,  and  forgets  the  evil 
of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  when  he  contemplates  the 
fortitude  of  the  Spaniard  Cortee,  on  the  Mexican  tower,  flinging 
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ftvm  tbeir  daspefato  grasp*  the  youths  that  bad  sought  to  throw 
him  over  the  battlemrats,  and  perish  in  his  fall?  What  heart  bvt 
swells  with  admiratioii  of  the  triumph  of  his  nature's  fortitude, 
ereo  in  the  Roman  tyrant^  who  amidst  his  deepest  consciousnefis 
of«»rioie,  oould  yet  avert  the  stroke  of  justice  and  paralyze  the 
uplifted  arm  of  the  executioner,  with  the  sudden  thunder  of  his 
magnanimity ;  "  slave !  hast  thou  the  audacity  to  think  of  killing 
CAioe  Marius  V 

Who  can  withhold  the  meed  of  honour,  (even  while  he  sighs 
for  the  error  of  its  mis-direetion,)  from  the  magnMiinuty  of  the 
Swedish  Charies  the  12th,  a  man  who  wanted  but  the  reotifica- 
tioD  of  the  index ;  upon  spring  enough  to  have  been  all  th^  maji 
•hottld  be, 

^  A  frame  of  tdamsnt,  a  soal  of  fire. 
No  dangers  fright  bim,  and  no  labonrs  tire; 
0*er  loYe,  o'er  fear,  extends  bis  wide  domain, 
Uncouquered  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  paiu«*' 

Compare  to  these  examples,  evil,  wild  and  misdirected  as  their 
fortitude  was,  the  best  merit  that  you  can  ascribe  to  all  the  e^ 
at-home,  and  lie^down-and-die  virtue,  called  patience,  sudmis-  ' 
9ion,  and  reeignationi  so  convenient  to  be  inculcat^  on  the 
many,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  security  to  the  ascendancy  of  the 
few ;  that  spiritual  masonry  for  chisselling  the  blocks  and  stones 
of  society,  into  pedestals  for  gods  and  tyrants ;  and  you  will 
instantly  acquit  the  justice  of  the  eterncd  law  of  our  existence, 
which  rewards  energy  of  character,  in  whomsoever  found  ;  which 
bas  called  man  to  action,  and  made  his  life  itself,  and  his* 
sovereignty  over  the  infinite  calamities  of  his  situation,  to  be 
held  o^y  by  right  of  conquest ;  'tis  the  bargain  of  creation,  a 
kacd  bargain,  1  grant  ye ;  but  if  you  don't  like  it,  why  ^  '^  • 
Vm  not  going  to  tell  you  hbw  you  can  mend  it. 

That,  this  siibjectness  to  necessities  which  call  the  virtue  of 
fortitude  into  action,  should  never  be  considered  as  in  itself  an 
evil,  nor  even  as  a  defect  in  the  constitution  of  things ;  was  inge* 
niously  taught  by  the  ancient  allegorists,  who  represented  the 
supreme  ai^  almighty  Jupiter,  as  himself  subject  to  such  necea- 
dty.  In  all  the  plenitude  of  his  happiness  and  his  omnipotence, 
he  had  a  vixen  of  a  wife  to  deal  with,  aiul  asetof  sancy  gods 
that  took  him  by  his  everlasting  beard,  and  shook  his  throne. 

Wisdom  wdin  jus^y  held  to ^  be  the  result  of  experience,  and 
^trhie,  could  only  manifest  her  divinity  *in  conflict  against  the 
foroeof  opposing  diflBculties,  acerbities  and  sorrows.  Her  voice 
to  all  the  sons  of  men  was  well  and  nobly  symbcdised  in  the  ad^ 
Maition  of  the  oracle. 

"Vlvite  fortes, 
Fortiaqne  adversis  opponlte  peetora  rebns.** 
XiM/  at  SroM  men,  and  agakut  adattte  tkimgt  cppoteHmti  UarU! 

8o  the  divine  Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  first  daughter 
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of  the  almighty  thiinderer,  spraDg  from  the  conception  of  his 
brain,  of  which,  it  could  only  be  delivered  by  the  rough  mid- 
wifery -of  Vulcan's  sledge  hammer. 

The  fable,  this  great  truth  involving,  that  wisdom  owes  ite 
•existence  to  a  neeeaaity  of  action  :  that  His  from  the  opposition  of 
things  most  hard  to  bear,  and  of  most  unsightly  aspect,  she  takes 
the  polish  of  her  refulgent  shield  and  appears  in  armour  cap^'P^9 
in  indication  that  knowledge  is  power;  a  power  superior  to 
fate  itself,  and  invincible  as  the  god  from  which  she  sprang. 

And  owing  perhapsfiti&to  this  great  economy  and  counsel  of 
nature,  that  those  who  have  been  entitled  to  be  considered,  as  the 
goocf* add  the  great  among  mankind,  have  seldom  or  never  arisen 
from  among  the  sons  and  daughters  of  prosperity.  Circumstances 
of  ease  and  affluence,  though  there's  nobody  who  would  not  be  in 
them,  if  he  might  carve  for  himself,  are  traitors  to  virtue;  they 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  induce  a  palsy  on  the  mind ;  to  para- 
lize  its  energies,  and  stupify  its  conceptions. 

Are  mankind  to  be  improved  ?  is  the  tone  of  public  virtue  to  be 
exalted?  Are  great  and  good  and  philosophical  objects  to  be 
promoted?  and  was  it  ever,  or  will  it  ever  be,  the  turtle-eaters 
that  will  lend  any  help?  No,  never.  It  is  well  enough  and  vir- 
tue enough  for  them,  when  they  eat  their  turtle,  and  let  virtuous 
men  alone. 

**  Dim  lights  of  life  that  burn  a  length  of  years, 
UieleM  and  vain,  as  lamps  ioaepalihres." 

The  very  condition  of  tenure  upon  which  man  occupies  his  es- 
tateof  life,  makes  suffering  necessary.  Nor  is  it  in  the  power  of 
imagination,  to  describe  an  Elysium,  no,  not  a  heaven  itself,  in 
which  there  should  not  be  something  to  be  endured,  as  well  as 
4o  be  enjoyed :  and  perchance,  much  more  to  be  endured  thnn  to 
be  enjoyed. 

All  the  comforts  and  securities  of  life  are  so  many  trophies  of 
the  triumphs  of  the  mind.  The  zest  of  enjoyment  which  they 
eommunicate,  is  derived  solely  from  the  testimony  which  they 
afford  to  the  power  of  roan  over  the  difficulties  of  his  circum- 
stances. 

•  It  is  our  possession  of  this  power,  which  make  us  men.  It  is 
our  perception  of  the  g^at  extent  to  which  we  possess  this  power, 
that  alone  can  make  us  great  men.- 

A  man's  adversities,  and  calamities  in  life,  will  indeed  enforce 
a  necessity  of  patience  upon  him,  and  buckle  on  him  a  habit  of 
enidnmnce,  with  how  ever  ill  a  grace  it  may  sit  on  him.  But  'tis 
the  4Horal  fortitude  which  the  mind  may  acquire  as  the  result  of 
its  perception  of  the  dignity  and  fitness  of  it,  to  its  character  and 
condition,  which  alone  is  virtue. 

The  feeble  and  enervated  creatures  of  superstition  and  luxury, 
(which  are  the  parents  of  the  whole  family  of  such  creatures,) 
whose  names,  affright  us  every  day  in  the  dismal  catalogue  of 
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horrible  crimes  and  dreadful  Buicides,  are  the  victtms  of  that  want . 
of  fortitude,  which  they  have  only  wanted,  (I  pray  ye  observe^) 
because  they  were  never  taught  it  at  all:  and  because  .their  reli- 
gion taught  them  the  direct  contrary. 

Look  at  it !  look  at  it !  and  wonder  not  at  the  crimes  and 
miseries  of  men ;  but  pity  insulted^  degraded,  sacrificed  huma- 
nity !  The  word  fortitude^  occurs  not  once  in  all  the  legends  of 
superstitious  inculcation  ;  'tis  not  in  the  vocabulary  from  first  to. 
last ;  there  is  no  name  for  it;  no  idea  parallel  to  it ;  nothing  like 
it;  though  it  be  the  first  of  all  virtues,  the  basis  of  all  morality, 
the  strength  of  man's  character,  and  the  essential  glory  of  his 
nature. 

The  creature,  man,  by  nature  formed  for  great  and  noble  da-' 
rifig,  to  be  master  of  his  own  destinies,  to  know  no  equal  among 
other  species,  and  no  superior  among  his  own,  is  by  the  influence 
of  a  superstitious  education  trained  to  be  a  coward,  and  then  sent 
to  sea  a  poor  broken  hearted  fool,  that  willcatch  cold  if  it  rains, 
say  his  prayers  in  the  breeze,  and  cut  his  throat  in  the  storm. 
Resignation  to  the  will,  that  wills  he  knows  not  what,  submission  to 
wrongs  whose  very  intensity  was  nature's  pull  at  his  heartstrings 
to  bring  him  into  the  field  to  redress  them,  quailing,  fainting^ 
praying,  and  eating  fish  on  Fridays,  are  his  virtues.  Somethiog 
to  be  grasped  at  in  the  clouds,  and  which  nobody  is  to  get  but 
liimself,  is  the  proposed  object  of  his  ambition.  Fear  and  trem- 
bling are  the  discipline  by  which  he  is  to  win  it. 

.And  shall  we  wonder  that  the  creature  of.  such  a  training, 
should  be  found  unable  to  bear  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune?  Or 
are  we  to  be  surprised  at  the  frequent  commission  of  unreasonable 
deeds,  by  men  in  whom  the  power  of  reason  had  beenso  houghed 
and  ham-strung,  as  that  it  must  needs  be  too  lame  to  escape 
from  diflSculties,  and  too  weak  to  stand  up  against  theml 

Their  want  of  fortitude  to  have  persisted  in  those  habits  of  in- 
dustry, and  in  that  reasonable  and  honourable  conduct,  by  which 
at  least  vicissitudes  of  fortune  are  rendered  less  likely  to  happen., 
or  certainly  less  grievous  when  they  do  happen,  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  their  ill  draining. 

.  He  who  in  the  contemplation  of  any  possible  change  of  circum- 
stances, in  the  loss  of  all  things,  which  retaining  liis  physical 
powers,  a  roan  could  lose,  and  who  in  his  reduction  to  a  state  of 
nature,  would  conceive  himself  to  be  incompetent  to  the  preser- 
vation of  his  own  existence,  or  impelled  on  the  necessity  of  com- 
mitting what  under  those  circumstances,  would  be  a  dishonourable 
act,  has  had  no  education  at  all,  or  (what  is  worse  than  none,)  a 
bad  and  wicked  one.  For  surely  not  to  have  learned  how  to 
live,  is  to  be  in  the  very  depth  and  profundity  of  ignorance,  imd 
to  have. need  to  go,to  school  again,  even  to  the  mere  intelligent 
fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  more  rational  beasts  of  the  field. 
The  overgrown  child  who  losing  the  gilded  bauble  that  had 
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aamied  his  vaDity,  or  apprebendiDg  that  be  amy  one  day 
to  wear  less  Mimptaooa  apparel  than  his  claims  on  society  mig'ht 
challenge^  would  forthwith  give  up  all  for  lost,  and  fly  at* once  to 
one  or  other  of  the  villainlslast  rescources— drunkenness,  suicide, 
or  superstition;  may  boast  the  name  of  man  indeed,  but  has  for- 
feited his  claim  upon  the  title. 

For  to  be  a  man  indeed,  is  to  know  how  to  suffer  like  a  man,  to 
bearany  change  of  fortune,  or  poverty,  pain,  or  sorrow,  like  a 
man ;  and  to  act  so  under  all  circumstances,  as  that  with  di»^ 
honor  it  shall  not  be  in  the  power  of  fate  itself  to  tax  us,  and  our 
bright  honor  kept  untarnished,  will  light  up  confidence  in  the 
countenance  and  cheerfulness  in  the  hWt,  in  fortune's  darkest 
day. 

In  the  extreme  cases  of  entire  want  of  fortitude,  and  the  fatal 
issues  to  which  they  lead,  we  must  indeed  all  admit  a  more  than 
sufficient  apology  from  the  sinking  and  breaking  down  of  the  mind 
itself.  Who  may  condemn  actions  which  the  mind's  intention 
hath  not  seemed  to  guide ;  or  blame  the  darkness,  when  life's 
candles  are  burnt  out  ? 

But  if  the  cause  even  of  these  dread  catastrophes,  had  been 
met  in  the  more  distant  stages  of  its  coming  on,  it  would 
have  been  within  the  power  of  moral  suasion  to  have  averted  its 
effect 

The  timely  suggestions  of  a  friend,  in  friendly  admonition  of  the 
first  symptoms  of  our  declining  fortitude,  will  ever  be  competent 
^to  recall  the  mind  to  its  proper  pitch  of  tone  and  vigour,  and  thus 
*to  ensure  its  continuing  health.  For  it  is  not,  indeed,  it  is  not 
within  the  power  of  man  to  oppose  himself  to  the  influence  of 
moral  instruction, kindly,  affectionately,  and  benevolently  offered; 
and  in  the  offering  of  which,  he  shall  have  reason  to  judge  that 
his  advantage  is  earnestly  proposed,  his  happiness  fervently 
desired. 

And  with  such  cheerful  hope  of  sharing  in  the  improvement  of 
the  ideas  I  have  suggested;  and  of  which  improvement  none 
hath  more  need,  if  your  honoured  apprehensions  rest  with  mine, 
in  a  conviction  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  moral  fortitude  to  man, 
your  ^foodness  will  allow  my  respectful  suggestion  of  the  means 
and  discipline  whereby  you,  whereby  we,  may  acquire  and 
^arge  in  ourselves  this  basis  and  fulcrum  of  all  virtues. 

Men  and  Brethren  !  In  order  to  acquire  an  habitual  fortitude  ol 
mind,  and  to  render  it,  (as  we  very  well  may,)  the  abiding  cha- 
racteristic and  ruling  principle  of  our  coDstitution,we  should  I  opine, 
collect  our  winter's  fuel  in  our  summer's  day.  We  should  bring  our 
intellectual  panoply  into  pliancy  and  use,  by  the  exercise  of  it  on 
the  minor  and  continually  recurring  occasions  of  every  day's 
history,  in  which  no  very  great  exertions  of  it  are  called  for;  and 
yet,  from  o«r  neglect  of  it  in  one  instance  after  another,  it  grows 
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nuty  in  oor  hands,  and  may  oonsequently  come  to  fail  us  when  we 
•hall  have  need  to  put  it  on  ib  rig-ht  earnest. 

'Tis  of  most  ill  augory  to  the  chance  of  ever  attaining  the  most 
noble  virtne  of  fortitude,  to  suffer  ourselves  continually  to  be  beaten 
from  oar  outposts,  and  to  be  making*  surrenders  and  concessions 
every  day,  to  those  unworthinesses  and  indignities,  those  ten 
thousand  trifling  things,  which  are  done  and  suffered  without  the 
mind's  allowance,  merely  because  they  were  deemed  trifling; 
whose  separate  speck  of  tarnish  seemed  not  to  dim  our  shield, 
bat  whose  accumulated  canker  erodes  it  through  and  through, 
and  oxydizes  its  seveiifold  plate,  into  leaf  and  tin-foil. 

Next  then  to  the  supreme  consideration  of  a  due  attention  to 
the  mind's  physical  health,  (a  consideration  absolutely  supreme, 
and  which  ought  to  be  predominant  with  us  above  all  considera-* 
tions  whatever,)  we  shall  acquire  the  highest  attainable  degree  of 
fortitude  of  mind,  by  calling  our  fortitude  into  exercise  and  action 
on  all  occasions.  By  removing  from  ourselves,  and  ever  holding 
in  the  most  sovereign  contempt  and  scorn  all  those  ideas  and  con- 
ceits which  tend  to  humiliate  us,  to  cheat  us  into  a  subscription  to 
oar  own  dishonor  and  bow  us  to  the  yoke  of  priests  and  tyrants. 
And  in  the  place  of  these.  We  should  substitute  those  delightful 
and  encouraging  views  of  our  condition,  which  the  truest  philo- 
sophy will  be  found  to  authorize  ;  transferring  all  the  pleasant 
ideas  we  can,  to  the  situation  in  which  chance  has  thrown  us ; 
catching  the  secret  of  knowing  how  to  be  happy  when  we  have 
reason  to  be  so;  and  when  that  reason  shall  cease,  fas  'tis  but  fair 
it  should  do)  we  shall  have  acquired,  a  strengtn  of  fortitude 
sofficient  to  throw  defiance  in  the  teeth  of  fate,  and  to  say  to  it 
with  the  noble  victim  of  a  glorious  cause :  — 

**  Beat  tyraot  on  the  body  of  Andronicas, 
Himself  tboa  canst  not  hurt.** 

Allow  me  to  repeat  this  method  of  moral  culture.  We  shall 
acquire  if  we  have  it  not — we  shall  increase  and  strengthen  it  in 
ourselves,  if  we  have  it. 

1.  By  attention  to  the  mind's  physical  health. 

2.  By  calling  our  fortitude  into  exercise  and  action  on  all 
occasions. 

8.  By  abstracting  ourselves  from  all  ideas  and  associations, 
which  are  subversive  of  it. 

4.  By  seeking  and  consulting  those  which  are  congenial 
to  it. 

This  is  the  discipline  of  virtue — this  is  the  road  to  happiness^ 

1.  The  mind's  physical  health,  which  is  necessarily  the  spring 
and  only  fountain  head  of  all  its  capacities  of  moral  excellence, 
will  be  best  consulted  by  cultivating  in  ouraelves  a  love  of  the 
world,  and  of  all  the  good  people  and  good  things  that  are  in  the 
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tfaoM  two  Datural  ones ;''  foot  unfortmiatelyy  we  have  estabUshed 
a  T«itD,  and  this  third  limit  is  oom pbtition.  We  will  now 
endeavour  to  show,  that  competition  is  the  limit  of  prodoc^ 
tion.— 

"Dhder  onr  present  commercial  arrangements,  the  prodac^on 
of  wealth  is  limited  by  the  demandi  which  there  is  for  it.  The 
consumers  of  goods  usually  apply  for  them  to  the  retail  venders 
ofthem,  and  the  quantity  of  goods  a  retail  tradesman  hoys,  is 
invariably  regulated  by  the  quantity  he  expects  to  sell ;  in  other 
words,  by  the  quantity  he  expects  a  demand  for  in  his  shop.  In 
the  manufacturing  of  goods,  men  are  invariably  regulated  by  the 
same  principle. 

'Mt  never  enters  into  the  calculations  of  manufacturers,  how 
much  cloth  would  be  required  to  supply  the  wants  of  mankind. 
It  never  forms  any  part  of  their  business  to  ascertain  how  many 
coats  the  whole  population  ought  to  be  supplied  with,  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  and  how  much  cloth  would  be  required  to  make 
them ;  neither  do  they  ask  themselves,  how  much  cloth  they 
have  the  power  of  making. 

'*  All  they  ask,  all  they  require  to  know  is,  htno  m%ick  doth  they 
can  dispose  of  at  a  profit ;  how  much  will  stock  the  shops  and 
warehouses  of  their  customers ;  in  other  words,  how  much  it  is  ^ 
probable  there  will  be  a  demand  for.  It  is  this,  and  this  alone, 
which  regulates  production.  When  more  is  produced  than  there 
is  a  demand  for,  the  market  is  said  to  be  over  stocked i  and  when 
there  is  less  produced  than  there  is  a  demand  for,  the  market  is 
aaid  to  be  under  stocked ;  without  the  least  regard  either  to 
the  satisfaction  of  our  wants,  or  to  the  extent  of  our  power  of 
production. 

'*  If  then  production  is  limited  by  demand,  the  next  enquiry  that 
arises  is,  what  is  it  that  limits  demand  ? 

**  We  reply,  that  the  demand  for  wealth,  (that  is  the  goods  of 
Hfe)  is  limited  by  oompbtition  between  man  and  man.*' 

To  develope  your  views  more  completely,  you  proceed  to  exa- 
mine, how  it  is  that  competition  limits  demand,  1st,  in  the 
working  class ;  2Qd,  in  the  commercial  class;  3rd,  in  the  class 
that  derive  their  incomes  from  the  rent  of  houses,  and  interest  of 
money.  In  order  that  my  readers  may  be  in  full  possession  of 
your  views,  I  shall  extract  whatyou  have  remarked  under  each  of 
these  heads. 

**  And  first,  let  us  examine  its  influence  on  the  working  class  ; 
no  person,  dependant  solely  on  bis  labour  for  subsistence,  can 
obtain  more  wealth  th%n  his  labour  will  enable  him  to  purchase. 
Now  the  quantity  of  wealth  wiiich  a  working  man  receives,  is 
always  the  least  that  his  labour  can  be  purchased  for ;  and  the 
reason  why  he  does  not  obtain  twice  the  quantity  he  obtains  at 
present,  is,  because,  if  he,  an  individual,  were  to  demand  it,  smd 
refuse  to  work  for  a  less  quantity,  he  would  be  thrown  oat  of  em 
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ployneaC  aHogvlher,  by  another  iacttftifaml  olferifi^  to  do  the 
lane  work  for  the  quantity  now  ^ ven,  or  io  other  wonb,  by  ano* 
tfaer  iodindoal  competing  with  him.  .     . 

''It  iBy  therefore^  oompetition  which  rednoea  to  the  h>we«t 
term  the  qoanttty  of  wealth,  obtained  by  the  workinic  class.  Such 
of  them  as  are  unable  to  obtain  employment  being  stiU  candidates 
for  employment,  will  ever  under  such  a  system  of  individual  com* 
petition,  have  the  efTect  of  keeping  down  the  quantity  obtained 
bj  the  mass,  to  that  portion  which  is  just  sufficient  to  support  life, 
and  ooDtiuue  their  race ;  and  if  they  hope  ever  to  rise  above  this 
rtsndard,  while  commerce  is  conducted  upon  its  present  princi- 
ples, they  hope  for  that  which  they  never  can  obtahi  for  any  con- 
siderable length  of  time  together/' 

it  is  no  doubt  undeniable,  that  the  quantity  of  wealth  which  a 
working  man  receives,  is  always  the  leaat  that  his  labour  can  be 
purchased  for,  but  it  is  equally  undeniable,  that  it  is  the  most  that 
be  can  sell  his  labour  for.  While  we  allow  that  *'  if  an  individual 
labourer  were  to  demand  twice  the  quantity  that  he  obtains  at 
present,  and  to  refuse  to  work  for  a  less  quantity,  he  would  be 
thrown  out  of  employment  altogether,  by  another  individual 
offeringtodothe  same  for  the  quantity  nowg]ven,or  in  other  words, 
by  another  individual  competing  with  him ;"  we  must  also  allow 
that  if  an  individual  employer  were  to  requite  his  labourers  to 
work  for  half  the  quantity  that  they  obtain  at  present,  and  to 
fefose  to  pay  a  greater  quantity,  he  would  l>e  totally  deprived  of 
bis  labourers  by  another  individual  offering  to  employ  them  for 
the  quantity  now  given,  or  in  other  words, ''  by  another  individual 
competing  with  him.**  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  to  be  no  more 
troe  to  say,  that  competition  reduces  to  the  lowest  term  the  quan-^ 
tity  of  wealth  obtained  by  the  working  class,  than  it  would  be  to' 
lay,  that  competition  raises  this  quantity  to  the  highestterm.  You 
will,  1  am  sure,  excuse  me  for  imagining,  that  you  yourself  enter- 
tarn  some  hirking  doubt  of  the  truth  of  your  own  conclusion,  by 
the  care  yon  have  taken  to  follow  that  conclusion  up  by  a 
reference  to  the  supernumerary  candidates  for  employment,  keep- 
ing down  by  their  competition  the  quantity  obtained  by  the  mass. 
Supernumerary  labourers  would  produce  such  an  effect  by  com- 
petition; but  supernumerary  employers  would  produce  an  oppo- 
site effect,  and  by  competition  also.  Competition  being  then  the 
means  of  producing  such  contrary  effects,  according  to  the  set  of 
circumstances  with  which  it  is  allied,  is  it  altogether  fair  to 
charge  this  principle  with  the  guilt  of  reducing  the  great  bulk  of 
mankind  to  the  lowest  state  of  misery  ? 

I  have  a  word  or  two  more  of  complaint  against  your  last  para- 
graph. You  say, ''  such  of  them  as  are  unable  to  obtain  employ- 
ment, will  ever,  under  such  a  system  of  individual  competition, 
have  the  effect  of  keeping  down  the  quantity  obtained  by  the 
ipass,  to  that  portion  which  is  just  sufficient  to  support  life  and 
continue  their  race.'' 
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It  would  bie  more  comfomiable  to  my  notions  to  saj,  tbateom* 
petition  tends  to  place  all  men  on  a  level,  making  allowance,  u 
far  as  wag-es  are  concerned,  for  the  strength,  sufferings,  skill  and 
continoity  of  exertion,  &c., required  in  different  employments^ 

In  competing  with  one  another,  labourers  are  naturally  on  the 
look-out  to  obtain  as  high  wa^ges  as  possible,  and  onlv  pat  op 
with  reduced  wages,  when  higher  wages  are  not  within  their 
reach.  Let  us  suppose  that  by  the  general  competition  of  mas- 
ters and  workmen,  wages  are  settled  at  a  certain  rate,  and  that 
afterwards  by  an  influx  of  additional  labourers  into  the  market, 
without  any  corresponding  increase  of  employment,  wages  should 
fall ;  would  it  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  competition  caused 
this  fall,  or  that  the  additional  supply  of  labourers  caused  it ?— 
Again,  if  owing  to  an  addition  to  the  quantity  of  employment, 
arising  from  the  large  profits  and  consequent  savings  of  the  mas- 
ters, while  no  corresponding  increase  of  labourers  is  at  haod, 
wages  rise;  is  it  not  more  to  the  point,  more  intelligible,  to  attri- 
bute this  rise  of  wages  to  the  increase  of  employment,  than  to 
competition? 

I  have  not  the  remotest  idea  of  disputing  the  tendency  in  wages 
to  sink,  to  that  portion  ''which  is  just  gufficieni  to  support  life  and 
continue  the  race.**  But  what  is  sufficient?  Shall  we  consult  the 
Irish  peasant?  the  Sussex  labourer?  the  weaver?  or  the  skilled 
artizan  ?  I  earn  30  shillings  a  week,  and  my  father  earned  the 
same  before  me.  Our  family  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  always 
lived  comfortably.  The  desire  to  continue  to  live  so,  kept  me  at 
home  a  single  man,  till  within  these  few  years,  and  keeps  my 
brothers  single  at  this  time.  Had  wages  in  our  line  of  business 
risen,  I  should  probably  have  married  earlier,  and  my  brothers 
would  probably  be  fathers  of  families  also.  Thus  you  can  hardly 
fail  perceive  it  is  the  tendency  in  our  species  to  increase  and 
multiply,  and  not  competition  <nhat  reduces  us  to  that  portioa 
which  is  just  sufficient  to  support  and  continue  the  race*/'  the 
amount  of  this  sufficiency  being  regulated  according  to  the  no- 
tions prevalent  in  different  individuals  and  different  classes. 

At  the  risk  of  being  prolix,  I  must  still  add  a  few  remarks  upon 
this  your  first  division.  You  say  that  the  cause  (leaving  your 
readers  to  infer  that  you  mean  the  only  cause)  why  the  labooriog 
man  does  not  obtain  twice  the  wages  that  he  obtains  at  present  ii 
*'  competition."  But  even  by  your  own  shewing,  competition  can 
operate  in  this  way  only  when  there  are  labourers  "  unable  to 
obtain  employment  and  still  candidates  for  employment  ;*' and 
you  have  failed  to  shew  that  the  existence  of  these  extra  labourers 
is  attributable  to  competition.  Till  you  have  done  this,  however, 
your  chargie  against  competition  must  remain  unproved.  Allow 
me  DOW  to  call  your  attention  to  what  you  admit  as  one  of  ihe 
natural  limits  to  the  production  of  weafth,  "  the  exhaustion  of 
our  productive  powers,"  by  whicb  of  course  you  mean  **the 
impossibility  of  adding  to  our  productive  powers.'*    Supposing 
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then,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  we  were  to  sacceed  in 
bamshhigr  competition  from  the  world ,  and  that  the  tiine  had 
arrived  when  it  was  impossible  to  increase  our  productive  powers, 
and  supposing*  also  that  the  proportion  between  the  quantity  of 
wealth  and  the  population  to  be  supported,  were  such  as  to 
enable  that  population  to  exist  in  the  state  of  the  greatest  con- 
ceivable happiness,  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  under  such 
circumstances,  in  order  to  secure  the  continuance  of  such  happi-> 
oess,  all  further  increase  of  population  must  be  prevented. 
GraDting  this,  you  must  also  grant,  that  if  the  increase  of  pro- 
ductive power,  instead  of  being  exhausted,  proceed  at  a  very  alow 
rate,  the  increase  of  population  must  be  slow  in  proportion,  or  a 
difflinution  of  happiness  will  be  the  inevitable  consequence. 
Granting  this,  you  must  also  grant,  if  there  be  a  tendency  in 
population  to  increase  faster  than  the  increase  of  productive 
power,  that  the  increase  of  population  must  be  completely  brought 
Qoder  the  contronl  of  reason,  if  we  wish  the  continuance  of  our 
happiness  to  rest  on  a  sure  foundation.  You  must  admit  all  this, 
aod  all  that  I  shall  contend  for,  and  for  this  1  must  contend^ 
even  at  the  risk  of  incurring  your  censure  of  '^  prating  about  over 
popaiation,'*  is,  that  if  the  increase  of  population  ^  duly  regu- 
lated, the  happiness  of  the  whole  population  may  be  provided  for 
without  banishing  competition. 

Second  — ^'  If  we  consider  the  influence  of  this  principle  over 
the  commercial  class  we  shall  find  it  the  same. 

''No  tradesman,  who  depends  for  his  support  solely  on  the 
pioflts  acquired  by  his  business,  can  obtain  more  wealth  than  those 
profits  will  enable  him  to  purchase.  Now  the  quantity  of  wealth 
which  the  trading  class  receives,  is  the  least  that  their  services 
can  be  purchased  for.  The  reason  why  a  tradesman  does  not 
obtain  twice  the  quantity  he  obtains  at  present,  is,  because,  if  he, 
aa  ipdividaa],  were  to  demand  double  the  profit  on  the  goods  he 
sells,  and  refuse  to  sell  them  for  a  less  profit,  he  would  lose  his 
trade  altogether,  by  another  individual  offering  to  the  public  the 
same  kind  of  goods  at  the  profit  now  obtained,  in  other  words, 
by  another  individual  competing  with  him. 

"^  It  is  therefore,  oompetition  which  fixes  the  quantity  of 
wealth  obtained  by  the  trading  class.  Every  tradesman  is  rich 
or  poor  according  as  his  exertions  in  business  enable  him  to  com- 
mand a  liberal  or  scanty  supply  of  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of 
life;  and  this  is  invariably  regulated  by  the  largeness  or  smallness 
of  the  profits  which  he  is  enabled  to  obtain  by  the  sale  of  goods. 
To  prove  that  profits  are  limited  by  competition,  scarcely  requires 
an  a^pument;  a  conclusive  one,  however,  will  be,  that  if  trades- 
men uniformly  sold  goods  at  cost  price,  they  would  obtain  no 
mcome  at  all,  and  the  more  they  compete  with  each  other,  the 
nearer  to  cost  price  each  is  compelled  to  accept  for  them.'^ 

With  a  few  slight  alterations,  the  remarks  that  1  have  already 
made  would  serve  as  comnients  upon  your  latter  paragraphs. 
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Competitioii  in  the  eornnerdul  elafts  tends  to  bring:  about  unifor- 
mity  of  profits,  in  some  ci^es  it  raiKea,  io  otbets  it  lowers  profits. 
When  the  profits  in  any  particular  line  aro  redaced  below  tbe 
ordinary  level,  competition  cauaea  capital  to  qitit  that  line,  and 
aeek  investment  elsewhere ;  when  on  the  other  hand  they  are 
raised  in  any  particular  line  above  the  ordinary  level,  coa^wtiiioii 
causes  capital  to  flow  from  other  lines  into  that  more  favooied 
one.  Provided  there  be  no  increase  in  the  amount  of  capital  em- 
ployed in  business*  you  caionot  fail  to  perceive,  that  competition 
does  |io  more  than  shift  certain  portions  of  capital  from  one  em- 
ployment to  another,  raising  profits  in  the  business  from  which 
the  capital  is  drawn  oflT,  and  lowering  them  in  the  business  to 
which  it  is  attracted.  But  if  an  addition  be  made  to  the  capital 
of  the  country,  and  this  addition  be  unaccompanied  by  any  new 
opening  for  its  employment,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  fall  in  the 
rate  of  profit*— a  fall,  however,  which  is  no  ways  attributable  to 
competition. 

In  talking  of  profits,  we  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of  the 
elements  of  which,  what  is  commonly  called  profit,  is  compoBed ; 
these  are  the  interest  of  capital,  remuneration  for  risk,  and  wages 
of  sqperinteodanoe.  Now  it  must  be  obviously  the  tendency  of 
coropetitioD  to  produce  a  uniformity  in  the  former  of  these.  Any 
tradesman  who  might  find,  that  after  making  a  fair  alfowanoe  for 
risk  and  labour  in  his  business,  he  did  not  obtain  the  ordinaiy 
interest  of  his  money,  would,  1  should  imagine,  turn  his  atteotioo 
to  some  more  profitable  trade,  orabandofilBg  trade,  and  leadrng: 
bis  capital  at  interest,  would  seek  for  wages  as  a  labourer.  Or  if 
profits  were  comparatively  high,  the  temptation  wouH  be  great 
for  labourers  to  enter  the  class  of  tradesmen  with  their  small 
savings.  The  question  here  naturally  arises,  what  regulates  the 
rate  of  interest?  Not  competition,  for  competition  can  do  do 
more  than  produce  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  ra(e-- 
but  the  productiveness  of  the  powers,  which  capital  is  tbe  meaosof 
setting  in  motion.  It  is  that  productiveness  which  must  detenpin^ 
the  biddings  of  those  who  are  willing  to  borrow  capital;  it  is 
that  productiveness  which  must  determine  those  capable  o^^^ 
ingf  whether  they  will  employ  their  capital  themselves,  or  lend 
it  out  at  interest. 

The  rate  of  profit  which  one  of  the  eonmierdal  class  mty 
obtain,  must  not,  moreover  be  confounded  with  the  V^^^^^ 
profit  The  rate  of  profit  being  the  same,  the  quantity  of  profit 
accruing  to  each  individual,  will  vary  according  to  the  nninber 
among  whom  the  capital  employed  in  business  is  divided.  Two 
young  iriends  of  mine  have  lately  succeeded  their  lather  in  > 
business  with  a  capital  of  lOOOf.,  their  profit  is  as  great  as  their 
father's  was,  but  this  profit  must  be  divided  betweto  the  two. 
Thus  yott  will  observe,  that  the  happiness  of  the  commercial  class 
s  no  leas  connoted  with  the  telative  proportion  between  popa- 
atlon  and  capital,  than  thttt  of  the  labouring  clam. 
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Third,^''  If  we  pass  on  to  thaie  petMiMi  whose  ioeoma*  «ro 
derived  from  the  rent  of  honaes,  and  from  the  interest  of  money, 
we  shall  find  that  the  quantity  of  wealth  which  they  are  enabled 
to  obtain  for  their  nse^  is  also  limited  by  competition. 

**  The  quantity  of  wealth  which  the  proprietors  of  money,  and 
of  bouses  receive,  is  the  leaat  that  their  houses  and  money  can 
be  borrowed  for.  The  reason  why  a  capitalist  of  this  kind  does 
Dot  obtain  twice  the  quantity  be  obtains  at  present,  is,  because  if 
he,  an  individual,  were  to  demand  it,  that  is,  demand  double  th^ 
reot  for  his  houses,  or  double  the  interest  for  his  money,  and  re^ 
fase  to  lend  them  for  a  less  remuneration,  he  would  be  prevented 
from  lending  them  at  all  by  another  individual  offering  to  lend 
houses  and  money  for  the  remuneration  now  obtained ;  or  in  other 
words,  by  another  Individual  competing  with  him, 

'*  Thus  the  income  of  every  individual,  and  conseqtienilff 
o/lAe  WHOLE  COMMUNITY,  (excopt  only  those  persons  who  have 
fixed  money  incomes)  is  limited  by  competition.  And  each 
obtains  the  least  that  his  labour,  his  ^ei^ces,  or  thq  us^  of  his 
property,  can  possibly  be  obtained  for.  It  is  competition 
then,  than  limits  the' quantity  of  wealth  obtained  by  individueUsi 
the  quantity  obtained  by  individuals  collectively,  composes  the 
ag^gregate  quantity  obtained  by  the  whole  eommuniiy:  this 
aggregate  quantity  forms  the  demand,  and  demand  limits  pro- 
dflctioo." 

Upon  this  last  class  no  particular  remarks  need  be  made.  I 
might  mention  one  circumstance  which,  in  treating  these  three 
clasflis  separately,  you  appear  to  have  overlooked ;  and  that  is,  that 
the  competition  of  the  commercial  class  in  selling  their  goods, 
aod  of  the  receivers  of  rent  in  letting  their  houses,  has  virtually 
the  effect,  even  upon  your  own  principles,  of  raising  the  wages 
of  the  labouring  classes  who  purchase  the  goods,  and  occupy  these 
hoases  of  these  two  classes. 

Id  reasoning  upon  "  competition"  we  should  never  los^  sight 
of  that  principle  of  our  nature,  to  which  in  reality,  it  owes  its 
ongio,  "  the  desire  of  bettering  our  condition  in  life/'  The 
labourer  who  supplants  his  fellow  workman  does  so  in  order  to 
better  himself,  either  by  obtaining  employment,  or  by  exchanging 
&  les8  for  a  more  lucrative  situation — he  benefits  himself,  benefite 
his  new  master,  and  injures  the  labourer  whom  he  supplants,  and 
the  master  whom  he  quits.  In  like  manner  the  commercial  man, 
or  owner  of  houses,  who  undersells  his  neighbour,  benefits  hiniN- 
^If  by  disposing  of  that  which  he  coi]|ld  not  otherwise  dispose  of, 
benefits  all  those  whom  he  supplies  on  reduced  terms,  but  injures 
the  rival  whom  he  displaces.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  contend  that 
there  is  no  particle  of  evil  mixed  up  with  competition.  I  am  no 
H^ial  pleader  endeavouring  to  make  out  a  plausible  ease  without 
'^gardmg  whether  the  weight  of  evidence  incline  to  one  side  o^ 
the  other,  neither  have  I  any  desire  to  form  to  myself  a  system 
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built  upon  a  limited  number  of  facts,  but  irreeoncileable  with  tiio 
whole  range  of  them — a  system  that  can  serve  as  the  rule  of 
action  to  no  reasonable  man. 

Were  I  to  conclude  here,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  impressioo 
upon  your  mind  would  be,  that  I  am  a  determined  enemy  to  co- 
operation, and  to  prevent  this  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of 
lengthening  this  already  too  long  epistle. 

All  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish  in  this  letter,  is,  that 
competition  is  not  a  limit  to  the  production  of  wealth.  If  my 
views  be  correct,  and  co-operation  be  a  good  thing,  co-operation 
is  indebtied  to  me  for  knocking  from  under  it  an  infirm  prop, 
leaving  it  to  rest  as  it  ought,  upon  that  strong  and  imperishable 
support  which  truth  always  affords. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  present  purpose  to  enter  into  an  examiua- 
tion  of  the  system  of  co-operation,  or  to  enquire  within  what 
boundaries  co-operation,  in  order  to  be  useful,  ought  to  be  con- 
fined. I  might  contend  that  a  system  under  which  the  existence 
of  private  property  is  allowed,  is  most  favourable  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  human  race,  and  that  competition  tends  to  develope 
the  productive  powers  in  their  most  perfect  form,  and  neverthe- 
less admit,  nay  agree  most  cordially  with  you,  that  by  means  of 
co-operation  and  by  its  means  alone,  the  labouring  classes  may 
secure  themselves  against  the  misery  and  want  arising  from  ill- 
ness and  temporary  want  of  employment ;  procure  for  themselves 
many  enjoyments,  such  as  baths,  capacious  rooms,  besides  in- 
struction for  themselves  and  education  for  their  children ;  and 
protect  themselves  against  the  injustice  and  oppression  to  which 
weakness  and  poverty  are  always  exposed  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  wealth  and  power  at  their  command. 

In  all  this  I  might  agree,  in  fact  I  do  agree.  1  admire,  more- 
over, many  of  those  benevolent  individuals  who  are  so  earnestly 
dDgt^^  in  establishing  co-operative  societies.  I  am  personally 
acquainted  with  some  of  them,  and  my  admiration  for  the  virtu- 
ous acts  of  the  many,  has  been  confirmed  by  my  close  observa- 
tion of  the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  and  the  habits  oVthe  few.  So 
far  am  I  from  feeling  any  aversion  formed  prior  to  examination, 
to  the  system  of  co-operation,  that  I  may  say,  I  have  undertaken 
the  investigation  of  its  merits  exceedingly  predisposed  in  its 
favour.  As,  however,  it  has  been  my  wish  on  all  occasions  to 
exclude  all  undue  bias  in  the  examination  of  systems  and  opinions, 
I  have  been  obliged,  although  reluctantly,  to  dissent  from  some 
of  the  co-operative  views  -,  reluctantly,  because  in  the  writings 
that  treat  of  them,  I  find  so  much  to  convince  my  judgment,  and 
interest  my  feelings.  A  Mechanic. 
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NO    DISCUSSION  IN    THE    BIBLE  SOCIETIES. 

Noticing  an  advertisement  of  the  North  West  London  Auxi- 
liary Bible  Society's  holding  its  anniversary  meeting  at  the 
Argyll  Rooms,  in  Regent  Street,  on  Wednesday  the  8th  instant, 
I  resolved  to  make  an  open  and  fair  effort  to  be  heard.  I  sup- 
posed the  committee  would  be  on  the  alert,  to  prevent  what  they 
call  a  deistical  or  infidel  intrusion,  so  I  prepared  a  letter  to  put 
their  disposition  to  the  test.  I  had  also  beforehand  used  a  means 
to  obtain  tickets  of  admission,  in  case  my  personal  application  for 
itfibonid  fail ;  but  alas,  for  the  saints,  though  they  have  God  on 
their  side,  and  the  word  of  God  in  their  hands  and  mouths,  they 
areimpotence  itself  when  brought  into  contact  with  infidelity. 
I  attended  the  committee-room  and  presented  the  following 
letter- 
To  the  Committee  of  the  North  West  London  Auxiliary  Bible 
^ety. 

Argyll  Rooms,  April  8th,  1829. 
Gentlemen — It  being  my  wish  to  be  present  at  this  your 
anniversary  meeting,  in  accoidance  with  my  desire  to  be  present 
at  every  such  meeting  within  my  locality  and  convenience,  being 
entirely  incapable  of  an  act  that  can  be  fairly  deemed  a^piece  of 
had  manners  or  an  intrusion,  being  an  advocate  for  the  unlimited 
circalation  of  the  Bible,  wherever  the  Christian  religion  has  been 
taoght,  desiring  that  it  be,  among  both  Christians  and  infidels, 
folly  read  aqd  as  fully  understood,  having  the  welfare  of  the 
^hole  human  race  in  constant  contemplation,  I  desire  .to  parti- 
cipate in  your  proceedings,  and,  if  you  please,  that  you  may  not 
he  taken  by  surprise,  I  will,  beforehand,  in  your  committee-room, 
gentlemen,  detail  to  you,  the  committee,  such  a  line  of  observa- 
tioD  as  I  purpose  to  take  before  the  members  of  the  society,  and 
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come  to  an  amicable  ftrrangeQient  as  to  time  of  doing  it,  to  prevent 
interruption  and  disturbance. 

Respectfully^ 

R.  Carlilb. 
Immediately  on  the  presentation  of  this  letter,  I  was  invited  to 
the  committee-room^  and  met  several  gentlemen  whose  names  I 
do  not  know.    I  was  informed  that  the  committee  had  expected 
my  appearance ,  but  that  it  had  resolved  on  not  allowing  me  to 
be  heard,  nor  to  be  present  during  the  anniversary  proceedings 
of  the  society :  i  was  complimented  on  the  open  course  which  I 
had  taken ;  but  no  promise  or  }«rgument  I  could  put  forth  gained 
for  me  the  "consent  t)f  the  committee  to  be  allowed  to  be  present 
at  the  business  of  thesociety.    I  pleaded  the  necessity  of  discus- 
sion, for  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Bible :  and  was  told,  that  I 
could  carry  it  on  elsewhere.    1  replied,  that  in  my  own  house  or 
business,  I  could  not  get  the  opposition  that  was  most  to  be  de- 
sired, as  the  advocates  for  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  alone, 
unaccompanied  with  other  books,  would  not  enter  into  discussion 
with  those  who  thought  an  infidel  commentary  necessary  to  go 
forth  with  it;  and  that  a  man  who  felt  that  he  had  an  important 
truth  to  communicate  to  mankind,  was  in  duty  bound  to  go  with 
it  beyond  the  five  hundred  persons  of  his  locality ;  and  to  pat  it 
forth  in  all  proper  places  and  companies:  and  that  such  was  my 
aim  in  offering  myself  there.    I  complained  that  the  gentlemen 
who  generally  spoke  at  such  meetingsasthat  of  the  Bible  Society, 
made  it  a  merit  to  assail  infidelity,  and  yet  an  infidel  vras  not 
allowed  to  speak  there,  in  defence  or  explanation.    I  was  told 
by  a  gentleman,  that  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  was  th^  greatest 
assault  upon  infidelity.    I  allowed  that  to  be  fair  play.    But 
history  might  correct  the  gentleman,  by  showing  him,  that,  in 
this  country,  before  the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  there  was  no 
infidelity,  and  that  infidelity  grows  in  proportion  with  the  circo- 
lation  of  the  Bible.    However,  nothing  would  do,  that  I  could 
aay  or  propose ;  after  a  long  altercation  in  very  mild  language,  I 
was  told  that  no  consent  would  be  given  to  my  presence,  that  I 
could  not  be  admitted  without  atiel^t.    On  hinting  that  a  friend 
bad  procured  me  a  ticket,  I  was  told,  that,  as  I  was  not  a  snb* 
scriber,  I  could  not  be  admitted  with  a  ticket.    I  tried  every 
oneans  hut  one:  I  neglected  to  subscribe.    But  if  that  point  be 
the  one  thing  needful,  though  I  think  I  oan  employ  my  money 
in  the  circulation  of  better  books,  still  as  I  think  the  circulation 
of  the  Bible  useful,  and  that  it  is  truly  an  infidel  book  to  every 
sagacious  and  critical  mind,  I  propose  to.be  a  subscriber  to  every 
.Bible  Society  that  I  find  it  convenient  to  meet,  and  then,  as  a 
member,  to  urge  the  additional  circulation  of  an  infidel  com- 
mentary with  the  Bible.     As  they  dispute  among  theraaelTes 
about  the  propriety  of  circulating  the  apocryphal  l^ks,  I  may 
be  fairly  allowed  to  urge  the  joint  circulation  of  a  necessary  key 
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to  the  book.    I  nevdr  find  infidelity  respectable,  but  where  I  find 
it  thorooghly  Conversant  with  the  whole  contents  of  the  Bible. 

Tfaejokeof  my  application  to  this  Bible  Society  committee  is 
to  come ;  bat  though  the  circamstance  was  jocalar,  it  was  ac- 
cidental and  not  arrangped.  The  committee,  or  one  of  thegentle- 
men  for  them,  confessed,  that  they  had  expected  myself  and  Mr. 
Taylor  there,  and  that  they  had  resolved  to  prevent  our  admis- 
8ioD,orif  we  had  escaped  them  unnoticed,  to  expel  us,  or  to 
remove  us  by  an  officer.  While  I  went  forward  to  present  my 
letter  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Taylor  and  a  friend  called  on  a  lady 
who  had  provided  us  tickets,  and  while  i  was  in  the  committee* 
room  with  the  committee,  they,  thinking  1  had  arranged  my  pur- 
pose, passed  in,  and  from  their  respectable  appearance,  it  was 
asked  from  them  as  a  favour,  that  they  would  take  .their  seats  on 
the  platform  raised  for  the  speakers.  This  they  did,  and  Mr. 
Taylor  engaged  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brackenbury  in  an  agreeable  con- 
vemttion.  The  mistake  was  not  discover!^,  until  the  business 
of  the  meeting  was  in  progress,  and  then  a  note  was  handed  from 
the  chairman  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brackenbury,  to  enquire  if  he  knew 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  by  his  side.  Most /innocently,  the 
old  gentleman  presented  the  enquiry  to  Mr.  Taylor,  who  did  not 
eoDdeBcend  at  the  moment  to  explain  ;  but  taking  an  opportunity 
of  an  interval  between  the  speakers,  he  wrote  on  the  back  of  his 
admission-ticket  the  following  answer : — ^'The  Rev.  Robert  Tay- 
lor, A.B.  author  of  the  Diegesis,  avowed  infidel,  and  determined 
enemy  and  opponent  to  the'Christian  faith,  which  he  sincerely 
holds  to  be  the  greatest  curse  that  ever  befel  the  human  race :'' 
and  rising,  addressed  the  chairman  with  : — *^  Sil-,  you  have  sent 
to  enquire  my  name.  I  did  not,  at  the  moment,  think  it  proper 
ts  give  it  to  you.  But  tljiere  it  is,  sir,  (throwing  down  the  card) 
aud  I  bid  you  good  morning.'*  The  surprise  was  not  a  little.  Mr. 
Taylor  had  an  engagement  to  dine  near  the  Tower,  at  three  o'clock, 
and  could  not  longer  remain, 

Tfaia  is  the  substance  of  all  that  passed  iu  this  our  second  visit 
to  a  Bible  Society  Anniversary  Meeting.  The  speakers  succes- 
sively assailed  infidelity  at  this  meeting ;  but  they  count  it  unfair 
thatinfidelity  should  claim  a  hearing.  One  of  them  said>that 
inidelity  bad  been  tried  four  thousand  years  before  Christianity 
bad  been  introduced,  and  that  it  had  not  accomplished  what 
mankind  wanted ;  but  that  Christianity  in  two  thodsand  years 
had  accomplished  every  thing  that  was  desirable.  This  is  a 
dreadful  and  most  wicked  belying  of  history  and  the  present 
state  of  things ;  and  can  only  have  its  delusive  object  on  ignorant 
women  and  ignorant  men.  I  respond  to  the  sentiment  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  and  maintain,  that  the  Christian  religion,  as  it  now  standi^ 
and  as  it  has  stood  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  has  been  the  greatest 
evil,  the  greatest  curse,  the  greatest  piece  of  wickedness  ever 
introduced  among  mankind.  R.  C. 

2  Q  2 
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7b  ''  7%«  Editor  of  the  Lion:' 

8th  April,  1829. 
RiOHARD  Carlile — We  haveseeD  yourpublication>  The  Lion, 
dated  27th  February,  1829,  in  which  you  have  published  a  letter 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Burton,  of  Nottingham,  and  wherein  yon  have 
printed  the  two  first  chapters  of  the  Transceodant  Spiritual 
Treatise.  We  see  you  have  copied  them  correctly ;  for  which 
we  commend  you.  Now  it  was  not  necessary  that  yon  should 
publish  these  two  chapters  alone,  and  take  the  other  part  piece- 
meal, and  comment  on  them  in  error.  It  is  very  clear  to  as  you 
would  not  ventqre  to  publish  the  whole,  lest  you  might,  by  so 
doing,  have  destroyed  your  own  opinions,  that  you  have  been  so 
long  putting  forth  in  the  world.* 

You  also  published,  in  your  Lion,  dated  the  26th  of  September, 
1828,  a  letter  addressed  to  Miss  Clay,  of  Nottingham,  in  which 
you  sought  a  correspondence  with  the  professors  of  the  princi- 
ples of  Lodowicke  Muggleton.  You  wished  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  aforesaid  principles,  we,  accordingly,  let  yoa 
have  a  book,  and  in  your  comments  thereon,  you  have  made 
yourself  manifest,  even  in  the  eyes  of  all  moderate  men  and 
women,  to  be  a  reprobate-minded  man,  appointed  for  eternal 
damnation,  notwithstanding  your  sophisticated  and  serpentine 
language.  Now,  as  to  the  morality,  or  rather  the  immorality,  of 
your  language,  in  those  letters,  we  need  not  trouble  oanelves 
about,  as  that  is  sufficiently  clear  to  the  most  ordinary  understand- 
ing, to  be  unmanly  and  base.t 

But  the  things  we  have  against  you  are  as  follow — First,  In 
the  postscript  of  your  letter  to  Miss  Clay,  you  challenge  all  emis- 
saries and  commissaries  of  religion  to  discussion,  and  say  yoo,  'ft  I 
proclaim  them  wholly  in  error,  in  their  views  of  the  phg^sical 
world,  and  also  say,  upon  this  rock  of  (philosophical)  wisdom 
you  stand  more  sure  than  the  earth  itself." 

Answer — Here,  you  are  like  unto  Goliah  the  champion  of  the 
Philistines,  whom  David  brought  to  the  ground  by  the  slinging  of 
•a  stone,  and  destroyed  him  by  his  own  weapons,  because  he  defied 
the  armies  of  the  living  God  of  Israel ;  and  as  David  overcame 
iiimin  the  temporal,  by  putting  his  tmst  in  the  living  God,  so 
shall  we  overcome  you  in  the  spiritual,  by  our  faith  in  the  same 
God ;  for  as  David  slung  a  stone  into  the  forehead  of  the  giant 
that  brought  him  to  the  earth,  so,  in  like  manner,  will  we  plant 
a  spiritual  cursec|:  in  your  forehead  or  memory,  that  will  bring' 

^  I  wHl  publish  tho  whale,  if  Messrs.  Frost  wiU  pay  the  cost.  I  hate  no 
objection  to  expose  in  my  shop  for  sale  what  copies  they  have  unsold.  It  is 
rather  too  much  to  call  upon  me  to  do  it  as  a  trading  venture. — ^R.  C. 

^  Indeed,'!  should  despise  myself,  if  I  had  been  the  author  or  espouser  of 
flueh  a  pamphlet  as  the   Transcendent  Spiritual  IVeatise.— R.  C. 

%  I  thanic  God,  that  is  my  own  reason  or  strength  of  mlM«  the  worM 
wiiches  and  Mnggletonian  curses  have  no  power  over  me.— B.  C. 
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yoa  into  a'similar  eonditioDy  as  regards  your  peace  bf  mind,  and 
yoa  shall  be  destroyed  with  that  by  which  you^  think-  to  defend 
yoDnelfy  even  your  own  evil  words  and  actions. 

Now  as  to  your  proelamatlon,  that  declares,  all  men,  in  reli- 
I^OD,  to  be  wholly  in  error  in  their  views  of  the  physical  world, 
you  judge  and  condemn  before  you  know  what  people  are ;  this 
is  error^  and  like  your  belief  that  there  is  no  personal  Clod.  This 
we  know,  that  Qod  hath  fixed  the  law  of  nature  *  immutable  to 
the  end  of  the  world «  both  in  generation  and  vegetation,  and  we 
see  that  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  the  power  of  that  law,  and  it 
doth  speak,  aloud  to  our  senses,  the  glory  of  his  prerogative 
power,  in  giving  forth  such  law.  And  because  you  cannot  find 
oot  how  that  law  is  fixed  in  nature,  you  think  that  there  is  no 
other  God,  but  nature  only.  Also  you  say,  '*  that  God  has  no 
parallel/'  and  then  you  say,  "' Yon  will  do,  what  God  has  ne« 
glected  to  do."  What  are  you,  that  will  undertake  to  do  what 
God  has  neglected  to  do,  but  a  son  of  Cain,  the  serpent?  Do 
you  not  speak  forth  the  very  same  language  as  he  did  ?  He  pro- 
mised Eve,  to  make  them  as  wise  as  God.  And  you  promise  to 
make  this  earth  a  paradise  for  women,  if  they  will  but  follow 
your  advice.  This  is  a  clear  mark  of  your  reprobation,  t  Is  it 
oot  to  satisfy  your  own  lust,  rather  than  their  happiness.  ]:  you 
seek.  You  may  deceive  woman;  but  you  cannot  deceive  God; 
for  God  did  not  promise  any  such  happiness  to  them,  as  you 
speak  of;  but  altogether  to  the  contrary  ;  he  drove  them  out  of 
Paradise,  or  Peace,  and  said  that  their  trouble  should  be  increased, 
sod  in  sorrow  they  should  bring  forth  children;  but  he  made  a 
promise  to  them,  and  all  those  that  are  obedient  to  his  law  and 
commandments,  that  he  would  bless  them,  and  all  those  who  are 
disobedient  to  his  law  and  commandments  he  will  punish,  it  is 
written,  "  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart 
aod  with  all  thy  strength,'^  but  you  do  hate  the  Lord,  with  all 
your  heart  and  strength.§  Now  suppose  that  the  Scriptures  are 
not  true,  shall  we  not  be  as  well  off  as  you,  that  despise  them, 
bat  we  know  them  to  be  true,  therefore  we  have  the  advantage 
oreryou^  and  all  of  your  spirit,  that  despise  them.  And  whereas, 
yoQ  say  that  God  cannot  be  known  nor  described,  by  this  it  is 
evidenty  that  you  do  not  know  God,  yet  you  will  venture  to  speak 
evil  of  those  that  do  know  God. 

Now,,  as  to  your  first  objection  against  the  third  record,  declared 

*  Qa^y.  Why  doth  the  law  of  natare  or  physical  power  want  a  power  of 
Godf    Why  is  it  not  self-suiBbient.— R.  C. 

t  I  am  ?ery  proud  of  it,  and  prefer  the  family  of  the  Sep  e  to  that  of 
the  Bible  Gods.-R.  C. 

X  No,  for  I  can  do  that,  if  I  think  it  desirable,  amonff  the  saints,  among 
religions  women,  among  women  as  they  are.  I  aim  ^at  higher  pleasures  for 
then^R.  C. 

§  No,  I  do  oot  hate  that  which  I  do  not  know.  I  seek  the  Lord  and  cannot 
nd  him,  and  therefore  conclude  there  is  none.— R.  C. 
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by  John  Ueeve  and  Lndowicke  Mngg\eiotk,  (or  MuggletoDianfsm 
as  yott  call  it,)  you  say,  *'  it  most  positively  exclacks  all  ladies 
from  the  future  state  or  paradise." 

Answer — Ood  created  Adam  and  Eve  and  blessed  them,  and 
that  spiritual  blessing  God  gave  them  before  their  fall,  doth 
stand  good  to  them,  and  their  seed  or  children.  But  this  bless- 
ing doth  not  extend  to  Cain  and  his  seed  or  children,  which  bless- 
ing God  will  fulfil  at  the  last  day  of  this  world,  at  the  general 
resurrection  of  the  two  seeds  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 
For  as  the  two  seeds  were  mixed  in  the  womb  of  Eve  in  the 
beginning,  God  will  separate  them  at  the  end,  and  God  will 
give  Adam  and  Eve,  and  their  seed  or  children  according  to 
their  faith,  peace,  or  paradise — and  to  Cain  and  his  seed  or 
children,  their  reward  according  to  their  works.  Now,  the  first 
chapterof  the  Transcendent  Spiritual  Treatise,  written  by  Reeve 
and  Muggleton,  doth  declare  that  their  message  is  concerning 
men  and  women's  eternal  weal  or  woe,  in  the  life  to  come. 

2nd . Objection — You  say,"  You  cannot  see  why  we  take 
our  name  from  Lodowicke  Muggleton  rather  than  from  John 
Reeve." 

Answer — The  cause  is, Ludowicke  Muggleton  lived  many  years 
after  John  Reeve,  consequently  he  was  the  last  prophet  of  God 
by  commission. 

8rd  Objection— You  say,  *'  that  you  entirely  object  to  their  de- 
scription of  Jesus,"  and  §ay,  you  "  can  prove  irrefutably  that  Jesus 
never  existed  as  a  man,  and  consequently  must  have  been  and 
can  be  nothing  but  a  God ;"  and  say  you,  "  there  is  no  real 
history  of  the  man  Jesus." 

Answer— However  we  have  the  history  of  Jesus,  (the  scrip- 
tures) whether  you  believe  it  or  not,  we  believe  it  to  be  a  real 
history  of  Jesus,  and  that  he  did  exist  as  a  man,  sin  excepted  ; 
and  that  the  same  Jesus  is  both  God  and  man,  and  he  is  now  in 
Heaven,  glorified  with  the  same  glory  that  he  had  before  this 
world  was  created.  Again  you  say,  in  your  letter  to  Miss  Clay, 
"  that  in  history  you  have  a  high  superiority  over  your  oppo- 
nents.'' But  how  you  can  prove  those  histories  you  speak  of  to 
be  true,  and  at  the  same  time  in^futably  prove  that  Jesus  never 
existed  as  a  man,  and  the  history  of  him  to  be  false,  that  is  to 
yourself,  seeing  there  is  no  living  witness,  there  must  be  a  faith 
to  believe  either.  All  those  who  have  suffered  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  must  appear  very  foolish  to  you,  but  how  surprised  will  you 
be  when  they  are  taken  and  you  are  left.* 

The-following  is  an  extractf  from  Flavins  Josephns,  the 
famous  and  ancient  Jewish  historian^  (folio  volume,  page  435). 
'^  At  that  time  was  Jesus  a  wise  man,  if  it  be  lawful  to  call  him 

^  Yes,  I  shall  be  surftrised,  but  I  will  risk  lt.~R.  C. 
t  Never  written  by  Josephus,  nor  known  within  two  hundred  years  of  his 
time,— R.  C.    • 
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a  man;  for  he  was  the  ^rformer  of  divers  admirable  works, 
the  instractor  of  those  who  willing^ly  entertained  the  truth,  and 
and  he  drew  onto  him  divers  Jews  and  Greeks  to  be  bis  fol- 
lowers. This  was  Christ,  who  being  accased  by  the  princes  of 
oor  nation  before  Pilate,  and  afterwards  condemned  by  our  people 
and  punished  with  crucifixion  ;  yet  they  ceased  not  to  love  him  . 
who  bad  once  set  their  love  upon  him  ;  for  he  appeared  alive 
again  the  third  day,  the  holy  prophets  having  spoken  these  and  a 
thousand  more  things  about  him,  and  a  nation  from  him  hath 
took  the  denomination  of  Christians,  who  remain  unto  this  very 
day,'' 

But  therein  we  place  our  utmost  confidence,  is,  in  the  prophets 
and  apostles  of  God,  we  will  cite  a  few  passages  from  each  of 
the  three  commissions  given  forth  of  God  unto  men,  in  support 
ofourfaith,aqd  at  the  same  time  show  that  God  hath  given  to 
each  commission  the  power  to  bless  and  curse. 

First  Commission — Moses  and  the  Prophets  in,  the  law  (or 
water)  see  Exodus,  chap.  3.  v.  14,  '^  And  God  said  unto  Moses, 
iam  that  1  am,  and  he  said  thus  shaltthou  say  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  I  am  hath  sent  me  unto  you.*'  Deuteronomy,  chap^  6. 
V.  4,"  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord  ;"  and  chap* 
7.  verses  9  &  10,  "  Know  therefore  the  Lord  thy  God,  he  is  God, 
the  faithful  God,  which  keepeth  covenant  and  mercy  with  them 
that  love  him,  and  keep  his  commandments,  to  a  thousand  gene- 
rations, and  repayeth  them  that  hate  him  to  their  face,  to  destroy 
them ;  be  will  not  be  slack  to  him  that  hateth>him,  he  will  repay 
him  to  his  face  }*  and  Deuteronomy,  chap.  30.  verse  19,  *'  I  call 
heaven  and  earth  to  record  this  day  against  you,  that  I  have  set 
before  you  life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing,  therefore  choose 
life  that  both  thou  and  thy  seed  may  live»'*  Deuteronomy,  chap. 
18.  verse  15,  "  The  Lord  th}  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  pro- 
phet, from  the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren  like  unto  me,  unto 
him  ye  shall  hearkeni"  Isaiah,  chap.  9.  verse  6,  "  For  unto  us  a 
child  is  bom,  unto  us  a  son  is  given,  and  the  government  shall  be 
Qpon  bis  shoulders,  and  his  name  shall  1:^  called  wonderful 
counsellor,  the  mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father,  tlie  Prince 
of  Peace." 

Second  Commission — Jesus  Christ  and  the  apostles  in  the 
gospel,  (or  blood)  St.  Matthew,  chap.  1 .  v.  22  and  23, " Now  all 
this  was  done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled,  which  was  spoken  of  the 
Lord  by  the  prophets,  saying.  Behold  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child, 
and  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  they  shall  call  his  name  Emma- 
nuel, which  being  interpreted,  is,  God  with  us."  St.  John,  chap. 
L  V.  1,  2, 3,4, 5,  and  14,  **  In  the  beginning  was  the  word,  and 
the  word- was  with  God,  and  the  word  was  God,  the  same  was  in 
the  beginning  with  God,  all  things  were  made  by  him,  and 
without  him  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made;  in  him 
was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men  ;  and  the  light  ahin^h 
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in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not ;  and  the  word 
was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among^  as,  (and  we  behold  his  glory 
the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,)  full  of  grace  and 
truth/*  Colo8sians,chap.  2.  v.  8,  and  9,  "In  whom  are  hid  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge ;  for  in  him  dwelleth  all  the 
fulness  of  the  godhead  bodily."  St.  John,  chap.  8.  v.  57f  and  5^, 
*'  Then  said  the  Jews  unto  hi  m,  thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old, 
and  hast  thou  seen  Abraham?  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Verily,  verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  before  Abraham  was,  1  am."  2nd  Corinthians, 
chap.  6.  V.  15,  16,  17,  and  1 8,  "And  wlrat  concord  hath  Christ 
with  Belial,  or  what  part  hath  he  that  believeth  with  an  infidel,  . 
and  what  agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God  with  idols  ?  For  ye 
are  the  temples  of  the  living  God  ;  as  God  hath  said,  1  will  dwell 
in  them  and  walk  in  them,  (by  faith)  and  I  will  be  their  God, 
and  they  shall  be  my  people ;  wherefore  come  out  from  among 
them,  and  be  yeseparate,  saith  the  Lord,  and  touch  not  the  un- 
clean thing,  and  I  will  receive  you,  and  will  be  a  father  untoyoo, 
and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters,  saith  the  Lord  Almighty.'* 
St.  Luke,  chap.  12.  v.  10,  "And  whosoever  shall- speak  a  word 
against  the  son  of  man  it  shall  be  forgiven  him ,  but  unto  him  that 
blasphemeth  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven."  St. 
Matthew,  chap.  16.  v.  18,  and  19,  "And  1  say  unto  thee,  that 
thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  will  1  build  my  church,  and 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it ;  and  1  will  give  unto 
thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou 
shalt  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  \rhatsoever 
thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."  Acts,  chap. 
13.  V.  41,"  Behold  ye  despisers,  and  wonder,  and  perish,  for  1 
work  a  work,  which  ye  shall  in  nowise  believe,  though  amao 
declare  it  unto  you.*'* 

Third  Commission — Reeve  and  Mugglelon,  in  the  third  re- 
cord, (or  spirit)  they  declare  in  their  Transcendant  Spiritual 
Treatise,  chap.  1," That  February  3rd, 4th,  and  5th,  1651,  three 
mornings  together,  much  about  an  hour,  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  only 
wise  God,  whose  glorious  person  is  resident  above  or  beyond 
the  stars,  1  declare  from  the  spirit  of  truth,  that  this  Jesus 
from  the  throne  of  his  glory,  by  voice  of  words,  spake  unto  me 
John  Reeve,  saying,  '1  have  given  thee  understanding  of  my 
mind  in  the  Scriptures,  above  all  men  in  the  world  ;*  again  the 
Lord  spake  unto  me  these  words,  seiying^jj  have  chosen  thee 
my  last  messenger  for  a  great  work,  unto  tms  bloody  unbeliev- 
ing world,  and  1  have  given  thee  Lodowicke  Muggleton  to  be 
thy  mouth ;'  again  the  Lord  spake  unto  me  these  words,  saying, 
'  I  have  put  the  two-edged  sword  of  my  spirit  into  thy  mouth, 
that  whoever  I  pronounce  blessed  through  thy  mouth,  is  blessed 
to  eternity,  and  whoever  1  pronounce  cursed  through  thy  mouth 

*  Ail  this  id  written;  but  you  will  find  bettor  and  truer  writings  in  »y  ' 
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ift  ciined  to  eteroity.'  Only  this  messa^  of  the  Lord  exleodi 
io  genenl  to  the  whole  world,  becaose  elect  Jews  and  Gentiles 
are  mixed  in  marriages,  througrh  all  parts  of  the  earth,  for  whoso 
sake  only  we  are  sent ;  only  Moses'  commission,  he  being*  the 
Lord's  first  commissioner  unto  men,  was  manifested  by  natural 
signs,  visible  upon  the  bodies  of  men  and  women ;  and  on  the  con- 
trary^ we  being  the  Lord's  last  commissioners,  our  commission  is 
maoifesled  by  spirituiLl  signs  upon  the  invisible  spirits  of  men  and 
women,  because  our  message  is  all  spiritual,  concerning  men  and 
women's  eternal  weal  or  woe,  in  the  life  to  come. 

kichap.  4. — *^  Again,  1  declare  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  glo  • 
rioas  person  of  the  only  wise  God,  the  eternal  Father,  the  Lord  Je- 
sus, is  as  visibly  seen  of  the  creatures,  where  his  person  resides." — 
Id  chap.  6. — '*  1  declare,  by  revelation  from  the  holy  spirit  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  beforesaid,  was  the  glorious  per- 
son of  that  one  only  wise  God,  and  everlasting  Father,  the  creator 
of  all  things,  that  entered  into  the  Virgin's  womb,  and  died  or 
changed  His  immortality  or  spirituality  in  the  body  or  womb  of 
the  Virgin,  and  immediately  quickened  or  conceived  himself  of 
the  very  nature  or  seed  of  the  Virgin,  a  pure  natural  child  or  son, 
io  whom,  as  it  is  written,  the  fulness  of  the  godhead  lived  bodily. 
Therefore,  the  three  commissions  do  agree  in  one  God,  as  it  is 
written,  "  There  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Fa- 
ther, the  Word,  and  the  Spirit,  and  these  three  are  one.  (Note, 
further.)  There  are  three  that  bear  witness  on  earth,  Water, 
Blood,  and  Spirit,  and  these  three  agree  in  one," 

4th  Objection — You  say,  '^  You  marvel  at  the  spirit  of  the 
Moggletonians,  that  they  are  not  convinced  of  error  by  the  very 
title*page  of  this  book,  it  states  that  John  Reeve  and  Lodowic^e 
Moggleton,  the  two  last  witnesses  and  true  prophets  of  the  man 
Jesos,  are  sent  with  a  message,  and  suddenly  after  we  have  deli- 
vered this  dreadful  message,  this  God,  the  man  Jesus,  will  visi- 
bly appear  to  bear  witness  whether  he  sent  us  or  not.  The  date 
of  the  commission  is  1651,  so  that  near  two  hundred  years,  at 
least  six:  generations,  have  passed  away  without  this  visible  ap- 
pearance of  the  man  Jesus.  The  promise  is  clearly  to  the  then 
generation,  and  the  failure  of  that  promise  was,  or  shoulwl  have 
been,  the  exit  of  Muggletonianism." 

Answer — It  is  written,  that  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  a  day 
with  the  Lord;  and,  indeed,  what  is  a  thousand  years  compared 
with  eternity  ?*  U  it  not  sudden  ?  We  are  sure  it  will  be  sudden 
enough  for  you,  Richard  Carlile. 

5th  Objection — Reeve  and  Muggleton  declare  themselves  the 

*  Very  true,  a  thonsand  years  is  notbiog  compared  with  eternity  ;  bat  man 
dpes  oot  live  a  tbousaod  years^  and,  consequently,  what  happens  to  one  gene- 
ntioa  of  inen  cannot,  other  than  for  experience  and  improvement,  concern 
another  generation.  The  promise  •  of  Reeve  and  Mnggleton  is  lost,  at  leasts 
to  six  geoeiations,  und  as  certainly  to  all  to  come*— R.  C. 
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two  last  witnesses  and  prophets  of  or  from  Jesus,  say  you,  "  bmu 
proof  of  their  error  and  false  pretence,  we  have  only  to  menticui 
the  prophecies  of  Richard  Brothers,  Johanna  Southcote,  the 
present  Scotch  Irving,  and  Jonathan  Martin,  the  incendiary  of  the 
York  Minster,  and  say,  we  may  lump  the  whole  together  as  a 
continued  proof  of  the  mischief  and  wickedness  which  religion 
necessarily  engenders." 

Answer— Herein  you  have  committed  the  unpardonable  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  that  you  have  done  despite  to  the  spi- 
rit of  Truth  by  calling  it  error  and  false  pretence,  for  you  have 
despised  the  two  last  witnesses  and  prophets  of  God,  for  which 
you  must  suffer  an  eternal  condemnation.*  Your  naming  other 
men  doth  not  prove  Reeve  and  Muggleton  to  be  false,  although 
the  truth  of  their  commission  may  set  on  fire  your  spirit  of  infi- 
delity. Neither  is  it  your  placing  them  among  others  a  proof  of 
their  being  false  prophets,  for  so  did  the  Jews  with  Christ  when 
they  crucified  him. 

6th  Objection — ^You  say,  **  in  the  book  before  you,  there 
is  an  epistle  dedicatory,  which  purports  to  ccme  from  the 
holy  spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  (say  you,  whether  post-paid 
or  not  it  doth  not  say,)  in  which,  whosoever,  whether  king-  or 
beggar  despiseth  it,  and  calleth  it  blasphemy,  or  heresy,  or  delu- 
sion, or  a  lie,  or  speaketh  evil  of  it  in  any  kind,  committeth  an 
unpardonable  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghast,  and  is  pronounced  cur- 
sed in  both  soul  and  body,  and  excluded  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  elect  men  and  angels  to  eternity  ;"  say  you,  "  I  am 
neither  king  nor  beggar,  so  I  am  safe  from  this  excommunication 
in  thinking  it  all  that  is  forbidden,''  and  say,  '*  the  critical  philo- 
sopher has  left  an  allowance  to  think  as  it  pleaseth  him  of  this 
epistle/' 

Answer — ^That  the  epistle  and  commission  came  free  to  all 
those  that  receive  it,  in  the  love  of  it,  but  all  those  who  despise  it, 
must  pay  for  it  in  eternity.  Now,  as  to  your  running  into  critical 
philosophy,  and  saying  that  you  are  neither  king  nor  beggar^  this 
is  but  a  mere  subterfuge,  and  will  not  stand  against  truth.  The 
critical  philosopher,  (meaning  yourself)  is  left  to  think  and  speak 
as  it  pleaseth  him,  but  he  must  be  accountable  for  what  he  doth. 
The  words  are,  ^*  That  whosoever  despiseth  thjs  writing,  whether 
he  be  a  king  or  a  beggar/'  (which  includes  all  stations  in  life.) 

Having  thus  given  the  necessary  answers  to  your  principal 
objections,  we  shall  name  several  of  your  wicked  speeches,  and 
hard  or  rude  sayings  against  the  third  record  ;  yon  say,  that  you 
have  studied  Muggletonianism,  therefore  you  can  have  no  plea  of 
ignorance  in  extenuation  of  your  conduct. 

1st — You  say,  *^  that  you  have  studied  Muggletonianism,  and 
have  a  most  thorough  knowledge  of  its  merits  and  demerits." 

*  With  very  great  content.— £.  C. 
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2a<i^Yott  call  it  error,  and  false  pretence. 
3rd — ^Yoacall  it,  the  Maggletonian  sebeme. 
4th — ^Tou  say,  '*  from  their  interpretation^  you  are  led  to  infer 
that  poor  Eve  had  two  paramours  besides  her  husband,  and 
brong^ht  forth  God  and  Devil,  g'ood  and  evil  spirit,  as  well  as 
children  to  Adam,"  and  say,  ^'  Eve  must  have  had  a  rare  time  of 
it,  in  devouring  so  much  forbidden  fruit/* 

5tfa— You  say,  "  above  all  things,  you  dread  and  disclaim  this 
naaty  Muggletonian  heaven,  this  nasty  general  Christian  heaven, 
where  all  are  to  be  spiritual  male  creatures/'  You  also  say,  '<  it 
may  suit  some  of  our  bishops  and  clergy,  but  it  will  not  suit  me/' 
6tb — You  say,  ''the  rest  of  the  Transcendent  Spiritual 
Treatise,  is  made  up  of  whimsical  interpretations  of  passages  in 
holy  writ" 

7th — ^You  say,  by  which  we  may  understand,  that  the  gods 
play  similar  pranks  to  those  which  Adam  and  Eve  played,  and 
according  to  John  Reeve's  inspiration,  without  goddesses. 

8th — ^You  say,  John  tells  us  that  Cain  was  the  first-born  of  the 
Devil,  (this  is  true,  and  you  are  his  son),  and  he  leaves  you  to 
infer  too,  that  as  there  was  no  woman  io  heaven,  as  soon  as  there 
was  one  on  Earth,  God  and  Devil,  came  down  and  began  their 
contest  as  to  a  rivalry  in  her  affection  ;  but  that  the  Devil  was 
more  successful  in  the  courtship,  and  God  did  not  match  himself 
for  four  thousand  years ;  when  the  Devil  of  course,  weary  with 
so  many  wives,  gave  up  the  claim  to,  or  possession  of  the  Virgin 
Maiy. 

9th — However,  say  you,  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show 
a  good  reason  why  no  woman  should  be  a  Muggletonian,  or 
of  any  other  religiod,  and  say,  in  the  absence  of  religion,  and  in 
progress  of  mental  improvement,  you  will  make  this  earth  a 
paradise  for  them  ;  and  thus  do,  what  God  has  neglected  to  do. 
Thus  you  have  sought  out,  and  assailed  a  quiet  and  peaceable 
people,  who  have  done  you  no  injury,  except  it  be  in  letting  you 
have  that  which  you  so  much  desired,  a  book  of  the  commission 
received  by  John  Reeve  and  Lodowicke  M uggleton,  from  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  which  commission  we  put  our  full  confi- 
deoce ;  and  this  commission  you  have  despised,  by  calling  it  error, 
aod  false  pretence,  and  so  forth :  therefore  by  virtue  of  our  faith 
in  the  commission  of  the  spirit,  we  do,  for  this,  your  wickedness, 
and  blasphemy  beforementioned,  pronounce  you,  Richard  Car- 
iiie,  cursed  and  damned  both  soul  and  body  from  the  presence  of 
God,  elect  men  and  angels,  to  all  eternity  ;  this  will  be  a  record 
between  you  and  us. 

Now,  the  law  of  God  in  your  conscience,  will  bear  witness 
against  you,  it  will  be  your  accuser  and  executioner,  and  as  the 
wheel  of  your  memory  revolves,  it  will  present  to  you  all  your 
evil  words  and  actions,  and  that  law  will  lash  you  most  severely. 
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for  yonr  pride  and  presumption^  and  it  will  be  the  sonroe  of  your 
punishment  to  all  eternity.        Written  by, 

Joseph  Frost. 
Isaac  Frost.^ 
61,  St  John's-sqaare,  Clerkenwell,  London. 
8th  April,  1829. 

*  To  the  Tery  great  cootent  and  amasement  of  Richard  Carlile. 


To  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor. 


8iR-«I  called  at  the  shop  the  other  day,  and  bought  one  of  the 
publications,  the  Lion,  containing  an  account  of  the  meeting:  at 
Freemason's  Hall.  I  was  present  on  the  occasion,  and  feel  com- 
petent to  aver  to  the  "/oc/ir/'  I  have  no  wish  to  impugn  such 
of  the  statements  as  are  true,  but  1  take  this  methad  of  assuring- 
you,  that  the  sending  a  deputation  to  you,  and  the  silly  boast  of  Mr. 
Carlile  that,  ^*  our  genius  over-awed  them,''  (alluding,  I  presume, 
to  the  genius  of  himself  and  you,)  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  matter.  We  were  assembled  as  a  family » your  presence 
and  that  of  any  other  person,  was  not  only  to  be  tolerated,  but 
was  acceptable,  so  long  as  you  were  willing  to  taste  of  the  feast, 
not  prepared  for  "  #oWter«,"  but  for  **  friends.'*  Unless  the 
liberalism  is  of  that  kind  that  it  will  allow  no  one  to  talk  in  a 
private  room,  any  thing  but  what  pleases  you  and  your  friends,  you 
will  allow,  that  we  had  a  right  to  eat  privately  what  our  own 
labours  had  prepared.  You  say  you  inteud  (see  Lion,  page  425) 
to  do,  as  we  have  done —  do  so,  if  you  are  prepared  for  all  con- 
sequeifces,  with  God  and  man — if  you  do  so,  be  assured  that  you 
will  not  be  disturbed  by  peacefully-disposed  men,  though  you 
may  be  inadvertently  disturbed  by  the  zealous  men ;  but  should 
you  invite  to  your  •'  iofider  banquet  any  soldiers  of  the  kingdom 
of  "  Christ,"  be  assured  they  will  accept  the  invitation  if  your 
"  safe  conduct'*  is  found  worth  having,  and  grapple  with  the 
Goliah  of  the  host  and  his  armour-bearer — but  our  champions 
may  possibly  war  with  weapons  which  you  may  call  those  of 
timidity.  *<  A  sling  and  a  stone"  (i.  Sam.  xvii.  45.  and  on,)  will, 
however,  bring  down  the  pride  of  the  host.  To  such  a  contest  I 
do  not  doubt  but  that  we  are  hasting  on,  and.  the  triumph  of 
Christians  is  as  certain  over  modern  Canaanites,  as  the  triumph 
of  the  Jews  was  certain  over  ancient  ones.  The  weapons  in  the 
one  case  Vill,  however,  differ,  inasmuch  as  '^  mind"  will  meet 
*'  mind"  in  this  affray,  in  that^  the  triumph  of  the  outward  man 
was  meant  to  be  a  type  of  the  triumph  of  the  spiritual  man. 

I  beg  your  acceptance  of  the  enclosed,  and  shall  be  happy  to 
Und  myself  standing  side  by  side  you,  and  any  man,  (in  opposing 
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error  on  scriptural  groundSy)  who,  fike  myself,  may  have  been 
wmiwied  by  following  a  false  form  of  Christianity,  mistaking  the 
forms  of  apostate  Christendom,  for  the  **  Bride  of  Christ''--bat 
making  alhnbancesfor  others,  struggle  on  against  ihe  diffieulties 
of  the  times — separate  the  ckaff  of  human  expediency  and  in- 
sincerity from  the  pure  seed  of  the  word  of  God.  And  we  shall 
all  yet.be  brought  jay  fully  to  bow  the  knees  (our  minds)  and  to 
confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father, 
to  our  own  present  and  perpetual  blessedness.  <<  JehavcJi  is  a 
conqueror  but  to  redeem  and  bless." 

I  will  send  you  the  two  other  numbers  of  The  Theocratist,  if 
vou  wish  to  receive  them. 

Your's  sincerely,  in  a  common  nature^ 
.  and  a  common  redemption, 
April  9,  1829.  William  Brooks. 

Will  you  pardon  me  if  I  say,  that  Christians  anticipate  the 
^possibility  of  a  far,  infinitely  far  more  powerful  opposition  to 
truth  than  Mr.  Carlile  or  Mr.  Taylor  can  make.  They  may  see 
infidelity  unite  beneath  its  banners,  military  maniacs,  aristocrati- 
cal  distinction,  priestly  ascendancies,  popular  madness,  the  power 
of  absolutism,  and  the  violence  of  republicanism,  but  if  so,  the  over- 
throw of  every  thing  that  is  adverse  to  the  universe^  triumph  of  . 
Christians^  and  the  happiness  of  them  oannot  be  prevented  ! 
YoQ  cannot  prevent  your  own  joyful  submission  when  Christ 
calls  you  to  submit,  do  not  abuse  this  to  oppose  your  own  peace, 
bat  do  use  this  remark  to  urge  you  forward  in  the  honest  removal 
of  whatever  is  not  like  God  ;  as  manifested  in  Christ  Jesus. 


To  Mr.  William  Brooks. 


Sir. — The  very  awkward  as  well  as  ill-mannered  mode  which 
you  chose  to  send  a  packet  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  indueed 
oe  to  break  it  open,  to  see  that  the  interior  contained  no  further 
iDsalt  than  the  exterior ;  and  having  done  that,  kn(S^ing  that 
the  Rev.  Gentleman  never  opens  a  sealed  packet  where  the  su- 
perscription is  deficient  in  good  manners,  I  have  presumed  on 
my  acquaintance  with  him,.,  to  withhold  it  from  him,  and  to  take 
it  as  apiece  of  correspondence  that  had  fallen  in  my  way,  and 
that  belongs  to  me.  1  have  done  this  to  put  your  vanity  to  the 
test  I  do  not  know  where  to  address  you  privately ;  so  I  address 
you  in  print,  in  the  hope  that  you  may  see  it.  As  you  make  so 
lifpht  of  our  opposition  to  the  Christian  faith,  you  cannot  fail  to 
be  pleased  to  hear,  that  you  may  find  an  opportunity  to  conflict 
with  it.  every  Sunday  evening,  at  seven  o'clock,  in  this  house, 
to  the  school-foom  of  which  you  may  pass  free,  if  you  send  in 
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y<Mir  name ;  if  iiot>  yon  will  be  charged  srxpeiiee  for  adminkm. 
You  will  find  heie^  that  free  disouaiiioo  whieh  is  no  where  ebe 
fdond.  You  will  find  here  proved,  that  your  Chriatiasi  religioD  is 
a  bottle  of  smoke^  when  put  to  the  test  of  history.  You  will  find 
here  proved,  that  such  a  person  as  your  Jesus  Chriat  never  existed. 
You  will  find  here  proved,  that  your  Apostles  were  not  the  ori- 
ginal founders  and  propagators  of  the  Christian  religion.  Yoa 
will  find  here  proved,  that  your  Christian  religion  is  a  conio- 
lative  corruption  of  Pagan  mythology  and  philoaopfay,  of  Indian, 
Egyptian,  and  Grecian  allegories,  systematiaed  in  the  Alex" 
andrian  school.  You  will  find  here  proved,  that  your  pro^i- 
tors  in  superstition,  the  Jews,  have  no  better  foundation  for  their 
scriptures  than  this  same  Alexandrian  school.  Yon  will  leara, 
Sir,  more  here  than  you  will  learn  at  any  Bible  Society,  sod  we 
shall  give  you  leave  to  say  what  you  please,  observing  the  tine 
and  order  of  the  school,  in  defence  of  your  present  notions  of  the 
Christian  religion.  We  want  you,  and  such  as  yon,  to  come 
among  us,  as  we  do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  such  persons.  We 
detest  hypocrites ;  but  we  respect  even  the  zeal  of  error. 

Respectfully, 

R.  C/LRtlLE. 


INFIDEL  DEATH. 

William  Blaokshaw,  of  Stockport,  terminated  bis  uie/ol 
career  on  Sunday  morning,  I5th  ult.,  about  8  o'clock,  aged  35, 
after  fourteen  months'  painful  suffering.  He  met  death  with  all 
imaginable  fortitude,  indeed,  he  rather  hailed  the  event  as  d^ 
sirable.  He  had  been  twelve  years  a  vender  of  political  and 
anti-religious  publieations,  and  in  that  capacity  was  a  vecyvsefol 
man.  His  disorder  was  consumption,  occasioned  by  a  yioleot 
cold  which  he  caught  the  Utter  end  of  the  year  1827,  which  nl- 
cerated  his  lungs,  and  could  never  be  removed.  On  the  Thon- 
day  night,  (the  12th,)  previous  to  his  death,  several  of  his  friepdi 
being  present,  he  desired  to  be  raised  up  in  bed,  and  on  obsertio? 
some  of  his  most  intimate  acquaintances,  he  held  out  his  eoa- 
eiated  hafid  to  take  a  last  farewell,  and  thus  addressed  Cheffl.- 
"  My  dear  friends,  my  time  is  now  getting  very  short ;  1  may  \^^ 
to  see  another  day,  but  I  think  I  shall  die  to-night  You  ^1 
know  well  my  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  religion."  Mr.  S. 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  thing  on  his  mind  which  gave  apetf- 
ness  f  to  which  he  replied,  ''  No,  my  mind  is  quale  ttanqnil  aoa 
at  ease,  I  have  no  fear  of  dying,  and  am  glad  you  put  the  qo»- 
tion,  because  I  wish  it  to  be  publicly  known,  that  I  die  in  them 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  principles  I  have  maintaiBed.  My 
principles  will  standthe  test— they  are  the  unalterable  prioapt^ 
of  nature.  It  also  affords  me  satisfaction,  at  this  moment,  io  tn^ 
^consideration  that  I  have  assisted  to  promote  tiie  great  caa«^<>' 
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mental  emancipation  from  the  trammel  of  religious  prejudice  and 
superstition,  by  the  sale  of  many  thousands  of  useful  and  highly 
important  publications.  But  I  have  a  last  request,  which 
is,  that  all  my  infidel  friends  do  accept  my  grateful  thanks  for 
their  kind  support  through  this  laststruggle.  I  have  many  friends 
both  in  tovirn  and  country,  they  cannot  all  make  it  convenient  to 
come  and  see  me  ;  I  therefore  request  you  will  give  my  dying 
thanks  to  them  through  the  medium  of  '  The  Lion  i'  moreover, 
I  wish  to  tell  you  and  the  religious  public,  that,  during  my  pro- 
tracted sickness,  not  one  religious  person  has  charitably  given 
me  one  farthing  or  farthing*s  worth,  but  that  I  have  received 
many  pounds  from  my  infidel  friends  and  acquaintances.  They 
have  never  suffered  me  to  want  any  thing. 

"  To  my  medical  friends,  1  am  under  the  greatest  obligations, 
and  am  quite  satisfied  with  what  they  have  done.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  1  cannot  express  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for 
their  unwearied  kindness. 

"  1  have  wanted  nether  priest  nor  prayers,  I  can  die  without 
either.  The  retrospect  of  my  past  life  affords  me  the  purest  oon- 
solatioo,  'tis  not  the  profession  of  principles  merely,  but  the 
praeUee  of  virtue  (and  not  religion)  that  gives  me  this  conso- 
lation. The  Christian  religion  is,  in  my  eye,  a  gross  insult  to  the 
UDcorrupted  reasonand  common  sense  of  mankind.  ^  The  world 
is  my  country,  and  doing  good  the  only  true  religion.  Fare- 
well/ 

He  dragged  on  until  Sunday,  the  15th,  when  he  bade  a  final 
adieo  to  Ufe,  his  family  and  friends,  in  the  presence  of  several  of ' 
his  infidel  acquaintances. 

He  was  interred  at  a  small  chapel  in  Edgeley,  about  a  mile  out 
of  town,  attended  by  many  infidels.    Blackshaw  was  a  good  hus- 
band, a  tender  parent,  and  dearly  loved  his  family 
March  29th,  1829.  Thb  Stockport  iNFiOBts. 


A  STRONG    REASON    WHY  THE    REV.  R.   TAYLOR 
SHOULD    HAVE  BEEN  BAILED. 

At  a  late  Missionary  Meeting  held  here  (Stockport)  in  the  very 
ntagnificent  temple  of  superstition,  Tiviotdale  Chapel,  one  of 
the  Reverend  Gents  "  begged  leave  to  congratulate  the  assembly 
OQ  the  certain  declining  state  of  infidelity,  and  that  the  brightest 
literary  gem  in  England,  and  perhaps,  of  all  Europe,  was  shelved 
for  5  years ;  there  being  none  to  be  found  to  give  bail  in  the  sum 
required." 

"  These  holy  men  of  God,''  may  be  excused  for  chuckling  a 
little,  bat  hafi  they  read  Thb  Lion  at  the  very  time  of  chuckling, 
they  would  have  found,  to  their  great  mortification,  he  was  thm 
actually  libemted. 
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INFIDEL  RENT. 

Without  giving  countenance  to  any  thing  like  personal  impu- 
tation, and  thinking  with  Mr.  Taylor  that  nothing  of  the  kind  i$ 
properly  to  be  inferred  by  his  oration  on  the  rent,  in  the  present 
number^  1  entirely  agree  with  his  principles  and  reasonings,  as  to 
the  receipt  and  application  of  that  rent.  I  pledge  my  word,  that 
there  shall  be  no  misapplication,  that  there  shall  benosecresy, 
nothing  in  its  management  but  that  shall  be  as  pnblicly  known 
as  its  existence  as  a  fund.  I  have  felt  all  the  sentiments  of  this 
oration,  though  I  iiave  not  before  given  them  utterance.  From 
the  same  principle  and  reason,  I  have  always  hitherto  kept  aloof 
from  Mr.  Taylor,  his  societies  and  committeeships ;  because  I  felt 
that  th^y  were  unworthy  of  our  common  object.  I  join  him 
lieart  and  hand  in  his  present  career,  and  under  his  present  pro- 
positions ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  we  shall  soon  carry  the  success  of 
infidelity  beyond  its  present  struggle  with  poverty  and  diflScuIties. 

Having  expressed  myself  so  openly  on  this  subject,  I  may  go 
a  little  further,  and  say,  that  I  think  myself  deserving  of  being 
placed  above  the  difiiculty  in  which  I  have  involved  myself,  in 
the  effort  to  make  a  stand  in  a  respectable  house  and  neighbour- 
hood. I  have  a  stimulant  to  say  this,  in  a  letter  which  1  have 
just  received  from  a  friend  in  America,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  apropos  extract : — "  Wherever  I  may  be  situated,  I  will 
keep  up  an  assortment  of  your  publications,  to  accommodate  the 
religious  world  ;  and  if  all  your  friends  that  are  able  would  do 
this  and  pay  you  for  them,  you  may  soon  be  free  from  the  heavy 
bondage  of  debt  of  which  you  complain.  I  shall  at  any  time 
be  happy  to  contribute  something  toward  keeping  up  a  good 
shop  in  London.  I  should  think  it  a  poor  proof  of  patriotism  or 
public  spirit,  in  the  friends  of  free  discussion,  after  all  their  suc- 
cessful exertions  in  overthiovring  the  wealthy  VICE  SOCIETY, 
and  the  TREASURY  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT,  in  their 
combined  efforts  to  shut  up  your  shop,  to  allow  the  mere  rent  to 
shutitupatlast.'^ 

My  ambition  is  to  make  the  shop  pay  its  own  rent.  That  is 
not  the  point  at  which  I  am  weak.  My  weakness  consists  of 
debt  incurred  to  get  possession  of  this  house.  If  1  can  ride  over 
that,  I  can  carry  on  a  business  that  will  support  rent,  taxes,  apd 
all  my  family's  expences.  Let  me  surmount  this  point,  and  1  will 
^ve  more  to  than  I  will  Uke  from  the  INFIDEL  RENT. 

Richard  Carlilb- 
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INFIDEL  RENT. 

Ad  Oration  delivered  before  the  Subscribers  to  the  same  in  the 
Great  Room,  at  Mr.  Carlile's,  62.  Fleet  Street,  on  Wednesday 
Evenings,  April  8th,  1829.  By  the  Reverend  Robert 
Taylor,  A.B. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  my  friends  and  friends  of  our  great 
cause — 

I  have  not  here,  nor  now,  to  trespass  on  your  honoured  patience 
by  eDteriDg  into  any  detail  of  our  intended  operations,  or  urging 
any  oonsiderations  to  iodnce  ytmr  concurrence  in  these  opera- 
tions. In  all  that  appertains  to  the  objects  and  character  of  the 
gfreat  cause  itself,  we  are  but  as  the  heart  of  one  man.  There  is 
DO  room  for  the  possibility  of  a  misunderstanding  between  us 
— DELENDA  E8T  Carthago— -CArt«<tant7y  miMl  be  deairoyed. 
And  we  are  they,  who  summoning  to  our  aid  hundreds  and  thou* 
sands  of  good  men  and  true,  who  think  and  feel  as  we  do,  will 
destroy  it;  and  I  am  he,  who  after  all  that  I  have  done  and  suf- 
fered m  the  struggle^  am  neither  wearied  with  action,  nor  sub- 
dued by  suffering ;  bilt  rather — 

By  experience  of  this  great  event,  in  means  not  worse— in 
foresight  much  advanced — I  stand  again  with  invigorated  resolu- 
tion and  redintegrated  energies,  up  to  the  challenge  which  I  gave 
in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  Judges  of  the  realm ,  in  my  for- 
tone's  darkest  day. 

Then  I  said,  what  now  I  stand  to,  and  braved  the  consequences 
wUch  siill  I  brave — 

*^ Deliver  me  to  your  oflScers !  send  me  back  again  to  that  hide- 
<Mis  dungeon  in  which  I  have  already  been  immured  !  destroy  my 
health  by  the  lingering  torment  of  a  protracted  captivity :  yet, 
even  so,  what  gocxl  shall  your  utmost  power  to  punish  accom- 
plish? Shall  it  conquer  the  glorious  cause  of  which  I  am  the  mar- 
tyrt  No !  Shall  it  conquer  me?  No,  the  consciousness  of  having 
deserved  well  of  society,  shall  obtund  the  anguish  that  Christian 
malice  would  inflict  on  me ;  the  last  perception  of  my  existence 
shall  be  the  joy  of  an  approving  conscience,  and  the  laatsigh  that 
heaves  this  beating  heart,  shall  breathe  its  curse  on  Chrisli- 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  that  if  there  be  a 
nan  in  this  land  who  misunderstands  me,  my  springs  of  action, 
and  what  1  mean  to  do— he's  a  very  dpll  man. 

In  a  word,  I  mean  to  suoobed  ;  I  mean  to  conquer  M  impe- 
diments ;  1  mean  (by  your  help  if  yon  please) — but  if  ye  have  no 
stomach  to  the  cause,  go  home  and  say  your  prayers^  and  TU  sue- 
ceed  without  you. 

The  spirit  of  the  Neapolitan  Massaniello,  of  Ck>rtea  the  Spaaiardi 
of  the  Swedish  Charles,  the  Britoo  Nelson,  and  the  Russian  Czar, 

No.  15.— Vol.  8»  2  H 
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is  in  this  bosom,  with  only  this  difierence,  that  their's  were  san- 
g^oinaiy,  mine  shall  be  peaceful  victories. 

Now,  then,  to  the  great  business  of  our  ways  and  means. 

Upon  my  mentioning,  after  the  discussion  on  the  Sunday  even- 
ing before  last,  that  books  were  open  to  receive  subscriptions  to 
the  INFIDEL  RENT,  a  gentleman  did  me  the  kindness  to  state, 
that  many  persons  willing  and  desirous  (as  he  presumed)  to  con- 
tribute to  the  estublishment  of  such  a  fund,  might  yet  have  seri- 
ous hesitations  at  the  arrangement  which  would  seem  to  invest 
that  fund  in  the  management  of  individuals,  and  that  they 
would  be  better  satisfied  with  the  guarantee  of  a  committee, 
responsible  for  the  due  appropriation  of  the  proposed  fund  to  the 
proposed  purpose, 

I  am  obliged  and  honoured  by  this  suggestion,  as  it  gave  me 
occasion  then  to  state,  and  now  to  repeat  the  grounds  and  princi- 
ples, the  tact  and  plan,  the  purposes  and  ends  of  this  intended 
fund. 

Now,  ti  there  be  any  gentleman  who  hath  wit  enough  to 
instruct  us  how  our  great  purposes  may  be  brought  to  effect 
without  any  funds  at  all,  or  show  us  how,  with  the  wealth  of 
CtcBsus  at  our  command,  we  could  make  sure  that  the  plan  of 
investment  which  he  shonld  suggest,  might  not  turn  out  at  last 
to  be  the  very  worst  that  could  have  been  suggested,  his  calcu- 
lation erroneous,  and  his  sagacity  itself  the  means  of  the  very  ruin 
he  coirld  avert^-why  so  !  in  the  name  of  magic,  let  him  get  a 
pafent  for  wiseacbeship  ;  and  we'll  never  count  our  fingers  again, 
but  live  by  the  rules  of  his  arithmetic. 

I  stated  that  I  objected  to  the  system  of  committeeship^  secreta- 
ryship, and  trusteeship.  1  stand  to  that  objection — /  wiU  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  thing  of  the  kind  ;  because,  Nocumenta^ 
Documentay  or  (if  you  must  have  the  proverb  in  plain  English) 
because,  "  a  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire"-^or,  (not  to  lay  blame 
on  any  one),  I  never  got  any  good,  and  I  never  saw  any  good 
results  from  any  thing  that  was  conducted  under  the  mysticism  of 
committeeship. 

The  only  principle  on  which  I  have  ever  heard  the  necessity 
ofhaving  a  committee,  asserted,  is  a  principle,  at  which  every 
man  conscious  to  himself  of  perfect  integrity  and  honesty,  must 
feel  indignant,  since  it  requires  him  to  subscribe  his  own  disho- 
nour, by  an  admission  that  he  himself  is  not  trust*worthy.  While 
the  maintainers  of  the  principle,  on  the  pretended  ground  of  an 
universal  deceitfulness  of  the  human  character,  ibrget  the  cor- 
rollary  of  their  own  proposition — that  if  every  man  were  a  rogue, 
it  most  necessarily  follow^  the  more  men  the  more  rogues;  and 
that,  consequently,  confiding  the  management  of  a  fund  into  the 
hands  of  a  committee,  rather  than  of  individuals,  instead  of  lessen- 
ing the  chances  of  peculation  and  fraud,  must  multiply  them. 
Upon  the  principle  assumed,  the  members  of  your  committee 
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woold  to  be  sure  be  a  check  upon  each  other  ;  but  the  only  ope- 
ration of  that  check,  where  rogues  all  was  to  be  the  gtime,  would 
be,  that  they  should  each  start  fair  in  the  scramble  upon  the  com- 
moD  plunder.  And  the  only  satisfaction  Of  the  subscribers  in  such 
a  case,  would  be,  that  instead  of  having-  been  wronged  by  one  or 
two,  who  must  at  any  rate  abide  the  ignominy  of  the  wrong,  they 
would  find  themselves  the  dupes  of  a  dozen,  or  a  score,  who,  un- 
der the  attenuated  and  superficial  odium  that  could  not  touch 
them  in  their  individual  characters,  might  carry  all  the  effect  of 
the  crime,  while  they  defied  its  punishments. 

My  quarrel  against  the  system  of  committeeships,  and  secreta- 
ryships, is  founded  on  my  experience  that  that  system  defeats  the 
very  end  which  it  affects  to  propound,  and  on  my  conclusion,  that 
it  is  of  a  nature  always  to  do  so.  Under  a  show  pf  dividing  the 
responsibility,  it  in  effect  destroys  it,  or  rather,  renders  that  respon- 
tibiltty,  a  mere  ignis  fatuus  in  the  desert,  or  as  a  circle  in  the 
waters,  which  originates  in  a  mighty  splash  at  first,  to  settle 
down  at  last  into  an  indistinctness  which  no  eye  can  trace,  and 
no  logic  define. 

There  is,  besides,  an  objection  in  limine  to  the  principle  of  com- 
mitteeship in  the  management  of  a  fund  not  yet  realized,  that 
should  at  least  startle  the  moral  sensibility  of  the  sticklers  for 
that  principle,  upon  so  pregnant  an  inuendo  as  that  individuals 
are  not  to  be  trusted.  And  I  will  give  it  them,  though  it  sting 
them  to  the  quick  !  If  individuals  are  not  to  be  trusted^are 
theyio  be  trusted  ? 

If  there  be  reasonable  ground  of  fear,  that  the  discretionary  pow- 
er over  means  to  accomplish  their*  great  end,  should  paralyze  the 
energies,  subdue  the  virtue,  or  corrupt  the'principle  of  men  whose 
energies  have  been  brought  to  proof,  whose  virtues  have  been 
tried,  whose  principles  have  been  known,  and  who  have  abso- 
lotely  the  greatest  stake  in  the  conflict  that  ever  ensured  the  con- 
sfstency,  and  guaranteed  the  fidelity  of  manr-Shall  no  blush 
mantle  on  the  cheek  of  that  modest  assurance,  that 
would  say — ^*  Trust  us  the  rather ;  we  will  be  a  committee 
-H£re,  the  unproved,  the  untried,  the  unknoum,  will  become 
tponsor^s  to  the  public  for  the  integrity  of  the  champions  of  your 
cause,  and  will  take  into  our  hands  the  controul  over  their  ope- 
rations  and  the  management  of  your  contributions," 

And  are  we,  I  ask,  to  be  called  on  to  repose  confidence  in  k  set 
of  men,  whose  very  office  is  to  be  constituted  on  the  ground  of  an 
admission,  that  we  ourselves  are  unworthy  of  confidence?  Are 
we  to  trust  them,  who  will  not  trust  us? 

Are  we,  (Mr.  Carlile  and  myfSelf),  whose  names  are  before  the 
public,  whose  characters  are  known,  whose  councils  are  as  open 
as  the  day,  whose  purposes  are  as  perspicuous  as  the  light,  and 
who,  if  we  have  not  equal  weight  of  wealth  with  those  who 
might  wish  to  be  your  committee,  have  ten  thousand  times  the 
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weight  of  that  which  weidth  would  never  purchaae-— esUblisbed 
characters,  honoar  in  hand,  and  everlasting  fame  in  reversion. 
Are  toe^  to  be  the  underlings  and  agents  of  men  whose  very  first 
principle  of  action  must  be,  to  have  it  kept  a  secret  who  they  are, 
to  be  discreet^  to  be  cauiioua,  to  be  prudent,  to  fumble  their  dirty 
way  in  the  dark;  and  who  would  as  soon  pluck  the  Nemaean 
lion  by  the  beard,  as  stand  in  our  position,  aUde  our  hazards,  or 
endure  our  conflicts  ? 

Is  every  thing  to  be  feared  from  the  possible  falling  back  or 
P'iving  up  of  the  conflict,  on  the  part  of  those,  who 
in  the  conflict  already  proved,  never  fell  back,  never 
^ve  an  inch  of  ground  on  which  suspicion  itself 
could  plant  a  surmise  against  them ;  and  is  there  nothing  to  be 
feared  in  confiding  the  direction  of  the  general  fund  toUie  ma- 
nagement of  (hose,  of  whom  the  public  knows  not,  andcaDDot 
Icoow  who  they  are  ?  And  who  in  the  very  first  bruit  of  the  war, 
may  buy  their  peace  of  the  enemy,  by  the  sacrifice  of  if«,  and  of 
our  funds  and  all  ? 

And  would  not  those  very  persons,  whose  formation  into  a 
select  committee  is  to  be  founded  on  the  supposition  that  they 
would  be  more  discreet  and  prudent  than  we,  under  those  very 
pretexts  of  discretion  and  prudenee,  be  for  foisting  off  hypocrisy 
and  treason ;  be  for  setting  up  something  under  the  name  of 
infidelity,  that  was  not  infidelity— some  sneaking-poltroon,  truck- 
lii^g#  lyiug»  Free-thinking,  Unitarian  infidelity,  some  old  dotard- 
tailor's-goose  infidelity — and  in  the  very  tug  of  war  and  crisis  of 
our  conquest,  would  unnerve  our  arms,  hough  our  hamstrings, 
turn  our  well-tempered  steel  into  points  of  straw,  and  bid  us 
tickle  our  enemies  I 

As  for  the  invidium  of  our  claiming  the  management  of  the 
INFIDEL  RENT  exclusively  and  uncontrou  lable  to  ourselves, 
I  ask,  where  is  the  man,  or  men  on  earth,  that  can  call  on  yoo 
to  confide  that  management  to  their  hands  rather  than  to  our^s 
— less  invidiously  ? 

It  happens,  gentlemen,  (as  in  such  cases  it  will  ever  happen), 
that  those  who  will  give  (and  who  have  given)  the  most  une- 
quivocal evidence  of  their  own  sincerity,  are  they  who  repose 
the  most  unqualified  confidence  in  us ;  and  who,  in  contributing 
to  our  ends  and  purposes  just  a  hundred  times  more  than  any 
other  individual  whatever,  have  encumbered  their  contribution 
with  no  other  restriction  than  that  we  should  use  it  as  we  please ; 
and  that  if  our  doing  so  should  not  be  convenient,  we  are  to 
tdmse  it,  as  we  please. 

And  I  fearlessly  venture  the  challenge  against  the  diseretion 
and  management  of  any  committee  whatever,  that  our  abuse 
of  the  Infidel  Rent  should  better  serve  the  cause  than  their  best 
ti^e  of  it ;  and  our  mismanagement,  aLd  our  indiseretiony  in  its 
worst  issues  and   most  mischievous  consequences,    should    be 
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mfiniMy  preferable  to  the  be9t  effects  that  their  wisdom  could 
ioteiKl,  01^  their  virtue  could  achiere. 

iy  and  my  brave  compeer  in  this  glorious  struggle,  say  ye,  will 
throw  your  prudence,  discretion,  and  management  to  the  dogs  ; 
we  will  abuse  the  funds  committed  to  our  trust,  as  much  as  we 
possibly  can  abuse  them — IVfr.  Oarlile  shall  set  up  his  carriage  in 
six,  and  I'll  setup  mine  in  sixteen  ;  and  for  ^e  first  time,  will 
ihow  the  world  that  infidelity  has  become  the  road  to  riches,  as  it 
is  to  fame.     And, 

So,  gentlemen,,  even  so,  with  all  the  Devil  of  the  matter,  his 
doven  foot  and  all,  full  in  your  view — our  counsel  is  wiser,  our 
pian  is  better,  our  method  safer,  our  assurance  surer,  our  worst 
yiare  itself  more  to  j|)e  desired,  than  (he  best  success  that  the 
best  management  of  the  best  committee  that  ever  was  in  the 
world,  could  guarantee. 

And,  say  nothing  of  the  chances  of  our  stumbling  upon  a 
eommittee  that  might  not  exactly  be  the  best. 

Sncb  a  committee,  for  instance,  as  we  could  call  together  with 
a  whistle  out  often  thousand  carking,  greedy  knaves,  who,  to  be 
sure,  would  put  me  down  their  beggarly  subscriptions,  for  the 
very  purpose,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  than  to  buy  themselves 
iotothe  management  and  controul  of  other  people's  money ;  who 
would  be  for  throwing  their  crab  to  catch  an  apple ;  for  estab- 
lishing commercial  connections  to  themselves  by  means  of  our 
imtrumentality ;  and  for  obtruding  upon  us  their  unsought  for, 
uodesired,  iwo  or  three^  or  perhaps,  four  pounds  a  year ;  upon 
the  tricky  speculation  of  buying  themselves  into  the  committee* 
ship,  and  getting  the  fingering*  of  more  than  as  many  hundreds,. 
or  as  many  thousands.  ^ 

Shall  suspicion  of  men's  integrity  and  sincerity  be  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  Mr.  Carlile,  and  1,  endure  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee over  our  heads,  under  the  very  pretext  of  such  suspicion, 
and  shall  not  the  secret  management  of  a  secret  conmiittee  be 
obaoxions  to  that  suspicion  in  a  ten  thousand-fold  degree  f 

Ifthereisto  be  nothing  secret,  nothing  to  be  concealed,  or 
that  shall  need  to  be  concealed  in  the  collection,  appropriation, 
and  purposes  of  the  Infidel  Rent,  (and  while  I  have  any 
thiDg  to  do  with  it,  there  never  shall  be  ! !  !)<i— what  use,  what 
eod,  what  business  will  there  be  for  a  committee  to  do  ? 

If  there  be  those  who  wish  only  to  atd  and  serve  the  cause, 
and  not  to  serve  themselves,  and  who  think  that  they  have  a 
greater  claim  to  the  public  confidence  than  I  or  Mr.  Carlile — 
let  them  set  themselves  and  their  own  motives  above  the  reach 
of  suspicion;  let  them  approve  their  sincerity  by  laying  down  at 
ODce  their  hundred  or  their  thousand  pounds,  and^  have  their 
names  as  known  to  the  public  as  cur's  are,  as  men  who  have 
staked  life  and  fortune,  tO'  stand  or  fall  with  the  cause  of 
infidelity. 
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Till  they  can  do  thai^  or  are  willing^  to  do  iHai,  the  most 
ordinary  degree  of  honest  modesty  sbonld  Bave^ua  ffon  the 
necessity  of  having  to  tell  them,  that  '*  themselves  and  their  own 
motives  are  obnoxious  to  a  thousand-fold  the  suspicion  thai  can 
attach  to  us ;  and  that  the  apparent  design  of  raising  a  fund,  for 
confessed  and  avowed  objects,  must  ever  be  infinitely  less  siis- 
pectable  than  the  unapparent  and  mystical  maoagemeut  of 
raising  a  committee  to  get  hold  of  the  fingering  and  disposing  of 
that  fund." 

Be  the  funds  deposited  in  any  hands  they  may,  or  be  the  com- 
mittee constituted  of  the  Qsost  respectable  persons,  such  eom- 
mittee  must,  at  any  rate,  subject  themselves  to  the  fair  remon- 
strances of  the  public  whose  contributions  they  call  for,  and  who 
will  naturally  ask  the  question  of  those  who  are  for  working 
miracles  in  our  names—"  Tayior  tee  know,  and  CarliUweknow^ 
but  w?io  are  you  V 

The  want  of  ability  to  answer  that  question,  or  rather,  the 
ridiculous  and  contemptible  plight  ;that  the  most  respectable 
individual,  who' would  be  willing  to  take  the  onv^  upon  himself, 
would  stand  in — would,  1  am  sure,  be  an  absolute  hindrance  and 
prevention  of  our  raising  the  funds,  which  otherwise  we  should 
raise.  And  the  majority  of  our  best  friends  and  most  efficient 
supporters,  whose  confidence  in  u»  was  entire  and  p^fect,  would 
feel  that  confidence  most  essentially  lessened,  when  called  upon 
to  divide  it  with  any  committee,  or  any  other  persons  whatever. 

If  it  be  not  so  modest  a  plea  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  Mr.  Carlite 
and  I  should  stand  before  the  public  and  say,  '*  confide  in  usl^ 
will  it  be  any  mending  of  our  m-dnners  that  we  should  have  to 
say,  "yes  !"  and  confide  also  in  the  Devil  knows  who,  who  shall 
have  bought  themselves  a  scheming  five  or  ten  pounds*  worth  of 
the  committeeship,  but  who  cannot,  who  will  not,  or  who  (per- 
haps for  ten  thousand  very  sufficient  reasons)  dare  not  stand 
before  the  public?  Would  ye  make  the  lion's  providers  masters 
of  the  lion,  or  trust  the  keeping  of  a  hen-roost  to  a  fox. 

And  once  for  all,  gentlemen,  I  tell  you,  and  I  tell  the  public 
through  you,  that  the  great  and  glorious  object  to  be  promoted 
by  the  Infidel  Rent,  does  not  want  any  suspicious  patronage. 
We  want  no  man*s  money  who  is  so  poor  in  pocket  that  he  could 
not  aflbrd  to  spare  it,  or  so  poor  in  soul,  that  having  spared,  he 
could  not  aflbrd  to  lose  it. 

'Tis  true  indeed,  that  nothing  can  be  done  without  a  fund,  and 
every  thing  can  be  done  with  one,  and  in  this  respect,  God  him- 
self is  as  far  from  being  Almighty  as  ourselvea — but  in  raising 
this  fund,  we  are  not  driven  to  the  humiliation  of  supplicating 
meanness,  and  petitioning  beggary. 

Wc  are  not  goijig  to  lay  ourselves  under  obligations  to  any 
man. 
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We  are  oot  going  to  say,  "Give  us  your  fthillings  and  uix- 
pences,  and  weMl  thank  you." 

We  are  not  going  to  **  wrench  from  the  hard  hand  of  griping 
poverty  its  vile  trash,  by  any  indirection/' 

Nay  more,  we  are  not  going  to  pawn  our  independence  for  any 
price  that  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  kingdom  could  afford  to 
pay  for  it. 

Let  a  Croesus  lay  me  down  his  hundred,  his  thousand,  or  his 
tea  thousand  pounds,  under  a  pretext  uf  promoting  the  caoie 
which  I  have  at  heart,  to  hamper  me  with  «^ay  sort  of  individual 
OT personal  obligation,  or  to  buy  a  n^ht  of  patronage  over  me, 
1  would  abjure  his  friendship,  despise  his  insult,  and  throw  back 
iiis  dirty  bribe  in  his  audacious  face. 

Gentlemen — In   very  honest  and  open  dealing  truth  with  you. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  persons  who  will  not  hesitate  to  come 
among  us,  and  to  profess  themselves  to  be  Infidels^  (and  all  the 
more  so,  as  every  day  they  shall  see  the  name  of  Injidel  becom- 
ing more. and  more  glorious  and  honourable,  till  we  shall  plant 
it  on  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  respectability,  and  make  it  the 
highest  style  of  man)  two.  sorts  of  persons,  of  this  character 
there  are,  with  whom  in  the  j^^reat  business  of  collecting  the 
Infidel  Rant  1  wish  to  have  nothing  to  do,  and  I  can  answer 
for  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Carlilcv,  we  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them.    They  are, 

1.  Those  who  have  not  the  means  to  help  us,  and>. 

2.  Those  who  have  not  the  mind  to  do  it. 

A  third  class  there  are,  who  will  be  for  coming  among  us, 
with  whom  we  will  have  something  to  do.  They  are  the 
eoemies  and  traitors  of  our  cause,  the  skulkers  over  from  the 
enemy's  camp,  who  will  writhe  their  snaky  way  into  our  citadel, 
for  the  very  purpose  of  discovering  our  counsels,  destroying  our 
energies,  counteracting  our  plans,  and  defeating  our  purpose. 

And  among  these,  shall  we  find  the  very  persons  who  will 
propose  the  forming  of  a  committee,  (aye,  and  thank  'em  kindly 
for*t)  who  will  volunteer  their  own  services*  to.  be  members  of  the 
committee. 

Let  the  cocks  and  hens  only  come  down  from  their,  perch, 
and  bow  atTectionatuly  will  Reynard  embrace  them. 

These  are  they,  to  be  sure,  who  will  assist  us  by  their  regular 
attendance,  assist  us  by  their  declamations,  assist  us  by  their 
patronage,  assist  us  by  their  advice,  assist  us  by  every  means,  but 
the  only  means  that  can  asisist  us — money. 

Well  they  know,  and  we  know  too,  that  if  njoney  shall  not  be 
wanting  to  our  cause,  nothing  shall  be  wanting. 

Deeply,  keenly,  smartingly,  are  they  and  all  our  honester 
enemies  aware,  that  by  this  our  plan  of  raising  an  Infidel  Rent, 
and  thus  making  sure  work  in  the  commissariat  department  of 
oar  great  warfare,  we  have  hit  on  the  very  counsel  that  makes 
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US  formidable — this  will  do  the  business.  These  are  the  iiieans 
by  which  alooe  tbemselves  have  been  powerful — ^these  are  the 
means  by  which  we  shall  become  powerful  too.  This  counsel, 
they  are  aware,  must  be  counteracted^  must  be  prevented,  must  be 
defeated  by  fair  means  or  foul,  by  force  or  fraud,  by  '*  smooth, 
rough ,  dense,  or  rare/' 

**  Fleetere  si  neqneant  soperos,  Acherontn  morebattt ;" 
jy  thty  emuiot  tmoe  hemren^  they  mtui  raise  '*  aU  heW*  againMt  it — 

or  the  cause  of  Christianity  is  lost  for  ever. 

Hence,  while  our  war  threatened  them,  only  in  the  visionary 
shape  of  moving  woods,  of  unseconded  adventure,  unsupported 
•daring,  and  unsubstantial  resources,  they  were  purse-valiant 
against  us ;  nor  talent,  wit,  nor  virtue  made  them  fear  us  ;  but 
bagging  themselves  in  the  strength  derived  from  onr  imp>otence, 
they  could  ask — ^What's  he,  that  is  not  supported  by  substantial 
revenues,  for  such  alone  have  we  to  fear,  or  none  ?  What  are 
eloquence,  genius,  talent,  virtue,  and  all  the  argumentative 
prowess,  all  the  intellectual  wealth,  and  all  the  moral  strenorihon 
the  side  of  infidelity,  if  the  pecuniary  means  are  wanting — what 
boCan  army  in  the  clouds— a  war  of  waters  borne  against  the  rock 
#f  our  firm  continent  V 

Why,  then,  we*ll  have  the  pecuniary  means ;  we'll  have  an 
Infidkl  Rent  that  shall  be  raised  throughout  all  England, 
throughout  all  Christendom — that  every  man  who*  hates  the 
name  of  priest  and  priestcraft,  may  have  his  opportunity  of 
approving  the  honesty  of  that  hatred,  by  an  honest  expression 
ofit. 

An  Infidkl  Rknt  !  at  the  very  name  of  the  thing,  the  trick- 
sters, the  schemers,  the  trucklers,  the  Free-thinking  hypocrites, 
the  Unitarian,  half-and  half,  bird-and-beast,  god  and  mammon, 
demi-semi-anything-Arian  traitors  to  our  cause,  and  traitors  to 
ewer^  cause  they  intermeddle  with,  feel  the  majesty  of  our  virtue, 
and  join  in  the  common  quail  of  the  Christian  world  to  which  they 
belong  and  of  which  alone  they  are  worthy,  and  with  the  Chris- 
tian world  they  too  secretly  exclaim: — 

••  Tike  any  shape  but  that,  and  our  firm  nerves  shall  never  tremble." 

And  to  oblige  them,  forsooth,  or  such  as  they,  we,  to  be  sore,  are 
to  give  proof  of  our  disinterestedness,  by  following  the  imaginary 
example  of  the  imaginary  fish-fags  of  the  Galilean  puddle,  to 
make  believe  that  we  can  support  the  cause  of  infidelity,  without 
eating  and  drinking,  and  are  going  to  raise  the  infidel  rent 
solely  with  a  view  to  trust  the  management  of  their  committee- 
ship. 

But  I  must  tell  them,  as  I  now  tell  every  one,  who  with  any 
purity  and  uprightness  of  intention,  should  conscientiously  think 
that  a  system  of  committeeship  would  be  advantageous  to  our 
cause,  and  afford  a  guarantee,  which  would  more  competently 
command  the  public  confidence— that  every  advantage  that  the 
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befit  ehosen  committee  could  possiMy  enaare,  $hailbemmted^ 
and  that  every  evil  which  the  worst  chosen  oonmiittee  could 
eotail,  shall  he  prevented,  even  by  the  very  system  of  having  no 
commitfee  at  all. 

But  from  time  to  time,  ev^ry  half  year,  every  quarter,  every 
nontfa,  or  evety  fortnight,  as  occasion  shall  require,  or  taiatter  of 
interest  shall  arise,  we  shall  call  together  an  open  committee  or 
^eral  assembly  of  ali  the  renters,  to  lay  the  state  of  our  aflUrs 
fitUy  before  them.  In  which  assembly,  every  renter  shall  have 
hi»  voice,  eveiy  voice  its  influence.  But  we  will  have  no  masters^ 
DO  inaaagement,  and  no  mystery.  Our  whole  apparatus  of  arith- 
metic will  be  confined  to  the  rule  of  three,  just  to  show  you,  how 
rnneh  we  have  received,  how  much  we  have  spent,  and  how 
much  we  want ,  and  the  upshot  of  the  whole  business  will  be 
tluit  we,  who  shall  have  received  the  money,  shall  most  certainly 
spend  it,  and  we  shall  not  have  to  lay  the  blame  on  you,  if  we  let 
any  body  else  spend  it  for  us. 

As  for  guaranteeship  for  the  faithful  approps iation  of  the  pro- 
posed fund  to  the  proposed  purposes,  that,  surely  can  only  be 
called  so,  on  the  ground  of  preferring  the  greater  and  the  better 
guarantee,  to  the  lesser  and  the  worse;  and  on  this  ground  I 
stand,  that  the  guarantee  of  Mr.  Carlile's  character,  and  mine,  is 
tbegreater  and  the  better,  and  when  a  greater  or  a  better  gua- 
rantee, or  an  equal,  or  a  second,  shall  offer  itself  in  challenge  of 
yoar  preference,  I  for  my  part  will  appeal  to  your  judgment  and 
abide  by  your  decision. 

But  where  is  it }  In  the  name  of  honour  and  of  honourable 
feeling,  where  is  it  ?  Who's  the  man  ?  (by  my  bright  honour,  I've 
Dever  seen  him  yet,)  who  if  he  could  lay  me  down  a  hundred 
thoosand  pounds  on  the  spot,  would  have  the  audacity  to  tell  the 
world,  that  that  was  a  reason,  why  they  should  rather  rely  on  his 
boDoor,  than  on  ours  I 

1  have  actually  more  to  lose,  and  am  therefore  laying  down  a 
greater  stake  than  any  tradesman,  merchant,  or  banker  in  the 
metropolis,  could  pit  against  me. 

It  hath  been  known  that  the  richest  have  become  poor,  that 
tradesmen  have  failed,  that  merchants  have  bankrupted,  that 
bankers  have  run  away :  but  it  hath  never  been  known,  that  one 
who  had  ever  written  his  name  so  high  upon  the  lists  of  fame,  as 
bas  Richard  Carlile,  (so  high,  that  inferior  minds  may  look  up 
to  it,  till  they  ache  with  looking,)  that  such  a  man  ever  did  a 
dUhonourable  action,  or  could  by  the  world's  wealth  be  induced 
to  do  80. 

The  wealthiest  man  in  this  wealthy  city  might  do  a  dirty  action, 
and  wipe  the  dirt  again  from  off  his  shield.  But  ask  not  us,  ask 
those  who  love  us  least,  our  Christian  persecutors,  whether  they 
Would  not  gladly  entrust  us  with  ten  times  the  sum  that  we  shall 
(lise  as  If^del  Rent,  upon  the  bargain  of  our  selling  them  so 
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maeh  of  our  honour,  aa  woald  be  covproEEnsed  hy.^ay  act  tkml 
would  show  us  to  be  unworthy  of  the  trust. 

Just  at  theplenus  of  our  origination,  kerefin  this  immediate 
circle,  the  persons  who  might  be  appointed  to  act  as  your  com- 
mittee, might  possessyl  admit,  a  reiottve  degree  of  respectability. 

And  G(^  forbid,  that  I  should  say,  thatyoui  oilmen,  clothes'- 
men,  coalmen,  wine  and  spiritmen,  papermen,  ragmen,  tagmea, 
and  bagmen,  your  butchers,  bakers,  brewers,  vintners,  tailors, 
drapers,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  are  not  respectable  men,  and 
that  they  cannot  assist  us  most  essentially,  by  the  liberality  of 
their  contributions ;  but  when  for  their  pennyworth  of  contribo- 
tion  on  their  own  account,  they  want  a  pound's  worth  of  the  fin- 
gering of  the  contributions  of  other  people — owe  we  not  a  debt 
of  honour,  first  to  ourselves,  and  then  to  our  contributots,  to-  the 
country,  and  our  friends  in  the  wide  and  vasty  worlds  among 
whom  not  a  single  name  that  you  could  propose  to  be  on  yc^r 
committee,  no,  nor  any  hundred  nameh  that  could  be  joined  with 
our's,  would  operate  otherwise  than  as  a  hindrance,  aiid  as  a  pre- 
vention of  that  degree  of  confidence,  that  should  be  reposed  in 
<»ur  undivided,  our  unparticipated  administration. 

And  if  there  be  any  man  or  men  among  us  capable  of  the  little- 
ness of  soul  that  would  resent  such  an  arrangement,  or  of  with- 
holding his  subscription,  unless  a  committee  were  formed,  we 
have  only  to  thank  him  for  giving  us  so  pregnant  an  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  our  reasonings,  and  the  wisdom  of  our  determi- 
nation. ^ 

On  some  other  occasion,  I  shall  return  to  this  argument^  at 
present  I  have  done  my  duty.  Do  your  s ! 

We  are  going  to  unfurl  the  standard  of  infidelity ;  we  are 
going  to  overthrow  and  destroy  the  Christian  religion ;  we  are 
going  to  battle.  We  would  be  on  our  march ;  down  with  your 
drachms, sirs, to  pay  our  legions.  Forme,  if  1  be  found  at  any 
moment  of  my  life,  hating  the  name  of  Christ,  with  any  thing- 
short  of  a  perfect  hatred,  sparing  my  means  of  fortune,  health,  or 
life,  struggling  with  energies,  less  than  my  utmost  energies — 
guilty  of  doing  less  than  the  utmost  that  could  be  done,  write  me 
a  traitor  on  my  records,  fame,  perish  the  memory  of  my  virtuous 
life,  and  let  posterity  brand  me  for  a  Christian. 


To  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor. 


Rev.  Sir, — A  few  persons  composing  a  society,  having  for  its 
object  the  communication  of  useful  knowledge,  together  with 
some  other  friends  to  religious  freedom,  herewith  send  you,  as  a 
token  of  gratitude  for  your  noble  exertions  and  manly  sufferings 
in  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  and  free  discussion,  the  sum  of 
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S'.  13#«  Tiie  amount*  though  soiaU^  ig  a«  much  as  oar  ciroom- 
it&ooes  will  allow.  But  we  can  afisure  you,  that  had.  our  moana 
corresponded  in  jiny  degree  to  our  estimatipn  of  your  chaiacter, 
umI  Qor  wishes  for  the  promotion  of  truth,  it  would  have  been 
much  greater. 

We  are  happy  in  having  an  opportunity  of  congratulating  you 
ofl  your  miraculous  escape  from  within  the  dreary  and  solitary 
walls  of  the  "  Christian  Evidence/'  and  on  your  triumphant  en- 
trance into  the  Infidel-Jerusalem,  borne  on  the  wings  of  TYuth, 
io  preference  to  the  back  of  a  stolen  ass. 

We  belieye,  (from  what  has  been  stated  by  you  in  the  Lion) 
it  has  been  insinuated  by  some,  that  by  entering  into  certain 
securities,  you  have  bought  yout  liberty  too  dearly.  We  value 
yoar  service%in  the  promotion  of  truth  too  highly  to  think  any 
thing  of  the  sort.  We  should  almost  imagine  that  such  persons 
have  never  seen  any  part  of  a  prison  but  the  outside. 

Also,  we  take  this  opportunity,  of  presenting  you  our  thanks 
foryour  numerous  and  invaluable  contributions  tp  the  Lion,  during 
>'our  infernal  Christian  incarceration.  They  are  gems  we  highly 
prize.  Fromthe  candid  and  masterly  arguments  in  your  '^first  born 
Soo"-^TNTAGMA,  crror  and  superstitien  have  received  a  violent 
shock,  and  knowing  your  learning  and  abilities,  we  are  certain 
that  it  will  be  increased  by  the  aid  of  your  ''  second/'  much 
wished-for  Diegesis. 

The  effect  of  these  two,  added  to  the  influence  of  your  intended 
mijisiop,  accompanied  by  that  other  distinguished  and  undaunted 
champion  of  truth,  Mr.  Carlile,  will,  we  apprehend,  shake  the 
whole  superstructure  to  its  very  ruins,  and  then 
"  Delemda  est  Carthago." 

Wishing  you  great  success  in  your  important  work,  and  every 
happiness. 

Believe  me.  Rev.  Sir, 

Your  admirer,  and  servant. 
On  behalf  of  the  Subscribers, 
Richard  Chippkndall. 

Salford,  31st  March,  1829. 


To  Mr.  Richard  ChippendalL 

Sir, — You  will  oblige  me  by  accepting  yourself,  and  conveying  j 

to  the  subscribers  at  Salford,  my  acknowledgments  of  their  libe*  { 

ralily^  and  of  the  gratifying  expression  of  their  confidence  in  my  i 

devotion  to  the  best  and  noblest  cause  that  ever  called  forth  the  ! 

energies  and  talents  of  man.      It   is  only  by  the  concurrence  I 

of  our  friends,   all   honest  and  enlighiened  men  throughout  | 
Eogiand,  that  infidelity  can  become  respectable.    It  is  only  by 
^he  zeal  and  unanimity,  which,  in  establishing  a  sure  and  certain 
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IKKOBL  RlNT-HihBll  raise  it§  already-tried  and  approved  diain- 
pioDft  to  the  altitude  of  an  independoDce  equal  to  that  of  the 
ministers  of  sopentition,  and  guarantee  the  adequate  protection 
and  immunity  of  talent  and  learain^,  whenever  thegr  shall  find 
ooarage  to  venture  on  the  mighty  darings  to  he  honest— that 
our  cause  wilt  succeed — ^that  k  will  desesve  to  succeed.  Esta- 
hlishy  and  make  sure  yourarrangements,  gentlemen,  fer  remitting 
to  us  your  regular  Infidel  Rent.  Make  sure  work  for  us  (ac- 
oording  to  your  hest  good  will  and  convenient  afTordings)  for  the 
coming-up  of  our  commissariat.  The  .Infidel  Rent!  fail  not 
thai,  and  nothing  shall  fail  The  Infidel  Rent  ! !  a  hundred 
thousand  volumes  shall  be  read  in  that  arrangement  It  needs 
no  apology  upon  my  part.  I  shall  offer  none.  Our^friends  know 
that  we  want  this,  and  our  enemies  know  that  we  want  nothing 
but  this.  You  read  from  time  to  time  ^hat  we  are  doing  in 
the  pages  of  the  Lion.  Let  but  our  friends  do  their  part  as 
honestly  and  as  generously — and  they  shall  find  us  playing  the 
Lion. 

I  am,  gentleman. 

Respectfully,  your  servant, 
'  Robert  Taylor. 


s.  d. 
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SCHOOL  OF  FREE  DISCUSSION. 

On  Sanday  ereaiug  last,  after  a  splendid  reading  of  a  part  of 
"  The  Diegbsis/'  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  we  fell  into  a 
degree  of  intemperance,  which  the  schoolmaster  never  contem- 
plated, most  sincerely  regrets,  and  promises  to  prevent  for  t^ 
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fotflre.    By  some  inadviertenee  on  one  side,  or  misunderstanding 

00  tlie  other,  we  have  been  led  inio  the  error  of  looking  ^  the 
opposition  of  oitr  West  of  England  friend,  as  insinoere,  and  thikt 
feeling  has  grown  with  a  tediam  produced  by  his  long  and  not 
ve^  j^ropos  harangues.  Desiring  to  check  what  we  deemed  aa 
iocipientevily  and  to  show  the  company  assembled  thai  the  tricki 

01  the  coffee-houses^  and  the  self-styled  British  Forum,  whero 
meQ  are  paid  two  or  three  shillings  at  a  time  to  oppose  each 
otlier,  and  thus  trick  the  audience  into  the  idea  of  a  serionii 
debate,  wero  not  to  be  countenanced  here — wishing  to  free  oinru 
selyes  even  from  the  company  of  such  persons,  one  of  whom,  for 
the  first  time,  came  among  us  on    Sunday  evening  last,  the 
sehoolmaster  proposed  a  limitation  of  time  to  each  speaker,  and 
complained  of  the  manner  in  which  the  time  had  been  occupied 
en  the  former  Sunday.    Thia  was  followed  by  complaint  on  the 
other  side,  and  Mr.  Taylor,  who  makes  no  profession  of  being 
the  most  calm  and  grave  man  in  the  world,  bunt  into  an  impe* 
tnosity  of  feeling,  at  what  he  felt  to  be  the  trickery  of  hypocrisy 
opposed  to  him.    All  present  wero  sorry,  and  afterward,  none 
more  so  than  Mr.  Taylor  himself.    Taking  the  case  into  after 
coosideration,  the  schoolmaster  does  not  much  regrot  what  has 
passed,  as  it  furnishes  an  opportunity  to  say,  that,  as  this  ia  » 
school  in  the  most  honourable  sense  of  that  word,  we  shall  be 
Mny  to  see  the  opposition  confined  to  one  and  the  same  person, 
wearing  the  appearance  of  that  coffee-house  or  British  Forum 
system  of  a  shilling-a-speech,  which  we  most  heartily  despise, 
which  can  never  be  useful  and  rospectable.    The  object  hero 
should  not  be,  and  shall  not  be  mero  speech- making,  but  mutuid 
imtruetion.    We,  therofore,  desire  the  shilling-a-speech  men, 
amoDg  whom  we  never  knew  a  man  of  good  repute,  to  keep 
away  from  us,  or,  if  they  come,  to  expect  discouragement    It  is 
Bot  their  talent  that  we  fear;  for  they  are  all  men  of  superficial 
attainments,  endowed  with  a  little  verbosity.     We  wan^  a&op-* 
pooents,  sincere  men,  who  can  enter  critically  with  us  into  all 
the  merits  of  the  question  proposed,  and  who  do  not  come  merely 
to  make  a  speech,  but  to  give  and  take  instruction.    This  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  constant  aim  of  the  school- 
master.   He  never  invited  an  individual  to  the  room  from  his 
mere  capacity  to  make  a  speech,  he  aims  at  higher  game  and 
more  useful  objects,  and  holds  up  this  as  a  school  in  which  all 
good  men  aod  womeif  may  usefully  spend  their  time,  and  learn 
something.    The  recriminatioo  of  last  Sunday  evening  is  apolo- 
gized for,  and  will  certainly  be  avoided  for  the  future :  and  if  we 
find  the  opposition  not  respectable,  we  purpose  to  silence  it  in  a 
way,  and  after  a  manner  that  is  respectable. 

The  SoHOOLMAaTEii. 


/ 
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THE  DIEGE8I8. 

This  book  is  now  in  full  publication.  1  was  premature  in  an- 
nouncing it  last  week>  before  i  had  seen  a  perfect  copy ;  because. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  the  expectations  of  subscribers  and 
purchasers.  The  price  is  a  sovereign.  Splendid  price  !  Splen- 
did book ! 

The  great  characteristic  of  this  book,  this  DIEGESIS,  is,  that 
it  traces  the  origination  of  the  Christian  religion  to  that  seat  of 
learning,  project,  and  philosophy,  the  Alexandrian  school.  I 
have  before  found  and  produced  facts  and  arguments,  to  prove 
that  it  did  not  originate  in  Judea,  and  that  such  a  person  as 
Jesus  Christ  did  not  there  exist;  but  I  could  not  clear  up  its 
origination.  Mr.  Taylor  has  done  this,  and,  in  my  opinion,  has 
left  nothing  against  the  present  claims  of  the  Christian  world 
undone.  Alexandria  and  its  neighbourhood,  the  seat  of  ancient 
learning,  the  seat  of  ancient  philosophy,  the  seat  of  masonry  and 
secret  association,  the  school  in  which  all  the  human  superstitions 
were  condensed  and  remodelled,  the  first  seat  of  monkery,  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  sectarianism,  of  co-operation  and  the  com- 
munity of  goods,  of  the  Essenes  and  Therapeutas,  of  all  the  heresies 
andalltheorthodoxiesjWas  notonly  the  birth-place  of  the  Christian 
religion,  but  beyond  that  spot  we  caimot  trace  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, nor  any  account  of  the  Jews,  their  books  and  their  religion. 
Every  thing  relating  to  the  present  religion  of  Europe  and 
America  centers,  in  its  origination,  in  that  spot  of  the  earth.  We 
have  no  records  to  carry  Judaism  beyond  the  Alexandrian  era.  It 
is  even  a  question  whether  the  Greek  or  the  Hebrew  was  the 
original  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  even  Josephus  is  not  an 
authority  for  the  contrary,  who  is  not,  indeed,  a  respectable 
authority  for  any  thing  that  he  has  written.  Be  this  as  it  may  ^ 
THE  DIEGESIS  most  rouse  the  attention  of  the  Christian  world, 
astolhe  true  origin  of  its  religion.  &  C 


To  the  Editor  of**  The  Lion:' 

More  than  1000  years  have  elapsed  since  the  complete  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  in  this  country,  and  during  all  that  period, 
it  has  never  been  held  in  lower  estiiloation  than  at  present.  In 
every  town  and  populous  village,  some  are  to  be  found,  who 
openly  deride  this  noxious  superstition ;  but  these  are  few  in 
comparison  with  those  who  secretly  disbelieve  its  mysteries  and 
hold  them  in  abhofrence.  Among  the  latter,  however,  there  are, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  too  many  who  publicly  conform  to  the  obser- 
vance of  its  religious  rights,  while  others,  although  they  .scrupu- 
lously and  consistently  absent  themselves  from  the  Christian  wor- 
ship, yet  dread  the  imputation  of  being  friendly  to  the  cause  of 
anti-superstition.    The  pusillanimous  conduct  of  this  latter  party, 
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which  is  80  injarimis  to  oarrighteous  cause^is  too  notorious  to  be 
denied.  It  is  difTosed  far  and  wide,  and  even  the  page  of  '*  The 
Lion  "  hot  too  plainly  attest,  by  the  substitution  of  initials  and 
fietitioas  signatures  for  real  names^  the  aversion  which  is  felt  to 
heing  known  to  be  connected  with  the  cause  which  it  advocates. 
Much  as  this  conduct  appears  deserving  of  reprobation,  yet  I 
think  it  may,  in  the  present  corropt  and  unnatural  state  of  society^ 
be  in  some  degree  extenuated.  According  to  the  social  system  of 
modem  Europe,  respectability  and  wealth,  or  at  least  the  appear- 
apoe  of  wealth,  are  closely  linked  together,  and  a  man  is  eon- 
sidered  more  or  less  respectable,  and  more  or  less  acceptable 
in  society  according  to  the  weight  of  his  purse.  If  his  pecuniary 
means  are  known,  or  are  supposed  to  be  abundant,  he  is  received 
in  every  company  with  smiles  and  caresses,  even  if  his  moral  cha- 
meter  is  stained  with  infamy  ;  but  all  the  virtue  and  wisdom  of 
Socrates  and  Epictetus  are  not  sufficient  to  secure  him  from  scorn 
and  contempt,  if  he  labours  under  a  scarcity  of  cash,  and  exhibits 
s^rmptoms  of  this  misfortune  by  the  threadbare  condition  of  his 
garb  and  the  elevation  of  his  lodgings. '  Even  the  Editor  of  the 
*'  Republicaii"  has  denounced  poverty  as  a  vke,  and  in  *'  The 
Lion"  his  matucer  ju<k^ment  has  placed  it  in  the  list  of  sins !  If 
SQch  then  be  the  despicable  estimation  in  which  poverty  is  held,  ' 
where  is  the  man  enjoying  a  moderate  competence>  and  depend- 
ing for  it  on  his  connexion,  in  the  way  of  trade  or  business,  with 
Christians,  w^o  will  risk  the  loss  of  it,  by  an  open  adhesion  to 
iofidels  ?  for  it  may  be  presumed  almost  to  a  certainty,  that  a  step 
so  Oflbnsive,  will,  by  subjecting  him  to  the  malice  and  persecution 
oithe  devout^  tend  materially  to  injure  his  p)ecuniary  prosperity, 
and  perhaps  to  reduce  him  to  a  state  of  poverty  and  utter  destitu- 
tion. As  for  the  infidel  who  enjoys  an  independence,  and  is  sur- 
roonded  not  only  by  all  the  comforts  but  the  luxuries  of  life,  he 
indeed  can  afford  to  make  an  open  profession  of  his  sentiments, 
and  is  altogether  inexcusable,  if  he  neglect  *'  to  let  his  light  shine 
before  men,''  and  to  encourage  others  by  his  example.  But  the 
dependent  man  must  act  with  greater  caution.  He  has  no  rich 
and  bountiful  patrons  to  keep  him  stedfast  to  the  cause  in  this 
world,  nor  any  paradise  to  reward  him  for  his  sufferings  in  ano- 
ther. He  has  nothing  to  console  him  but  the  consciousness  of 
promoting  the  public  good,  a  sweet  and  delightful  sensation 
indeed,  bot  quite  inadequate  to  recompence  him  for  this  loss  of 
his  connexions,  property,  and  respectability. 

it  not  be  supposed  that  1  mean,  by  these  observations,  to 
repress  the  exertions  or  the  2^al  of  the  friends  of  philosophy.  I 
merely  state  what  I  know  to  foe  the  prevalent  and  powerful 
obstacles,  to  an  open  declaration  of  infidel  sentiment.  To  sug- 
gest an  adequate  remedy  for  the  evil  I  confess  my  inability,  but  I 
am  strongly  of  opinion,  that  to  encourage  a  love  of  mental  and 
corporeal  independence,  will  prove  of  considerable  efficacy.    The 
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independent  maayhfts  nothing  to  fear  from  a  bold  and  undaunted 
declaration  of  his  principle  But  a  genuine  spirit  of  this  stamp 
^ill  TBxeiy  be  found  in  our  corrupt  age,  in  which  the  great  con* 
test  among  individuals,  appears  to  consist  in  strutting  to  entail 
each  other  in  luxuries  and  expensive  habits.  This  is  a  state  of 
things  highly  unfavourable  to  a  developement  and  display  of 
independence  of  character.  The  organization  of  society,  on  Mr. 
Owen's  system,*  founded  on  an  extinction  of  competitiuin  pnd  ot 
individtLol  j^roperty,  and  secnring  to  each  individual  a  tf«VER- 
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a  state  of  things  highly  propitious  to  a  full  and  free  e3q)ression  of 
thoughts  and  actions  beneficial  to  society ;  and  in  this  point  of 
view  it  merits  our  patronage.  In  no  ot^er  state  of  society  is  it 
possible,  in  my  opinion,  for  infidelity  to  flourish  or  even  the 
praeiiee  efmonUity  itself.  Our  heiids  of  families  may  instruct, 
our  preachers  and  moralists  may  enforce  the  practice  of  honesty 
and  justice,  but  it  is  all  in  vain,  as  long  as  wealth  is  made  the 
measure  of  respectability,  and  an  anxious  competition  for  it  held 
forth  as  ^'  the  one  thing  needful.**  In  our  schools  and  colleges, 
the  adniirable  morality  of  the  ancient  sages  forms  an  important 
part  of  education,  but  the  impression  it  m^es  soon  wears  off,  a£  It 
is  deemed  rather  an  obstruction,  than  an  Auxiliary  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  riches.  Hence  under  our  competitive  system,  there  are  few 
to  be  found  in  any  class  of  society,  who  can  conscientionsly  plead 
innocent  to  the  charge  of  over-reaching,  extortion,  peculation, 
swindling,  robbery,  or  other  grades  of  oppression  and  injustice. 
^'  Acquire  money  first,  and  virtue  afterwards,''  was  the  fashion- 
able doctrine  of  the  Imperial  Romans,  (according  to  the  indig- 
nant Juvenal),  and  so  it  will  continue  to  be,  as  long  as  mM)ney, 
and  not  virtuous  conduct,  is  made  the  test  of  respectability^  and 
individuals  go  on  emulating  one  another  in  a  never-ceasing  accn- 
mulationt  of  properW,  for  the  exaltation  of  the  few,  and  the 
depression  and  slavish  cringing  dependency  of  the  many. 

E.  B. 
Bland's  Coffee  House,  New  Compton-street. 

*  The  Editor  of  *'  The  Lion"  is  of  opinion,  that  "  the  oiyanintioii  of 
society  upon  Mr.  Owen's  system  is  imprsetioable  and  not  to  be  aeaired, 
ioasmnch  as  it  will  introduce  and  encourage  a  lazaroni  Icind  of  character,  so 
congenial  to  the  feelings  of  the  worst  part  of  maaicind,  and  so  detrimeatal  to 
the  interests  of  the  best  Mr.  Owen  is  so  much  of  a  visionary  as  to  have 
fiiiied  in  whatever  he  has  attempted  beyond  New  Lanark.  The  cause  of 
infidelity  needs  not  the  alliance  of  any  other  projeet  than  free  discassion. 

t  Acqnirtndi  ifuaiiabUe  voinm^  Juvenal,  Sat.  XIV.  lin.  125.  The  an- 
cients love  to  exalt  frugality,  and  even  poverty  itself,  as  tending  to  promote 
independence  of  character.  See  Valer.  Max.  lib.  4,  e.  4.  Apulei  Apoloff^  Ac, 
and  partleularly  the  stories,  from  whose  writings  many  admirable  lessons  may 
be  derived. — *^  A  celebrated  philosopher  has  pronounced  economy  to  be  the 
parent  of  all  the  virtues."  (Duncan's  Remarks  on  Prosecutions,  p.  825.) 
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TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON,  FIRST 
LORD   OF  THE  TREASURY,  &c. 

LETRER   5. 

Mt  Lord  Dukb,— You  are  already  the  greatest  Minister  that 
England  has  possessed  You  have  brought  about  a  legislative 
enactment  for  universal  political  equality  in  this  country,  such  as 
will  be  the  accelerating  precursor  of  all  the  changes  that  the 
highest  degree  of  political  wisdom  can  desire.  It  is  your  peculiar 
merit  to  have  done  this  in  spite  of  the  clamours  of  a  very  powerful 
body  in  the  state,  which  makes  it  the  more  apparent,  that  you 
have  done  it  from  sheer  good  disposition.  You  have  done  it  well ; 
because  the  act  is  complete,  and  political  exclusion  has  ceased  to 
exist  in  this  country.  You  have  as  thoroughly  separated  the 
church  or  religion  from  the  state,  as  if  your  enactment  had  done 
80  in  express  terms.  Thereisnow,  though  there  be  a  nominal, 
no  recU  state  religion ;  for  that  vnll  be  every  ridiculous  state  reli- 
gion, which  is  liable  to  be  scouted  by  every  legislator  and  Min* 
ister  of  State,  and  which  may  be  neglected  and  opposed  by  every 
clerk  in  office.  The  Church  ot  England,  is,  to  ail  its  original 
intents  and  purposes,  the  point  of  property  excepted,  abolished. 
This  may  be  the  more  clearly  seen,  when,  in  conjunction  with 
this  letter  is  read  the  letter  of  Mr.  Cobbett  to  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Teotenlen.  The  Church  of  England  has  been  decaying  through 
^very  stage  in  which  dissent  from  it  has  flourished,  and  now,  that 
the  'JTest  and  Corporation  Acts  have  been  repealed,  and  that 
Roman  Catholics  are  legislators  and  statesmen,  that  Church  can 
have  none  other  than  its  nominal  and  wealthy  existence, 
which  must  assuredly  follow  its  lost  ascendancy  and  power.  It 
languished  with  its  exclusive  powers.    It  must  die  without  them. 
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As  a  politiciaD,  a^one  of  the  religiously  proscribed,  as  a  pvbfir 
Tvriter,  as  a  citizen  of  England,  as  a  citizen  of  the  w^rld^  I  thank 
you,  Doke,  for  this  great  good  which  you  have  done,  in  passing 
such  a  Catholic  Relief  Bill.  The  names  of  Chatham,  Pitt,  Fox, 
and  Canning  are  thrown  into  the  shade  by  this  act  of  yours. 
Neither  of  these  men  had  the  energy  and  good  disposition  to 
work  out.  such  a  good.  The  merit  is  yours.  Peel  is  a  piddling, 
peevish  Minister. '  The  present  Lord  Chancellor  has  neither 
weight  nor  character.  His  tergiversations  and  trueklings  have 
made  him  the  most  contemptible  man  in  theconntry.  Sir  George 
Murray  is  a  sensible,  dignified,  and  honourable  man  ;  the  rest  are 
nothing.    The  merit  is  yours. 

But,  my  Lord  Duke,  it  is  but  a  beginning.  You  will  certainly 
be  called  upon  to  do  more  good.  You  cannot,  you  must  not  say 
-^enough  is  done.  Enough  is  not  done.  Something  is  done ; 
but  something  remains  to  be  done.  It  was  something,  to  decree. 
By  legislation,  in  such  a  country  as  XhiSy  political  equality  to  the 
sects.  But  what  say  you  to  the  mental  emancipation  of  the  seetsi 
I  grant  that  legislation  cannot  produce  this  emancipation.  I  ask 
only  that  legislation  do  not  interrupt  it.  But  it  will  be  produced, 
and  legislation  on  the  change  must  follow  it.  These  sects  must 
have  some  error  among  them.  They  must  have  much  error  among 
them.  And  the  inference  of  their  disagreement  is,  that  they  are 
all  in  error.  They  most  submit  those  errors  to  discussion,  under  a 
state  of  political  equality,  and  that  discussion  will  work  oni  their 
emancipation. 

The  Catholic  Question  is  gone  ;  but  the  Infidel  (piestfon  rises 
to  take  its  place.  The  minor  point  of  political  equality  is  gained, 
bnt  gained  to  introduce  the  major  of  mental  emancipation,  men- 
tal equality,  mental  courage— the  courage  to  be  free  and  fearless. 
The  impudent  cowardice  of  the  religious  mind,  the  cowardice 
that  presumes  to  know  all  and  to  fear  all,  is  to  be  hated ;  bnt  the 
state  of  mind  that  strives  to  know  all  and  to  fear  nothing,  is  that 
which  is  to  be  politically  and  socially  cherished.  That  is  Infi- 
delity. We  come  forth  with  our  Infidel  Question.  We  chal- 
lenge discussion.  We  boast  not  of  knowledge ;  but  we  do  boast^ 
that  what  we  do  know  and  what  we  desire  to  know,  we  are  ready 
to  submit  to  discussion  and  to  the  test  of  any  other  man's  know- 
ledge. We  desire  conviction  ;  but  it  must  be  corrected  couvic«» 
tion.  It  must  not  be  the  shallow  conviction  of  the  religious 
mind,  it  must  not  be  the  foors  conviction,  it  must  not  be  the  con- 
Tiction  of  delusion,  it  must  not  be  the  conviction  which  is  derived 
from  *'  one  who  taught  as  having  authority  and  not  as  the 
scribes ;"  but  the  oonviction  that  will  stand  when  submitted  U> 
the  examination  of  Scribe,  Pharisee,  or  Sadducee. 

My  Lord  Duke,  I  have  intended  nothing  more  than  a  com- 
pliment in  this  letter  for  the  past,  and  an  adjoined  hint  of  what 
is  to  be  done  for  the  future,     1  respect  you,  aod  I  purpose  to 
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Wiila  to  yoo  again  and  again.  I  know  that  you  cannot  yet  give 
yov  eoantenance  to  Infidelity  3  but  the  time  may  come,  before 
yoo  depart,  in  which  it  shall  be  the  boast  of  the  roan  in  authority, 
that  fae  gives  not  his  countenance  to  sup)er8titioB,  that  he  encou* 
rages  Infidelity,  upon  the  definition,  that  evidence  and  not  faith ' 
is  the  principle  to  be  desired,  is  the  honest  man's  guide,  the 
good  man's  support,  and  the  great  man's  companion. 

Ton  have  nothing  to  fear,  my  Lord  Duke.  You  have  placed 
jfenrself  beyond  the  reach  of  bigotry,  on  the  pinnacle  of  political 
equality.  Which  of  the  sectarians  shall  complain  that  you  have 
not  enough  of  religion;  that  yon  are  not  of  the  right  faith? 
Thereis  now  no  state  religion,  consequently,  no  religion  worthy 
of  the  minister's  protection.  Who  shall  hereafter  complain,  with ' 
anyeflbet,  at  what  yon  may  do  against  religion?  The  age  of 
religion  is  gone.  The  saints  are  dead  or  dying.  The  Devil  is  in 
danger.  And  heaven  and  hell  are  no  longer  dwelling  places  for 
good  or  for  bad  men.  We  must  reward  and  punish  them  upon 
earth*  Richard  Carlile. 


MR.  COBBETT'S  LETTER  TO  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE 
TENTERDEN. 


This  letter  is  so  excellent  an  exposure,  by  a  condensation  of 
facta,  shewing,  that  to  persecute  is  the  property  of  human  nature 
under  the  influence  of  religion,  and  not  the  particular  property 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  or  of  any  other  sect,  that  it  cannot  be  too 
widely  circulated:  I,  therefore,  as  a  public  good,  take  the  liberty 
to  copy  it.  1  confess  I  did  not  think  of  doing  it,  until  my  attention 
was  called  to  it  by  Philanthropes  of  Clifton ;  but  I  had  previously 
ready  admired,  and  recommended  the  letter.  It  contains  a  series 
of  important  truths,  not  coloured,  but  a  few  only  of  thousands 
that  are  on  record,  and  require  to  be  brought  together  in  some 
inch  shape  as  this,  to  shew  that  the  Church  of  England  has 
been  as  morally  odious  as  any  other  Church. — R.  C. 


^  TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  TENTERDEN,  LORD 
CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THE  COURT  OF  KING'S  BENCH. 

*'  ON  HIS  SPEECH  RELATIVE  TO  THE  CATHOLIC  CLAIMS. 

«  Barn-Elm  Farm,  6th  April,  i829. 
"  Mt  Lord,— I  have  read  the  report  of  your  lordship's  speech » 
madeon  the4th  instant,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Catholic  Bill ; 
and  there  is  one  passage  of  it  on  which  1  think  it  my  duty  thus 
publicly  to  remark.  The  passage  to  which  I  allude  relates  to 
the  character  of  the  Law-established  Chr^rch  ;  and  also  to  the 
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probable  fate  that  will  in  oonsequeDoe  of  this  Bill,  attend  ber  in 
Ireland.* 

*^  Now,  with  very  sincere  req;>ect  for  your  Lordship,  1  do  thiok 
it  my  duty  to  the  people  of  this  country,  to  show  that  the  cba* 
racter  which  you  have  given  to  the  Church  of  England  as  by 
lauf  established^  is  not  correct ;  to  show  that  she  is  not,  asd 
never  has  been  tolerant  in  maitera  of  religion  \  and  is  not»  jand 
never  has  b^eu  favourable  to  civil  hberty.  In  short,  with  most 
sincere  respect  for  your  Lordship,  with  greater  respect,  for  you 
than  I  have  ever  had  for  any  public  functionary  in  England,  and 
with  the  greatest  admiration  of  your  conduct  in  your  high  and 
important  office ;  with  all  th'ese^  I  think  it  my  duty  flatly  to  con- 
tradiet  your  Lordship  with  regard  to  th^  character  of  this  Church, 
and  especially  in  the  two  particulars  mentioned  by  you.  I  do  not 
chaige  you  with  insincerity  *,  for  why  should  you  not  be  in  error 
as  to  thia  matter,  when  I  luiow,  that  tiventy  or  thirty  years  ago, 
I  myself  should,  in  a  similar  case,  have  said  just  what  yon  have 
now  said  on  this  subject?  Nevertheless,  it  being  error,  and 
gross  error  too,  and  I  knowing  it  to  be  error,  1  am  bound,  in  duty 
to  my  readers,  to  e^^pose  the  error;  and  I  am  the  more  strictly 
bound,  because  this  error,  coming  from  you,  is  the  more  likely  to 
b<s  widely  spread. 

**  First,  then,  my  Lord,  let  us  take  your  proposition,  <  that 
there  is  no  Church  so  tolerant  as  this/  1  am  sure  your  Lordship 
has  never  read  her  history  *  I  am  sure  you  have  not:  if  yon  had, 
you  never  would  have  uttered  these  words.  Not  being  content 
to  deal  in  general  terms,  I  will  not  say  that  she  has  been,  and 
was  from  her  outset,  the  most  intolerant  Church  that  the  world 
ever  saw  ;  that  she  started  at  first,  armed  with  halters,  ripping* 
knives,  axes,  and  racks ;  that  her  footsteps  were  marked  with  the 
blood,  while  her  back  bent  under  the  plunder  of  her  innumerable 
innocent  victims;  and  that  for  refinement  in  cmelty,  and  extent  of 
rapacity,  she  has  never  had  an  equal,  whether  corporate  or  sole.  I 
vrill  not  thus  speak  of  her  in  general  terms ;  but  will  lay  before 
your  Lordship  some  historical  facts  to  make  good  that  contra^ 
diction  which  I  have  given  to  your  words.  1  assert,  that  this 
LAW-CHURCH  is  the  most  INTOLERANT  Church  I  ever 
lead  or  heard  of;  and  this  assertion  I  now  proceed  to  make  good. 

This  Church  began  to  esrist  in  lM7y  and  in  the  reign  of  Bd4 
ward  VI.  Until  now  the  religion  of  the  country  had  been  for 
several  years  under  the  tyrant  Henry  VIIL,  a  sort  of  mongrel ; 
but  now  it  became  wholly  Protestant  by  LAW.  The  Articles 
of  Religion,  and  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  were  now  drawn  up, 
and  were  established  by  Acts  of  Parliament  The  Catholic 
altars  were  pulled  down  in  all  the  churches ;  the  priests,  on  pain  of 
ouster  and  fine,  were  compelled  to  teach  the  new  religion ;  that 

*  Forwant  of  room,  I  omit  the  esitract  from  the  speech  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Jastice.    It  is  not  neeessary  to  my  purpose.— R,  C. 
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is  to  say,  to  be  apostates ;  and  the  people,  who  had  been  bora 
aod  bred  Catholics,  were  not  only  panished  if  they  heard  mass, 
but  were  punished  if  they  did  not  go  to  hear  the  new  parsons ; 
that  ia  to  say,  if  they  refused  to  become  apostates.  The  p)eople, 
imarting-  under  this  tyranny,  rose  in  insurrection  in  several  parts« 
Imd,  indeed,  all  over  the  country.  They  complained  that  they 
bad  been  robbed  of  their  religion,  and  of  the  relief  to  the  poor 
which  the  old  Church  g^ave;  and  they  demanded  that  the  mass 
and  the  monasteries  should  be  restored,  and  thatthe  priestsshould 
not  be  allowed  to  marry.  And  how  were  they  answered !  The 
bullet  and  bayonet  at  the  hand  of  German  troops,  slaughtered 
a  part,  caused  another  part  to  be  hanged,  another  part  to  be  im- 
prisoned and  ilo^fi^ed,  and  the  remainder  to  submit,  outwardly  at 
least,  to  the  LAW-CHURCH  ;  and  (now  mark  this  tolerant  and 
merciful  Church)  many  of  the  old  monastics  and  priests,  who 
had  been  expelled  from  their  convents  and  livings,  were  com- 
pelled to  beg  their  bread  about  the  country,  and  they  thus  found 
subsistence  amongst  the  pious  Catholics.  This  was  an  eye-sore 
to  the  LAW-CHURCH^  who  deemed  the  very  existence  of  these 
men,  who  had  refused  to  apostatize,  a  libel  on  her.  Therefore, 
ID  company,  actually  in  company,  with  the  law  that  founded  the 
new  Cfalirch,  came  forth  a  law  to  punish  beggars,  by  burning  in 
the  face  with  a  red  hot  iron,  and  by  making  them  slaves  for  two 
years,  with  power  in  their  masters  to  make  them  wear  an  iron 
collar!  Your  Lordship  must  have  read  this  Act  of  Parliament, 
pas^d  in  the  first  year  of  the  first  Protestant  reign,  and  coming 
forth  in  company  with  the  Common  Prayer  Book.  This  was 
tolerant  work,  to  be  sure;  and  fine  proof  we  have  here  of  this 
Chdrch  being  "  favourable  to  civil  and  religious  liberty,"  Not 
content  with  stripping  these  faithful  Catholic  priests  of  their 
livings;  not  content  vnih  turning  them  out  upon  the  wide 
world,  this  tolerant  Church  must  cause  them  to  perish  with 
hanger,  or  to  be  branded  slaves. 

"  Such  was  the  tolerant  spirit  of  this  Church  when  she  was 
young.  As  to  her  burnings  under  Cranmer  (who  made  the  Prayer 
Book)  they  are  hardly  worthy  of  particular  notice  when  we  have 
before  us  the  sweeping  cruelties  of  this  first  Protestant  reign,  dn^ 
nog  which,  short  as  it  was,  the  people  oiV'England  suffered  so 
much  that  the  suffering  actually  thinned  their  numbers:  it  was 
ft  people  partly  destroyed,  and  that  too  in  the  space  of  about  six 
years  ;  and  tins  is  acknowledged  even  in  Acts  of  Parliament  of 
that  day.  But  this  LAW-CHURCH  was  established  in  reality 
daring  the  reign  of  Old  Bess,  which  lasted  forty-five  years  -, 
that  is,  from  1558  to  1603  ;  and  though  this  Church  hasalwajrs 
kept  Up  its  character,  ev^i  to  thr  present  day,  its  deeds  during 
this  long  reign  aresthe  most  remarkable. 

''Bess  (the  shorter  the  nahie  the  better)  established  what  she 

rled  a  court  of  high  eommt««tm,  consisting  chiefly  of  bi$hop9 
yoor  Lordship's  *^  mo9t  tolerant  Church,^'  in  order  to  puni^ 
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all  who  did  not  conform  to  her  religious  creed,  she  being*  "  th# 
head  of  the  Church"  This  commission  were  empowered  to 
have  control  over  the  opiniona  of  all  men,  to  punish  all  men  ac« 
cording  to  their  discretion,  short  of  death.  They  had  power 
to  extort  evidence  by  the  prison  or  by  the  rack.  They  had 
power  to  compel  a  man  {(m  oath)  to  reveal  his  thoughts^  and . 
to  accuse  himself  his  friend  f  brother,  parent^  tpifiy  or  ehild; 
and  this,  too,  on  pain  of  death.  These  monsters,  in  order  to 
discover prieste,  and  to  crush  the  old  reWgxou^fined^imprisoinsd, 
racked f  and  did  such  things  as  would  have  made  Nero  shudder 
to  think  of.  They  sent  hundreds  to  the  rack  in  order  to  get  from 
them  confessions,  on  which  confessions  manf  of  them  were  /ml 
to  death. 

^'  1  have  not  room  to  make  even  an  enumeration  of  the  deeds  of 
religious  persecution  of  this  long  and  J^loody  reign ;  but  I  will 
state  a  few  of  them. 

*'\.  It  was  death  Ui  make  a  new  Catholic  priest  within  the 
kingdom. 

"  2.  It  was  death  for  a  Catholic  priest  to  come  into  the  king;- 
dom  from  abroad. 

'^  3.  It  was  death  to  harbour  a  Catholic  priest  coming  from 
abroad. 

''  4.  It  was  death  to  confess  to  such  priest. 

'^  5.  It  was  death  for  any  priest  to  say  mass. 

"  6.  It  was  death  for  any  one  to  hear  mass. 

'^  7*  It  was  death  to  deny,  or  not  to  swear,  if  called  on,  thai 
this  woman  was  the  head  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

''  8.  it  was  an  offence  (punishable  by  heavy  fine)  not  to  go  to 
the  Protestant  Church.  This  fine  was  20/.  a  lunar  months  or  2501. 
a-year,  and  of  our  present  money  3,250/.  a-year.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  refused  to  go  to  the  Law-Church ;  and  thus  the 
head  of  the  Church  sacked  thousands  upon  thousands  of  estates ! 
The  poor  conscientious  Catholics,  who  refused  to  go  to  the 
'^  most  tolerant'' Church,  and  who  had  no  naoney  to  pay  fines, 
were  crammed  into  the  jails,  until  the  counties  petitioned  to  be 
relieved  from  the  expense  of  keeping  them.  They  were  then 
discharged,  being  first  publicly  whipped  and  having  thw  ears 
bored  with  a  red-hot  iron.  But  this  very  great ''  toleration"  not 
answering  the  purpose,  an  Act  was  passed  to  banish  for  life  ail 
these  non-goers  to  church,  if  they  were  not  worth  twenty 
pounds;  and,  in  case  of  return,"  they  were  to  be  punished  with 
death. 

"  I  am,  my  Lord,  not  making  ioote  assertions  here ;  I  am  all 
along  stating  from  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  the  above. form  a 
smalisampleof  the  whole;  and  this  your  Lordship  most  know 
well.  I  am  not  declaiming,  but  relating  undeniable  facts ;  and 
with  facts  of  the  same  cl^^cter,  with  a  bare  list,  made  in  the , 
above  manner,  i  could  fill  a  considerable  volume.  The  names  oij^ 
the  persons  put  to  death  merely  for  fretiig  CaiheiieSy  dnrinff  tfai^ 
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long  and  bloody  reign,  would,  especially  iT  we  were  to  include 
Ireland,  form  a  list  ten  times  as  long  as  that  of  our  army  and  navy, 
both  taken  together,    The  usual  mode  of  inflicting  death  was  to 
hang  the  victim  for  a  short  time,  just  to  benumb  his  or  her  facul- 
ties; then  cut  down  and  instantly  rip  open  the  belly,  and  tear(mt 
the  hearty  and  hold  it  up;  fling  the  bowels  into  a  fire ;  then  chop 
olFthe  head,  and  cut  the  body  into  quarters;  then  boil,  the  head 
and  quarters ;    and   then  hang  them  up  at  the  gates  of  cities, 
or  other  conspicuous  places.    This  was  done,  including  Ireland, 
to  many  hundreds  of  persons,  merely  for  adhering  to  the  Church 
in  which  they  had  been  born  and  bred.  There  were  ONE  HUN- 
DRED AND  EIGHTY-SEVEN  ripped  up  and  boiled  in  Eng- 
land in  the  years  from  1577  to  1603 ;  that  is  to  say, in  the  space 
of  the  last  twenty-six  years  of  Bess's  reign  ;  and  these  might  all 
have  been  spared  if  they  would  have  agreed  to  go  to  church  and 
hear  the  Common  Prayer!  All,  or  nearly  all  of  them  were  racked 
before  they  were  put  to  death;  and  the  cruelties  in  prison, and 
the  manner  of  execution,  were  the  most  horrible  that  can  be  con- 
ceived.   They  were  even  flung  into  dungeons,  and  kept  in  their 
filth,  and  fed  on  bullock's  liver,  boiled  but  unwashed  tripe,  and 
such  things  as  dogs  are  fed  on.    Edmund  Genings,  a  priest, 
detected  in  saying  ma4»«  in  Holhom^  was  after  sentence  of  death 
offered  his  pardon  if  he  would  go  to  church;  but,  having  re- 
fused to  do  this,  and  having  at  the  place  of  execution,  boldly  said, 
that  he  would  die  a  thousand  deaths  rather  than  acknowledge 
the  Queen  to  be  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Church ;    Topliffe, 
the  Attorney-General  ordered  the  rope  to  be  cut  the  moment 
the  victim  was  turned  off^   ''  so  that,  (says  the  historian,)  the 
priest,  being  little  or  nothing  stunned,  stood  on  his  feet,cast- 
ug  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  till  the  hangman  tripped  up  his 
heels,  and  flung  him  on  the  block,  where  he  was  ripped  up» 
and  quartered.    He  was  so  much  alive,  even  after  the  bowel- ' 
ing,  that  he  cried  with    a    loud  voice,   'Oh!  it  smarts!'    And 
then  he  excX^hmedy*  SanciaGregoria,  orapro  me  ;'  while  the 
tangman  having  sworn  a  most  wicked  oath,  ^Zounds!  his  heart 
is  in  my  hand,  and  yet  Gregory  is  in  his  mouth  !' 

*'  The  tolerance  of  the  Law-Church  was  shown  towards  wo- 
men as  well  as  towards  men.  There  wa6  a  Mrs.  Ward,  who 
for  assisting  a  priest  to  escape  from  prison  (the  crime  of  that 
priest  being  saying  mass),  was  imprisoned,  flogged,  racked, 
and  finally  hanged,  ripped  up,  and  quartered.  She  was  exe- 
cuted at  Tybarn,  on  the  30th  August,  1588.  At  her  trial  the 
judges  asked  if  she  had  done  the  thing  laid  to  her  charge. 
She  said  '  yes !'  and  that  she  was  happy  to  reflect,  that  she  had 
been  the  means  of  *  delivering  that  innocent  lamb  from  ^e 
hands  of  those  bloody  wolves/  They  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
terrify  her  into  a  confession  relative  to  the  place  whither  the 
priest  waa'gone :  and  when  -they  found  threats  unavailing^  they 
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promised  her  pardon,  if  she  would  go  to  church ;  but  she  an- 
swered, that  she  would  lose  many  lives,  if  she  had  ibem, 
rather  than  acknowledge  that  heretical  church.  They,  there- 
fore, treated  her  very  savagely,  ripped  her  up  while  ia  her 
senses,  and  made  a  mockery  of  her  naked  quarters. 

"  There  was  a  Mrs.  Clithero  pressed  to  death  at  York,  in    the 
year  1586.    She  was  a  lady  of  good  family,  and  her  crime  ip^as 
relieving  and  harbouring  priests !     She  refused  to  plead,  that  she 
might  not  tell  a  lie,  nor  expose  others  to  danger.      She  was, 
therefore,  pressed  to  death,  in  the  following  manner.     She  ^was 
laid  on  the  floor  on  her  back.    Her  hands  and  feet  were  boond 
down  as  close  as  possible.    Then  a  great  door  was  laid  upon  her  ; 
and  many  hundred  weights  placed  upon  that  door.  Sharp  stones 
were  put  under  her  back;  and  the  weights,  pressing  upon  her 
body,  first  broke  her  ribs,  and  finally,  though  by  no  means  quickly, 
extinguished  life.    Before  she  was  laid  on  the  floor,  Fawcett^  the 
sheriff,  commanded  her  to  be  stripped  naked,  when  she,  with 
four  women  who  accompanied    her,  requested    him,   on   their 
knees,  for  the  honour  of  womanhood,  that  this  might  be  dispensed 
with:  but  he  refused !    'Her  husband  was  forced  to  flee  the 
country ;  her  little  childreu,  who  wept  for  their  dear  and  good 
mother,  were  taken  up,  and  being  questioned  concerning  their 
religious  belief,  and  answering  as  they  had  been  taught  by  her^ 
were  severely  whipped,  and  the  eldest,  w^o  was  but  twelve 
years  old,  was  cast  into  prison.' 
"Need  I  go  on  my  Lord  ?  Twenty  large  volumes, alloting  only 
,  one  page  to  each  case,  would  not,  if  we  were  to  include  IreliEmd, 
contain  an  account  of  those,  who  have  fallen  victims  to  their  re- 
fusal to  conform  to  this  **  most   tolerant  Church  in  the  world.*' 
Nay,  a  hundred  volumes,  each  volume  being  600  pages,  and  one 
page  allowed  to  each  victim,  would  not  suflBce  for  the  holding' 
of  this  bloody  record.    Short  of  death  by  ripping  up,  there  were, 
death  by  martial  law :  death  in  prison,  and  this  in  cases  without 
number;  banibhment  and  loss  of  estate.    Doctor  Bridgewater, 
in  a  table  published  by  him  at  the  end  of  the  Conceriatio  EeeU'- 
8i(B  Catholics,  gives  the  names  of  about  twelve  hundred  who  had 
suffered  in  this  way  before  the  yeiLr  1588 ;  that  is  to  say,  before  the 
great  heat  of  the  "  tolerance,"  In  this  list  there  are  21  bishops,  12Q 
monastics,    13  deans,    14  archdeacons,  60    prebendaries,    530 
priests,  49  doctors  of  divinity,  18  doctors  of  law,  15  masters 
of  colleges^  8  earls,  10  barons,  26  knights,  326  gentlemen*  60 
ladies  and  gentlewomen.    Many  of  all  those,  and,  indeed,  the 
greater  part  of  them  died  in  prison,  and  several  of  them  died 
while  under  sentence  of  death. 

''  There,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  think  that  you  will  question  the 
truth  of  this  statement ;  and  if  you  cannot,  I  hope  you  will  id- 
low,  that  no  lover  of  truth  and  justice  ought  to  be  silent,  while 
teporbs  of  speeches  are  circulating,  calling  this  '  the  most  toU^ 
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rant  Church  in  the  world.'    But,  my  Lord,  why  oeed  I,  in  ad- 
dressing myself  to  you  on  this  subject,  do  more  than  refer  you  to 
the  cruel,  the  savage,  the  bloody  penal  code.    Leaving  poor 
balf-mnrdered  Ireland  out  of  the  question }  what  have  I  to  do, 
ID  answer  to  your  praises  of  this  Church,  and  your  assertion  as  to 
its  tolerance,  but  to  request  you  to  remember  the  enactments  in 
the  following  Acts  of  old  Bess,  the  head  and  the  establisher  of 
this  Church;    SUt.  I.  chap.  1  and  2;  Stat  V.  chap.  I5  Stat. 
XII.  chap.  2;  Stat  XXIli.  chap.  1;  Stat.  XXVIi.  chap.  2; 
Scat  XXIX.  chap.  6 ;  Stat  XXXV.  chap.  1 ;  Stat  XXXV. 
chap.  2.    What  have  I  to  do,  my  Lord,  but  to  request  you  to 
look  at,  or,  rather,  to  call  to  mind  those  laws  of  plunder  and  of 
hlood^  Jine,  fine,  ftne ;   banish,  banish^  banith;   or   decUh, 
death,  death,  in  every  line  !    Your  Lordship  knows  that  this  is 
trae:  you  know  that  all  these  horrors,  all  this  hellish  tyranny ; 
that  the  whole  arose  out.  of  a  desire  to  make  this  Protestant 
Church  predominant.    How,  then,  can  this  Protestant  Church 
be  called  '  the  most  tolerant  in  the  world  f *    I  have  here  given 
a  mere  sample  of  the  doings  of  this  Law-Church.    I  have  not 
taken  your  Lordship  to  Ireland,  half-murdered  Ireland ;  nor  have 
I  even  hinted  at  many  acts  done  in  England  during  Bess's  reign, 
each  of  which  would  have  excited  the  indignation  of  every  vir- 
tuous roan  on  earth  ;  but  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  two  traits 
of  tolerance  in  this  Church :  First,  Edward  YI.  was  advised  to 
Mng  kis  lister  Mary  to  trial,  and,  of  course,  to  punishment 
for  Dot  conforming  to  the  Law-Church  ,  and  she  was  saved  only 
by  the  menaces  of  her  cousin,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.f    Se- 
cond, when  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,  had  been  condemned  to 
die,  she,  though  she  earnestly  sued  for  it,  was  not  allowed  to 

HAVE  A  PRIEST  TO  PERFORM  THE  RELIGIOUS  OFFICES  DEEMED 

SO  N£0E8SABY  IN  suoH  CASES !  They  brought  the  Protestant 
I>ean  of  Peterborough  to  pray  by  or  with  her ;  but  she  would 
not  hear  him.  When  her  head  fell  from  the  block  the  Dean  ex- 
claimed:— ^  So  let  our  Queen's  enemies  perish  !  And  the  Earl 
of  Kent  responded,  '  Amen !'  Baker,  in  his  Chronicle,  p.  273, 
nya,  that  the  death  of  this  Queen  was  earnestly  desired,  because 
that '  if  she  lived,  the  religion  received  in  England  could  not 
sabsisf 

"  This  Church  has  been  no  changeling  ;  she  has  been  of  the 
Bune  character  from  the  day  of  her  establishment  to  the  present 
I>OQr;  in  Ireland  her  deeds  have  surpassed  those  of  Mahomet ; 
but  it  would  take  a  large  volume  to  pat  down  a  bare  list  of  her 
iotolerant  deeds.  She  at  last,  however,  seems  to  be  nearly  at  the 
end  of  her  tether:  the  nation  has  always  been  making  sacrifices 
to  her  haughty  predominance  :  Boulogne  and  Calais  were  the 
int  Bacrifices :  poor-^ateSy  and  an  enomhous  debt,  and  a  standing 
^^^h  and  a  eivil^list  have  followed ;  all,  yea  all,  to  be  ascribed 
^mpiedominanceof  this  Church,  and  her  haughty  Q>irit  of 
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aioendancy,  Bui  now  the  nation  has  oiade  so  many  and  such 
groat  sacrifices  to  bar,  that  it  can  make  no  more.  It  cannot  ven- 
ture on  another  civil  war  (^aboat  the  twentieth)  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  ascendancy  of  this  Chnrch ;  and  be  you  assured,  my 
Lord,  that  that  hierarchy  in  Ireland,  to  uphold  which  you  seem 
so  very  anxious,  is  not  much  longer  to  be  upheld  by  any  power 
on  earth,  seeing  that  all  the  miseries  of  Ireland,  all  of  them, 
without  a  single  exception,  are  to  be  traced  directly  to  that  hier- 
archy ;  and  in  these  miseries  England  sees  terri/lc  danger. 

**  The  case  is  very  plain.  The  opponents  of  the  Catholic  Bill 
say,  we  dislike  it  because  it  exposes  the  Church,  and  especially 
the  Irish  Church,  to  imminent  danger.  The  answer  of  the  I>ake 
is :  I  cannot  present  this  danger,  without  risking  a  'civil  war^ ; 
and  the  State  cdnnot  afford  that.  The  Law-Church  might  re- 
ply ;  why,  there  h^ve  been  many,  many  civil  wars  carried  on  for 
the  purpose  of  upholding  my  ascendancy  ;  but  to  that  the  Duke 
might  rejoin ;  very  true^;  but  we  have  now  a  paper-mooey-system, 
(also  made  to  uphold  you),  which  cannot  live  in  civil  war,  and 
thedeathofwhich,may  produce  that  of  the  State  itself;  aad, 
therefore,  you  must  now  be  left  to  support  your  ascendancy  by 
your  talents,  piety,  zeal,  charity,  humility,  and  sound  doctrine. 
This  is  the  true  state  of  the  case,  my  Lord,  and,  therefore,  unless 
the  Church  can  support  itself  by  these  means,  it  is  manifestly 
destined  to  foil.  ''  I  am, 

"  Your  Lordship's  most  humble  and 
*'  Most  obedient  Servant, 

'•   Wm.  Cobbett/* 


SCHOOL  OF  FREE  DISCUSSION. 

On  Sunday  evening  last,  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor  read  the  third 
chapter  of  his  Dikgbsib,  on  the  *'  State  of  the  Heathen  World*' 
at  the  introduction  of  Christianity ;  the  substance  of  which  was, 
that  the  Heathen,  or  Pagans,  were  in  reality  worshippers  but  of 
one  God,  even  through  the  medium  of  subordinate  agencies,  such  as 
the  inferior  deities  were  assumed  to  be ;  that  Christianity  did  not 
present  any  thin^  useful  or  new  to  mankind ;  that  they  were 
previously  too  rehgious,  and  that  they  were  not  deficient  in  any 
of  the  virtues  now  or  ever  among  Christians. .  Among  the  vulgar 
of  the  Heathen  world,  the  spirit  of  the  religion  was  the  same  as 
among  the  vulgar  of  the  Christian  world:  and  among  the 
learnt  and  the  philosophical,  it  was  Deistical  or  Atheistical, 
according  to  the  taste,  temperament,  or  tact  of  criticism.  Jupiter, 
among  the  Pagan  deities,  held  the  same  rank  as  Jehovah  among 
the  Christian  deities;  and  the  subordinate  agencies  or  deities 
were  similar  in  their  characters  or  agencies  in  both  religions. 
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So  Ihat^  in  reality ,  there  was  no  other  room  for  eonversion  among 
the  multitude^  than  in  the  change  of  the  nameii  of  their  gods; 
and  among  the  priesthoods  of  the  two  religions,  the  change  eon-> 
sisted  of  a  struggle  for  the  temporal  benefits  which  the  Pann 
religion  had  accamalated.  The  difference  was  no  grater  than 
the  difference  now  visible  between  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  religions.  The  substance  of  the  proposition  and  the 
qoestion  for  discussion  was  stated  to  be,  as  assumed  on  the  Inlldel 
side,  '*  thai.  Ckrisiianity  hwl  introduced  nothing  uaeM 
and  new  among  mankind:  that  the  Pagane,  or  Heathen 
were  as  moral  and  religioue,  ^nd  that  their  only  fault  wae  the 
being  too  religious.'* 

Oar  old  opponent,  whom  ^e  have  so  often  complimented  as  a 
sincere  Christian,  startled,  we  presume,  at  the  facts  stated  and  io- 
fereoces  drawn  in  the  chapters  of  the  DiBOnais  read  to  the 
Khool,  threw  aside  his  sincerity,  and  bounced  at  once  into  all  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  '*  Preethinking''  Christian  School,  by  asserting 
for  Christianity  the  whole  range  of  antiquity,  and  .by  saying  with 
them,  that  it  is  as  old  as  the  creation,  older  than  any  other  reli- 
gion, and  that  every  thing  good  has  been  borrowed  from  it.  This 
was  the  only  point  maintained  by  any  Christian  speaker  through 
the  evening.  It  vvas  answered,  that  no  respect  was  due  to  the 
I  hypocrisy  of  such  a  Christianity :  that  any  attempt  to  carry  Chris- 
I  tisoity  beyond  the  period  assigned  to  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  christianly  vile,  and  socially  mischievous ;  that  in  point  of 
troth,  a  man  ceased  to  be  a  Christian,  and  deserved  not  to  be  recog^ 
sized  as  a  Christian,  the  moment  he  made  such  an  attempt  and 
!  shuffle :  and  that,  in  such  a  state  of  hypocrisy,  he  was  deservedly 
an  outcast  and  a  contemptible  being  both  to  Infidels  and  Chris- 
tians. The  power  of  this  Dieobsis  is  great.  No  honest  Chris- 
tian, who  has  had  a  little  historical  reading,  can  bear  up  against 
it:  and  the  dishonest  ones  are  driven  to  their  natural  hypoeriq^. 
We  had  hoped  a  better  change  from  our  long  standing  Christian 
opponent,  and,  as  he  now  stands,  we  must  cease  to  compliment 
him  for  honesty. 

A  new  and  thorough-paced  vulgar  Christian,  and  ill-man- 
nered and  dirty  fanatic,  intruded  himself  among  us,  and  much  di»- 
tnrbed  the  proceedings  of  the  school.  Authority  was  appealed 
to  and  asked  to  silence  or  remove  him ;  and  as  complaints  have 
heen  made  that  such  an  authority  or  rule  was  not  there  existent, 
it  may  be  well  to  recapitulate  the  principles  on  which  this  school 
has  proceeded.  Though  there  is  nominally  a  schoolmaster  and 
master  of  the  room,  no  real  authority  has  been  felt  or  exercised ; 
and  we  have  as  far  as  possible  adopted  the  principle  of  proceed- 
ing in  our  two  houses  of  parliament,  that  good  manners  should 
constitute  the  common  law  and  authority  of  the  school,  and  that 
sny  nominal  authority  should  exist  <»ily  as  an  appeal  to  a  decision 
as  to  what  constituted  this  order  or  good  manners.    We  are,  in 
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facty  M  schokn  or  all  uastersy  seeking  to  receive  or  to  give  in* 
stroetion  as  may  be  foand  necessary.  Among'  fifty  scholars  M 
foniid  this  principle  to  answer  very  well ;  and  the  confosioa 
which  has  been  introdnoed  by  the  attendance  of  doable  that  num- 
ber, has  arisen  from  new  comers  interfering  before  they  gi?e 
themselves  time  to  learn  what  is  the  real  character  of  the  pro- 
eeedings,  and  the  company  among  which  they  place  them- 
seltes. 

The  aathority  necessary  to  correct  this  evil^  appears  to  be 
patience   and  a   dignified    explanation   of  the  trae  cfaarscter 
of  the  school  which  shall   put  bad  manners   to  shame.     In 
the  aggregate,  we    presume,    it   may  be  truly  said,    thiit  a 
higher  degree  of  good  manners  was  never  found  in  any  cofflpany, 
■ot  even  in  parliament  itself,  than  has  been  found  in  this  school- 
room.   A  call  has  been  made  ferrules  and  regulations  ;  but  this 
is  a  sort  of  complicated  machinery,  the  application  and  expTana- 
tion  of  wfakh  would  often  occupy  the  time  set  aside  for  discussioo. 
We  therefore  desire  to  proceed  without  any  other  regufation  than 
the  eflbrt  to  reduce  the  discussion  to  a  more  catechetical  form,  as 
the  better  means  of  mutual  instruction.    It  is  a  very  mistaken 
notion  to  suppose  that  long  speeches  are  the  true  indications  of 
talent  m  the  speaker.  It  is  the  very  reverse  of  truth,  so  to  assaine. 
Talent  is  that  principle  which  can  condense  the  merits  of  a  case 
into  the  smallest  possible  compass,  and  make  them  strike  codtIc- 
tioo  by  their  simplicity  and  concisenesB.     It  is  impossible  to 
answer  a  long  speech-maker.    He  contuses  his  subject,  and  every 
attempt  to  answer  him.    We  shall  therefore  make  an  effort  to 
proceed  by  the  shortest  periods  of  time  to  which  the  company 
will  assent. 

On  Sunday  evening  next,  the  chapter  of  the  Diegesis  to  be 
read  and  submitted  to  discussion,  will  be,  "  The  State  of  the 
Jews,'*  at  the  origin  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  Inlidet  as- 
sufflf^ion  will  be,  that  the  Christian  religion  did  not  originate 
aoKmg  the  Jews.  The  two  last  Sunday  evenings  readings 
of  the  DiBGBSis  have  received  the  most  profound  attention;  and 
the  Reverend  Reader  was  most  dignifiedly  powerful,  convincing; 
and  concise,  in  his  subsequent  illustrations. 

On  Friday  evening.  Good  Friday,  the  day  of  this  publication, 
the  RcTorend  Robert  Taylor  will  first  deliver  a  general  ontm 
OB  the  Infidel  rent  purposes  and  the  necessity  of  establishing  snch 
a  fund,  which  he  has  prepared  for  delivery  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  is.  a  fine  specimen  of  hie  condensed  talent,  and  admits  of 
the  esevcise  of  his  highest  powers  of  oratory.  It  is  in  reality  a 
chef  ci'  aumne  amon^  his  orataons.  As  this  is  Passion  Week,  sod 
the  play-goiag  people  have  nothing  to  which  they  can  attend  for 
amusement,  we  inidte  them  heie  to  a  fine  specimen  of  the  powers 
of  ocatery.  The  eonditioD  of  adraissien  is  a  subscription  to  tfae 
lent  of  one  shilling.    Periodical  subscribers  admitted  tne. 
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We  are  delighted  to  hear  that  Miss  Prances  Wright  is  prodo- 
dog  woodeni,  even  miracaloos  changes,  among  the  Yankees,  by 
ber  powers  of  oratory  brought  to  bear  against  the  superstition  of 
tbatcooDtiy.  Her  success  at  this  momeot  exceeds  ours;  but  we 
will  try  to  rival  her  in  this  great  point  of  utility.  She  has  hired 
aodfliled  all  the  best  public  places  in  New  York,  and  at  length 
his  bought  a  ine  chapel  there. 


INFIDEL  RENT. 


The  very  speedy  success  of  the  Catholic  Association,  after  the 
ttteblishment  of  a  rent  of  this  kind,  is  an  example  worthy  of 
being  followed.  And  the  principle  is  the  more  important,  in  re- 
latloQ  to  the  value  of  the  principle  to  be  advocated  by  that  rent. 
Aslnfidelityisaiserted'to  be  the  highest  social  principle  that 
on  at  this  moment  beneOdally  occupy  the  attention  of  talent  and 
philaotbrophy ;  as  it  is  asserted  to  be,  and  by  Infidels  received 
V,  the  true  basis  of  social  peace  and  prosperity,  and  the  only  true 
Bttiiom  of  human  mental  improvement ;  as  it  stands  as  high 
above  all  religion,  as  truth  can  stand  high  above  falsehood  and 
^fand  honesty  above  hypocrisy  and  dishonesty ;  as  it  com* 
pnies  the  true  stamen  of  human  dignity,  and  elevates  man  to  that 
uoeDdancy  to  which  no  religion  can  elevate  him,  and  from  which 
^  religion  has  withdrawn  him ;  as  there  can  be  no  sound 
^latioo,  no  political  principles  that  are  not  contemptible, 
without  aa  Infidel  foundation ;  as,  in  getting  rid  of  the  mischiev- 
0^  imaginaiy  influence  of  the  Gods,  man  deifies  himself  and 
bttveiuzes  his  locality  ;*  so,  in  proportion,  is  the  principle  and 
pn^pigation  of  the  principle  of  Infidelity  worth  so  much  the  more 
^^M  that  principle  is  superior  to  the  mere  political  equality  of 
^  Roman  Catholics  with  other  religious  sects,  and  as  the  amount 
pfgtKMl  to  be  done  to  mankind,  or  to  the  individual  community 
■A  particolar,  by  the  Infidel  rent,  is  so  much  the  greater  than  the 
good  done  by  the  Roman  Catholic  teat  and  by  Roman  Catholic 
eq'Mility. 

Now  that  the  Roman  Catholics  have  gained  their  political 
^ity,  it  is  bat  fair  to  tell  them,  that  their  religion  is  abomi- 
ttbie  and  must  be  put  down  by  free  discussion.  In  this  publica- 
^Bod  in  their  oral  discussions,  the  Infidels  will  exhibit  the 
*'^^^^  Catholic  religion  in  all  its  natural  hideousness,  and  endea- 
^  to  make  its  adherents  ashamed  of  it ;  and  the  Protestants  of 
vld^Mxninations  will  find,  tiiat  no  arguments  but  those  of  the* 
jpUel  wttl  weigh  against  the  merits  of  the  Roman  Catholic  fe<- 
y^  In  discussion  with  other  sects,  the  Roman  Catholics  will 
^  off  all  the^argnments  that  can  be  advanced  against  Ibem  by 
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validate  such  a  bequest  on  the  application  of  any  relative. .   Bat 

if  a  bequest  were  made  to  any  man  that  is  to  be  Veiled  on^  with- 
out stating:  the  purpose  of  that  beqaest^thoug^h  a  reason  might  be 

stated,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Morrison's  fifty  pound  annuity  to  mv 
family,  such  a  bequest  would  meet  its  purpose  and  could  not  be 
invalidated. 

I  have  just  seen  the  letter  of  Philanthropes  of  Clifton,  aod  bis 
five  gruinea  "  TRIBUTE  TO  TRUTH/*  of  which  I  am  prood 
and  at  which  I  am  delighted.    I  notice  it  to  endeavour  to  remore 
his  objection  to  the  phrase,  INFIDEL  RENT.  .  The  gentleman, 
and  I  know  him  to  be  a  gentleman,  has  not  attended  to  the  cor* 
rect  etymology  or  definition  of  the  word  Infidel.    He  has  taken 
it  up  in  the  reproachful  sense,   in  which  our  opponents  use  it. 
There  was  never  a  compounded  word  of  foreign  derivation  more 
apropos  in  the  expression,  and  more  suited  to  the  purpose  in 
whichit  isin  this  case  applied  by  one  party  and  received  by 
another.  Infidel^  or  Infidelity  has  but  one  strict  and  literal  mean- 
ing ;  it  Is  that  of  no  faith.    In  the  sense  in  whiqh  it  is  used  by 
Mahometan  toward  Christian,  or  viceversay  by  any  religioos  man 
toward  any  other  religious  man,  or  in  relation  to  attachroent  or 
the  abi^nce  of  attachment  among  individuals  in  society,  it  is  mis- 
used ;    because,    in  the    first    case,    there    is     faith,  though 
not    the    same    faith,    and    in    the     second,    faith  is    not 
the    principle     on     which    attachment   should   be  formed— 
nor  the  absence  of  faith,  a  cause  of  reproach,  or  an  expression  of 
the  discovery  of  deception,  cheat,  disappointment,  neglect,  loss 
of  affection,  or  the  transfer  of  affection  to  another.      Strictly 
speaking,  there  can  be  no  such  a  principle  as  conjugal  fldelity  or 
Infidelity.    The  term  is  misapplied,  and  does  not  express  its  pur- 
pose.   It  is  correct  only  in  a   full  sense,  when  applied  to  the 
/n/fcfe{  toward  all  religion,  and  so  I  take  it,  and  so  I  use  it    ^ 
is  a  word  of  the  most  noble  expression  in  thai  its  literally  strict 
sense.    We  are  reproached  by  the  religious  world  in  having-  no 
faith.    We  approve  the  challenge,  and  justify  ourselves  in  having 
no  faith.    We  are  Infidels,  but  we  are  justified  in  being  Inficels. 
We  see  all  that  is   noble  and  virtuous   among  mankind,  and 
all  that  is  to  come  noble  and  virtuous,  linkedto  Infidelity.  There 
is  no  faithful  virtue  ;  no  faithful  nobilitv.     I  therefore  entirely 
agree  with  the  term  Infidel  Rent ;  and  ffind  no  objection  in  the 
term  rent,  because  the  Catholics  have  used  it,   as  it  expresses 
nothing  but  revenue  or  payment  on  one  side,  and  income  on  the 
other.    It  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  simple  and  the  most  ex- 
pressive  epithet  that  could  have  been  applied  to  our  pnrposei 
and  that  purpose  is  great,  noble,  virtuous— FT  IS  INFIDEL. 

Richard  CARtxix.      , 

P.  8.  We  will  enter  into  any  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  rent, 
and  receive  any  propositions  and  payments  that  may  be  offered  on 
the  Wednesday  evenings,  while  we  are  in  London. 
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SIXTH  DISCOURSE, 

delivered  before  the  Society  of  Universal  Beoevolence,  in  their 

Chapel,  Poundeis'  Hall,  London, 

On  Sunday,  Sept^  3,  1826,  being  a  continuation 

On  Moral  Fortitude. 

By  the  Rev.  Robert  Tatlor,  A.  B.  Orator  of  the  Society. 

Men  and  Brethren — The  grand  theorem  in  the  science  of 
morality,  that  •*  rational  men  cannot,  and  will  not,  long  oppose 
theoiselvea  to  the  power  of  rational  suasion"— on  the  ground  of 
which  theorem,  this  Society  of  Universal  Benevolence  builds  \U 
firm  hope  of  still-increasing  successes— receives  repeated  demon- 
strations on  each  returning  Sunday,  in  the  animated  and  deeply 
intellectual  attention  with  which  you  have  perpended  addresses 
disclaiming  all  pretence  to  the  dictation  of  authority,  and  appeal- 
ing only  to  your  most  honoured  conviction.  Reference  to  the 
previQos  stages  of  argumentation  through  which  you  have  tra- 
velled with  me,  is  necessary  only  for  the  assistance  of  those, 
who,  Dot  having  started  with  us  from  our  outset,  must  be  taken 
«P  by  the  Way,  as  granting  the  premises,  which,  in  your  recol- 
lections, are  founded  in  evidence,  and  established  in  the  due 
Arreagement  of  consecutive  demcmstrationsf. 

Ye  have  seen  the  great  science  of  morals,  arising  from  the 
eternal  and  immuUble  laws  of  Nature.  And  in  the  first  of  vir- 
taes,  moral  fortitude  y  (which  was  our  topic  on  Sunday  last)  ye 
nave  traced  the  distinctive  line — where  the  physical  constitution 
»urrenders  its  honours  to  the  triumph  of  the  moral  diathesis,  and 
where  strength  of  oerye,  and  temperament  of  fibre,  (in  the  feli- 
ot»«  of  which,  man  is  surpassed  by  so  many  of  the  animal  crea- 
^n),  becoiQe  subordinate  and  subsidiary  to  an  acquirable 
ftrength  of  moral  virtue ;  in  the  paramount  dignity  of  which,  he 
»« constituted  the  superior,  and  lord  of  all.  Nature  makes  us  men. 
^  must  make  ourselves  good  men.  And  this  is  what  all  would 
be,  if  they  knew  how.  Here,  then,  the  Moral  Science  unfurls 
writidependent  standard,  and,  disdaining  all  alliance  with  the 
tu  ^\^^  ^^  Superstition  and  Ignorance,  which  would  steal 
the  sanction  of  her  sacred  name  to  give  them  a  counterfeit  re- 
spectability, she  appeals  sojely  to  the  underatandi'oga  of  men, 
^?d  would  m^ke  them  virtuous,  only  by  making  them  wise.  For 
Woe  is  but  a  highly  cultivated  reason.  And  His  as  impossible 
wat  reason,  being  duly  cultivated,  should  yield  its  consent  to 
^vity  of  affection,  or  vice  of  conduct,  as  that  a  man  being  such, 
«ioaJd  not  be  such  at  the  same  time.  The  supposition  involves 
*»08i«aeo|itradiction! 

Why,  then,  do  vice  and  crime  so  much  abound,  if  the  mere  ii^- 
wicationof  morality,  were  sufficient  to  prevent  them;  if  men^s 

No.  16.— Vol.  3.  2K 
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knowing  their  duty  would  ensure  their  doing  it  ?  Hear,  1  pray 
ye,  and  never,  never  let  slip  from  your  recollection,  the  triumph^ 
ant  solution  of  this  first  problem  in  morals,  ^s  not,  that  men 
have  so  much  wanted  tecLching,  as  that  they  have  wanted  un- 
teaching.  The  cause  of  Moral  Inculcation,  instead  of  being 
disparaged,  or  rendered  hopeless;  on  account  of  the  abounding  or 
crimes  and  vices,  notwithstanding  all  the  means  of  correction 
that  have  hitherto  been  applied  to  them; — tm  that  very  accouM, 
lifts  her  triumphant  head,  asserts  a  higher  ddgree  of  sufficiency^ 
and  pledges  larger  promises. 

If  moral  inculcation  hath  ever  seemed  to  fail ;  it  hath  only 
been  because  it  has  never  been  fairly  tried ;  because  it  hath  not 
been  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  merely,  ejfcfustve/y,  and  only 
moral :  but,  boimd  in  base  alliance  to  Superstition,  made  to  be 
the  corollaiy  of  a  creed,  and  to  serve  as  hand-maid  to  contradic- 
tions which  Reason  blushes  for,  shall  we  wonder  that  Morality 
should  resent,  the  indignity,  and  laugh  to  scorn  the  tricky  policy 
of  cheating  men  into  virtue,  of  telling  them  falsehoods  to  inspire 
them  with  the  love  of  Truth,  and  frightening  them  out  of  their 
wits,  to  make  them  exercise  Uieir  reason. 

All  the  religion  that  hath  ever  been  in  the  world  is  founded 
upon  ignorance,  and  hath  respect  only  to  what  men  do  not  know; 
— so  that  he  that  knoweth  the  least  will  always  have  the  most 
religion.  But  all  the  morality  in  the  world  is  founded  upon 
knowledge — and  he  that  hath  the  most  knowledge,  will  ever  be 
the  most  virtuous  man.  Morality,  therefore,  is  properly  a 
soiBNOE ;  it  is  to  be  taught,  to  be  learned,  and  to  be  acquired. 
But  only  sp,  in  total  and  eternal  separation  from  all  tie  or  connec- 
tion with  religion  or  superstition,  under  any  guise  whatever; 
which,  when  pretending  to  lend  countenance  to  morality,  is  but 
as  a  taper  to  light  the  sun,  a  miserable  conceit  of  scraping  the 
golden  cornices  of  Jupiter*s  ^boudoir,  to  gild  the  rafters  of 
Vulcan's  stithy.  Morality  and  religion  are,  then,  the  antipodes 
of  each  other ;  and  things  in  nature  most  incongruous,  shall  unite, 
ere  Morality  will  recognise  an  aflSnity  to  it:  that  is,  ere  men  can 
be  made  virtuous  by  having  their  understandings  imposed  on,  or 
be  brought  to  mend  their  lives  by  saying  their  prayers.  Which 
nobody  ever  does,  whose  understanding  has  not  been  tolerably 
well  imposed  on. 

To  be  virtuous,  we  must  intend  to  be  so.  And  this  first  of  vir- 
tues, moral  forlittule,  (which  was  the  subject  on  which  I  held 
your  respected  attention  on  Sunday  last,  and  to  which,  from  the 
impossibility  of  compressing  the  subject  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  Discourse,  I  must  note  recur),  in  its  very  name^  involves  not 
merely  the  idea  of  strength  of  mind,  but  strength  of  effort,  and 
constancy  and  perseverance  of  culture  ;— whereby  we  may  ac- 
quire such  a  strength  of  mind. 

And  nothing  ciin  be  of  more  encouraging  augury  for  the 
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evebtnal  saccess  of  our  endeavours  to  possess  ourselves  of  forii- 
titude,  than  the  fact,  which  histoiy  attests  in  a  thousand  in* 
stances,  and  which  our  own  observation  must  have  confirmed— of 
the  extraordinaiy  fortitude  often  manifested  by  those  whom  our 
vanity  (somewhat  at  the  ezpence  of  our  gallantry),  has  termed 
"  the  weaker  vessels." 

If  they,  who  owe  so  little  of  this  miality  to  their  physical 
structure,  can  (as  they  often  have  done}  exhibit  a  store  of  intel- 
lectual rescources,  which  no  stress  of  calamity  could  ever  ex-* 
hanst,  a  fortitude  absolutely  invincible,  a  strength  of  mind  giving 
such  roots  to  virtue,  as  the  rippling  current  could  never  under* 
mine,  nor  the  mountain  cataract  overwhelm — ^shall  we  resist  the 
noble  demonstration,  that  virtue  is  a  plant,  not  of  indigenous, 
bat  of  cultivated  growth,  that  it  is  to  be  acquired ;  that  not 
being  of  a  frame  by  nature  formed  for  fortitude,  we  may,  by  the 
precepts  of  the  wise,  and  the  example  of  the  fair,  produce  such 
impressions  on  our  own  admiration,  as,  like  the  shieid  and  helmet 
of  Achilles,  shall  awaken  the  latent  hero,  and  call  up  ouf  manhood 
to  make  good  the  challenges  of  our  vanity. 

The  necessity  of  moral  fortitude,  to  our  condition  ofhumanity, 
Day,  toourcapacity  of  being  happy:  and  the  more  general  moral 
and  physical  means  of  acquiring  and  strengthening  this  principle 
in  advanced  life,  were  urged  on  your  profound  attention  on 
Sonday  last. 

The  necessity  of  the  inculcation  of  fortitude,  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  education,  and  with  more  especial  reference  to  those  to 
wlK>m  the  first  inculcatibn  of  all  principles  is  entrusted,  seemed 
to  demand  this  extended  consideration. 

The  most  noble  examples  of  fortitude  and  magnanimity  that 
idom  the  annals  of  Greece  and  Rome,  were  originated  solely  in 
the  inspiring  genius  and  rewarding  approbation  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  matrons.  Their  men  were  brave  and  wise  ;  but,  'twas 
their  women  made  them  so.  The  mother,  who  sending  her  son 
to  the  defence  of  his  country,  committed  the  shield  of  honour  to 
his  hand,  with  the  charge,  *''  Either  bring  this  back  again,  or  be 
brought  bcuik  upon  it/'  in  their  laconic  style, "  rovro  n  m  wnw" 
this  !  or  upon  this :  was  in  reality  the  guardian  genius  of  her 
native  land.  Twas  she  who  lighted  up  patriotism  in  the  young 
warrior's  mind,  nerved  his  arm  with  strengfth,  his  heart  with  for- 
titude ;  and  was  as  immediately  the  parent  of  his  virtue,  as  of 
t^  frame  his  virtue  animated. 

or  how  essential  jnoment,  then,  must  it  be,  in  the  calculations 
of  that  universal  benevolence  which  propounds  the  improvement 
of  the  human  species,  to  engage  in  the  business  of  promoting  that 
improvement,  those  adorable  sources  not  only  of  the  species 
itself,  but  of  all  the  virtues  andexc  ellencies  that  ever  did,  or  ever 
can  adorn  it. 
The  inculcation  of  the  virtue  of  moral  fortitude,  with  all  that 

2  K  2 
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cqald  be  urged  io  its  comnieiidiitioD»  had  noi  been  complete;  had 
we  failed  of  commending  it  with  most  especial  reference  to  the 
case  of  those  who  need  it  most^  who  are  called  to  heavier  triids, 
and  who  notwithstanding  our  sex's  cool  arrogance  of  superior 
strength  of  mind,  aire  every  day  sustaining  with  upright  front, 
with  looks  of  cheerfulness  and  smiles  of  beauty,  calamities,  cares» 
and  sorrows,  the  tenth  part  of  which,  would  have  subdued  the 
strength  of  ma«cufo'9i«  fortitude,  and  sent  our  whiskered  virtue,  to 
its  prayer-book,  or  its  razor. 

Every  day  records  in  its  passing  legends,  the  trials  and  diflBicul- 
ties  of  men :  and  records  too,  to  their  dishonour,  how  soon  and 
how  entirely  their  fortitude  has  sunk  under  those  trials ;  sunk, 
perchance,  under  the  apprehension  only  of  difficulties,  which 
thousands  cast  by  nature  in  her  most  delicate  moulds,  have  endured 
with  silent  dignity,  unnoticed,  unapplauded,  and  full  oft,  on- 
pitied. 

Let  us  not  blame  unjustly :  our  censure  should  be  far  in  the 
rear  of  out  judgment  as  well  as  of  our  sympathy,  in  the  cases  of 
those,  who  sinking  with  the  sinking  of  the  mind  itself,  seek  their 
last  refuge  in  the  act  of  self-destruction.  We  can  have  no  right 
to  condemn,  in  cases  where  we  can  have  no  proofs  of  guilt  It  may 
be,  that  the  act  so  frightful  to  our  contemplation,  may  have  been 
not  merely  innocent  of  all  evil  intention,  but  directed  by  a  phy- 
sical necessity  of  nature,  impelling  to  seek  relief  from  an  intensity 
of  mental  anguish,  as  spontaneously,  as  the  hand  must  be  with- 
drawn from  the  touch  of  fire,  without  waiting  for  the  directioo  of 
the  judgment. 

But  the  real  evil,  the  moral  iniquity  of  suicide,  consists  entirely 
in  the  previous  meditation  of  it,  as  b,  dernier  re-sort.  Which  dwel- 
ling of  the  mind  upon  it,  more  than  any  possible  contingence 
of  actual  calamity^  debilitates  the  understanding,  unnerves  the 
power  of  resistance  to  misfortunes,  and  full  oft  becomes  the  canse 
of  them ;  by  rendering  us  less  heedful,  less  provident,  and  less  pru- 
dent, than  it  was  our  duty  to  have  been.^ 

Avoid  such  meditations,  (and  by  the  application  of  your  minds 
to  diligence  in  your  respective  avocations,  and  a  fair  share  of  intel- 
lectual recreation,  which,  above  all  thiiigs,  the  mind's  health 
requires;  you  easily  may  avoid  them.) 

Spurn  the  unworthy  thought,  as  ye  would  spurn  the  name  of 
coward,  or  of  traitor.  For  what  else,  in  principle  and  sentiment, 
than  a  coward  is  he,  whose  meanness  of  soul  would  play  t^ 
game  of  life,  upon  a  calculation,  that  if  he  wins  not  his  last  thrown 
he  can  run  away  with  his  stake ,  or,  (as  1  like  to  quote  scripture 
on  a  Sunday),  like  the  love-sick  girl  in  the  trag^y,  where  she 
says, 

*-iraU  else  fail— myself  have  power  to  die.'' 

The  principle  of  fortitude,  therefore,  is  the  first,  perhaps  it  is 
the  last  also,  that  should  be  impressed  by  continual  iocnlcation 
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on  the  minds  of  youtb^and  recalled  by  frequent  recollectioDs,  .to 
our  own.  It  is  that,  which  constitutes  all  true  dignity  of  cha- 
racter, presents  a  security  against  the  commission  of  mean  and  un- 
worthy actions;  and  thus  prevents,  perhaps  more  than  all  other 
causes  put  together.our  falling  into  circumstances  in  which  mean 
and  unworthy  actions,  or  self-destruction,  the  meanest  and  most 
unworthy  of  all,  can  seem  to  be  our  last  resource. 

To  those,  therefore,  who  are  entrusted  with  the  earliest  forma- 
tion of  the  human  character,  the  principle  of /orHfwte,  the  first 
and  last  of  moral  excellencies,  to  be  impressed  on  their  own 
minds  ;  and  by  their  all-powerful  inculcation  upon  the  minds  of 
the  rising  generation  becomes  of  highest  consequence;  and 
deepest  interest  to  the  wishes  and  hopes,  of  all  who  can  wish 
and  hope  for  the  general  improvement  of  mankind. 

Oh,  then,  may  it  be  allowed !  ye  our  sisters,  mothers,  that  are, 
or  shall  be,  most  august  and  sacred  originators  of  the  human 
race  !  fair  springs,  and  only  fountain-heads  of  life  itself,  and  of  all 
that  is  in  life  desirable!  May  I  by  such  periphrases  address  you, 
for  whom  the  ill  courtesy  even  of  our  language,  hath  not  found 
as  yet,  a  single  delicate  epithet  * 

May  philosophy  and  reason,  and  that  affection  which  philoso- 
phy and  reason  cannot  but  inspire  towards  you,  be  permitted  to 
lay  at  your  feet  the  bright  armour  of  mental  fortitude  in  which  ye 
have  more  need  than  our  sex,  to  be  invested,  which  ye  wear  with 
better  grace,  and  wield  to  the  achievement  of  happier  triumphs. 

Philosophy  addresses  you,  not  in  the  affected  cadences  of  an 
ttomeaning  gallantry,  nor  modulates  her  manly  utterance  to  the 
simpering  insolence,  which,  like  the  adder's  sting,  coiled  in  the 
silk  worm's  thread,  hiding  its  poison  in  its  softne.^s;  would  degrade 
yon  into  a  consent  to  your  own  inferiority,  and  address  you  as 
children  and  idiots,  that  it  may  treat  you  at  last  as  the  subjugated 
Tassais  of  a  coward's  conquest.  Philosophy  woqld  exalt  you  in 
the  scale  of  rational  existence  ;  she  would  restore  your  rights 
of  equality  and  independence,  of  wWch  barbarism  and  religion 
have  divested  you.  She  would  see  th«  manifold  virtues  of  your 
dispositions,  evolved,  and  fortified  in  the  strength  of  your  well-cul- 
tivated understandings.  She  would  sec  yoli,  s^oody  as  you  are ; 
but  good,  upon  the  everlasting  security  of  knomn^  how  to  be  so. 
Your  intelligence  should  be  your  virtue's  shield.  And  the  bright 
excellencies  of  your  amiable  qualities,  should  be  set  in  the  deep 
iBbossment  of  your  moral  fortitude. 

^ill,  ye  then,  as  the  first  effort  of  that  fortitude,  forgive  to  phi* 
loiophy  the  earnestness,  of  her  cautioning  you  against  the  most 

•The  term  ''/emalet^**  is  fitter  for  a  menagerie  than  a  drawiog-room ;-— 
vomft-men  is  little  belter  ;—ladibs  is  a  mere  coiuplimenl;— ^ir/#  nocompli- 
BMnU  language  must  come,  after  reason.  The  proper  epithet  will  tie  fooud, 
«lt«r  nmnkiml  sliall  becivUited, 
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daagerous,  because,  perhaps  latent  and  unsuspected,  destroyers  of 
your  fortitude? 

Will  ye,  forgive  her  deep  and  just  resentment  of  the  in- 
dignity put  upon  yoUy  in  all  the  modes  of  public  incolcatioD 
that  have  hitherto  been  obtruded,  on  your  meek  endurance? 

That  there  is  still  that  degree  of  moral  excellence  in  the  sex, 
which  we  witness  in  them,  is  the  sex's  triumph,  not  gained  by 
means  of  any  religions  instruction,  but  won  and  conquered  to 
themselves,  in  spite  of  the  perverting,  destructive,  and  demoraliz- 
ing tendency  of  all  the  religious  instruction  in  the  world. 
All  systems  of  divinity ,  (aiKl  God  knows  there  is  not  a  fig  to  chuse 
between  any  one  of  them  and  any  other  of  them,)  are  founded 
upon  the  dishonour,  and  propound  the  subjugation  and  debasement 
of  women :  of  those  whose  honour,  after  all,  is  our  honour ;  and 
whose  most  indefeasible  sanctity  of  character,  should  have  been 
guarded  by  us,  with  the  seven-fold  shield  of  our  manhood's  chi- 
valry. 

But  divinity  begins  her  mischief  with  putting  the  most  in- 
tolerable insult  upon  women ;  and  ends,  (so  far,  indeed,  with 
some  consistency)  by  damning  men,  as  they  almost  deserved  to 
be,  for  putting  up  with  it.  "Twas  i/im  (they  say)  who  were  first 
in  the  transgression — 'twas  your  fair  hands  plucked  the  forbidden 
fruit — yiAi  stole  those  damnation  apples. 

To  be  told  that  ye  are  sinners,  that  ye  were  the  first  causes  and 
introducers  of  sin  into  the  world!  O  eternal  God!  is  there  an 
insult  beyond  this !  Is  there  a  depth  of  degradation,  or  in  this 
depth,  a  deeper  still,  to  which  any  one  can  fall,  who  hath  fallen 
so  low  as  this  ? 

What  capacity  of  moral  fortitude,  what  place  of  ambition  to  be 
virtuous,  can  be  left  in  the  mind  that  hath  been  thus  robbed  of  the 
precious  jewel  of  its  own  conscious  itinocenoe,  and  subjugated  to 
the  hopeless  slavery  of  pardon-begging,  and  grace-seeking,  of  a 
tyrannical  Ood-a'-mighty,  who  quarrelled  with  his  work,  when 
he  had  nobody  to  please  but  himself,  and  plays  hell  with  us,  for 
his  own  glory.  Most  opposed  to,  and  most  subversive  of  all 
possible  acquisition  of  moral  fortitude,  and  of  all  the  virtues  which 
fortitude  leads  in  its  train,  is  the  apprehension  of  guilt.  Against 
this  apprehension,  therefore  in  the  conclusion  of  this  subject,  1 
would  enter  my  most  earnest  protest;  and  submit  to  yoor  discre- 
tion the  bes^  remedial  considerations  by  which  it  may  be  entirely 
repelled  from  the  mind. 

When  once  the  apprehension  of  guilt,  or  what  is  called  in  the 
spiritual  vocabulary,  a  sense  ofeiirfulneMf  hath  taken  possession 
of  the  imagination — foolish  and  false  beyond  all  names  of  folly 
and  of  falsehood,  as  such  an  apprehension  is:  in  proportion  as  the 
mind  is  the  more  delicate  and  susceptible,  the  more  extensive 
are  its  ravages,  and  the  wilder  is  the  mental  desolation  which  it 
induces.     The  victim  of  supernatural  apprehensions,  renounces 
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all  resonrces  of  human  fortitude.  The  wound  is  griven^  which 
never  can  be  healed.  The  very  capacity  of  being .  happy,  the 
noblest  branch  on  natures'  tree,  is  cut  off,  never  to  grow  again, 
and  all  its  blossomed  honours  ;  scatter  their  fruitless  weetness  to 
the  winds. 

PhiicS&ophy  might  have  forgiven  the  crafty  had  men  only  been 
its  victims,  (who,  according  to  the  laws  of  inexorable  justice, 
for  their  criminal  willingness  to  be  deceived,  deserved  to  be  so). 
But  that  the /atr,  the  parents  of  the  human  race,  in  whose  exqui- 
site compagination,  the  bright  eternal  goddesses  have  thrown  in 
all  their  distinctive  excellencies  to  make  up  one  piece  of  absolute 
perfection,  and  challenged  the  Father  of  gods  and  men,  to  match 
it ;  that  they  should  be  charged  with  guilt  and  sin  ;  and  taught 
to  believe,  and  quail,  and  pray ;  to  bend  their  fair  forms  in  sup- 
plication ;  dim  their  bright  eyes  with  penitential  tears,  and  change 
the  roses  of  Hebe*s  blooming  health,  for  Hecate's  haggard 
paleness!  O'tis  villanous.  Had  there  been  justice  in  heaven, 
so  foul  a  game,  had  not  been  played  so  long. 

Look  ye,  I  beseech  you,  at  the  models  of  ancient  feminine 
beauty,  which  have  yet  survived  the  wreck  of  time — to  bear  their 
testimony  to  the  evident  deterioration  which  the  human  counte- 
naooe  has  undergone,  and  the  destruction  of  its  native  beauty, 
which  ideas  of  spiritual  guilt  and  the  infinite  bli^a  (I  suppose) 
of  imagining  themselves  to  be  sinners,  hath  induced  upon  our 
still  fair  and  beautiful,  but  most  palpably  inferior  beauties. 

Where  is  the  eye  of  Hebe,  yet,  but  faintly  emulated  on  the 
artist's  canvass;  that  eye  that  rolled  in  a  heaven  of  perfect  calmness 
tod  yet  out-flashed  the  shaft  of  Jupiter's  lightning  ?  Where  the 
awful  forehead  of  the  adorable  Diana,  on  which  virtue  sat  in  the 
pediment  of  pride  ?  Where  are  those  perfect  divinities,  (immor- 
tality only  wanting)   in  whom 

^  The  form,  each  beauty  of  the  mitid  express 'd, 
The  miod  was  virtue,  by  the  Graces*  drest: 
The  noble  fire  of  an  exalted  mind, 
With  gentlest  female  tenderness  combined.** 
Shalt  we  goto  church  or  chapel,  and  expect  to  find  them  among 
"  miaercdfle  sinners  V    Broken-spiritedf  rom  the   very  cradle, 
crest-fallen,   pride-abashed,  humiliated,  insulted  victims  of    a 

wicked 

111  say  no  more  about  any  thing  that's  wicked.  But  this  I  know, 
that  devotion  is  fatal  to  beauty ;  and  if  the  handsomest  woman 
that  ever  breathed,  would  but  do  herself  the  justice  to  say  her 
prayers  with  a  looking-glass  in  her  hand  ;  she'd  be  likely  to  gfive 
6od-a'-mighty  but  very  little  trouble.  The  Graces  and  the 
Loves  that  wait  on  the  Venuses  of  nature  ;  will  never  serve  in  the 
train  of  the  Proserpines  of  the  Gospel. 

Shall  we  wonder  that  to  be  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  sin,  should 
lead  to  the  commission  of  it ;  and  that  a  life  that  is  to  be  borne  up 
and  down  under  an  apprehension  of  spiritual  guilt,  should  on  the 
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least  addiiton  of  temporal  incouvenieDcey  be  found  a  life  too  heavy 
to  be  boroe. 

O  coald  we  but  awaken  the  appreh^nrion  of  some  who  have 
acquired  the  repatationof  good  men,  to  the  mitcfaiefs  their  syateina 
of  instruction  baye  done ;  the  picture  would  arrest  even  tbetr 
avarice  of  guilty  gain.  Even  ihey  would  be  sorry  for  it. — Bar- 
barism itself  would  weep  at  it.  There  is  no  flesh  in  roan's  heart 
that  would  notsmart  at  it.  What  is  it,  then,  that  can  alone  poison  all 
the  springs  of  life,  at  the  blest  fountain's  head,  and  turn  Nature's 
sweetest  milk  to  deadliest  aconite  ?  What  is  that,  which  can 
produce  an  intensity  of  malice  between  the  nearest  of  kindred, 
which  no  time  can  soften,  no  entreaties  move,  no  virtues  miti- 
gate ?  What  is  that  enemy  before  whose  horrid  march,  all  prin- 
ciples of  civilization  fall  backward^-earth's  blooming  paradise, 
^' joy^giving,  love-inspiring,  sacred  bowers,*'  shed  ail  their  roses; 
and  the  conscious  innocence  which  slept  in  them,  awakes  under 
wounds  of  deadlier  venom  than  the  speckled  adder's  bite — which 
no  pharmacy  can  cure,  no  palliatives  assuage?    it  is  superstition. 

Beware  of  superstition !  in  that  one  word,  all  evils  arecompre- 
bended!  for  this  alone  can  effectually  subdue  your  fortitude  and 
that  consciousness  of  perfect  innocence,  which  is  the  solid  foun- 
dation of  fortitude;  which  God  hath  no  cause,  and  man  hath  no 
right  to  impngn ;  which  is  our  shield  impregnable  '*  amidst  the 
war  of  elements,  the  wreck  of  nature,  and  the  crush  of  worlds." 

Men  and  Brethren,  as  it  has  been  my  great  happiness  to  have 
established  in  your  convictions  the  essential  connection  of  the 
physical  and  moral  character — ^you  will  perceive,  I  trust,  and 
practically  remember,  how  extensively,  (perhaps  1  might  say  en- 
tirely)  the  mind's  strength  and  vigour,  which  is  the  origination 
of  its  capacity  of  fortitude,  depends  upon  the  well-balanced  and 
corresponding  reciprocity  of  the  affections  of  the  heart.  AH 
turbulent  and  violent  emotions  there j  all  angry  and  resentful 
feelings,  strain,  and  consequently  weaken,  the  animal  machine: 
while  the  calm  philosophy  of  universal  benevolence-— the  ge- 
nerous love  of  the  whole  human  race,  the  disposition  that 
hath  place  for  sorrow,  compassion,  and  pity  for  their  faults, 
but  giveth  no  ground  to  anger,  and  knoweth  no  meditations  of 
resentment,  no  wish,  no  thought  of  any  victory,  but  that  which 
reason  promises  to  persevering  gentleness  and  goodness — ihit 
is  the  disposition  which  will  ensure  your  mind's  serenity, 
will  guarantee  to  you  a  fortitude  which  no  affections  that  can 
ever  befall  such  a  mind,  will  ever  be  able  to  defeat. — Allow, 
I  pray  you,  the  sacred  name  of  our  Society  to  be  frequently  pre- 
sent to  your  recollection.  The  sense,  the  sentiment  of  universal 
benevolencey  will  not  fail  to  supply  you  with  everlasting  resources 
of  mental  tranquillity.  There  is  a  natural  justice  even  in  the 
hardest  hearted  men  in  the  world.  They  cannot  hurt  us  when 
they  shall  be  assured  that  we  would  not  hurt  them.  They  will  lose 
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eveo  the  deposition  to  do  so,  wheo  they  shaU  see  how  mncfa 
stronger  oar  gentleness  is  than  their  vindictit eness. 
In  this  fall  adoption,  steady  maintenance, and  consistent  exhibition 
ofoorprinciples,  we  shall  be  happy  in  oar  own  mastery  of  the  great 
secret  of  deserving  to  be  happy  s  and  in  the  consciousness  that 
we  were  the  early  members  of  the  Society  of  Universal  Bene- 
▼olenoe,  (which  shall  become  at  last,  I  trast,  the  proper  name  of 
the  society  of  the  whole  haman  race);  we  shall  feel  a  jnster 
source  of  pride  than  any  laurels  of  conquest  ever  gave ;  a  pleasing 
remembrance  of  our  good  deeds  done,  and  good  feelings  culti- 
vated towards  all  mankind,  triumphant  over  all  the  unavoidable 
difficulties  of  our  station— <'  lasting  as  our  life,  and  sparkling  even 
in  the  dying  eye.*' 

•  Delenda  est  Carthago! 
N.B.  The  former  Discourse  on  Moral  Fortitude,  in  which, 
ptrhap^,  the  subject  had  been  fairly  exhausted;  gave  such  ex- 
traordinary delight  and  pleasure  to  a  crowded  auditory,  that 
the  author  yielded  to  entreaties,  rather  than  to  his  own  inc/t- 
nation,  in  attempting  thii  comparatively  effete  continuation  of 
thai  admired  oration.  The  subject  was  exhausted  long  before 
the  interest  and  entertainment  unth  whi^h  it  was  heard. 


THE  JESUITS. 


{^From  a  (Correspondent.) 

The  Jesuits  have  been  so  much  a  subject  of  discourse  and  dis- 
cussion, that  after  having  engaged  the  attention  of  Europe  for 
a  period  of  two  hundred  years,  they,  at  last,  begin  to  weary  and 
disgust  it,  whether  they  write  themselves,  or  whether  any  one 
else  write  for  or  against  that  singular  society  in  which  it  must 
be  confessed  there  have  been  found,  and  are  to  be  found  still,  in- 
dividuals of  very  extraordinary  merit. 

They  have  been  reproached,  in  the  six  thousand  volumes  that 
have  been  written  against,  them  with  their  lax  morality,  which 
has  not,  however,  been  more  lax  than  that  of  priests  in  general ; 
aod  with  their  doctrine  relating  to  the  safety  of  kings,  a  doc- 
trine which,  after  all,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  knife  of  the 
Puritans  (worthy  followers  of  Calrin !) ;  nor  with  the  pre- 
pared host,  the  sprinkled  wafer,  which  so  well  answered  the 
purpose  of  de  Montepulciano,  and  which  poisoned  the  Emperor 
Henry  VIII. 

It  IS  not  versatile  grace  which  has  been  their  ruin,  nor  the 
fraudulent  bankruptcy  .of  the  reverend  father  La  Valette,  prefect 
^  the  apostolic  missions.  A  whole  order  has  not  been  expelled 
from  France  and  Spain,  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  because  that  order 
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contained  a  single  bankrupt.  Nor  was  it  effected  by  tbe  odioiis 
deviations  of  •  the  Jesnit  Gregrory-Desfontaines,  or  the  Jesoii 
Fieron^  or  the  reverend  father  Marsy^  so  injurious,  in  the  latter 
instance,  to  the  youthful  and  high-bom  victim.  The  public  re- 
fused to  attend  these  Greek  and  Latin  imitations  of  Anacreon 
and  Horace. 

What  is  it  then  that  was  their  ruin  ? — ^Pride.  What !  it  may 
be  asked  by  some^>were  the  Jesuits  prouder  than  other  priests  ? 
YeSy  and  so  much,  that  they  procured  a  lettrenle-caehet  against 
aneoclesiastic  for  callhig*  them  monks. 

It  is  perfectly  incredible  with  what  contempt  they  considefed 
every  university  where  they  had  not  been  educated,  every  book 
which  they  had  not  written,  every  ecclesiastic  who  was  not  a 
man  of  quality.  Whence  did  this  hateful  pride  originate? 
From  father  Guigard's  having  been  hanged  I — which  is  literally 
true.  For,  after  the  execution  of  that  Jesuit  under  Henry  IV., 
and  after  the  banishment  from  France,  they  were  recalled,  only  on 
the  indispensable  condition  that  one  Jesuit  should  always  reside 
at  court,  who  should  be  responsible  for  the  rest  Colon  was  tbe 
person  who  thus  became  a  hostage  at  the  court  of  Henry  lY. ; 
and  that  monarch,  who  was  not  without  his  little  stratagems  of 
policy,  thought  to  conciliate  the  Pope  by  making  a  hostage  of 
his  confessor.  From  that  moment  every  brother  of  the  order 
seemed  to  feel  as  if  he  had  been  raised  to  be  king's  confessor. 
This  place  of  first  spiritual  physician,  became  a  department  of 
the  administration  under  Louis  XIII.,  and  more  so  still  under 
Louis  XIY.  Yadble,  valet-de-chambre  of  father  La  Chaise, 
granted  his  protection  to  the  bishops  of  France ,  and  father  Le 
Tellier  ruled  with  a  sceptre  of  iron  those  who  were  very  well 
disposed  to  be  so  ruled.  It  was  impossible  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  priests  should  not  be  puffed  up  by  the  consequence  and 
power  to  which  these  two  members  of  their  society  had  been 
raised.  There  have  been  among  them,  certainly,  men  of  know- 
I^g^y  eloquence,  and  genius;  these  possessed  some  modesty; 
but  those  who  had  only  mediocrity  of  talent  or  acquirement, 
were  tainted  with  that  pride  which  generally  attaches  to  me- 
diocrity. 

From  the  time  of  father  Oarasse  almost  all  their  polemical 
works  have  been  pervaded  with  an  indecent  and  scornful  arro- 
gance. This  arrogance  frequently  sunk  into  the  most  pitiful 
uneasiness ;  so  that  they  discovered  the  extraordinary  secret  of 
being  at  once  objects  of  envy  and  contempt.  Observe,  for 
example,  how  they  expressed  themselves  of  the  celebrated  Pas- 
quier : — 

'*  Pasquier  is  a  mere  porter,  a  Parisian  valet,  a  second-rate 
showman  and  jester,  a  journeyman  retailer  of  ballads  and  old 
stories,  a  contemptible  hireling,  only  fit  to  be  a  lacquey's  valet, 
a  scrub,  a  disgusting  ragamuffin,  strongly  suspected  of  heresy. 
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aod  ealled  heretical  or  much  worse,  a  llbidinoas  and  filthy  satyr, 
a  master-fool  by  nature,  in  sharp,  ita  flat,  and  throughout  the 
whole  journey,  a  three-*8hod  fool,  a  fool  double-dyed,  a  fool  in 
^io,  a  fool  in  every  sort  of  folly." 

Thoy  afterwards  polished  their  style,  hat  pride,  by  becoming 
less  gross,  only  became  the  more  revolting.  Every  thing  is  par- 
doned except  pride ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  all  the 
Parliaments  in  France,  the  members  of  which  had  the  greater 
part  of  them  been  disciples  of  the  Jesuits,  seized  the  first  0];qK>r- 
tiiBity  of  effecting  their  annihilation ;  and  the  whole  land  rejoiced 
JD  their  downfall.  They  have  made  an  attempt  lately  to  regain 
a  share  of  influence  by  a  return  through  the  portal  of  humility. 
Happily  their  past  history  alarms  even  despotism  itself. 

So  deeply  was  the  spirit  of  pride  rooted  in  them,  that  it  mani- 
lested  itself  with  the- most  indecent  rage,  even  while  they  were 
held  down  to  the  earth  by  the  hand  of  justice,  and  their  final  sen- 
tence yet  remained  to  be  pronounced ;  and  even  in  the  very  ashes 
to  which  France  has  now  reduced  them,  they  have  retained  this 
pride.  From  the  bottom  of  those  ashes  the  serpent,  scotched  as 
it  has  been,  has  again  raised  its  hostile  head. 

One  of  the  things  on  which  they  most  prided  themselves,  was 
introducing  themselves  into  the  houses  of  the  great  in  their  last 
illness,  as  ambassadors  of  Ood,  to  open  to  them  the  gates  of 
beaven,  without  their  previously  passing  through  pui^tory. 
Under  Louis  XIV.  it  was  considered  as  having  a  bad  aspect,  it 
was  unfashionable  and  discreditable  to  die  without  having  passed 
through  the  hands  of  a  Jesuit ;  and  the  wretch  immediately  after 
the  fatal  scene  had  closed,  would  go  and  boast  to  his  devotees, 
tliat  he  had  just  been  converting  a  duke  and  peer,  who,  without 
his  protection,  would  have  been  inevitably  damned. 

The  dying  man  might  say, "  By  what  right,  you  college  excre- 
meot,  do  you  intrude  yourself  on  me  in  my  dying  moments  ?  Was 
I  ever  seen  to  go  to  your  cells,  when  any  of  you  had  the  fistula 
or  gangrene,  and  were  wont  to  return  your  gross  and  unwieldy 
bodies  to  the  earth  ?  Do  I  require  a  preceptor  at  the  age  of 
KTenty  ?  Do  you  carry  the  keys  of  paradise  at  your  girdle  I  You 
dare  to  call  yourself  an  ambassador  of  God ;  show  me  your  patent, 
and  if  you  have  none,  let  me  die  in  peace.  Philosophers  do  not 
come  to  disturb  my  dying  moments;  they  have  no  wish  to  erect 
a  trophy  to  their  pride  upon  the  bed  of  our  last  agony ;  they 
remain  peacefully  in  their  closets ;  do  you  rest  quietly  in  your 
cells;  there  can  be  nothing  in  common  between  you  and 
me." 

A  comic  circumstance  occurred  on  a  truly  mournful  occasion^ 
when  an  English  Jesuit,  of  the  name  of  Routh,  eagerly  strove  to 
possess  himself  of  the  last  hour  of  the  great  Montesquieu.  ^  He 
came,  (he  said,)  to  bring  back  that  virtuous  soul  to  religion ;"  as 
if  it  had   been  possible  that  Montesquieu  should  think  like  a 
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Rottth  !  He  wm  driven  out  of  the  chamber,  and  went  all  o?er 
Paris,  exclaiming, "  I  have  converted  that  celebrated  man ;  I  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  throw  hie  Persian  Letters  and  the  Spirit  of 
the  Laws  into  the  fire/'  Care  was  taken  to  print  the  narratiTe 
of  the  conversion  of  President  Montesquieu  by  the  Reveteod 
Father  Routh,Jn  the  libel  entitled  the  "  Anti-Philosophic 
Dictionary/' 

Another  subject  of  pride  and  ambition  with  the  Jesuits  was 
making-  missions  to  various  cities,  just  as  if  they  had  been  among 
Indians  or  Japanese.  They  would  oblige  the  whole  magitlziGy 
to  attend  them  in  the  street ;  a  cross  was  borne  before  them  and 
planted  in  the  principal  public  places :  they  dispossessed  the  resi- 
dent clei^y;  they  became  complete  masters  of  the  city.  A 
Jesuit  of  the  name  of  Aubert,  performed  one  of  these  missions  to 
Colmar^  and  compelled  the  advocate-general  of  the  sovereign 
council  to  burn  at  his  feet  his  copy  of  "  Bayle/'  which  had  cost 
him  no  less  than  fifty  crowns.  For  my  own  part,  I  acknowledlge 
that  I  would  rather  have  burned  brother  Aubert  himself.  How 
the  pride  of  this  Aubert  must  have  swelled  with  this  sacrifice  as 
he  boasted  of  it  to  his  comrades  at  night,  and  as  he  exultii^ly 
wrote  the  account  of  it  to  his  general. 

O    PRIESTB,    priests!     BE  MOOE8T,  BE    MODERATE,  IF  TOl' 
WI8H  TO  AVOID  THE  CALAMITIES  IMPENDING  OVER   YOU. 


TRIBUTE  TO  TRUTH. 


To  the  Reverend  Robert  Taylor. 

Dear  Sir, — ^Allow  me  to  congratulate  you,  on  your  libentioD 
from  the  Inquisition.  The  shield  of  the  great  MORAL  LIBERA- 
TOR was  sufficient  to  coveryour  exit  from  prison,  without  any 
further  sacrifice  on  your  part ;  it  would  have  appeared  invidious, 
as  if  you  had  wished  to  rob  him  of  the  honour  of  covering  bis 
army  of  martyrs  with  his  universal  aegis.  The  noble  manner  be 
has  supported  you^  by  keeping  your  unjust  suffering  constantly 
in  the  eye  of  the  public,  merits  your  grateful  praise,  and  the  ever- 
lasting thanks  of  every  lover  of  truth  and  justice.  He  it  was, 
who  instituted  the  real  freedom  of  the  PRESS,  during  his  con- 
finement in  Dorchester  Goal :  its  value  was  not  previously  known. 
By  the  continued  exertions  of  the  Lion,  you  havo  been  enabled 
to  create  a  sympathy  in  the  hearts  of  thousands,  who  will  unite 
with  you  in  your  efforts,  to  free  the  human  mind  from  all  super- 
stitious influence.  Though  your  person  is  now  free,  yet  they  wish 
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to  paralize  your  efforts  by  holding  over  you  the  rod  of  their  into- 
lerance.   Therefore,  as  you  are  still  under  the  lash  of  the  law,  it 
will  be  well  for  you,  to  point  out  the  absurdity  of  that  law  to  the 
legfislature..   They  may  attend  to  you  now,  for  the  march  of  in- 
tellect has  forced  them  to  pass  a  law  of  toleration,  founded  on 
the  broad  principle  of  JUSTICE,  viz.  equal  rights  to  all  His 
Majesty's  subjects.    Free  discussion  will  still  urge  them  further, 
we  may  therefore  hope,  that  England  may  yet  take  the  lead  in 
free  legislation.    As  an  anatomist,  and  a  physiologist,  you  know, 
that  the  dry  nurses  of  the  human  mind,  (viz.,  bishops,  priests,  and 
instructors  of  every  denomination)  wish  to  swaddle  the  heads  of 
children,  as  the  nurses  formerly  used  to  swaddle  their  bodies. 
Thus  shutting  out  every  avenue  of  information,  the  particular 
priest  of  the  sect  makes  his  opening  into  the  camera  obscura  of 
the  infant's  mind,  and  takes  care  that  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  the 
sect  shall  be  repeated  by  the  parrot-like  repetition  of  the  nurse, 
line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  until  the  fair  fabric  of  rea- 
son is  destroyed,  and  the  tales  of  the   sectarian  nursery  are  in- 
delibly graven  upon  the  tender  mind  of  the  individual.    Should 
reason  by  any  chance  be  restored,  and  the  individual  have  dared 
to  receive  the  light  of  truth,  if  he  lives  to  a  second  childhood,  the 
tales  of  the  nursery  revert  to  his  imagination,  the  bigots  of  his 
sect  crowd  around  him,  and  they  trumpet  forth  the  miraculous 
conversion  of  a  sinner,  who  had  strayed  from  the  path  of  truth. 
If  oar  legislators  were  as  they  ought  to  be,  philosophers,  and 
studied  the  structure  both  of  the  human  body  and  mind,  our  sta- 
tute-book would  not  have  been  disgraced  by  legends  and  fables 
of  witchcraft,  and  many  other  crafts  with  which  it  is  now  dis- 
graced.    Accept  my  thanks  for  the  pleasure  and  profit  I. have 
received  from  your  weekly  lucubrations.    I  congratulate  you  on 
your  reassuming  your  orations,  and  I  trust  your  «ttanv«  powers 
will  be  sufficient  to  induce  all  lovers  of  truth  andjte«a'ce,to  unite 
in  procuring  for  you  a  splendid  temple,  whence  the  rays  of  the 
light  of  REASON,  may  dissipate  (he  fog  of  superstition,  and  man 
be  restored  to  the  free  exercise  of  the  moral  and  physical  powers 
originally  given  to  him  by  his  organic  formation,  but  rendered 
nugatory  by  the  ignorance  or  design,  or  perhaps  both,  of  his  in- 
structors.   In  the  character  of  a  free  discusser,  allow  me  to  say, 
I  do  not  like  your  term  of  Infidel  Rent,  a  rose  may  smell  as  sweet 
by  any  other  name,  but  it  would  be  long  before  the  agreeable 
^sociations,  we  have  already  attached  to  it,  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  name:  thus  it  is  with  the  term  Infidel,  it  shocks 
the  prejudices  of  men  who  have  not  dared  to  think  for  themselves, 
and  as  they  are  ninety  out  of  every  hundred,  ^y  oflTend  them  tn 
iimne ;  besides,  it  is  contrary  to  your  own  system  of  moral  suaeion, 
^gain,  is  it  not  bad  taste,  to  take  up  with  the  offals  of  the  poor 
ignorant  Irish  Catholics.    There  are  many  terms  for  institutiona 
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supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  fcuch  as  Hospitals.  Infirma' 
ries,  Eye  and  Ear  Institutions,  &c.  &c.  why  not  call  this  THE 
INSTITUTION  for  the  Cure  of  relig^ious  Insanity,  on  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Free  Dutcuanonr^hy  which  means  the  insane,  by  en- 
deavouring to  propagate  their  own  insanity,  acquire  strength  of 
reason  sufficient  to  assist  in  the  performing  their  own  cure. 

Look  at  Cobbett's  letter  to  Lord  Tenterden  (April  6lh,  1829.) 
you  will  there  see  the  effects  of  religious  intolerance.  The 
man  who  has  a  guinea  to  spare,  and  would  not  give  it  to 
cure  his  fellow-creatures  of  such  a  disease  as  this,  may  have  the 
shape  of  a  man^  but  his  head  and  his  heart  must  be  corrupted  to 
the  very  core.  You  have  had  your  degree  from  Cambridge  to 
cure  souls,  and  you  have  had  your  diploma  from  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  to  cure  bodies,  you  are  therefore  fully  authorizeid  to 
take  upon  yourself  the  charge  of  this  hospital  for  cu rabies. 
When  we  reflect  upon  the  millions  of  money  annually  given  for 
the  mutilation  of  human  mind,  let  us  not  despair,  but  by  making 
it  apparent  that  so  much  good  may  be  done,  that  ample  funds 
for  carrying  the  plan  into  effect,  and  rewarding  the  professors 
liberally  for  their  attention,  may  be  found.* 

I  must  further  object  to  the  term  of  Infidel  rent,  as  a  mis- 
nomer, you  are  not  an  InGdel,  you  believe  in  the  truth  of  those 
moral  maxims,  which  are  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  crucible 
after  FREE  DISCUSSION.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  term  the 
voluntary  contributions  to  your  fund  "TRIBUTES  to  TRUTH", 
to  keep  up  the  furnace  of  free  discussion,  and  that  you,  and  Mr. 
Carlile,  be  appointed  the  ASSAY  MASTERS  of  this  moral 
merit.  The  maxims  of  moral  truth,  which  you  ftnd  after  repeat- 
edly having  fused  them  through  the  crucible  of  free  discussion, 
give  them  to  the  world,  adorned  with  all  your  9uasivejd\oquence ; 
and  let  Mr.  Carlile  diffuse  them  to  the  public  through  the  sheets 
of  the  Lion. 

As  the  process  of  refining  their  moral  truths  cannot  be  pro- 
duced without  physical  means,  I  send  you  my  tribute,  of  five 
pieces  of  sterling  gold,  which  if  you  should  not  like  their  ap- 
pearance, throw  them  into  the  furnace,  and  the  ingot  will  be 
worth  five  pounds  five  shillings,  on  any  exchange  in  Europe. 

It  is  not  the  standard  of  Infidelity  you  are  to  unfurl,  it  is  the 
standard  of  TRUTH — delenda  est  superatitio.  Wishing  you 
success  in  the  warfare,  I  am  truly  your's, 

Philanthropos. 

Clifton,  April  12th,  1829. 
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ANSWER  TO  PHILANTHROPOS   OF  CLIFTON,   AND 
OTHER  INQUIRERS. 


There  are  about  five  hundred  copies  left  of  the  third  edition  of 
my  Speech  on  Dissection,  (price  one  penny).  I  wonder  how  I 
have  had  a  third  edition,  or  to  speak  more  truly,  tirages  (two 
of  one  thousand  each>  besides  that  in^'  The  Lion")  having  been 
left  to  my  single  exertions  for  the  distribution  of  them.  Very 
ftw  bookisellers  have  candeecended  to  accept  one  dozen  on  stue 
or  return,  aqd  the  most  part  of  those  few  have  thrown  it  aside  as 
soon  aa  they  have  perceived  what  was  the  matter ;  one  among 
others,*having  even  abused  me  in  returningTme  the  said  speech.  I 
have  sent  some  men  to  sell  it  about  the  streets,  and  the  sale,  abun- 
dant at  first,  has  been  stopped  suddenly  by  the  interference  of 
some  persons  following  the  venders  and  describing  to  the  crowd 
sQch  speech  as  the  worst  and  vilest  composition,  &c.  My  first 
penny  tract  in  this  couotry,  has  shown  to  me  that  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  promulgate  anti-superstitious  principles,  and  that  the  igno- 
rance and  the  prejudice  of  the  mass  is  as  yet  but  too  powerful  in 
the  British  Empire. 

I  am  however  very  far  from  being  beaten,  and  will  soon  show 
that  a  little  individual  with  a  very  small  head  may  possess  very 
grtat  menial  energies.  My  first  penny  tract  may  be  called  my , 
bookselling  apprenticeship,  and  now,  knovving  that  my  great 
crime  is  to  have  condensed  some  useful  hints  in  a  few  pages,  I  am 
preparing  a  succession  of  most  curious  tracts,  which  not  only  will 
never  exceed  one  penny y  but  which  will  most  likely  be  sold  Tand 
1  know,  now,  how  to  sell  them,  or  at  least  how  to  circulate  them 
most  usefully)  for  one  half  penny,  and  one  farthing  each.  Yes, 
I  shall  soon  offer  to  the  public  occasionally  for  one  farthing,  tracts 
o( two  very  close pageSfConthining  more  useful  propositions  and 
important  truths  than  were  ever  published  in  this  country  in 
shilling  books;  making  an  exception  only  in  flavour  of  ''The 
Lion,*'  in  which  I  shall  be  happy  to  introduce  my  articles,  two  or 
three  days  before  their  separate  publication. 

PhUanthropos,  of  Clifton,  and  every  other  Philanthropist  may 
therefore  probably  find  in  ''TheLion/^  all  my  compositions  or 
proposals  respecting  the  contemplated  philosophical  university, 
or  any  other  institution  for  the  improvement  of  the  happiness  of 
the  whole  human  species,  which  will  be  my  sole  and  constant 
aim. 

Rbformikg  Opttmist. 
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STANZAS  ON  SHELLEY. 


Genius  never  dies — it  lives  beyond 
its  owner  in  his  monuments  of  thonglit, 
More  lasting  than  the  broad-based  pyramid. 
And  wilt  not  thou  be  heard  in  after-time. 
Who  poured  the  strength  of  mighty  intellect 
In  the  fall  tide  of  sweet  and  solemn  sound  ? 
Yes^  Shelley,  yes — ^while  genius  is  admired. 
And  feeling  loved — ^while  Freedom  still  retains 
An  Ararat  whereon  to  rest  her  foot, 
Thy  spirit  still  will  be  reared  on  earth. 


Anon. 


He  died  in  his  prime — 

In  his  green  spring-time— 
Ere  life*s  May  flowers  were  faded  ; 

Ere  youth's  bright  rainbow 

Had  yet  ceased  to  glow. 
By  the  weakness  of  age  undegraded  : 
Old  Time  will  consecrate  his  fame. 
Oblivion's  self  will  spare  his  name. 

The  light  of  his  fame 

Will  blazon  his  name. 
Enkindled  by  his  pages ; 

His  harp's  bold  note 

Will  swell  and  float 
O'er  the  stream  of  endless  ages : 
His  harp-«its  strings — their  strains  will  last 
Till  earth,  and  time,  and  all  hare  past. 
London.  E. 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.   ROBERT  PEEL,  SECRETARY 
OF  STATE  FOR  THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

ON  THE   CASE  OF  JONATHAN   MARTIN. 

S1R9 — I  have  seen  two  great  changes  forced  upon  your  obser- 
Tauce,  within  the  seven  years  that  you  have  been  in  your  present 
office.  The  first  is  toleration  to  the  Infidel  pyhlishers ;  the 
second  is  political  equality  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  And 
having  seen  these  changes,  I  do  not  know,  but  that  your  appa- 
rently or  pretendedly  stern,  unfeeling,  and  unconciliating  prim- 
ness may  be  reduced  to  a  recognition  of  the  superiority  and  as- 
cendancy of  Lafidelity .  But  remember,  that,  in  the  sight  of  others, 
it  does  not  argue  much  in  the  favour  of  the  goodness  of  your  heart 
or  of  the  judgment  of  your  head,  to  be  hearing  you,  to  the  last 
moment  declare,  that  change  is  impossible  with  you,  and  then, 
without  a  reason  as  to  the  past  or  future,  to  change.  You  tried 
four  years  of  imprisonment  and  torture  on  me,  in  addition  to  two 
yean  tried  by  Lord  Sidmouth,  to  make  me  bend  to  your  purposes, 
and  failed  at  last,  while  I  and  others  have  made  you,  a 
Minister  of  State,  bend  to  our  purposes,  and  have,  thrown 
back  on  you  alike  the  disgrace  and  the  punishment  which 
70a  so  long  strove  to  heap  and  preserve  on  us.  Do  you 
want  any  further  proof  that  you  have  not  begun  well  your 
political  career }  Do  you  want  any  further  proof,  that  you  did  not 
lintadopt,  or  that  you  are  not  educated  in,  the  best  political  princi- 
ples? Do  you  want  any  further  proof,  that,  with  a  free  press,  and 
t  free  speech^  truth  and  honesty  will  triumph  over  all  opposition, 
even  the  opposition  of  the  King  and  his  Ministers  ?  Do  you  want 
any  farther  proof,  that  I  have  been  right  and  that  you  have  been 
wrony;  that  you  have  been  obliged  to  change,  and  that  I  have 
not  changed  from  the  course  which  I  first  took?  Do  you  want 
any  further  proof,  that  you,  to  remain  a  Minister,  must  keep 
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cfaanginf^  until  you  come  to  the  political  g^ood  on  iwhich  I 
stand?  Will  you  take  the  advice  of  one,  who  neither  loves  nor 
forgives  his  enemies^that  you  had  better  not  again  talk  aboot 
supporting  principles^  until  you  come  to  the  ground  on  which 
yon  will  find  principles  that  may  be,  and  that  are  worthy  of, 
being  supported?  Make  but  one  change  more,  1  pray  yoo,  for 
the  sake  of  humanity,  and  then,  consult  me,  as  to  the  extent  of 
that  change.  Take  my  counsel,  and  I  will  leave  yon  no  gronnd 
.  on  which  a  change  may  be  required. 

I  have  now  to  deal  with  you  on  the  case  of  Jonathan  Martin.-- 
This  man  is  doomed  to  be  immured  for  life,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  done  a  religious  act,  and  for  the  doing  of  which,  he  hid 
the  best  of  religious  reasons.    Every  particular  that  I  see  pub- 
lished, of  visits  made  to,  and'conversations  held  with,  this  Jona- 
than Martin,  assures  me,  that  his  insanity  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  subject  of  religion, and  I  plead  for  him,  that  he  has  the  same 
right  to  be  insane  there,  as  you  or  any  other  religious  msoa.    For 
instance,  Jonathan  Martin  set  fire  to  the  York  Minster,  because  he 
thought  that  his  god  was  not  there  properly  worshipped.  Robert 
Peel  kept  me  in  Dorchester  Oaol,  because  he  thought  I  did  not 
pay  proper  respect  to  his  god.     Jonathan  Martin  says,  that  his 
god  has  directai  him  to  do,  and  still  supports  him  in  having  done 
that  which  he  did.    What  better  argument  can  Robert  Peel  find 
for  his  conduct  toward  the  Infidels  and  the  Catholics  ?    I  grant 
that  Jonathan  Martin  is  in  error  and  that  he  is  insane ;  but  I  must, 
to  be  honest,  insist  that  he  is  no  more  insane,  no  more  mischiev- 
ous to  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  than  Robert  Peel  or  any 
other  influential  religious  man.  The  error  or  insanity  rests  on  the 
question  of  Deity,  and  the  assumptions  of  Jonathan  Martin  on 
that  head,  with    his  revelations  and    divine  communications, 
are  as  good  as  the  assumptions    of  Robert  Peel.       Not  an 
argument    can   Robert   Peel    advance   for    his    god,    divine 
revelations,  and  communications,  but  that  will  as  well  avail 
Jonathan   Martin   in    his    purpose,    and    in    his    showings.— 
Richard    Carlile  says,  that   you  are    both  alike   wrong,  and 
alike  insane;    that  Robert  Peel  has  done  the  greater  mischief 
to  the  community,  in  which  he  has  lived,  and  that  he  as  much 
deserves,  as  Jonathan  Martin,  to  be  immured  for  life.    Indeed, 
Robert  Peel  the  more  deserves  the  immurement,  as  he  has  encou- 
raged the  insanity  of  Jonathan  Martin,  and  has  committed  outrages 
on  persons  who  desired  and  sought  to  cure,  by  removing  the 
cause  of  all  such  insanity.  All  the  error  lies  in  the  god-making,  and 
if  Robert  Peel  have  a  legal  right  to  make,  set  up,  and  support  a 
fi;t)d,  or  to  support  one  that  has  been  set  up  by  others,  he  has  no 
higher  right  or  title  to  do  so.  than  the  law  allows  to  Jonathan 
Martin,  in  the  right  of  dissent  from  the  law-established  god.    I 
tell  you  one  great  political  secret,  Robert  Peel ;  that  neither  the 
law  nor  the  people  will  be  in  a  healthy  state,  until  the  law  is 
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purgped  of  this  its  god,  and  antil  it  ceases  to  afford  nurture  to  such 
minds  as  we  have  found  in  Robert  Peel  and  Jonathan  Mar- 
tin. You  dream  not,  you  see  not  waking,  the  great  importance 
of  applying  the  whole  science  of  physics  to  the  healing  of  the 
political  and  moral  errors  of  mankind.  If  you  did,  you  would  know 
how  to  reason  rightly,  as  I  do  reason,  on  such  a  case  as  that  of 
Jonathan  Martin's.  You  must  be  brought  to  this.  This  is  the 
great  and  final  change  which  you  have  to  undergo.  For  this, 
prepare,  and  take  counsel  by  time,  that  you  may  not  again  be 
exp(^ed  to  the  imputation  of  sudden,  hypocritical,  and  place- 
holding  conversion.  There  is  nothing  so  hateful  in  a  man,  or  to 
befelt  by  a  man,as  such  an  imputation.  I  would  prefer  suicide 
to  such  a  painful  and  degrading  predicament. 

The  principle  of  religious  insanity  is  in  the  mental  formation  of 
a  god,  an  imagination  for  which  there  is  no  other  type  in  exist- 
eoee  than  humanity  itself.  As  there  is  no  real  type  of  Deity, 
OD  which  the  mind  can  rest,  or  with  which  the  least  glimmering 
of  reason  can  be  satisfied,  it  follows,  that  all  dwelling  on  such  fm 
imagination  must  be  an  aberration  from  the  path  ot  reason  and 
physical  knowledge,  and  the  various  aberrations  constitute  the 
various  grades  of  insanity  among  men  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
There  is  no  greater  truism  in  the  mathematical  science,  than  that 
every  grade  of  religion  is  a  grade  of  bodily  disease.  Let  this 
principle  be  applied  to  the  case  of  Jonathan  Martin,  and  it  will  be 
found,  that  to  confine  him  is  not  to  cure  him ;  and  if  the  .proper 
care  be  administered,  to  give  him  his  liberty  will  not  be  to  en- 
danger the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  community.  If  revenge  be 
due  to  Jonathan  Martin,  it  is  equally  due  to  all  those  persons  in 
power  who  countenance  and  encourage,  who  teach,  who  preach, 
and  who  legislate  on  the  subject  of  religion. 

I  look  on  the  case  of  Jonathan  Martin  to  be,  what  the  physi- 
cian would  call  a  desperate  case ;  but  still.  I  think  it  due  to  the 
purposes  of  humanity,  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  cure  him. 
If  a  cure  can  be  made  by  Infidelity  upon  such  an  individual  as 
Jonathan  Martin,  no  fair  doubt  can  remain  that  religion  is  a 
bodily  disease.  I  therefore,  offer  my  services,  at  my  own  expense, 
to  endeavour  to  work  this  cure  on  Jonathan  Martin.  1  offer  it  to 
yoQ,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  who  are 
ia  reality  Martin's  keeper  or  gaoler.  You  alone  can  authorize 
my  interference,  and  I  know  no  better  way  of  gaining  your 
attention  to  the  circumstance,  than  by  thus  publicly  calling 
upon  it. 

Theputtingforthof  this  doctrine,  that  relig'ion  is  an  insanity 
and  a  state  of  bodily  disease,  is  not  a  momentary  impertinence  of 
mine;  but  a  long  settled  conviction, founded  upon  many  years  of 
serious  thought  and  observation.  lam  willing  to  put  that  con- 
viction to  every  test  that  can  be  devised:  and  I  did  not  fail  to 
make  it  bear  well  upon  a  young  religious  buck  of  an  Evangelical 
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preacher,  who  was  introduced  to  me  by  Mr.  Meux,  appar^tlj  ai 
a  picked  man,  about  a  week  ago.  Notwithstauding'  his  very 
high  degree  of  religious  impudence,  and  his  great  display  of 
religious  feeling,  he  was  completely  routed  in  every  attempt  at 
argument,  and  if  not  put  to  shame,  for  there  is  no  brass  in  the 
fkce  so  hard  as  the  brass  of  religion,  he  was  thrown  into  great 
confusion,  and  his  highly  formed  intellect  and  arrogance  pot  most 
run-a-wayly  and  not-come-againly  to  the  route.  The  Reverend 
Robert  Taylor  joined  me  before  he  left,  and  we  tried  him  every 
way  to  bring  him  to  a  public  discussion  and  to  submit  his  opposed 
arguments  to  other  hearing ;  but  no,  the  Reverend  Evangelical 
found  his  excuse,  where  I  calculate  you  will  still  find  yonrs,  that 
he  would  not  minister  to  our  notorietp. 

This  is  now  the  general  method  by  which  Infidelity  is  opposed, 
not  to  minister  to  its  notoriety.  This  forms  an  excuse,  why  we 
are  not  prosecuted,  the  excuse  why  we  are  not  met  in  discossiop, 
the  excuse  why  we  are  not  allowed  to  speak  in  religious  pablic 
meetings,  the  excuse  in  Nottingham  why  the  ladies  were  pot  to 
be  admitted  to  hear  the  discussions.  It  is  a  most  lame  and  impo- 
tent excuse,  and  can  never  he  made  to  cover  the  defects  of  religion. 
Are  we  in  error,  make  it  notorious.  The  notoriety  will  then 
suit  your  purpose.  And  do  you  not  see,  that  your  expression  of 
fear,  as  to  our  notoriety,  is  an  admission  that  we  are  powerfol, 
that  we  have  something  on  our  side  that  will  gain  by  notoriety, 
that  we  court  examination  and  publicity,  and  that  you  dread  our 
being  known.  This  scheme  will  not  long  preserve  you.  We 
will  force  our  notoriety  upon  you. 

Whatever  you  or  others  may  dread  as  to  our  notoriety,  I  can 
assure  you,  that  we  mean  to  be  very  notorious;  and  the  names  of 
Daniel  O'Connell  and  Richard  Shell  shall  not  have  made  more 
noise  and  excitement  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere,  than  that  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Taylor  and  Richard  Carlile  shall  make  in  England 
and  elsewhere.  We  really  mean  to  tumble  down,  not  yoor 
churches  as  buildings  of  stone  and  mortar— but  your  churches  as 
consisting  of  religious  congregations,  and  produce  such  a  confu- 
sion about  you,  as  shall  make  you  gape  and  stare  with  surprise, 
and  say,  "  whaty  the  devil !  are  the  fellows  doing!  That  noto- 
riety of  ours  which  yon  and  others  dread,  is  that  strength,  that 
goodness  of  our  cause,  that  truth,  that  rock  of  talent  on  which 
we  rest.  The  notoriety  of  Jonathan  Martin  is  not  dreaded.  The 
notoriety  of  a  fool  or  a  fanatic  is  not  dreaded.  And  what  was 
ever  mentally  and  morally  dreaded,  before  Infidelity  made  its 
appearance  among  mankind  ? 

1  have  for  several  years  marked  this  prevention  of  notoriety, 
as  the  great  final  effort  among  the  Christians  against  the  Infidels. 
It  was  begun  with  me  in  Dorchester  Gaol ;  but  it  broke  down  in 
that  neighbourhood,  and  my  notoriety  spreading  there,  was  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  my  liberation.    If  there  be  a  physical  and 
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jut  hitlorical  defect^in  the  Christian  religion,  nothing  can  save  it 
from  the  notoriety  of  Infidelity.  In  vain  will  you  cry  hush  I 
We  know  the  secret,  and  out  we  will  pour  it.  All  that  you  hate 
to  attend  to,  for  your  ease  and  comfort  is,  to  yield  a  little  more 
easily  and  a  little  more  early,  than  you  yielded  on  the  subject  of 
Catholic  Emancipation.  Do  not  risk  again  the  imputation  of 
aposiacy  at  a  critical  moment ;  but  stand  out  at  once  as  the  op- 
ponent of  superstition  and  the  supporter  of  the  free  discussion 
that  is  necessary  to  the  eliciting  of  truth.  Express  your  doubts 
and  put  Christianity  fairly  upon  its  trial.  You  cannot  do  this  better 
than  in  putting  Jonathan  Martin  into  my  hands,  that  I  may  try 
whether,  on  my  ground,  a  cure  be  practicable.  I  have  cured 
many  maniacs  of  this  kind,  and  nothing  but  Infidelity  will  cure  or 
prevent  the  religio-mania. 

Yoa  have  swallowed  a  bitter  pill  in  the  afiair  of  the  Roman 
Catholics ;  but  I  am  in  hope  that  it  is  not  the  last  you  have  yet 
to  swallow.  Changes  have  been  hitherto  produced  by  the 
sword,  by  insurections,  rebellions,  and  revolts.  You  may  dismiss 
your  standing  army.  It  can  no  longer  avail  you.  There  is  now 
no  fear  of  insurrection,  rebellion,  or  revolt  in  this  country.  We 
m  working  against  tyranny  and  accumulated  evils  and  corrnp- 
tioDs  with  a  new  power.  We  are  undermining  that  religion  by 
a  moral  power,  for  the  support  of  which  an  army  has  for  a  century 
been  kept  standing,  and  you  cannot  save  it.  It  is  not  the  Roman 
Catholic,  but  the  Infidel  whom  you  have  to  fear.  The  one  would 
only  makea  little  addition  to  your  faith ;  the  other  strips  it  from  you 
an  makes  you  ashamed  of  it.  Superstition  must  be  destroyed. 
All  religion,  without  exception,  is  superstition.  Every  idea  of  a 
god  is  a  superstitious  idea.  And  man  must  be  taught,  that  it  is 
not  proper  in  him  to  form  ideas  of  phantoms ;  but  that  he  should 
confine  himself,  in  his  ideas,  to  surrounding  things,  of  which  he 
can  have  a  positive  knowledge. 

The  newspapers  have  adopted  the  same  trick  of  not  increasing 
OUT  notoriety.  "  The  Times"  newspaper  refuses  insertion  to  my 
advertisements,  though  it  will  advertise  my  publications  in  the 
name  of  another  publisher.  If  a  something  can  be  twisted  to  an 
Infidel  disadvantage,  the  newspapers  gulp  it  down  quickly  ;  but 
not  one  favourable  word,  not  the  least  candour  or  fair  play  can  an 
Infidel  And  in  a  newspaper.  There  are  many  editors  whom  we 
know  to  be  Infidels  ;  but  even  they  have  their  unreasoning  and 
unieasonable  Christian  readers  to  please.  In  the  newspaper 
press,  there  will  be  no  medium  or  progression,  it  must  remain  reli- 

E'ous  until  the  moment  arrive,  that  it  can  afford  to  be  entirely 
^del.  Let  the  newspaper  people  see  me  making  a  fortune  with 
an  Infidel  newspaper,  and  then  good  bye  to  their  religious  advo- 
cacy. I  shall  soon  be  found  doing  this.  The  steady  progress  of 
the  Infidel  Rent  will  enable  me  to  do  this.  This  rent  is  a  begin- 
ning that  has  be^n  long  wanted.    The  subscriptions  of  Infidels 
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liitherto  have  been  almost  wholly  confined  to  cases  of  perseca- 
tioD.  They  have  not,  like  other  bodies, thrown  their  subscriptioDs 
together  to  build  public  places,  and  to  pay  for  the  carrying  on 
of  their  moral  warfare  with  other  sects. 

Perhaps  the  time  had  not  arrived.  The  competent  persons  to 
perform  the  service  required  might  not  have  presented  themselves, 
but  the  time  is  now  come,  and  you,  Mr.  Peel,  will  do  well,  to  be 
giving  us  your  aid.  A  state  without  a  church  is  much  easier  to 
be  managed  than  a  state  with  a  church.  We  seek  to  remove  a 
trouble  from  you  ;  and  in  removingthatgreat  trouble,  to  remove  a 
hundred  others  that  arise  from  that  great  one.  Politics,  withoat 
the  ingredient  Infidelity y  have  become  contemptible,  and  cao 
never  again  be  any  thing  but  contemptible.  All  reform,  in  the 
state,  must  take  its  rise  from  an  Infidel  spirit,  and  the  reason  that 
no  political  reformers  have  yet  succeeded  has  been  in  the  absence 
of  the  sufficiency  of  that  infidel  spirit.  We  seek  in  tolo  the 
abolition  of  religion  as  connected  with  state  legislation.  The 
word  should  never  be  heard,  in  any  public  assembly  met  for  poli- 
tical purposes.  And  having  abolished  religion,  we  come  at  once 
to  the  simplicity  of  politics,  in  government  and  legislation,  as 
founded  upon  fair  election  and  representation,  without  any  offen- 
sive exclusion.  The  alphabet  is  not  more  simple  to  my  ooder- 
standing  than  is  the  whole  frame  and  system  of  a  necessary  and 
sufficient  government. 

In  concluding  this  letter,  I  beg  you  to  believe,  that  I  am  se- 
rious on  the  subject  of  Jonathan  Martin.  His  disorder  is  a  case 
In  point  to  prove  most  distinctly  my  great  position,  that  a  mm 
may  be  aane  on  every  other  subject,  and  still  insane  on  the  sulh 
jeet  oj^religiony  from  which  I  draw  the  inference,  that  all  reU- 
gion  is  insanity.  I  am  not  trifling  with  you,  I  really  do  desire 
the  opportunity  asked,  and  to  a  certain  degree  put  this  forth  as 
my  petition  to  that  end.  Things  and  circumstances  apparently 
strange  to  our  previous  understandings  daily  develope  them- 
selves: and  that  religion  will  hereafter  be  recorded  as  human  in- 
sanity, and  as  the  insanity  of  the  dark,  ignorant,  and  early  ages 
of  mankind,  I  have  not  a  doubt.  I  see  the  circumstance,  with  all 
its  causes  and  effects,  as  clear  as  I  see  my  task  for  to-morrow.  It 
is  an  erroneous  assumption,  to  suppose,  that  man  has  fallen  from 
a  high  estate ;  he  has  not  fallen,  unless  we  can  suppose  a  time  in 
which  he  was  highly  intellectual  and  without  religion.  He  is 
rising,  inasmuch  as  he  is  rising  from  religion.  His  fall  has  been 
in  his  religion.  His  perfection  is  in  his  Infidelity.  In  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  I  feel  that  I  am  approaching  that  perfection.  I  have 
learnt  what  life  is,  and  what  is  death.  I  fear  no  natural  dream- 
stances,  and  I  am  as  happy  as  a  poor  man  struggling  to  make 
himself,  rich  can  possibly  be  My  great  passion  is  to  commn- 
nicate  to  others,  that  knowledge  which  I  have  acquired  for  my* 
•elf:  and  I  feel,  that,  in  that  knowledge/I  have  a  remedy  for  all 
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tlie  disorders,  political,  moral,  and  religious,  with  which  man  is 
BOW  afflicted,  so  that  if  I  could  be  made  the  despot  or  the  demon 
of  the  human  world,  1  would  not  allow  to  live  in  it  one  unhappy 
being. 

I  really  know  not  an  act  of  yours,  nor  an  indication  of  a  dispo- 
sition, on  which  I  can  pay  you  a  compliment.  Though  not  given 
to  flatteiy  I  have  a  sense  of  justice,  or  of  what  is  due  to  a  public 
man.  Where  a  little  respect  is  due,  we  are  all  very  apt  to  yield 
too  much  to  public  men,  who  have  power  and  profitable  influence ; 
bat  I  have  not  that  little  for  you.  While  in  prison,  I  found  you 
my  unfeeling  tyrant  and  gaoler.  J  have  seen  in  you  the  same 
disposition  toward  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor.  You  could  cut  off 
the  half  of  a  sentence  for  Eneas  Macdonnell,  who  had  really 
done  violence  to  the  personal  feeling  and  character  of  an  indi- 
vidual i  but  for  the  critic  on  a  principle  of  religion,  which  can- 
not be  fairly  counted  as  any  man's  wrong,  your  bosom  was  like 
that  of  the  bitter  hag  of  envy  and  hatred,  and  your  nerves  seeled 
against  all  justice,  all  sympathy,  all  righteousness.  These  re-  ' 
preaches  are  your  due,  and  you  must  expect  to  hear  more  of 
them,  to  have  them  the  more  often  and  loud,  as  they  can  be 
brought  home  to  your  wringed  feelings  and  your  future  shame. 

Richard  Carlilb. 

INFIDEL  HOME  MISSIONARY  TOUR. 

TvB  Rev.  Robert  Taylor  and  Mr.  Carlile  will  be  prepared  to  leave 
London  on  this  provincial  tour,  about  the  eleventh  of  May,  and 
they  are  desirous  of  being  informed,  in  what  towns  convenient 
places  for  orations  and  public  discussions  can  be  found  for  them, 
unconnected  with  the  houses  of  licensed  victuallers,  in  which  they 
will  not  appear  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  that  of  refreshment^ 
as  travellers,  for  which  only  such  houses  are  proper  establishments. 

The  Reverend  and  Infidel  tourists  are  undetermined,  as  to  in 
what  particular  town  they  shall  first  appear,  in  challenge  of  the 
merits  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  but,  in  general,  they  will  take 
this  coarse : — They  will  present  their  cards  and  circular  to  all  the 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  in  any  town  in  which  they  may  stay,  and, 
after  communicating  with  such  friends  and  others,  as  may  come 
around  them,  and  finding  no  conveniency  for  oration,  and  no  ac- 
ceptance of  the  challenge  for  discussion,  they  will  pass  on. 

A  communication  may  be  kept  up  with  them,  after  they  leave 
London,  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Carlile's  establishment, 
62,  Fleet-street,  where  the  Infidel  Rent  will  be  received. 


CO-OPERATION. 


1  HAVE  received  a  long  paper  from  Birmingham,  in  answer  to  a  paper 
signed  '*  A  BAechanic,"  which  lately  appeared  in  The  Lion  ;  but 
the  maSbjeci  is  so  completely  a  controversy  in  words,  for  which 
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glory  of  Crod^  anrpas^ing  perhaps,  io  atrocity^  any  thai  ever  ffere 
committed  by  any  sect  of  religioniBts  in  existenoe,  and  they  will 
•enre  an  an  illustration  of  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Jews. 

The  egregious  crimes  with  which  the  history  of  Mabometaoisoi 
teems,  will  tend  to  show  that  those  who  differed  in  their  worship 
from  the  prophet  of  God,  were  not  likely  to  meet  with  maefa 
roercy>  and  the  frantic  zeal  with  which  the  advocates  of  Omar, 
and  the  followers  of  Ali^  murdered  each  other,  respecting  a  dis- 
agreement in  the  form  of  observance  of  some  of  the  ceremonies 
enjoined  in  the  Koran^  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  in  the 
honourable  impulses  to  persecution,  which  are  the  characteristic 
attributes  of  all  religions,  the  Turks  do  not  remain  in  the  back 
gronnd.  Indeed,  they  have  been  eminently  distingubhed  for  their 
ruthless  cruelty.  The  Ghebers,  whos^  worship  of  all  other  wor- 
ships that  ever  were  revered  by  the  nations  of  this  earth,  a 
worship  which  had  in  itself,  notwithstanding  its  evil  iofluenoe 
as  a  superstition,  something  majestically  gnmd,  and  beaatifally 
sublime.  The  Gfaebers,  or  fire-worshippers,  whose  adoration  was 
paid  to  the  great  luminary,  which  is  the  centre  of  our  system, 
under  the  impression  that  in  it  they  beheld  a  beneficent,  an  all- 
powerful  Deity,  were  driven  from  their  homes,  hunted  like  wild 
beasts,  persecuted  with  the  most  relentless  fury  by  the  followers 
of  Mahomet  The  fieetaess  of  their  coursers  could  not  carry 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  infuriated  Mussttlunaos.*  Com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  within  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  it 
was  only  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  that  they  could  venture  to 
escape,  and  then  too  often  the  blood-stained  blade  of  their  op- 
pressors put  an  end  to  their  sufferings  with  their  life. 

What  says  humanity  at  the  contemplation  of  the  savage  bni- 
tality  of  the  Druids,  inclosing  their  enemies  in  large  wicker-bukets, 
and  burning  them  with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  which 
their  worship  admitted,  in  some  grave  sacred  to  the  mysteries  of 
their  religion  f  Surely  these  are  instances  of  persecuUoo,  which 
(bad  as  it  may  be)  will  compete  with  any  that  Christians  could 
ever  have  devised,  and  will  justify  my  position,  that  the  followers 
of  Jesiis  did  not  stand  alone  in  the  commission  of  crimes,  when 
religion,  that  worst  of  all  fevers  that  ever  infected  man,  has  laid 
hold  of  the  mind,  withered  up  those  cords  in  the  heart  which 
should  ever  be  responsive  of  benevolence  and  charity,  and  dried 
up  the  sources  of  natural  affection. 

But  in  my  preliminary  observations,  1  have  been  wanderiDg 

from  the  immediate  subject  of  the  present  communication,  which 

was  to  prove  that  '*  Religion  is  destructive  of  the  moral  obligcf 

tions  of  nature."    And  if  any  one  could  doubt  the  truth  of  this 

« 

*  I  do  not  know,  how  far  I  am  correct  in  making  use  of  the  word.  It  his 
lieen  adopted  into  oar  languagv,  bow,  I  cannot  tell,  and  is,  in  all  proba- 
1)illty,  aeormptioQ  of  the  word  «'  Moslem**,  made  EngUsh  by  die  addition 
<n  '*  Jlf«Mt.*' 
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propontiony  I  woold  say  to  him,  go  lee  what  I  huve  seen  ;  and  if 
lie  should  come  back  still  a  sceptic,  I  am  sure  his  senses  would  be 
closed  against  conviction. 

Yoa  luiow  that  for  a  few  years  of  my  life  I  was  resident  in 
India,  a  country  whose  history  is  pregnant  with  facts  tending 
most  positively  to  show  that  religion  is  the  greatest  curse  that 
ever  befel  the  human  race.  I  think  it  impossible  that  idolatry 
could  be  carried  beyond  the  length  to  which  the  Hindoos  have 
carried  it,  not  that  1  find  so  much  fault  with  the  mere  fact  of  their 
idolatry,  as  with  the  frightful  tortures  which  they  inflict  upon 
themselves  for  the  honour  of  a  senseless,  mis-shapen  block  of 
wood,  or  a  disgustingly  hideous  semblance  of  a  monster,  such  as 
(if  we  did  not  know  that  it  was  so)  could  scarcely  be  supposed 
to  come  within  the  conception  of  the  human  mind. 

Among  the  least  frightful  of  their  modes  of  adoration,  in  which 
self-inflicted  suffering  appears  to  be  a  primary  and  important 
consideration,  is  that  which  is  displayed  at  the  festival  of  the 
*' Churruck  Poojah.''  It  is  conducted  in  thiswise: — An  open 
spot  of  ground  (often  the  public  road)  is  chosen,  upon  which  is 
erected  a  long  piece  of  timber,  perpendicularly,  having  at  its  top 
a  transverse  beam  moving  on  a  pivot,  to  one  end  of  which  is  at- 
tached a  string  whereby  it  may  be  elevated  or  depressed  at  plea- 
sure ;  to  the  other  end  hangs  a  small  chain,  to  which  are  fastened 
two  iron  hooks,  of  about  one  inch  in  circumference,  which  are 
forced  into  the  back  (between  the  shoulders)  of  the  person  who 
wishes  to  glorify  Bramah  by  the  mortification  of  *  his  flesh.  A 
large  band  is  tied  round  him  to  prevent  his  falling,  in  case  the 
hooks  should  tear  away  the  flesh,  and  the  Hindoo  is  then  eleva- 
ted amidst  the  shouts  of  the  surrounding  multitude.  The  victim 
carries  up  with  him  a  quantity  of  flowers,  which  he  occasionally 
throws  down,  and  which  are  picked  up  by  those  underneath,  and 
preaerred  with  reverential  care,  during  which  time,  the  persons 
who  hold  the  cord  at  the  other  end  of  the  beam  are  whirling  him 
round  with  great  velocity.  Their  devotion  is  measured  by  the 
length  of  time  during  which  they  remain  in  the  air,  and  one 
individual  whom  1  watched,  was  suspended  for  upwards  of  half 
an  hour.  When  they  are  let  down,  the  Bramins  apply  some 
healing  herb  to  the  wounds,  after  which  the  individuals  are 
carried  home  on  litters,  faint  with  the  loss  of  blood,  amidst  the 
^joicings  of  all  their  relations. 

This,  however,  is  only  a  test  of  the  firmness  and  sincerity  of 
their  faitii ;  but  there  are  penances  far  surpassing  any  ihat  the 
pilgrims  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  or  the  tomb  of  Mohammed,  could 
possibly  have  suffered. 

During  one  of  my  morning  walks,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  look 
into  a  pagoda.  The  natives  were  assembled  at  their  devotions, 
prostrated  with  holy  awe  before  a  hideous,  white-washed,  mud- 
built  eCBgy  of  Chrishnoo,  some  daubing  their  faces  with  red  and 
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jellow  powdeiij  and  some  fanning  off  the  flies  from  the  aoguit 
visage  of  the  god.  In  the  midst  of  the  congregation  stood  a  man  j 
in  the  dress  ot  a  **  Faker/'*  with  his  right  arm  elevated  in  a  i 
perpendicular  position,  and  thus  held  by  an  iron  chain  suspended 
from  the  roof  of  the  building.  It  was  lean,  lanky,  and  shrivelled, 
having  more  the  appearance  of  dried  leather  Ihan  the  member  of 
a  human  body.  The  juices  had  entirely  left  it,  and  the  blood  had 
flown  back  to  other  parts  of  the  frame.  In  fact,  it  was  completely 
withered.  It  had  been  in  that  position,  I  was  told,  for  more  thap 
two  years,  during  which  time  his  food  had  been  administered  to 
faim  by  such  as  had  chosen  to  bestow  their  cliarity  upon  him. 

The  blood  runs  oold  at  the  thoughts  of  the  self-murder  of  these 
victims  to  superstition,  when  the  mind  dwells  upon  the  contem- 
plation of  such  a  spectacle  of  barbarity  as  is  exhibited  during  the 
**  Mutt  ZcUtra"  when,  at  the  temple  of  Juggernaut^  thousands 
annoaliy  throw  themselves  under  the  wheels  of  the  ponderous 
car,  which  is  dragged  over  the  bodies  of  these  pitiable  maniacs, 
by  the  mothers,  fathers,  sisvers,  and  brothers  of  the  martyrs,  and 
turns  with  disgust  from  the  atrocious  profligacy  of  the  expounders 
of  the  Braminical  law,  revelling  in  voluptuous  prostitution  with 
the  female  relatives  who  go  to  witness  the  c^ing  groans  of  their 
murdered  kindred. 

Nature  revolts  at  the  horrid  practice  of  mothers  immolating 
their  children,  as  votive,  offerings  to  the  supposed  deity  of  the 
Ganges,  in  satisfaction  of  previous  promise^,  made  under  the  idea 
.  that  he  would  bless  them  with  fruitfulness.  I  have  seen  boats 
crowded  with  these  unnatural  monsters,  dropping  down  the  river 
to  a  point  of  land  which  commands  a  view  of  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
the  women  sending  forth  their  dissonant  shrieks  in  unison  with 
the  sounds  of  the  cymbal  and  the  ''/14m /uin,"t  so  loudly  as  to 
drown  the  cries  of  the  babes  which  were  hanging  at  their  breasts, 
and  after  the  observance  of  some  disgusting  ceremony,  throwio^ 
those  babes  into  the  sea,  and  watching  the  laceration  of  their 
limbs  by  some  hungry  shark  or  famished  alligator. 

Nor  are  the  Bramins  without  their  artifices,  their  unprincipled 
disregard  of  duty,  of  justice  and  humanity,  for  the  exercise  of 
which  they  have  found  their  sacred  character  an  admirable  oloak. 
Itis  a  practice  among  the  Hindoos,  that  an  individual  afflicted 

*  **•  Faker,**  These  people  are  a  set  of  licensed  beggars,  vbo,  having 
devoted  their  lives  to  an  nnrelaxing  inflicHon  of  personal  tortares,  are  obliged 
to  depead  for  sttbsisteoce  on  the  Uberalily  of  their  coaatryinen.  Tbeir  dress 
is  pecoliar,  consLstiog  of  a  turban,  and  a  tanic  of  coarse  red»coloared  muslin, 
vljich  fits  tight  to  the  body  from  the  head  downwards  to  the  waist,  and  then  ' 
bangs  loosely  down  to  the  heels.  Their  faces  are  eorered  with  a  crimson 
powder,  approaching  somewhat  in  colour  to  that  of  the  dress,  andjtbey  earry 
In  hand  a  long  staf,  after  the  Banner  of  the  pilgrims  of  old.  Secluding  them- 
■elYas  from  all  society,  they  are  not  reomrkable  for  honesty,  and  are  not  very 
pnnetiUons  about  the  appropriation  of  their  neighbour's  property. 

t  The  *'  fum  fum'*  is  an  instrument  something  resembling  a  dram,  bat 
much  SBwUer. 
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wilh  a  disease  'which  the  doctors  have  prononnced  incurable, 
shall  be  carried  do^n  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Ganges,  at  low 
water,  and  there  left  during  the  rise  of  the  tide,  his  mouth  stuffed 
up  with  day,  and  the  head  placed  nearest  to  the  water's  edge. 
If  he  should  survive  after  the  tide  has  ebbed  and  flowed,  which 
is  next  to  impossible,  seeing  that  the  principal  Vent  for  respira- 
tion is  stopped  up,  and  that  the  hands  are  pinioned  by  the  sides, 
it  is  considered  that  the  deity  of  the  waters  is  willing  to  prolong 
his  life,  and  he  is  carried  home  again  ;*  if  not,  a  funeral  pile  is 
prepared  with  all  expedition,  for^the  defunct,  to  which  the  Bra- 
minff  lead  the  wives,  senseless  with  opium  and  fermented  liquor, 
which  are  previously  administered  in  large  quantities.   I  need  not 
describe  to  you  the  manner  in  which  this  ceremony  is  conducted, 
Dor  tell  you  (for  doubtless  you  already  know  it)  that  the  woman 
is  bound  down  to  the  pile,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  her  rising, 
when  the  flames  shall  have  reached  the  body — and  dispelling  by 
the  pain  which  they  create,  the  stupefaction  consequent  on  pre- 
vious inebriety,  forced  her  in  agony  to  collect  all  her  strength, 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  burst  asunder  the  bonds  which  hold  her 
down,  during  the  increasing  anguish  of  tortures,  though  most 
dreadfully  repugnant  to  humanity.    In  vain  does  nature  cry  aloud 
during  the  consummation  of  this  frightful  ordeal.    The  sound  of 
surrounding  instruments  deafens  the  shrieks  of  the  wretched 
victim — and  to  complete  this  horrid  picture  of  coercive  martyr- 
dom, the  brothers,  vrith  uncouth  gestures,  dance  round  the  pile 
which  their  own  hands  have  lighted,  heaping  fresh  fuel  on  the 
burning  embers,  amidst  which  lay  the  mortal  relics  of  a  sister. 

I  leave  you  to  judge  how  dreadfully  the  laws  of  nature  are 
violated  by  these  miserable  enthusiasts.  Men  formed  in  some 
of  nature's  moulds,t  seem  anxious  only  to  caricature  her  handy- 
work,  to  turn  her  fairest  works  from  perfection  to  the  most 
nnieemly  ugliness,  to  make  themselves  the  abortion,  as  it  were, 
of  creation,  rather  than  preserve  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of 
their  physical  organisation ;  calling  the  mutilation  of  their  own 
bodies  and  the  murder  of  their  fellow-creatures,  acts  of  the  most 
exalted  piety,  and  pursuing  with  undivided  aim  such  a  course  of 

*  You  may  easily  conceive  the  probability  of  such  a  ceremony  being  pro- 
Ulle,  not  only  of  serioas  abuse,  but  pregnant  with  much  crime.  A  rich  na- 
tive falls  ill.  Ilia  relations  wanting  his  money,  bribe  the  doctor  and  the  Bramin, 
the  first  of  whom  pronounces  the  malady  incurable,  whilst  the  other  hastens 
to  get  him  down  to  the  water's  edge,  where  he  Is  suffocated  with  due  pomp 
aodeeremony,  in  the  manner  above  described. 

"  Quad  non  mortalia  oectora  cogis 
Auri  sacra  fames  V 

t  ThB  Indians  are  generally  well  made,  probably  because  their  clothing 
sets  more  easily  on  their  bodies,  and  does  not  force  it  into  the  distorted 
shapes  which  it  often  ultimately  assumes  in  European  countries.  During 
the  warmer  months  of  the  year  a  light  muslin  tunic  is  all  their  cover hig,  to 
which  they  add,  in  the  cold  weather,  a  cashemire  shawl,  thrown  round  the 
liody  after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  toga. 
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inratiiated  prostitation,  as  that  the  mind  becomes  as  defonned  as 
the  body,  its  energfies  impotent,  its  independeiioeslaTeiy. 

But  the  mischief  does  not  stop  here,  for  the  social  laws  by 
which  men  are  held  together,  and  the  doe  observance  of  which, 
is  the  only  criterion  of  morality^  are  conseqoently  well  nigh 
annihilated.  To  what  purposes  of  moral  good  can  be  be  usefol, 
who  thinks  it  incumbent  on  him  to  undergo  tortares  and  death  for 
the  creed  which  he  professes,  rather  than  apply  himself  to  pro- 
mote, as  far  as-hecan^  the  well-doing  and  happiness  of  his  fellow- 
men.  Too  truly  does  the  Indian  conOrm  the  correctness  of  the 
saying  that  "  ke  that  exalteth  himself  shall  be  abaaed*'  In  tbe 
nun  attempt  to  honour  that  deity  which  is  the  offspring  of  his 
own  disordered  intellect,  he  forgets  the  degradation  to  which  be 
dooms  himself,  his  faculties  are  weakened,  his  judgment  is  de- 
stroyed, his  mind  contracted  by  the  pursuit  of  idle  and  destructive 
speculations,  has  not  the  power  to  dwell  on  his  own  despicable 
condition,  and  the  slavery  of  his  senses  to  which  he  chadrfuUy 
submits,  has  led,  as  it  naturally  would  lead,  to  that  physical 
slavery  under  which  he  has  lived  for  ages  unrepining,  sofferiDg 
himselfwith  passive  obedience,  to  be  trampled  upon  by  foreign 
despots,  and  putting  the  climax  to  his  humiliation  by  a  voluntary 
relinquishment  of  his  existence. 

The  pure  flame  of  patriotism  was  never  kindled  in  his  breast, 
he  never  dreamt  of  ridding  his  countrymen  of  a  yoke  which  they 
have  taken  upon  themselves,  and  by  exciting  in  them  a  contempt 
for  that  government  of  opinion  to  which  alone  they  are  subject; 
proved  to  them  that  they  profess  in  themselves  the  power  of  de- 
stroying it,  and  the  ability  to  make  themselves  a  nation  to  be 
feared,  admired,  and  respected.  His  mind  dwells  not  for  a 
moment  on  the  conception  of  works  of  art  and  literature,  and  is 
content  to  divide  its  narrowed  comprehension  between  a  disgust- 
ing subserviency  to  idols,  and  the  vile  endeavour  to  accnmalate 
riches  which  may  serve  to  procure  him  the  indulgence  of  sensual- 
ism and  effeminate  inactivity. 

But  in  the  course  of  ages,  perhaps  Asia  may  yet  be  freed  from 
the  bondage  of  tyranny  and  superstition.  Nature  may  work  a  be- 
neficial change  in  the  constitution  of  this  part  of  her  creation,  and 
may  teach  the  Hindoos  by  examples^  fraught  with  the  most  con- 
vincing eloquence,  that  with  the  wish  to  be  free,  they  have  every 
means  of  acquiring  moral  and  physical  independence.  Let  us 
hope^  for  the  honour  of  humanity,  that  it  will  be  so. 

JuvfiNis. 


SCHOOL  OF  FREE  DISCUSSION.       ^ 

ON  Sunday  evening  last,  the  reading  of  thb  DiECESia,  on  the 
"State  of  the  Jews,"at  the  origin  of  Christianity,  illustrated  tbe  gieat 
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potitioD,  on  which  challenges  have  been  long  madei  that  the  Jews 
are  historically  unknown,  as  a  people ^  beyond  the  colonization 
at  Jerusalem  from  the  Babylonian  captivity.  Where  are  the 
historians  and  the  literati,  so  ready  to  criticise  every  other  pmnt 
of  history^  every  other  personal  or  popular  consideration,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  past,  however  minute,  however  trifling,  where  are  they, 
or  why  do  they  not  turn  their  attentions  to  this,  the  most  import- 
ant historical  consideration  in  relation  to  the  present  religions 
state  of  European  and  American  society  ?  Our  most  able  oppon- 
ents on  the  moral  an^  historical  merits  of  the  Christian  religion, 
were  on  Sunday  evening  last,  cowed  into  submission,  and  a 
begging  of  time  for  reference,  on  this  Christian  pivot,  the  history 
of  the  Jews.  The  case  is,  that  the  Bible,  historically,  has  no 
better  foundation  than  the  book  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  or  any 
simtlar  book.  It  has  no  corroborative  authority,  no  authority  be- 
yond its  own  narrative,  while,  as  in  all  relation  to  physical  and 
historical  impossibilities  and  improbabilities,  it  may  be  as  safely 
detected  and  rejected,  as  any  other  fable  however  gross.  It  is 
fslse  in  physics,  which  is  ever  a  proof  of  historical  falsehood ; 
bat  it  is  also  historically  proved  io  be  false,  without  relation  to 
physics.  In  relation  to  the  tale  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  we 
Icnow  there  is  such  a  place  as  Cornwall,  we  know  there  have 
been  great  men  and  little  men,  who  have  done  marvellous  things ; 
but  because  the  scene  is  laid  in  a  known  place,  and  because,  ip 
fact,  there  are  not  in  this  child's  story  any  physical  impossibilities, 
as  there  are  in  the  Bible,  we  are  not  to  receive  it,  and  do  not  re- 
ceive it  as  true.  Put  the  Jewish  tales  to  the  same  test,  and  you 
will  be  right.  The  Jews,  instead  of  having  been  a  chosen  people, 
instead  of  having  been  selected  as  an  exemplary  people,  as  a  me- 
dium of  instruction  to  mankind,  are  historically  known  only  as 
the  vagabonds  of  the  earth,  grossly  ignorant,  grossly  superstitious, 
and  grossly  immoral.  Their  book&have  no  known  antiquity  be- 
jond  the  foundation  of  the  Alexandrian  library :  and  certainly,  in 
them,  is  found  nothing  original  as  a  matter  of  knowledge  or  in- 
straction ;  but  much  ^at  is  despicable,  and  much  that  is  horrible 
in  its  description  of  cruelties,  and  much  that  is  deplorably  mis- 
chievous to  the  morals  of  its  readers. 

On  Sunday  evening  next,  Mr.  Carlile  will  commence  the 
reading  of  the  chapter  of  THE  DIEGESIS,  on  the  state  of 
PHILOSOPHY,  at  the  origin  of  Christianity,  precisely  at  seven 
o*clock,  and  hold  a  discussion  on  it,  until  eight,  when  the  ^v. 
Robt  Taylor,  at  the  request  of  many  who  could  not  be  present 
OD  the  Good  Friday  evening,  will  repeat  the  general  oration 
which  he  then  first  delivered.  This  oration  will  not  yet  be  printed 
for  general  sale,  but  printed  and  sold  only  where  it  has  been 
delivered. 


flOS  THE  LtOlt. 

ON  ECCENTRICITY. 

What  right  has  a  man  to  be  what  is  in  common  parianee  called 
eceenlrte?  Ab  this  qnestion  shall  be  answered,  will  some  of  the 
readers  of  the ''  Lion  "  feel  disposed  to  continue  or  to  discontioue 
those  vagaries  of  behaviour  and  manners,  which  confer  on  them 
the  never  to  be  envied  distinction  of  being  **  a  little  eccentric/' 
Be  it  most  especially  observed,  that  the  challenge  does  not  im- 
peach any  involuntary  eccentricity,  any  undesigned,  onstodied, 
or  unaffected  viiriation  from  the  habitudes  and  manners  of  thoie 
by  whom  we  are  surrounded. 

A  man  may  have  an  awkward  gait,  a  stammering  uttennce,  an 
absence  of  thought,  or  a  figiiyne%B  of  motion,  from  the  diseases 
called  Catalepsy,  or  Chorea-Sancti-Vitiy  which  very  few  people 
are  entirely  free  from ;  and  these  affections  may  cause  him  to  do 
a  variety  of  actions,  of  which  he  is  himself  inconscious  of;  he 
may  appear  at  a  breakfast-table  in  his  night-cap ;  he  may  step 
out  of  doors  with  a  boot  on  one  leg,  and  a  slipper  on  the  other. 
He  may,  like  a  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  absorbed  in  intense  application 
of  mind,  be  unable  to  recollect  whether  he  had  dineid;  or,  as 
Apollo  himself  does  not  always  keep  his  bow  on  the  stretch,  he 
may,  even  with  effort  and  intention  of  the  thing,  be  seeking  to 
unbend  and  relieve  his  mind,  by  an  indulgence  in  trifles  and  non- 
senses which  mediocre  minds  would  unaffectedly  despise. 

But  this,  and  every  thing  of  this  sort,  is  what  a  welUbalanced 
mind  would  rather  seek  to  conceal  and  avoid,  than  to  obtrude 
on  public  observance.  And  it  is  exactly  the  difference  between 
the  good  sense  which  would  arrange  these  aberrations  in  their 
proper  [rfaoea,  and  avert  observance  from  them  i,  and  the  foolish 
vanity  that  would  protrude  them  on  an  indecent  notoriety— 4hat 
makes  the  difference  between  a  clever  man,  and  an  eccentric  one. 

A  sensible  man,  never  yet  made  such  war  on  the  modes  and 
manners  of  the  society  of  which  he  formed  a  part,  as  to  wear  a 
beard,  where  beards  are  not  worn,  or  to  shave  his  head,  where 
heads  are  not  shaven :  variations  from  the  usages  and  esublished 
decencies  of  the  circle  in  which  men  move,  when  carried  to  this 
extent,  constitute  eeeentrieity,  in  the  most  offensive  sense  of  the 
word.  They  are  a  diaphanous  folly,  and  characterise  only  the 
transparent  fiolf  whom  you  at  once  see  through  and  through ; 
and  in  so  seeing,  see  not  the  superior,  and  certainly  not  the  eqcal 
of  ihe  community  in  which  he  moves ;  one,  not  above,  and  cer- 
tainly not  better  than  any  of  the  level  to  which  nature  would 
assign  him ;  but  rather  one,  who  incapable  of  rising  into  emi- 
nence on  the  claims  of  real  merit,  with  reckless  vanity  afl^ts  the 
proprieties  of  life,  and  avenges  the  disappointment  of  bis  pride, 
in  not  being  the  great  man  of  his  hemisphere,  by  being  the  great 
foot  of  it.    So  God  forgive  me  !  and  mend  the  wicked ! 

Not  Mink. 
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SlSVENTH  DISCOURSfi, 

thliveted  before  the  Society  of  Universal  Benevolence,  in  their 

Chapel,  Founders'  Hall^  London, 

On  Sunday,  Sept.  10, 1826, 

On  Justice. 

By  the  Rev.  Robert  Tatlor,  A.B.  Orator  of  the  Society. 

Mbn  and  Brsturbn-— Advancing  step  by  step,  and  achieving 
yoor  sQoeeasive  convictions,  only  upon  the  solid  ground  of  con- 
victioos  previously  established ;  we  have  (in  the  prosecution  of 
the  great  science  of  morality),  proceeded  with  scarcely  less  than 
mathematical  precision,  to  the  point  at  which  I  am  now  again 
entruBted  with  th^  meed  of  your  most  honoured  attention. 

From  having  established  in  year  conviction  a  clear  and  un- 
eloqded  understanding  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  moraifariituds,  which  yon  have  seen  investing  man  with 
capaiuties  of  action  and  of  endurance,  wholly  distinct  from  any 
eapaeities  derived  from  his  physical  organization,  and  thus  demon- 
strating ihat  there  is  an  acquirable  moral  perfection  which  is  the 
fruit  of  the  culture,  and  not  of  the  soil ;  we  come  now  to  the 
tractation  of  an  idea,  the  first  and  noblest  scion  of  that  moral  cul- 
ture, jvstiobI 

Justice,  the  queen,  the  goddess,  the  mother  of  all  virtnes  ?  So 
naturally  does  our  rhectorio  betray  our  reason,  and  the  imperfec- 
tion of  language,  drive  us  upon  a  necessity  of  personifying  even 
our  abetimot' ideas.  We  can  hardly  get  them  to  exist 'in  ou|^  re- 
flections, till  the  imagination  has  invested  them  with  a  corporeal 
form.  That  of  justice  has  been  universally  depicted  as  a  stately 
natron,  bearing  the  balance  in  one  hand,  and  the  sword  in  ^he 
othor,  with  the  additional  absurdity  of  being  hood-winked,  as  if 
it  were  possible  even  for  Justice  herself  to  be  partial* 

It  becomes  us,  however,  to  inhibit  the  excursions  of  fancy,  upon 
cnteiiiig  this  sacQ9d  areopagus  of  philosophy  and  truth. 

Our  definition  of  justice  may  be  alloWed  to  rest  in  the  terms  which 
have  been  consecrated  in  the  application  of  them,  by  the  greatest, 
wisest,  and  best  moral  teacher,tbateverappeared  in  the  world:  I 
mean  Marcus  TuUi  us  CSoero,  whose  suggestions  have  indeed  formed 
the  grouid-work  of  all  which  subsequent  moralists  have  laid  down 
conceming  the  public  and  private  duties  of  mankind.  '^  Justitia 
est  habitus  animi,  sonm  cuiqne  tribaens.'' — **  Justice  is  a  habit  of 
the  mind,  rendering  to  every  one  his  due." 

That  association  of  ideas,  which  we  derive  from  the  mischief  of 
an  education  intended  only  to  accomplish  us  for  the  practical 
fi^Mlfce  of  seizing  every  advantage  we  can  of  each  other,  leads 
us  generally  to  connect  the  nolfon,  as  well  as  the  name  of  jus- 
tice, vrith  ideas  of  penalty  and  punishment,  with  which,  in 
No.  17-— Vol.  3.  2  m 
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reality,  all  ideas  of  justice'  are  necessarily  and  eternally  incongru- 
ous. And  as  it  is  an  axiom  in  morals  as  well  as  in  geometry — 
*'Uno  ahsurdo  dato  miiie  sequenlur.'' — **  One  absurdity  granted, 
a  thousand  will  follow  :"  the  concatenation  from  this  first  mis- 
take,, drags  on  the  still  more  monstrous  conceit  of  a  connection 
between  ideas  of  justice  and  the  administration  of  laws ;  by  which 
the  ends  of  justice  never  were,  and  never  could  have  been  pro- 
pounded. 

This  great  prevalent  error,  added  to  the  frightful  apprehension 
of  what  has  been  called  "  divine  justice/'  which  differs  only 
from  the  administration  of  law ;  in  that,  it  is,  if  possible,  more  on- 
blushingly  absurd,  and  more  flagitiously  wicked ; — accounts  well 
'  enough,  oh!  far,  far  too  well!  for  the  present  state  of  morals 
and  of  moral  feeling  in  this  law -governed  and  gospel-enlightened 
country. 

How  can  men  be  better  than  they  have  been  taught  to  be  ? 
And  where  is  the  proof  that  they  have  ever  been  taught  to  be 
better  than  they  arc  / 

He  who  draws  his  notions  of  justice,  solely  from  what  he 
learnsof  it,  in  the  justice  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  cannot  leara 
more  than  is  set  down  in  his  lesson,  cannot  be  more  just  than 
those  laws  require  him  to  be. 

He  who  takes  up  his  idea  of  justice  from  the  attribute  under 
that  name,  ascribed  to  his  imagined  God ;  cannot  be  better  than 
he  imagines  that  God  to  be.  Nay,  for  the  honour  of  human 
nature  it  is !  He  cannot  be  quite  so  bad,— e'en  an  he  tried 
at  it. 

He  again,  who  derives  hi^ rules  of  justice  from  a  theological 
system,  giving  a  primordial  dignity  to  relations  which  have  no  ex- 
istence but  in  his  own  imagination,  and  who  subordinates  all  the 
duties  of  social  life  to  the  contemptible  mummeries  of  religion ; — 
must  necessarily,  have  no  adequate  and  clear  notions  of  jostioe. 
He  knows  not  what  it  means,  he  perceives  not  what  it  is ;  hot 
by  the  fatal  error  of  his  disordered  mind,  he  follows  an  ignis 
/a/uv«,  which  leads  him  to  adopt  some  one  lipe  of  conduct,  just 
as  it  might  lead  him  to  ^dopt  any  other  line  of  conduct,  equally 
innocent  of  a  reason  for  adopting  it,  and  equally  impervious  to 
feelings  of  satisfaction' or  regret,  whether  the  etfecl  of  that  con- 
duct, be  beneficial  or  mischievous  to  mankind. 

Thus,  I  pray  ye,  observe,  those  who  are  called  the  irreligious 
part  of  mankind,  who  are  generally  considered  as  not  pretending 
tb  be  very  moral  characters,  (and  .God  knows  they  are  immoral 
enough)  have  no  possible  means  of  instruction,  and  are  never 
taught  in  any  way,  by  what  other  considerations  than  those  of  a 
terror  of  the  laws,  they  should  abstain  from  unjust  actions,  or  by 
whiit  other  motives  than  the  policy  of  an  unprincipled  selfishness^ 
they  should  be  just,  faithftil,  and  honourable. 

The  other  part  of  mankind,  are  the  enemies  of  morality,  j»ro- 
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fesaed—bXid  even  blush  not  to  acknowledge  that  their  navi^tion 
on  the  voyage  of  life  is  governed  by  wholly  different  tactics.—* 
Their  creeds  are  pitted  in  direct  hostility  against  the  cause  of 
moral  virtue.  The  pure  and  purifying  streams  of  rational  incul- 
cation, want  an  infusion  of  the  spirit,  to  temper  them  to  the 
relish  of  their  fever-excited-palate.  The  spirit !  paugh  !  "  Mo- 
ral righteousness,  (say  they),  is  very  well  in  its  place  •/'  (and 
moral  righteousness  is  I  suppose  much  obliged,  to  them,  for  being 
allowed  to  have  any  place)  but  that  place  is  subordinate,  and 
secondary. 

The  fruit  is  only  good,  that  hath  grown  in  {ytAea6/e  enclosures. 
The  coin,  which  does  for  the  conveniency  of  circulation  in  these 
lower  countries,  is  to  supply  no  consciousness  of  wealth^^and  en- 
sure no  right  of  purchase,  in  the  other  market.  '^  All  our  righte- 
ousness (say  they),  in  the  sight  of  God,  will  be  but  as  filthy  rags/' 
so  that  we  must  suppose,  he  will  look  on  Justice  herself  but  as  a 
rag-merchant. 

Are  we  then  to  wonder,  that  the  state  of  public  morals,  is  what 
we  find  it  to  be  ?  Or  are  we  to  take  up  an  unfavourable  senti- 
ment of  human  nature  in  general,  and  to  suppose  that  it  is  the 
nature  itself  that  is  in  fault ;  that  there  is  such  a  frightful  preva- 
lence of  general  selGshness,  fraud,  and  peculation  among  men  ;  in 
the  teeth  of  this  apparent  demonstration  of  the  cause  of  all 
of  it  ? — The  want  of  moral  instruction! 

While  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  pagan  Rome,  all  the  idols 
that  superstition  ever  honoured,  the  crudest  conceits  that  mad- 
ness ever  formed,  or  folly  feared,  from  the  grim-demon  of  the 
Qanges,  to  the  twice-living  vampire  of  the  Jordan ;  have  bad 
their  orators^  their  advocates,  their  hierophants,  to  dole  out  in 
stinted  and  guarded  economy,  such  moral  precepts  only«  as  might 
seem  to  originate  in  their  respective  systems,  and  might  be  ob- 
served as  mere  corrollaries  of  those  systems. 

The  great  cause  of  the  everlasting  law  of  righteousness,  hath 
had  no  advocate. 

The  eternal  obligations  of  morality ;  originating  in  the  fitness 
of  things  ;  the  necessity  of  being  just,  demonstrable  to  the  reason 
of  every  creature  possessed  of  reason,  and  binding  upon  God  him- 
self, as  of  more  solid  foundation  than  the  pillars  of  his  throne,  of 
brighter  effulgence  than  the  corruscations  of  his  glory,  that  law 
ofr€asony  by  which  his  being  is  contrQuled,  his  power  directed, 
his  actions  ordered ;  which  as  it  is  that  by  which  himself  is  go- 
verned, so  it  is  that  which  he  hath  marked  out,  and  prescribed  to 
the  observance  of  all  intelligent  creatures  ;  which,  when  they 
observe,  they  are  rational,  and  therefore  happy ;  which^  when 
they  neglect,  they  are  what  God  himself  would  be,  if  he  neg- 
lected it,  irrational^  and  therefore  miserable:  this  great  ever- 
lasting law,  which  to  be  universally  obeyed,  needed  but  to  beset 
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before  the  mind's  obdervance ;  hath  had  nooe  to  plead  its  clainii, 
uone,  80  to  set  it  before  the  mind. 

For  suppose  ye,  that  moral  jostiee  having  such  higher  sanctions, 
being  of  such  infinitely  clearer  demonstration  than  the  existence 
of  the  Deity  himself,  and  binding  alike  on  the  consciences  of  all 
men,  whether  their  metaphysical  speculations  comprehend  no 
Deity  at  all,  or  ten  thousand ;  should  be  left  to  be  inculcated  only 
as  the  moral  of  a  fable ;  or  be  appended  to  a  something  else,which 
may  as  probably  be  false  as  true ;  and  impressed  on  only,  so  much 
of  the  reasoning  faculty,  as  men  shall  have  left,  after  religion  has 
done  its  worst  on  them  !  (which  God  knows,  and  the  devil  knows 
too,  never  left  any  man  any  reason  to  spare.) 

Shall  we  teach  men  to  be  just,  after  teaching  them  to  believe 
something ;  that  is,  to  be  wise,  after  having  first  been  foolish;  to 
be  rational,  after  having  first  renounced  their  reason  ?  Or,  is  it 
problematical,  that  after  all  the  teaching  in  the  world,  in  recom- 
mendation of  moral  justice  as  prescribed  by  religion,  men  should 
not  exactly  think  of  being  very  just :  when  they  see  that  impoS" 
ing  on  the  underetandmg  of  others,  is  but  playing  oat  the  very 
cards  that  their  religion  itself  bad  dealt  to  them. 

Will  greater  proof  be  called  for,  of  the  low  ebb  of  general 
morals  and  of  the  little  notion  of  the  obligations  of  moral  justice, 
to  be  found  among  men ;  than  the  dolorous  and  heart-rending  ac- 
counts which  every  journal  presents,  of  the  actual  state  of  thou- 
sands of  our  fellow-countrymen,  at  this  day.  That  this  our  native 
land,  unafficted  with  any  natural  dearth  or  barrenness,  should 
starve  its  own  inhabitants;*  that  it  should  be  possible  that  any 
one  part  of  society  should  be  in  security,  in  ease  or  in  indiffer^^ 
enee — while  others,  by  no  means  of  their  labour,  their  virtue,  or* 
their  skill,  should  be  able  to  procure  the  means  of  life  itself.  This 
could  never,  never  have  happened,  hadT  moral  inculcation  and 
moraU  preaching  been  left  free  and  independent,  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  irresistible  impression  on  all  rational  minds ;  or 
had  men's  sense  of  justice  been  derived  from  higher  and  better 
principles  than  those  of  lauf*  than  which  to  have  had  no  lawt  ai 
all,  would  have  been  better,  and  of  a  religion,  than  whieh  no  re* 
Hgioa  that  ever  was  in  the  world,  could  btve  been  worse. 

The  view  however  is  not  discouraging.  The  prospect  brightens 
upon  us  at  every  step.'  The  animating  promise  of  the  final  tri- 
umph of  the  principles  of  moral  justice,  and  of  the  great  cause  of 
moral  inculcation  (to  be  emancipated  from  the  dishonourable 
subserviency  of  undershoring  the  craxy  systems  of  our  Goth  and 
Vandal  ancestors),  receives  additional  guarantees  in  the  daily 
growth  of  thousands  of  the  rising  generation,  who  having  ^iscaped 
the  catechising  cunning,  that  would  have  forestalled  their  dawn- 
ing reason,  shall  arrive  at  a  strength  of  intellect,  before  which, 
the  attempt  to  inculcate  any  thing  which  is  not  reasiHiable,  shall 
-^ot  be  tried  again.    Let  us  not  make  fools  of  the  young  ones,  and 
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the  old  fools  will  very  900D  let  virtue  have  borse-room  and  cart- 
room  ;  aod  the  devil  thank  'em  for't ! 

The  world  has  yet  to  see  the  man  who  would  be  capable  of  a 
dishonest  act,  had  no  dishonesty  ever  been  practised  upon  him- 
self. There  is  to  every  un warped  mind^  as  natural  a  perception 
of  the  beauty  and  grace  of  moral  rectitude,  and  as  immediate  a 
desire  that  its  own  actions  were,  or  could  be  conformed  to  that 
rectitude — as  there  is  to  the  eye,  a  perception  of  beauty,  and  to 
the  ear  an  acquiescence  in  harmony.  It  is  but  for  the  moral 
teacher  to  call  up  and  awaken  those  inborn  perceptions  of  the 
soul,  to  set  the  glorious  object  in  its  own  clear  light,  and  in  no 
other  light y  and  man's  good  and  grateful  nature  will  fly  to  em- 
brace it. 

Every  body  will  be  good  and  honest,  that  is  but  kindly  and 
honestly  instructed.  This  conviction  justified  the  extraordinary 
exclamation  of  Plato — itnovq  a»  Tpofumv  t^ura^ — **  that  if  the  form 
of  moral  justice  could  be  personified  to  the  eye,  it  would 
excite  the  most  intense  sentiment  of  affection."  But  where  is 
the  man  who  ever  imbibed  moral  instruction  from  an  unpolluted 
source;  or  drank  of  virtue's  stream,  ere  it  had  washed  the  sewers 
of  hypocrisy? 

The  common  proverbs  that,  there  ia  honour  among  thiei^es !  and 
that  honesty  is  the  best  policy ;  (expressive,  as  proverbs  generally 
are,  of  truths  which  universal  experience  has  confirmed,)  may 
teach  us,  that  there  is  a  much  greater  sense  of  justice  in  the 
minds  of  the  worst  of  men,  and  a  much  less  sense  of  it,  in  the 
minds  of  some  who  are  not  considered  as  the  worst,  than  we 
should  at  the  first  glance  have  been  inclined  to  admit. 

No  society  could  exist,  no  confederacy  could  be  held  together, 
without  either  a  stipulated  or  tacit  obligation  of  respecting  the 
rights  and  properties  of  the  members :  and  in  proportion  as  that 
obligation  is  of  a  nature  not  to  admit  of  being  enforced — the 
mind  perceives  a  sense  of  pleasure  in  the  observance  of  it — and 
thus  acquires  the  sentiment  of  honour,  A  sentiment  somewhere 
said  to  be,  "  the  noble  mind's  distinguishing  perfection — that 
aids  and  strengthens  virtue  where  it  is — and  imitates  its 'actions 
where  it  is  not." 

But  the  degree  of  honesty,  adopted  or  professed,  merely  as 
a  policy ;  though  it  be,  as  such  honesty  unquestionably  is,  the  very 
best  policy,  and  the  lilceliest  means  for  attaining  all  the  advan- 
tages which  fraud  and  villainy  could  covet,  without  running  the 
desperate  hazards  that  fraud  and  villainy  must  ever  run ;  will  never 
constitute  the  character  ^of  a  jW/  tnan:  nor  entitle  the  man 
whose  honesty  goes  no  further  than  such  a  policy,  to  rank  him- 
self even  in  his  own  esteem,  above  the  grade  of  the  most  de- 
graded. 

The  miserable  falling  off  from  the  stay  and  support  of  their 
own  consciousness,  is  the  natural  pdnishment  which  followed 
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the  award  of  that  court,  in  which  no  jury  sitteth,  and  no  jad^ 
passeth  sentence,  but  whose  inflictions  are  seen  in  the  uneasiness 
and  dissatisfaction — the  attempts  to  lower  the  general  standard 
of  morals  to  that  of  their  own  conduct ;  and  that  final  flying  for 
refuge  from  themselves,  into  drunkenness  or  devotion,  which  so 
commonly  terminates  the  career  of  those,  who  being  honest 
enough  to  pass  for  honest,  have  not  been  honest  enough  to  be  so. 

*'  The  perfectly  just  man  (teachcth  our  illustrious  Cicero,  whose 
more  excellent  system  of  morals,  and  more  nobly  suggested  mo- 
tives to  morality,  have  no  honour  in  their  challenge  of  infinite 
superiority,  to  any  morals  that  were  ever  attached  to  the  credenda 
of  a  sanctuary)— the  perfectly  just  man  (teacheth  he)  is  he, 
whose  mind  acteth  under  a  persuasion,  that  though  no  conse- 
quences could  possibly  follow,  though  there  were  no  man  to  sus- 
pect it,  and  no  God  to  know  it,  yet  from  reverence  of  himself, 
and  respect  to  his  own  dignity  alone,  would  abhor  a  mean,  im- 
modest, unworthy,  or  dishonourable  action." 

This  most  justsentiment  of  our  heathen  moralist,  is  bat  versified, 
as  it  could  not  be  improved  in  its  adoption  into  the  performance 
of  our  divine  service. 

"  Virtue  would  see  to  do,  what  ? irtae  would. 
Though  SUB  and  moon  were  in  the  flat  sea  sunk.*** 

The  application  of  the  rules  of  moral  justice  to  the  various  re- 
lations ^of  life ;  must  necessarily  lie  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
initiatory  Discourse^  whose  snflicient  end  will  be  answered,  if  it 
produce  in  your  minds  a  love  and  admiration  of  the  principles  of 
moral  righteousness,  a  determination  to  adopt  it  as  the  ruling 
principle  of  life,  and  a  conviction  of  its  independence  and  infinite 
disdain  of  all  alliance  or  connection  with  any  dogmas  or  doctrines 
of  religion  whatever,  (of  which  the  very  best  that  ever  hath 
been,  or  been  pretended,  hath  been  more  opposed  to  moral 
righteousness,  and  done  more  to  make  men  incurably  onrighteous 
and  desperately  immoral,  than  all  other  causes  put  together.) 

Vice  in  all  its  other  forms,  and  in  its  full  eictent  of  mischief, 
could  only  make  men-  cease  to  be  virtuous — Religion  only ! 
Superstition  only,  could  make  them  cease  to  love  virtue,  and 
bar  the  door  for  ever  against  their  return  to  virtue's  sweet  in- 
fluences. 

All  other  bad  and  wicked  men  may  be  reclaimed,  because 
they  are  never  else  so  bad  and  wicked,  as  to  think  ill  of  morality 
itself;  nor  so  desperately  ahsuTdy  as  to  dream  of  making  their 
peace  either  with  God  Or  man,  on  any  other  score  than  that  of 
morality.  But  the  snperstijtionist  alone,  can  fortify  himself  in 
vice,  and  make  his  God  the  co-partner  of  his  villainy.  The  super- 
stitionist  alone,  has  the  hardihood  to  avow  his  dislike  of  morality. 
Reason  addresses  his  convictions,  but  in  vain.    Reoionstrance 

*  Liturgy  on  the  Principles  of  Pure  Deism,  page  II. 
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fttaf  ties  his  conscience,  but  in  vain !  Uader  the  intoxicating  fumes 
of  the  Oup  of  Saivaiicn,  more  drunk  than  the  priests>of  Bacchus,, 
more  spell-bound  than  Circe's  swine-^the  supecstitionist  quarrels 
with  the  little  remains  of  reason  which  his  superstition  has  left 
him,  is  fnghtened  at  its  suggestions,  dare  not  trust  himself  to  hear  a 
sound  that  is  not  the  echo  of  his  own  delirium;  makes  it  a  matter 
of  conscience  to  be  stupid,  and  becomes  a  scoundrel  uponprin^ 
ciple. 

The  notions  of  moral  justice  which  men  so  influenced  can 
bring  into  application,  in  the  transactions  of  social  and  commer- 
cial  life,  must  necessarily  be  such,  and  none  other,  than  they  have 
derived  from  the  impressions  which  their  superstition  has  made 
on  them. 

And  here  have  we  the  real  solution,  the  clue  and  secret  of  that 
utter  bankruptcy  of  moral  feeling,  and  that  beggary  of  just  and 
noble  sentiments,  which  prevails  so  fatally  throughout  the  com- 
mercial world— which  hath  reconciled  men  to  the  meanness  of 
admitting  that  trade  itself  cannot  be  carried  on  without  the  prac- 
tice of  dissimulation,  nor  any  gain  come  into  the  hand  of  man, 
untarnished  with  dishonour. 

Hence  arises  that  infirmity  of  character,  that  vacillating,  chi* 
caning,  quibbling  cowardice,  that  indecision  of  purpose,  and  in*> 
consistency  of  conduct,  that  eternally  seeing  what  is  right  and 
yet  not  doing  it,  knowing  what  is  wrong  and  yet  making  peace 
with  the  doing  it — which  hath  almost  made  the  sentiment  of 
justice,  an  alien  and  stranger  to  the  mind. 

All  arises  from  that  but-too-successful  war  against  the  reason* 
ing  faculties  of  men,  which  hath  been  carried  on  in  all  ages,  by 
the  crafty  and  wicked /eir,  for  the  subjugation  of  insulted  millions. 
The  perception  of  the  obligations  of  moral  justice,  the  iMicon- 
querable  love  of  it,  (which  never  did,  and  never  can  fail  to  attend 
on  the  perception  of  its  obligations,)  and  the  no  less  inevitable 
directing  and  ordering  of  our  conduct,  by  the  influence  of  that 
love  of  it,  can  result  only  from  the  clear,  unclouded,  and  un- 
constrained actings  of  our  own  reason.  - 

Any  preceding  coercion  there,  any  enforced  discipline  or  pre- 
ternatural restraint  upon  the  mi:id  itself,  under  whatever  names 
consecrated,  cannot  but  outrage  and  destroy  the  moral  sensibility. 
The  reason,  which  hath  by  any  means  been  hindered  from  acting; 
must,  in  proportion,  have  lost  so  much  of  its  power  of  acting. 
The  physical  mischief  instantly  originates  the  moral  one,  and 
from  having  imposed  upon  himself,  a -man  necessarily  loses  all 
sense  of  the  guilt  and  turpitude  of  imposing  upon  others. 

If  there  be  so  much  as  one  single  apprehension,  whether  it  be 

in  itself  right  or  wrong,  imposed  upon  the  mind  against  the 

mind's  consent ;  its  native  nobleness,  its  freedom,  its  virtue,  is  no 

more. 

If  th  re  be  something  which  must  be  taken  for  right,  beyond 
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the  measure  ia  which  it  can  be  sthevm  to  be  so ;  if  it  mmt  be 
•.  virtae^  to  yield  a  convictioo  which  reason  hath  not  subscribed^  or 
to  maintain  a  profession  which  the  heart  would  fain  deny^  but 
dare  not— Farewell  all  makings  of  an  honest  man  for  ev^!  The 
eoptotn-villainy  hath  got  possession  of  the  keys  of  our  citadel, 
and  will  let  in  all  the  scoundrel  gang  of  mean  and  sordid  vices, 
at  his  call. 

Would  ye  learn  then  to  be  just,  faithful,  honourably,  and  true. 
The  way  is,  to  begin  by  being  just,  faithful,  honourable,  and  true 
to  yourselves.    The  practice  of  justice  can  only  be  founded  in  the 
love  of  justice;  and  the  love  of  justice  will  never  be  truly  felt         j 
by  the  man  who  buttons  a  suspicious  character  in  his  own  waist-         i 
coat.    The  love  of  justice,  though  it  be  the  most  generous  and         ^ 
benevolent  of  all  principles,  hath  no  hostility  to  persons,  and  no         j 
sentiment  of  vindictiveness ;  yet  necessarily  includes  an  abhor-         \ 
rence  of  dissimulation,  by  whomsoever  practised ;  and  an  impos- 
sibility of  compromise  with  any  thing  by  which  mankind  are,  or 
may  be,  imposed  on.    It  involveth,  not  only  a  most  strong  and 
unconquerable  abhorrence  to  every  thing  which  is  in  itself  at 
once  seen  and  known  to  be  unjust :  but  a  most  quick  and  sensitive 
resentment  of  every  thing,  or  of  any  thing,  which  being  so, 
would  cloak  its  deformity  under  a  pretext  of  expediency,  or 
subdue  the  mind's  resistance,  by  an  assumption  of  authority.    It 
alloweth  not  to  the  Deity  himself  a  license  of  doing  wrongs  nor 
a  right  to  govern  even  his  own  creation  by  any  other,  than  the 
principles  of  strict,  inexorable,  immutable,  and  eternal  justice : 
and  therefore,  shrinketh,  as  from  the  greatest  impiety,  and  most 
apparent  indignity  that  can  be  offered  to  him,  from  the  ascribing 
to  him,  or  believing  of  him,  any  modes  of  action,  of  wbicK  the 
mind  can  entertain  a  doubt — whether  they  were  strictly  just  or 
not.    Now,  let  there  be  but  one  single  dogma  in  the  whole  round 
of  all  the  theology,  true  or  false,  that  ever  blest  or  curst  man- 
kind, which  the  mind  can  receive  without  entertaining  such  a 
doubt  of  it ;  and  you  shall  see  all  that  can  be  set  over  against  this 
clear  and  certain  demonstration,  (of  which  the  mind  can  entertain 
no  doubt  at  all)  that  justice  is  one  thing!  and  that  religion — and 
make  the  best  on't,  is  a  very  different  thing,  bearing  no  afSnity 
thereto,  Qooferring  no  authority  thereon ;  they  are  as  opposite  to 
each  other  as  the  antipodes ;  as  incongruous  as  day  and  night.  I 

And  therefore  His  the  first  business  of  a  moral  teaAer,  the  j 

advocate  of  the  everlasting  rule  of  righteousness,  to  begin  Us 
w  ork  by  andertfforking  the  immoral,  mischievous,  and  wicked 
impressions,  which  having  unhappily  goi^rst  possession  of  the 
mind,  must  be  eradicated  and  swept  away,  ere  the  bright  ezeeU 
lenciea  of  moral  virtue  can  be  duly  appreciated,  and  the  noble 
passion  of  a  love  of  justice  (if  I  may  so  call  it,)  be  brought  to 
fill  and  possess  the  mind. 
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Men  and  Brethren— Thu$  &r*only  have  I^  in  this  Disooone, 
proceeded  to  establish  or  conflrm  in  your  conviction,  (as  I  hope  I 
have  done)  a  very  high  idea  of  the  virtue  of  moral  jusiiee ;  raising 
it  from  the  low  estimate  of  being  a  mere  policf  of  conduct  for 
the  better  inuring  of  profit  or  reputation  with  those  who  have 
no  more  of  it  than  ourselves ;  raising  it  above  the  common  ap- 
prehension of  its  being  a  something  that  can  be  coerced  or  re- 
strained^ that  standeth  in  dependence  on  fears  of  punishment,  or 
hopes  of  reward,  that  can  have  its  proprieties  determined  by 
enaYstraents  of  law^  or  dictated  by  dogmas  of  superstition:  to 
shew  you  that  it  is  itself  the  essential  life  and  character  of  the 
free*bom  soul,  constituting  the  perfection  of  all  that  is  noble  and 
Godlike  in  the  highest  idea  we  ciui  form  of  Ood  himself,  (who  is 
sQpreme  only  as  he  h  supremely  jiut)  the  noblest  object  of  your 
ambition  to  attain  -,  the  richest  source  of  delightful  feelings  to 
your  own  hearts,  in  proportion  as  you  shall  attain  it 

In  those  actions  only  can  we  know  ourselves  to  have  been 
strictlyju^r,  in  which,  it  was  our  honour  only  that  bound  us.  Wheo 
we  act  only  as  law  and  custom  would  regulate  our  actions,  we  ate 
bat  the  poor  creatures  of  those  laws  and  customs;  we  come  off. 
indeed  without  being  hanged^  and  perhaps  without  being 
blamed  ;  and,  thank  God,  for  better  luck  than  T%irptn's.  When 
we  act  only  as  religion  would  prescribe  our  actions,  it  may  indeed 
be  all  very  right ;  but !  an'  make  the  best  on't !— our  condoet 
can  be  no  better  than  that  of  the  desperate  gamester,  who  tfaorows 
his  die  upon  the  faith  of  a  God  knows  what  the  upshot  of  it 
may  be. 

But  'tis  only  in  following  the  dictates  of  moral  justice,  and 
ordering  all  our  actions  by  the  dear  and  arithmeticcu  perception 
of  the  independent  fitness  and  propriety  of  those  actions,  that  we 
become  strictly  just ;  and  may  by  still  advancing  grades  in  moral 
excellence,  acquire  the  character  of  perfectly  wise  and  good 
men,  than  which,  beneath  the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  there  is  no 
better,  and  through  all  the  range  of  infinite  existence,  there  is 
no  happier. 

To  be  a  wise  and  good  man,  is  the  effect  that  can  result  only 
from  the  deliberate  and  heeded  stndjr  of  the  eternal  obli- 
gation and  mathematical  fitness  of  the  principle  of  JvaTiOB,aiid 
the  squaring  of  all  sentiments  of  our  minds,  and  actions  of  our 
lives,  by  that  rulej  that  never-failing,  never-erring  rule.  A  wise 
and  good  man !  the  highest  style  of^^an !  attainable  by  the 
homblest,  not  to  be  surpassed  by  the  greatest  of  the  human  race ! 

Delenda  est  Carthago. 
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THE  CONTRAST. 


QUESTION. 

IVhat  is  an  Infidel  f 

ANSWER. 

An  Infidel  thioksi,  examines^ 
tmd  weighs  evidence  before  he 
adopts  an  opinion. 

The  Infidel  hates  all  illi- 
beral opinions,  he  invents  no 
heaven  for  his  friends,  nor  any 
hell  for  his  enemies. 


An  Infidel  is  no  sectarian,  he 
considers  all  men  entitled  to 
equal  protection,  he  gives  no 
preference  but  to  the  virtaous^ 
and  free  enquirers  after  truth. 

The  Infidel  makes  no  God, 
and  knows  that  he  has  no  au« 
thority  either  to  make  or  pro- 
pose gods  for  others  to  worship. 
He  has  no  sybils,  no  allegories, 
DO  mysteries,  no  book  of  mira- 
culous debaucheries,  nor  of 
devils  drowning  people's  pigs. 


The  Infidel  views  with  as- 
tonishment, the  vicious  princi- 
ples which  the  Christians  attri- 
bute to  their  Ood,  in  doing,  and 
repenting,  and  cursing  that 
which  he  has  made,  and  de- 
stroying it,  and  in  the  same 
breath  talk  of  his  benevolence 
and  perfection. 

The  Infidel  is  despised  by  the 
crafty  and  interested  priest,  be- 
cause he  reasons  and  exposes 
the  fraud  of  priestcraft,  by  anali- 
zing  the  casket  of  inspiration 


QUESTION. 

What  t«  a  Christianl 

ANSWER. 

A  Christian  is  nurtured  m 
superstition,  and  taught  that  it 
is  safer  to  pay  a  priest  to  tbioki 
than  to  think  for  himself. 

The  Christian  creed  is  '*  he 
that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned,"  and  the  finale,  *'  de- 
part from  me,  ye  cursed,  ioto 
everlasting  fire,  prepared  for 
the  devil  and  his  angels.** 

The  Christians  are  divided 
into  innumerable  sects,  they 
persecute  each  other  about  the 
meaning  of  a  book  replete  with 
contradiction,  tyranny,  and 
obscenity. 

The  Christians  say,  God  made 
man  in  their  own  image,  and 
then  repented  he  had  made  him. 
He  planted  a  garden  with  de- 
licious fruit,  surveyed  bis  yfotk 
and  declared  it  very  good; 
after  which,  be  forbad  the 
eating  of  the  fruit  of  one  tree, 
then  permitted  a  serpent  to 
tempt  woman  to  eat  it,  and, 
when  the  mischief  was  done, 
set  a  guard  to  ihe  tree. 

The  Christian's  God  is  said 
to  curse  his  own  work,  the 
man,  the  serpent,  and  the  very 
ground.  He  then  repented  a 
second  time,  aud  drowned  the 
whole,  (with  a  trifling  excep- 
tion) by  au  incomprehensible 
flood. 

The  Christian  is  so  inocu- 
lated with  his  eariy  prejudices, 
that  he  willassent  to  the  speak- 
ing of  Balaam's  ass  or  Jonah's 
living  72  hours  in  a  whale's 
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with  which  they  hold  the  easy, 
ignorant,  and  unwary,  spell- 
boand. 

The  Infidel  considers  that 
prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
juid  that  if  a  cure  was  requisite, 
it  was  absurd  in  an  all-wise 
Deity,  to  pastpone  some  thoU'- 
sand  of  years  the  remedy  for  a 
disease  man  had  contracted  by 
eating*  an  apple  which  the  Deity 
bad  placed  in  his  way,  and 
which  could  not  be  a  remedy 
for  each  generation. 

The  Infidel  is  fully  convinc- 
ed, that  if  there  was  a  God 
who  gave  a  religion  to  man- 
kind, he  would  not  commit  the 
knowledge  of  it  to  a  set  of 
priests,  to  enable  them  to  luxu- 
riate on  the  labour  of  the  multi- 
titode,  iaking  a  tenth  of  their 
profits  of  their  labour,  and  a 
seventh  part  of  their  time  to 
expatiate  and  dispute  in  their 
tabs,  and  on  a  subject  that 
*^  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a 
fool,  cannot  err  in." 

The  Infidel  spends  his  time 
and  exerts  his  talents  to  improve 
mankind  in  such  useful  know- 
ledge as  may  be  beneficial  to 
them  in  this  world,  and  with  a 
view  to  preserve  them  from  sub- 
tle craft  and  lessen  the  evils  of 
haman  life,  in  this  only  known 
world. 


belly,  or  that  Samson  slew 
three  thousand  men  with  t|ie 
jaw-bone  of  another  ass,  pro- 
vided he  can  find  it  in  his  Bible. 

The^Christian,  by  referring 
to  his  book  of  inspiration,  can' 
discover,  that,  with  the  Lord, 
**  one  thousand  years  are  as  one 
day.'*  He  may  further  con- 
clude that  a  considerable  time 
was  required  before  a  Deity 
could  make  up  his  mind  to  cru- 
cify his  innocent  son  between 
two  thieves,  for  the  crimes  of 
the  guilty. 

The  Christian  believes  that 
his  '*  scriptures  are  able  to  make 
men  wise  unto  salvation,'^  that 
it  is  '*  wipe  and  milk»  without 
money  and  without  price,*'  that 
the  **  wayfaring  man,  though  a 
fool,  cannot  err  therein,'*  and 
while  thus  professing  to  believe, 
he  pays  ten  millions  per  annum 
to  a  set  of  priests  to*  e;(cplain 
this  -'<  tale  in  a  tub,"  and  by 
explaining  produce  above  a 
hundred  jarring  opinions,  and 
as  many  sects. 

The  Christian  is  constantly 
dreaming  (like  Bunyan)  of  a 
life  to  come,  which  he  knows 
just  as  much  about  as  he  does 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon. 
And  which  the  only  kfunon 
use  of  is,  to  enrich  the  pockets, 
and  increase  the  authority  and 
dominion,  of  a  luxurious  priest- 
hood. 


It  is  truly  marvellous  to  account  for  the  thousands  of  sectarians 
periodically  moving  to  their  various  conventicles  of  worship  on  a 
sabbath-day,  to  hear  a  tale  a  thousand  times  told-^paying  their 
money  and  wasting  their  time  for  what  ?  If  there  be  any  truth 
io  Christianity,  they  have  it  at  home  in  their  Bibles,  then  why 
pay  for  a  second-hand  article,  when  they  have  it  at  first-hand  at 
home.  ?  If  they  read  it  at  home  and  judged  for  themselves,  they 
would  discover  its  fraud. 
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The  anajority  of  Cfarwii^s  are  too  lodoIeDt  toaoalize  their  owd 
book ;  they  fiod  it  easier  to  pay  the  priest  to  give  them  josi  what, 
aod  as'mueh  of  it  as  he  thinks  proper ;  they  delight  in  the  '*  hap- 
py delusion/' and  are  elated  with  its  mysUcism  and  romaDce. 
Their  passioKis,  frames,  and  feelings,  get  the  better  of  their  aoder- 
standings^  and  by  avoiding  the  labour  of  study  and  reason,  they 
yieldar^adya^nt  to  the  opinions  of  those  who^  interest  it 
is  to  deceive  them  and  their  hearers. 

If  you  attempt  to  undeceive  a'  Christian,  he  is  astooisbed  at 

Jour  temerity,  he  will  ask  why  undermine  a  system  which  (if  it 
e  a  delusion)  has  proved  a  happy  delusion  and  a  dying  comfort  to 
thousands  ?  It  is  with  difficulty  that  you  are  allowed  to  reply, 
that  those  comforts  would  be  augmented  without  Cbristiaoity ; 
inasmuch  as  a  aound  mind  is  preferable  to  a  mind  in  a  state  of 
delirium;  that  religion  is  purely  imaginary,  it  cannot  be  demoo- 
strated  to  be  otherwise,  and  that  its  present,  and  only  real  com- 
forts, are  confined  to  the  minority,  to  those  priests  and  others  who 
'  profit  by  it ;  and  that  its  preponderating  evils  render  it  the  great- 
est curse  that  ever  afflicted  the  human  race. 

1st — It  is  compulsively  expensive,  by  absorbing  a  tythe  of  the 
profit  of  every  man^s  labour. 

2nd — A  great  proportion  of  the  many  millions  appropriated  to 
its  use,  is  bestowed  on  the  worthless  and  profligate. 

8rd*-^It  promotes  and  keeps  up  public  discord,  animosity,  and 
revenge,  (vide,  the  Catholic  Question,  and  the  innumerable 
sects). 

4th — ^It  disturbs  domestic  harmony ,  as  described  in  Lukexiv. 
26,  by  its  author  (so  called)  who  is  also  made  to  say,  "  be  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  damned.''  It  has  been  the  cause  of  bloody 
wars,  cruel  persecutions  and  tortures,  and  the  '^parent  of 
bigotry/' 

5th — Its  precepts  are  in  direct  opposition. — ^In  the  one  case 
proclaiming  it  the  harbinger  of  "peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to 
man  ;''  in  another,  **  I  came  not  to  send  peace  on  earth,  hot  a 
sword/'    The  latter  has  been  proved  by  facts,  the  former  never. 

6th — Salvation  to  some,  implies  damnation  to  others ;  a  princi- 
ple devoid  of  benevolence,  and*all  good  feeling  in  man  to  his  fel- 
low-man. 

7th ^The  making  salvation  or  reprobation  to  depend  on  an  act 
of  faith,  or  belief  of  any  doctrine  or  Deity,  is  a  most  impudeot 
assumption,  an  insult  to  common  sense ;  and  the  man  or  men  who 
assume  authority  to  make  such  declarations  do  indirectly  make 
gods  of  themselves,  by  as^ming  a  knowledge  which  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  man  to  have. 

RK.  D. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL  EXHIBITION  OP  THE  REFORMING 
OPTIMIST.  , 

First  Artuile,  Tuesday,  April  21,  1829. 

Showing  hovf  caatioas  every  r  alional  being  should  be  id  the 
iavesti^tion  of  any  truth,  and  how  prudent  in  the  fornia" 
tioQ  of  a  definitive  judgment. 

Hating  long  ago  resolved  to  devote  the  fullest  extent  of  all  my 
powers  to  promote  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  education,  in 
this  coantry,  founded  exclusively  upon  the  knowledge  of  physi-. 
cal,ormatenal  and  tangibly  truths,. I  felt  bound  to  ascertain  first 
of  all,  how  far  the  mother  or  guide  of  all  sciences  (phrenology) 
was  founded  on  truth,  and  how  far  it  was  impregnated  with  thos^ 
fiuperstitionsy  which  constantly  introduce  themselves  more  or  less 
during  the  acquisition  of  every  kind  of  knowledge,  and  stamp 
themselves  on  the  human  brain,  as  firmly  as  the  most  incontro* 
Tertible  truths !'  Accustomed  in  all  my  inquiries,  to  sift  a  subject 
to  the  bottom,  and  considering,  that  I  could  not  find  a  skull,  upon 
which  to  pass  a  more  competent  judgment  than  upon  my  own,  I 
fihsTed  my  head  completely,  and  with  the  help  of  Richard  Car* 
lilejonior,  I  took  a  cast  of  my  said  skull,  and  brought  it  last 
Sunday  morning,  very  cunningly,  to  a  celebrated  phrenologist, 
that  be  might  make  an  elaborate  report  of  its  protuberances  or 
propensities. 

Yesterday  morning  I  went  to  take  back  my  cast  and  found  the 
following  report : — 

REPORT. 

This  is  the  cast  of  an  individual  very  low  in  the  scale  of  society, 
both  in  intellect  and  the  moral  sentiments. 

Not  knowing  whether  male  or  fetnale,  presents  some  dif* 
ficQlty  in  drawing  the  character,  confining  it  to  a  few  general 
obfiervalions.  , 

Attachment  would  be  manifested,  but  confined  to  very  few.— 
Those  partaking  of  low  actions,  cunning,  with  indiflbrence  to  the 
Wants  of  others,  would  be  selected  as  the  companions;  bnt  the 
attachment  would  last  no  longer  than  to    suit   some  particular 

objects. 

U  is  an  organizatioR  unfit  to  be  a  parent,  or  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  children ;  callous  to  .their  wants  or  comforts,  and  if 
offended,  vindictive  and  cruel  in  the  treatment ;  scarcely  develop- 
ing a  benevolent  or  kind  feeling  towards  them. 

Covetousness  and  selfishness  forms  a  prominent  point  in  the 
cWacter,  acting  with  duplicity,  cunning,  very  seldom  utteriiig 
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the  truth,  not  readily  forgiviog  what  the  individual  consiiiered  an 
injury.  If  this  combination  of  feelings,  (which  are  the  largt-st 
in  the  whole  combination)  are  brought  into  action,  they  would 
act  vindictively,  summarily,  and  crueK 

Indifferent  to  religion  or  its  institutions,  with  as  little  moral 
sentiment  as  I  have  ever  met  with. 

Cunning,  and  pretending  to  knowledge,  finding  a  great 
quantity  of  words,  but  uttering  very  little  sense  or  reason. 

•  To  sum  up,  it  is  an  individual  that  would  have  very  fev 
acquaintances,  developing  scarcely  a  noble  feeling, or  a  geoeroas 
action,  being  one  of  the  lowest  I  have  met  with  in  1,600 
casts  1  have  from  nature. 

The  cast  of  the  late  unfortunate  Esther  Hibner,  hanged  for  the 
creel  treatment  of  the  parish  children,  must  be  like  this,asmQcb 
as  two  can  resemble  each  other. 

April  20,  1829. 

The  gentleman  was  so  confident  that  it  was  the  cast  of  (he 
late  Hibner,  that  I  need  not  say  how  much  astonished  and  cob* 
founded  he  remained,  when  taking  off  my  hat  and  my  wig,  i^ 
clared  that  I  was  the  very  person  of  which  he  had  drawn  soch  i 
horrible  picture ! ! 

However,  I  soon  rescued  the  gentleman  from  this  awkward 
rituation,  by  shaking  affectionately  his  hand,  and  assuring  luiH; 
that,  even  if  every  word  of  his  report  were  perfectly  correct,! 
should  give  to  it  the  greatest  publicity,  being  now  thorooghljfa 
Necessarian,  and  having  greatly  at  heart  the  discovery  of  naked 
truths ;  but  I  observed  that  the  very  steps  I  was  just  taking,  aod 
the  universal  benevolence,  which,  for  a  longperiod^  had  pervaded 
all  my  actions,  must  lead  eveiy  unprejudic^  mind  to  the  concla- 
sion,  that  either  phrenology  must  be  founded  in  error,  or  the  cast 
he  had  examined  must  be  exceedingly  faulty  ! 

While  uttering  this  last  sentence,  the  gentleman,  at  the  sigU 
of  my  shaved  head,  had'  already  exclaimed,  ''  This  is  not  yovr 
east!  there  is  so  much  brain  wanting  here  and  there !  c»d 
suck  circumstance  from  a  beautiful  character  inaUpertoMt^ 
sufficient  to  give  to  such  incorrect  cast^  the  most  wretd^^d 
and  deplorable  appearance!'*  In  fact,  1  was  convinced,  that  the 
cast  must  be  defective,  by  the  piece-meal  manner  in  which  1  ac- 
knowledged I  had  taken  it,  allowing  each  part  to  cool  and  bend 
aeparately. 

Thinking  this  explanation  was  a  subterfuge  to  conceal  the  lU 
ioiiiidation  of  phrenology,  or  that  they  were  intended  as  a  bene- 
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y<Aeni  gilding  of  the  bitter  pilly  I  went^  at  full  speed,  to  show 
the  same  cast  to  some  other  phrenologist  of  great  repute,  before 
the  anecdote  could  reach  their  ears ;  and  to  the  credit  of  the 
science^  I  must  say,  that,  excepting  some  variancesin  the  details, 
their  judgments  were  unanimous  as  to  the  general  character  of 
the  cast,  and  that  they  all  declared  it  to  be  defective,  as  soon  as 
I  had  played  them  the  trick  to  take  off  my  wig. 

To  complete  my  phrenolo^cal  trio,  I  went  last  night  to  the 
meeting  of  the  London  Phrenological  Society,  (Buckingham-st.) 
where  I  had  a  few  hours  previously  sent  my  cast,  and  where, 
after  hearing  the  grave  deliberations  of  the  most  learned  members 
of  that  Society,  (coinciding  almpst  in  toto  with  the  above  report) 
I  was  engaged  by  the  chairman,  to  give  an  account  of  the  said 
report,  and  after  that  lecture,  I  addressed  the  company  by  ob- 
serving, how  degraded  and  unworthy  of  creditwould  be  a  science 
necessitated  to  hide  truth,  or  to  compromise  with  it,  under  any 
pretence  whatever,  and  I  expressed  my  undaunted  resolution  to 
prorocte  it  with  all  my  might,  even  if  i  was  to  be  disgraced  by 
it  I  I  declared,  as  a  proof  of  my  sincerity,  that  (  had  not  tte 
least  hesitation,  nor  felt  the  least  shame,  in  declaring  publicly 
that  the  cast  so  completely  stigmatized  by  them,  was  my  own 
cast,  (taking  suddenly  off  my  wig.)  ! ! ! 

I  never  beheld  a  more  magic  effect  produced  upon  an  assembly ! 
Here  again,  nobody  would  acknowledge  the  cast  to  be  a  faithful 
representation  of  my  skull !  but  I  gave  strong  proofs,  that  I  would 
have  acted  precisely  the  same  if  the  cast  had  been  faithful,  and  I 
evinced,  during  a  familiar  conversation  of  full  half  an  hour,  such 
a  strong  desire  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  truth,  in  order  to 
spread  the  love  of  justice,  that  several  gentlemen  favoured  note 
with  their  cards  and  expressed  a  desire  to  make  a  more  particular 
acquaintance  with  me. 

I  presented  to  every  person  in  the  room  a  copy  of  my  ^'  Speeeh 
onDtsseetioUy"  and  having  been  assured,  that  the  society  would 
feel  grateful  to  receive  a  perfect  copy  of  my  full  cast,  I  promised 
^  offer,  besides  the  cast,  an  outline  of  the  principal  actions  of  my 
lil^i  (as  soon  as  circumstances  will  allow)  in  order  to  facilitate 
their  scientific  researches. 

1  said  also,  that  I  should  feel  bound  in  duty  to  throw  my  wig 
aside  in  a  few  weeks,  and  never  allow  my  hair  to  grow  more  than 
one-eighth  of  an  inch,  in  order  that  my  dispositions  and  character 
^^S^i  be  known,  before  hand,  by  all  those  who  adopt  phrenology 
as  the  foundation  of  their  actions ;  especially  in  the  selection  of 
their  friends ! 

A  very  genteel  young  man,  who  had  expressed  to  myself  his 
^^ost  horror  for  the  character  of  the  stigmatized  cast,  (and 
whispered  in  my  ears  that  he  was  confident  that  it  was  the  east 
^Hibner)  was  so  much  struck  in  discovering  the  mistake,  that 
he  did  not  know  whereto  hide  himself,  till  I  made  him  laugh  at 
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the  episode ;  and  we  most  friendly  went  ftrm-in-arm  towards  otir 
way  home. 

This  moniingr«  a  perfeet  mould  of  my  whole  head  has  been 
eafefully  taken/  by  the  author  of  the  '*  revort,*'  who,  of  coarse, 
will  aocompanyithis  perfect  cast  with  anotner  report.  I  expect, 
therefore,  from  the  comparieon  of  the  two  casts  with  mj  head, 
and  of  the  two  reports  with  the  casts,  with  each  other,  and  with 
my  .own  report  or  history,  to  arrive  at  some  rational  conclusioo 
on  the  subject  of  pfajrenologyj  of  which,  in  the  mean-time,  I  shail 
study  the  elements.    Till  then»  I  leave  my  judgment  in^su^sN- 

8I0M. 

RBPORiiiNa  Optimist. 


ToMr.Carlile. 


SiE — The  inclosed  subscription  of  some  of  Mr.  Taylor's  friends 
in  this  neighbourhood,  as  a  token  of  their  esteem  for  him,  you 
will  have  the  |foodness  to  acknowledge  in  the  ^'  Lion,**  and  }oo 
will  much  oblige, 

Hyde,  Yours,  truly, 

April  19th,  1829.  Sam.  Msrcer. 


a,  d. 

W.Marsh 2  6 

T.Shawcross   2  6 

D.Taylor 1  0 

R.Oreason 2  6 

O.  Prime  1  0 

J.Tetlau  1  0 

J.Leddon 1  0 

W.Tetlau 1  0 

J.M'CoIine 1  0 

A  Friend '• 0  6 

S.Chadwick  0  6 

J.Wilde   „ 1  0 

E.  Welsh 1  0 

R. Bradbury  ••  • ••••••.•!  0 

J.Graham    0  6 

J.Oldham 1  0 

J.Chatterton -..  —0  6 


M.  Mottram 0  6i 

H.  Richardson 0  6 

A  Friend  to  Taylor 0  « 

W.Williams    .-.0  $1 

A  Friend  to  Truth  0  I 

A  Unitarian,  who  does  not 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ 
went  into  Heaven  with  a 
part  of  a  fish*  and  part  of 
a  honey-comb  in  his  belly  6 

A  Friend 2 

J.O. .1 

J.  Shepley 1 

S.Mercer 8  < 


Total 2    0  I 
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CITY    OP    LONDON     AUXILIARY     BIBLE    SOCIETY 
MEETING. 

What  can  be  more  miserable,  as  a  public  exhibition,  than  a 
Bible  Society  or  other  religpioas meeting?  How  spiritless,  how 
dall,  how  cold  and  stupifying*  are  such  proceedings  ?  If  they  do 
not  find  the  weak  mind  disordered,  they  must  leave  it  so.  More 
criminal  degrees  of  robbery  or  pocket-picking  do  not  exist,  than 
thosQ  which  are  in  practice  with  the  managers  and  actors  in  such 
societies  and  assemblies.  It  is  altogether  a  performance,  a  trick. 
There  is  neither  sentiment  nor  honesty  in  it.  Though  at  present 
surrounded  by  every  thing  but  truth,  talent,  and  honesty ;  these 
are  wanting  to  make  such  societies  respectable.  Once  to  have 
seen  a  Bible  Society  or  other  religious  meeting  is  to  have  seen 
Ibemall.  The  same  roguery,  almost  the  same  rogues,  and  the 
same  tricky  performances  attend  them  all  There  is  neither 
taleat,  nor  conflict  with  talent.  There  is  not  even  a  show  of 
honesty ;  for  each  speaker  speaks  as  if  the  Devil  of  Infidelity 
were  at  bis  elbow,  touching  him  and  saying— tAou  knowest  th(U 
thou  art  lying !  thou  krunvest,  that  men  are  at  hand  who  can 
jprore  thy  lie^ !  and  thou  hast  used  thy  art  and  power  to 
keep  (hem  unlhout  or  speechless  within  the  eireie  of  thy  au* 
dienee  1  Thou  darestnot  to  meet  the  bold,  honest,  and  talented 
men  of  the  day  in  diecusnon  I 

These  religious  anniversary^meetings  are  so  completely  a  mat- 
ter of  arrang^  performance,  every  speaker  and  every  speaker's 
subject  being  allotted  and  announced,  that  no  opportunity  ofibrs  to 
an  opponent  to  rise  and  make  an  objection.  As  an  individual,  I  hate 
mere  loqnaciiy,  and  cannot  speak  without  a  proper  stimulant  and  a 
proper  opportunity.  I  am  every  where  ready  to  make  opposition  to 
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the  Bible  and  to  the  Christian  religion ;  but  I  feel  that  the  dignitj 
of  Infidelity  require^a  digaified  carriage  and  arrangement,  aiid 
that  it  should  not  pour  itself  into  the  common  sewers  of  religiooi 
society,  where  it  can  gain  nothing  pleasant,  and  leave  nothing^ 
useful  by  the  contact.  It  is  something,  if  not  enough,  that  we 
look  on  with  open  and  challenge-giving  fronU  It  is  enough  that 
our  looks  say— -you  know  that  we  know  that  you  are  in  error: 
irtU  you  hear  ue  f  We  shall  look  them  down ;  if  we  do  not 
speak  down  such  societies. 

Another  difficulty  which  we  find  to  the  introduction  of  oppo- 
sition at  a  Bible  Society  meeting  is,  that  it  meets  to  extend  the 
circulation  of  the  Bible,  an  extension,  which  we  ardently  desice, 
and  to  which  we  cannot  raise  an  objection.  All  we  can  object  is,  that 
fiilsepretensions  and  unmerited eulogiums,  instead  of  proper  crid- 
cisms,  are  sent  forth  with  it  To  the  practical  principle  of  the  Bible 
Society,  we  have  no  objections.  We  delight  in  it.  We  know 
that  the  Christian  religion  was  not  founded  on  Bible  reading. 
We  know  that  it  has  not  flourished  with  Bible  reading.  We 
know  that  Bible  reading  has  made  all  the  Infidels  that  now  exist 
in  Christendom.  And  hence,  we  infer,  that  the  Bible  is,  in  reality, 
an  InfideUproducing  book.  We  agree  with  the  Bishop,  who 
predicted^  that  the  Bible  Society  would  destroy  all  veneration 
for  the  Bible.  At  this  City  of  London  Auxiliary  Society  meet- 
ing, there  was  nothing  of  the  City's  substance  and  respectability 
present,  excepting  the  officiousness  which  attended  the  Loni 
Mayor  as  chairman,  audits  being  held  in  the  Egyptian  Hall.  Ail 
the  rest  was  made  up  of  the  religions  tricksters  and  a  few  deluded 
women,  who  show  themselves  here  as  they  show  themselves  at 
any  other  exhibition.  The  subscription  was  meagre,  and  the 
wretchedness  of  the  speeches,  the  want  of  honesty  and  talent, 
really  talked  out  the  company,  as  one  would  like  to  bow  oat 
disagreeable  visitors,  or  to  leave  unpleasant  company.  The 
company  really  left  some  of  the  last  speakers  speaking  to  empty 
benches.  I  did  not  subscribe  money,  but  I  subscribed  something 
in  kind.  I  subscribed,  or  put  into  the  plate,  some  extracts  from 
ai\d  references  to  the  Bible,  at  which  modesty,  and  honesty,  and 
even  sagacity  must  blush.  So  strong  is  my  conviction,  that  the 
Bible  is  an  Infidel-producing  book,  that,  if  it  stood  now,  as  it 
stood  in  the  fourteenth  century,  unknown  amidst  its  worshippers, 
I  should  certainly  bring  it  forth  and  print  it  As  that  is  now 
snflSciently  done,  I  must  be  content  with  publishing  extracts  from, 
and  an  index  to  it.  I  shall  be  very  religions  and  very  generous, 
in  scattering  my  halfpenny  extracts  and  index,  at  the  general 
parent  society's  meeting  on  the  6th  of  May,  at  the  Freemasons' 
Tavern,  in  Great  Qoeen-street.  And  I  purpose  to  make  myself  a 
snbsoriber  and  to  challenge  a  hearin^at  that  meeting,  in  answer 
to  any  improper  representations  that  may  arise,  if  they  do  arise, 
as  to  the  character  of  the  Bib)e  in  its -history  and  moral  inculca- 
tions. 
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The  Rev.  Robert  Taj^lor  is  anxious  to  show  the  attendants  on 
Bible  Society  meetings,  how  much  he  profits  by  attending  them. 
He  will,  if  they  will  come  to  hear  iiim,  show  them,  that  he  is  in 
himselfcapableof  holding  a  Bible  Society  meeting,  capable  of 
speaking  all  that  each  speaker  has  spoken,  and  so  far  capable  of 
Imitating  the  style,  voice,  and  character  of  each  speaker,  that  aa 
audience  should  not,  if  the  speakers  were  concealed,  distinguish 
the  one  from  the  other.  We  think  of  holding  Bible  society 
meetings,  as  a  religious  entertainment,  throughout  the  country^ 
and  as  a  set-oif  to  the  talent*  animation,  and  utility  of  Infidel 
orations  and  discussions.  In  his  imitations,  he  hits  the  Rev.  Dr. 
SteinkopfT  to  the  life  Neither  Mathews  nor  Yates  could  excel 
him,  where  the  spirit  moves,  and  the  subject  is  religion. 

We  were  at  too  great  a  distance  to  hear  distinctly  all  that  was 
said  on  the  platform  ;  but  I  could  see  that  the  Lord  Mayor 
did  not  feel  his  observations,  and  from  a  word  or  two  that  I 
caught,  1  observed  to  Mr.  Taylor—"  The  Lord  Mayor  is  playing 
the  hypocrite  ;  he  is,  you  may  see  by  the  look  of  him,  saying  that 
which  he  does  not  believe  nor  mean."  On  reading  a  report  of 
what  he  said,  in  the  Morning  Herald,  I  find  that  it  corresponded 
with  my  observation.  His  language  was  paltry,  false,  and  self- 
contradictory.  The  Mqrning  Herald  reports  him  to  have  said; — 
"  The  object  of  the  Bible  Society  ^was  to  instil  into  the  mind 
reli^ous  principles  and  correct  vice  ;  but,  unfortunately,  not- 
withstanding their  exertions,  they  lived  in  times  when  crime  was 
on  the  increase." 

Here  is  an  admission,  that  the  Bible  fails  to  do  that  which 
the  Society  intended  it  should  do.  Here  is  the  naked  admission, 
that  crime  increases  as  the  Bible  spreads.  No  other  reason  is 
shown  for  the  increase  of  crime,  and  I  require  no  other,  than  the 
had  education  which  this  Bible  causes,  for  the  increase  of  crime. 
Svery  family  in  this  island  may  be  said  to  have  its  Bible }  and 
yet  what  is  the  progress  of  moral  character?  Bad!  decidedly 
had  !  Is  not  this  a  proof  that  the  Bible  is  inefiicient  as  a  moral 
instructor,  and  is  not  conducive  to  the  moral  welfare  of  the 
People,  when  we  find  the  Lord  Mayor  contradicting  himself  by 
^yiog,  they  were  better  without  it,  but  still  more  require  it  ? 
If  the  number  circulated  have  not  corrected  vice  ;  how  can  the 
Lord  Mayor  show,  that  a  greater  number  may  do  it?  He  says 
the  state  of  crime  would  have  been  worse,  if  there  had  been  no 
Bibles ;  but  where  or  what  is  his  proof  of  such  an  assumption  i 
And  what  does  he  find  to  be  the  other  cause  or  causes  of  crime  ? 
Re  challenges  denial  of  his  assumption.  I  deny  it.  i  proclaim 
that  the  Bible  education  is  a  bad  education,  that  it  is  lying  and 
dishonest,  and  that  they  who  teach  and  circulate  the  Bible,  set 
Mi  example  of  falshood,  hypocrisy,  deceit,  cheat,  and  theft,  in 
addition  to  the  horrid  examples  pictured  or  set  forth  as  ^esson« 
in  that  book.    The  very  God  of  the  BiW«  is  the  black  pinure  of 
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a  villain^  a  Bkolkiog^,  tricking^  cheating,  peevish,  crnel,  reveDge- 
faly  and  remorseless  God,  who  often  finds  caase  for  repentance ! 
hot  never  repents  nutil  he  has  done  all  the  planned  mischief. 
No,  no,  my  Lord,  it  is  not  the  doty  of  every  one  who  wishes 
well  to  his  country,  to  promote  such  institutions  as  this  Bible 
Society,  and  you  looked  like  a  fool,  or  as  a  mixture  of  the  fool 
and  the  rogue,  when  you  so  spoke.  As  a  citizen  of  London,  1  am 
interested  in  every  thing  its  chief  magistf^te  does  in  public.  I 
was  ashamed  of  the  Lord  Mayor  presiding  at  a  Bible  Sodety 
meeting.  It  was  unworthy  of  his  oflSce.  in  my  eyes,  it  made 
him  contemptible,  as  we  find  his  words  to  be  contemptible,  as 
they  stand  reported  to  the  world. 

Let  me  ask  his  Lordship,  what  is  the  Bible.  Has  the  Lord 
Mayor  read  the  Bible?  For  particulars,  I  refer  him  to  a  half- 
penny printed  paper  of  extracts  and  references,  which  I  willseod 
to  him ;  but  which  I  cannot  here  print,  nor  expose  to  common 
sale ;  1  will  also  sketch  the  character  of  each  book,  and  see  what 
the  total  will  make. 

Genesis  is  a  book  of  alleged  antiquity  and  assumes  a  begiooiog 
of  the  earth  and  its  contents,  which  geology,  always  the  best 
book  of  facts  and  dates,  contradicts  and  totally  disproves.  There 
is  not  a  word  of  plain  and  literal  truth  in  what  is  there  said  about 
the  deluge.  The  earth  itself  gives  the  lie  to  it.  The  remainder 
is  a  history  of  families,  which^  if  true,  would  be  of  no  more  value 
to  the  world,  than  the  daily  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Lord  Mayor's  justice-room.  The  alleged  appearance  of  God  as 
an  animal  is  a  gross  fiction,  too  gross  even  for  a  saint  of  the  pre- 
sent day  to  receive.  And  as  i^llegory,  it  can  only  be  made  a  per- 
sonification of  the  writer's  notion  of  reasonable  power.  There  is 
no  other  plausible  key  to  the  Deity  of  the  Bible,  than  to  make  it 
a  personification  of  human  passions.  # 

Exodus  presents  us  with  an  account,  which  is  evidently  an  in- 
vention of  the  origin  of  a  fictitious  nation,  and  has  no  better  sup- 
port in  history,  than  the  fabulous  origin  of  any  other  people.  We 
have  no  traces  in  authenticated  history,  that  the  Jews  have  been 
a  nation.  We  cannot  even  find  them  a  country  in  which  they 
could  have  existed  as  a  nation.  As  a  nation,  they  are  nncon- 
nected  with  the  history  of  mankind,  in  any  other  than  a  tributary 
state  with  the  Grecians  and  the  Romans.  Their  name  has  been 
acquired  by  their  dispersion,  by  their  sectarianism  among  man- 
kind, and  not  as  a  congregated  or  a  powerful  people,  presenting 
an  example  to  the  world  worthy  of  being  followed. 

Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy  present  us  with  a  code 
of  laws  made  for  and  by  a  very  barbarous  and  superstitioos 
people,  and  though  we  cannot  now  account  fortheprecise growth 
or  formation  of  that  code  of  laws,  we  can  account  for  the  cha- 
racter of  the.  people  to  which  it  was  suited.  Were  it  efficient,  it 
shonld  now  be  adopted  ^  but  barbarous  and  superstitious  as  is  the 
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present  state  of  English  society,  it  is  not  bad  enough  to  receive 
that  which  is  called  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  whether  it  came 
from  God  or  devil. 

The  book  of  Joshua  gives  locality  to  the  Jews  as  a  nation,  but 
it  is  a  locality  which  clashes  with  all  other  history,  connected 
with  the  same  spot  of  the  earth.  The  histories  of  Scythia,  Persia^ 
Syria,  Pbenicia,  Egypt,  Greece,  Carthage,  and  Rome,  leave  that 
of  the  Jews  a  blank.  There  was  clearly  no  room  for  them  in 
that  part  of  the  world  which  they  have  chosen  for  their  ancient 
dwelling-place.  They  were  not  recognized  by  nations  which  have 
'been  of  undoubted  existence,  and  which  have  been  universally 
recognized.  Since  the  alleg-ed  nation  of  the  Jews  concerned  not 
the  great  nations  mentioned,  their  alleged  contemporaries,  why 
should  we  be  concerned  about  them  and  their  dctions  ? 

The  book  of  Judges  is  a  specimen  of  the  danger  of  too  much 
iovention.  It  represents  the  Jews  as  without  ^laws  or  form  of . 
government,  and  presents  them  as  a  people  totally  unlike  the 
people  which  we  might  have  expected  from  such  a  government, 
and  such  a  code  of  laws  as  Moses  had  formed,  and  such  conquests 
as  Joshua  had  wrought  for  them.  Nor  in  the  subsequent  Bible 
account  of  the  Jews,  do  we  find  such  a  people  as  the  law  of 
Moses  would  have  produced,  had  they  existed.  The  incongruity 
of  the  narratives  of  the  connected  books  is  of  itself  a  proof 
that  they  are  not  founded  upon  facts  and  real  occurrences,  but  are 
inventions. 

The  book  of  Ruth  is  an  episode,  and  might,  as  a  farce,  be  called 
*'  the  way  to  get  married,"  or  •*  the  way  for  a  lady  to  get  a  hus- 
band," which,  by  the  bye,  as  succeeded  in  by  Ruth,  would  be 
taken  advantage  of,  and  not  prove  quite  so  successful  in  the  pre- 
sent days  of  fashionable  gallantry  and  female  oppression. 

The  books  of  Samuel  still  present  the  Jews,  I  use  the  term 
in  preference  to  Israelites,  as  connecting  them  with  what  we 
DOW  see  of  them,  as  without  government  and  laws.  One  argu- 
ment against  this  locality  of  the  Jews  as  a  nation  before  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  is,  that  we  read  of  the  Philistines,  as  a  neigh- 
bouring nation  not  recognized  in  history  beyond  the  Jew  books, 
and  though  now  extinct,  that  extinction  is  not  historically  ac- 
counted for,  either,  in  the  Jew  books,  or  elsewhere.  After  the 
reiVn  of  Solomon,  we  read  no  more  of  the  Philistines ;  nor  do  we 
read  of  their  being  extinguished  by  David  or  Solomon.  They  are 
the  prominent  features  of  the  books  of  Judges  and  Samuel ;  but 
after  the  death  of  Saul,  where  they  are  victorious,  and  might 
have  been  expected  to  overrun  Judea,  they  vanish  like  disem- 
bodied spirits.  This  point  is  a  proof  of  ill-contrived  fable  and  his- 
torical defect. 

The  introduction  of  prophets,  wizards,  and  seers  Jnto  the  hisr 
^ry  of  the  Jews  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  Mosaic  law,  and 
«ould  not  have  succeeded  the  promulgation  and  adoption  of  that 
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law.  Id  their  pretended  chaAMster  as  a  nation,  we  find  do  obser* 
Tance  of  the  Mosaic  law  among  the  Jews ;  but  as  we  find  sacb 
an  observance  in  their  dispersed  state,  the  plain  inference  is,  that 
we  have  none  but  a  fabulous  account  of  their  national  ex- 
istence. 

In  the  pretended  record  of  Jewish  prophets,  we  do  not  fiod 
them  recommending  to  the  Jews  the  law  of  Moses,  nor  reproach- 
hig*  them  for  a  neglect  of  that  law.  All  their  denunciations  and 
recommendations  relate  to  other  circumstances. 

With  the  exception  of  the  prophetic  dispensations,  the  books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles  contain  nothing  more  than  common-place 
events,  displaying  all  the  bad  and  none  of  the  good  passions  of 
mankind,  and  are  totally  unfit  to  be  used  as  books  of  instruc- 
tion, or  to  be  received  as  any  thing  valuable  and  worthy  of 
being  preserved. 

The  book  of  -Esther  is  an  episode  which  presents  the  Jews  in  s 
captivity  distinct  from  the  Babylonian,  and  goes  far  to  remove 
•  the  idea  of  their  natiohal  independence,  In  the  book  of  Esther, 
they  are  read  of  as  a  religious  sect  in  an  oriental  country.  There 
IS  nothing  said  about  captivity  or  restoration,  and  had  restoration 
been  desired  or  expected,  Esther  must  have  had  influence  enough 
to  accomplish  it.  They  are  represented  as  a  sect  spread  through- 
put Asia,  and  are  very  likely  to  have  been  a  sect  that  seceded 
from  or  corrupted  the  oriental  Buddhism,  or  best  of  all  religions, 
and  were  finally  colonized  at  Jerusalem,  as  a  punishment.  With- 
out some  such  a  conclusion,  there  is  no  getting  over  the  diffi- 
culties of  their  history.  Had  they  ever  previously  possessed 
national  independence,  they  certainly  might  have  regained  it,  if 
the  story  of  Esther  be  true,  and  it  is  so.  purely  natural;  that  I  find 
no  fault  in  it  as  may  be' found  in  their  other  fables. 

The  book  of  Job  is  an  episode,  or  drama,  that  has  no  connec- 
tion wllh  the  Jewish  tales,  ether  than  as  an  auxiliary  to  strip  them 
of  thefr  pretension  to  national  independence.  The  book  of  Job 
was  known  as  a  drama  among  the  Persians,  and  the  very  adop- 
tion of  it  by  the  Jews  is  an  argument  against  the  pretensions 
which  are  now  made  for  their  general  books.  What  has  it  to  do 
with  the  books  which  stand  before  it  in  the  Old  Testament,  or 
with  the  books  that  follow  it  ?  Why  call  such  idle  tales  the  word 
of  God  ?  Can  God  talk  about  nothing  but  battles,  and  rapes,  and 
incests,  and  whoredoms,  about  outrages,  and  violences^  and  mur- 
ders, and  cheats,  and  plunder  ?  There  is  scarcely  a  sentence  in 
the  narrative  part  of  the  Bible  that  is  worthy  of  being  called  the 
word  of  man,  to  say  nothing  of  its  being  the  word  of  something 
superior  to  man.  There  is  not  a  character  presented  that  is  wor- 
thy of  being  imitated.  Neither  the  Jews  nor  the  God  of  the  Jews 
are  worthy,  as  to  their  origin  and  progress,  as  to  their  character 
and  pretensions,  of  respectful  notice.  Well  might  Mr.  Paine 
exclaim,  *'  If  God  has  spoken,  xtky  is  net  the  world  convinced  V 
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If  be  fau  apoken,  (o  \vliat  purpose  ?  On  what  subject  ?  Why,  if 
be  has  spoken^  by  and  through  the  Jews,  has  he  left  the  science 
of  morals  to  come  from  the  Pagans,  the  best  science  of  govern- 
ment from  Thomas  Paine,  and  the  6cienf6e  of  mechanics  from 
giadoal  prc^pression  in  the  present  day?  If  God  have  spoken  to 
the  Jews,  what  have  the  Jew9  spoken  to  mankind  ?  What  have 
they  taught  us  but  friek  in  traffic  and  human  debasement  I  What 
msBMB  have  they  ?  Of  what  use  have  they  been  to  mankind } 
What  is  there  in  their  books,  worthy  of  being  compared  vnth 
books  writtenin  the  present  day  f  There  is  more  useful  know- 
ledge in  some  numbers  of  the  Lick,  than  in  all  the  books  of  the 
Jews  that  have  been  written  from  Genesis  to  the  present  d^y.  I 
have  never  yet  found  a  Jew  that  was  a  philosopher,or  that  valued 
the  science  of  morals  as  superior  to  superstition.  If  God  hai 
spoken,  he  has  spoken  through  me,  I  have  never  uttered  a  word 
that  would  disgrace  a  God.  And  I  offer  to  mankind  something 
that  is  worthy  both  of  man  and  God.  All  that  God  can  say  to 
man  is,  that  man  can  know  nothing  of  Oftd,  either  through  reve- 
lation or  observation,  either  through  dreaming  or  waking,  either 
through  prophet,  priest,  or  gipsy,  either  through  writing  or  speak- 
ing ;  and  that  all  are  impostors  who  pretend  to  communicate  any 
thiii^  contrary  to  this. 

The  book  of  Psalms  is  a  collection  of  poetry  that  belongs  to  no 
nation  in  particular,  nor  is  it  indicative  of  time,  character,  or  of 
locality.  To  me  it  appears,  that  Zion  was  to  the  Jews,  wfaatZion 
is  DOW  to  the  Christians,  a  phantasmal  paradise,  a  locality  of  the 
imagination  only.  This  book  affords  many  proofs,  that  the  Jews 
were  rather  a  sect  among  nations,  than  a  nation  among  sects. 

The  book  of  Proverbs  is  also  a  compilation  and  has  no  other 
distinctive  character  than  that  of  not  being  Jewish.  Wisdom  or 
morals  were  never  known  to  be  the  study  of  the  Jews,  and  make 
no  part  of  their  character  to  this  day. 

The  book  of  Solomon's  Songs  is  another  argument  against  the 
nationality  and  locality  of  the  JeWs.  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny 
them  the  passion  of  love.  Their  women  seem  to  have  it  in  per- 
fection. But  this  book  is  not  national,  not  Jewish ;  but  a  highly 
wrought  scene  of  the  passioii  and  power  of  love.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Christ,  as  the  Christians  pretend  it  has ;  for  Christ 
being  reason,  and  Christ's  church  literally  translated,  a  school  of 
reasoners,  has  nothing  to  do  with  love,  other  than  by  allowance 
of  the  right  and  propriety  of  man  and  woman's  occasional  suspen- 
8k>n  of  the  intellectual  toenjoy  the  animal  power.  It  is  reasonable 
to  follow  nature ;  but  not  reasonable  to  pervert  it.  It  is  reason- 
able to  love>  but  not  reasonable  to  be  mad  to  excess  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  opposed  to  the  nature  of  love  on  the  other.  This 
Jewish  word  of  God  is  a  strange  mixture  of  love  and  war, 
cruelty  and  moral  precept.  Buddhism,  Pagariism,  and  Deism. 
The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  is  a  book  of  Buddhism  orphysitheism. 
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Life  in  laid  down  as  the  totality  of  human  as  well  as  of  other  ani- 
mal existence*  and  the  common-place  pleasures  of  life  as  passmgr 
vanities.  This  book  is  a  great  stimulant  to  great  deeds,  treating- 
as  nothing  the  common  characteristics  of  mankind.  It  supports 
nothing  thiLt  is  Jewish  or  characteristically  belonging  to  the 
Jews.  It  recognizes  them  not  as  a  nation.  It  gives  them  no 
locality.  It  bears  no  marks  of  Judaism.  If  it  be  the  word  of 
Gody  it  is  like  mine,  in  the  physitheistical  sense,  proclaiming  that 
animal  life  is  the  all  of  man  as  well  as  of  every  other  animal.  It 
is  a  wild  conceit,  that  lumps  the  books  of  the  Bible  into  a  single 
word  of  God,  and  a  connected  chain  of  narrative  or  precept. 
Scarcely  two  books  in  it  have  a  similarity  of  pretension. 

Of  the  books  of  the  prophets,  I  may  speak  in  the  gross,  and 
pronounce  them  alike.  They  were  the  l>ards  of  a  barbaroes 
people.  Such  as  we  find  recorded  among  other  barbarous 
people.  Prophecy  appears  to  have  been  tlie  lirst  grade  in  hmnan 
civilization.  The  man  of  God  has  been  everywhere  a  conjuror. 
The  Esquimaux  have  him  ;  but  higher  degrees  of  civilization 
detect  the  imposture,  and  begin  to  dismiss  tlie  character.  Pro- 
phets flourish  only  where  intellect  is  below  par;  and  God  has 
an  existence  only  where  realities  are  treated  as  phantoms.  The 
progress  ofintellect  or  civilization,  will  correct  the  vision  of  man-- 
kind,  and  nothing  be  seen  but  that  which  concerns  animal 
life. 

The  prophets  do  not  fix  the  nationality  of  the  Jews,  and  they 
supersede  Afoses  and  his  la^,  instead  of  forming  the  assumed  con- 
nection of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  Moses  denounced  the  pro- 
phets; and  the  prophets  have  no  where  recognized  the  authority 
of  Moses.  The  sacred  scriptures,  the  written  lies  of  the  Jews, 
have,  for  near  two  thousand  years,  suspended  the  intellectual 
improvement  of  one  half  of  mankind.  Men  of  ail  nations  !  It  is 
time  that  we  shook  off  this  stupor  and  returned  to  the  point  of  • 
progressing  civilization,  at  which  the  Jews  found  our  ancestors, 
and  at  which  generation  after  generation  has  too  succesafolly 
left  us.  If  you  must  have  a  wonl  of  God,  take  it  from  me,  and 
acknowledge  that  nothing  is  to  be  learned  or  gained  by  it.  . 

I  have  sketched  the  mistitled  Old  Testament,  and  'have'  found 
and  shown  that  it  hath  bequeathed  us  nothing  u^ful  to  be  re« 
ceived  or  known.  Let  us  see  if  that  which  is  as  improperly  called 
the  New  Testament,  a  piece  of  patch-work  made  to  mend  the 
Bible,  is  any  better,  has  higher  pretension  and  higher  claims  for 
respect'  It  is  a  question  if  the  Israelites  ever  existed  as  a  nation.  It 
is  a  greater  question  if  the  Jews  descended  from  them.  But  it  is  the 
greatest  question  whether  the  Christian  religion  emanated  from 
the  Old  Testament  or  from  among  the  Jews,  or  whether  it  is  a 
Pagan  invention,  and  a  Christ-killing  fraud  imposed  upon  the 
Jews.  We  grant  the  Jews  locality  and. existence  in  Judea  from^^ 
the  Babylonian    colonization    to'  their    uprooting    under  the 
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Roroaos ;  but^  though  God  and  his  conjurors  might  have  so 
planned  the  tragedy,  we  cannot  find  that  ihey  were  the  authors 
of  the  Christian  religion.  They  neVer  made  any  pretensions  to 
have  a  Christ  among  them.  Theirs  was  a  Marsha  fighting  god, 
and  not  a  Jupiter  or  virgin-loving  Ood,  such  as  the  Christians 
have  introduced  in  imitation  of  the  Pagans.  However,  the 
DiEGESis  settles  this  point.  As  surely  a^  we  can  say  that  Ma- 
hometanism  began  in  Arabia,  so  surely  we  can  now*  say,  that 
Christianity  began  in  the  Grecian  province  of  Egypt,  in  and  about 
Alexandria.    The  Jews  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

The  encouragement  which  the  Ptolemies  gave  to  science, 
literature,  and  philosophy,  concentrated  every  thing  of  the  kind 
then  in  existence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria,  amalga- 
mated the  superstitions  of  mankind,  and  educed  the  one  which 
has  contained  the  essence  of  the  mischief  and  bad  passions  of  all 
theothers.  The  vulgar  and  villainous  God  of  the  Jews  was* 
made  to  procreate  in  Pagan  form,  and  the  birth  has  been  the 
monster-^CHRlSTIANlTY.  It  is  still  a  monster,  and  the  hap- 
piness as  well  as  the  improvement  of  mankind  demands  its  de- 
struction. It  is  a  hydra  deserving  of  the  club  of  Hercules,  so  let 
us  rouse  and  lay  on.  Infidelity  is  to  be  the  moral  sun,  the  future 
Hercnlesof  human  intellect,  the  parent  of  gigantic  energies  in 
future  mind,  and  the  moral  power  that  is  to  subdue  the  earth 
and  its  elements,  and  to  make  of  them  a  paradise.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  earth  began  as  a  paradise.  It  is  enough, 
that  we  can  so  cultivate  ourselves  and  it,  as  to  make  it  end,  or  to 
become  and  continue  to  be  a  paradise.  Be  this  our  task  ;  and, 
without  figure,  let  us  exclaim,  and  let  us  strike  while  we  exclaim 
— Chrtstianily  and  every  other  superstition  mu^t  be  destroyed, 
GIVE  US  RENT,  OR  IN  THE  SAME  DEGREE  AS  YOU 
GIVE  US  RENT,  IT  SHALL  BE  DESTROYED. 

The  gospels  of  the  New  Testament  are  evidently  a  deduction 
from  some  common  gospel  or  Diegesis,  or  declaration  of  sys- 
tem. They  recognise  a  church  already  formed,  and  could  not 
have  been  the  foundation  of  that  church.  They  recognize  not 
each  other,  though  borrowed  from  a  common  source.  They  are 
later  written  documents  than  the  epistles  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  but  they  recognize  not,  nor  are  they  countenanced,  by 
those  epistles.  *  They  are  denounced  by  those  epistles  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  prior  attempts  to  "wrest  the  scriptures/' 
and  to  corrupt  the  original  gospel  or  DIEGESIS.  They  are 
sectarian,  and  not  ortho^lox  or  original  documents.  The  admis- 
sions which  they  contain  as  to  the  formation  of  a  church  destroy 
the  idea  or  assumption  that  the  authors  of  those  gospels  were  the 
persons  who  founded  the  church  or  originated  Christianity,  or 
that  they  were  witnesses  of  the  personal  life,  death,  and  resur- 
rection of  the  figment,  Jesus  Christ.  The  books,  both  of  the 
Jews  and  Christians,  which  are  declared  apocryphal,  are  histori- 
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cally  less  Apocryphal  or  doiibifal  than  tha  bookt 
rocoived« 

The  writers  of  the  epistles  deserve  the  credit  of  being  the  moat 
active  disseminators  of  the  Christian  religion,  more  paiticalarljr 
in  Europe.  The  Saint  Paul,  whoever  he  was^or  at  whatever  par- 
ticular time  he  existed,  has  the  merit  of  having  successfuily  set 
up  a  Christianity  and  a  gospel  of  his  own,  and  of  having  been 
the  author  or  chief  actor  in  the  production  of  European  Chiis- 
tiamity.    The  original  Christianity  does  not  appear  to  have  snr-« 
vived  a  third  century,  if  it  were  ever  known  beyond  its  iHTtli- 
place.    We  know  not  now,  what  it  was,  or  precisely  in  what 
shape  it  first  appeared ;  but  the  personification  of  the  Logos  was 
clearly  a  part  of  it,  if  not  its  pivot.    The  Chrisbna  of  the  Hin- 
doos was  united  to  the  Prometheus  and  Logos  of  the  Greeks, 
and  these  to  the  Jesus  or  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  and  out  of  the 
union  sprang  the  Christ,  the  Jesus  Christ,  the  Logos,  the  Son  or 
Word  of  God,  the  triune  principle  of  reason,  and  each  promul- 
gator fabled  the  divine  birth,  as  the  Pagans  have  variously  fabled 
Uieir  divine  births.    The  signification  of  Christians  began,  we 
are  told,  at  Antioch,  and  it  requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
to  suppose,  that  the  Antiocheans  derided  the  conceit  about  Jesus 
Christ,  and,  in  derision,  nick-named  the  missionary  Therapeuts 
of  Alexandria,  and  their  converts  as  Christians,  as  something 
beneath  the  worshippers  of  the  immortal  gods,  and  as  far  as  we 
have  recorded  any  means  of  comparison,  beneath  them,  and  in- 
ferior, most  certainly  they  were :  nor  have  eighteen  centuries 
improved  the  blighted  character,  to  acquire  for  Christianity,  its 
temples,  its  sikperstition,  and  Christian  men  or  women,  a  chance 
of  respect  in  comparison  with  Paganism,  its  temples,  its  supersti- 
tion, and  its  Pagan  men  and  women.    The  health,  the  aoergies, 
physical  and  mental,  and  the  morals  of  mankind,  are  a  thousand 
degrees  lower  at  this  moment  than  Christianity  found  them. 
This  cursed  and  cursing  superstition  has  blasted  and  corrupted 
whatever  and  whoever  has  partaken  of  it.    There  is  no  cure,  no 
salvation,  no  restoration  for  Jew,  Christian,  or  Gentile,  but  in  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  Christian  and  every  other  superstition. 

The  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  b^ns  as  a  Therapeu- 
tan  narrative ;  but  ends  in  asserting  the  predominancy  or  ascend- 
ancy of  Saint  Paul's  Christianity.  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive, 
that  this  book  should  be  divided  at  the  point  where  the  name  of 
Saul  is  ehanged  to  Paul,  and  that  it  contains  an  improper  junc- 
tion of  tvvo  narratives,  each  having  its  author  and  purpose. 

The  book  of  Revelations,  inasmuch  as  it  recognizes  several 
Asiatic  churches,  has  certainly  no  pretension  to  the  origination 
of  any  Christian  system.  Its  mad  allegories  are  fit  symbols  for 
the  higher  degrees  of  religious  madness  to  unravel.  It  suits  the 
madness  that  is  incurable^  and  gives  occupation  to  many  disor> 
dered  and  restless  minds  that  would  be  otherwise  mischievously 
employed. 
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Bat  what  do  we  find  in  all  these  hooks  pat  together,  that  de« 
serves  to  he  called  the  word  of  Ood  i  Ood  is  a  physical  power, 
and  speaks  throog^h  physical  means.  It  apeaks  thpoag;h  the  son, 
thfoo^h  the  elements  of  the  earth,  through  the  nnitod  chemieM. 
and  mechanical  properties  of  matter,  al^ut  which  the  falsely 
pretended  word  of  Ood  has  taught  us  nothing.  The  true  word 
of  God  is  Infidelity.  It  is  the  evidence  of  things  seen  and 
known,  and  not  faith,  not  imagination  about  things  not  seen  and 
not  known.  My  wotcIs  are  worthy  of  being  called  the  word  of 
God ;  they  are  founded  npon  facts,  upon  realities,  upon  such 
principles,  as,  without  which  God  is  nothing. 

I  have  made  this  sketch  of  the  Bible  upon  the  strength  of  my 
former  reading  of  that  book,  and  without  at  present  looking  at  it, 
I  have  it  most  completely  in  my  mind's  grasp.  I  have  it  there 
critically ;  and  I  challenge  criticism  upon  this  sketch.  Had  the 
Lord  Mayor  known  as  much  of  it,  he  would  have  been  as  much 
ashamed  to  say  what  he  did  say  of  it,  as  I  am  of  what  he  did  say 
of  it  1  wish  the  circulation  of  the  Bible.  I  wish  it  to  be  read  and 
known;  but  I  wish  it  to  be  critically  read  and  known:  to  be 
known  for  what  it  is,  and  not  for  what  it  is  not:  as  the  lying 
word  of  man,  and  not  the  lying  word  of  God. 

RiOHARO  CAauiB. 


SPEECH  IN  CHARACTER  AND  MANNER  OF 

DR.  8TEINKOPFF, 

Reported  by  the  Rev*  Robert  Taylor. 

Mi  Lort,  ant  Ladies  ant  Gentlemen, 
I  R0I8K  uDter  peculiar  emotion  at  tis  time,  since  I  was  haf  te 
honour  of  peing  one  of  te  Secretary  of  te  Preetish  ant  Foreign 
Kple  Society.  In  tis  respectaple  assemply  wat  you,  my  Lort, 
honer  wit  takkin  te  chair,  and  wat  te  ladies  wat  is  here  present, 
honer  wit  tair  company,  I  feel  te  emotion  ove  cratitude  to  tem, 
and  to  you,  my  Lort,  put  most  specially  to  Cot,  wat  has  tone  me 
to'nor  to  mac  me  one  of  te  Secretaree  since  I  haf  been  in  Eng- 
lant  saven  ant  twenty  year. 

In  wat  timete  Preetish  and  Foreign  Piple  Society  haf  circulate 
mor  tan  tane  million  copie  of  Piple  and  Testament,  ant  haf 
translate  de  same  in  wone  untret  and  fiftee  defferent  language  of 
teclob ;  so  tat  we  may  look,  unter  Cot's  plessing,  and  you  coo-* 
tripation,  and  you  prayer,  te  tee  wen  te  angel  fly  in  te  mid  of 
haven  havin  te  averlastink  Cotspel  to  preech  to  al  te  inhapitant 
ofe  te  eart,  accordink  to  te  Apocalyptic  veesion  ;  and  wane  te 
eart  was  pe  feeled  wid  te  dory  ofe  Cot,  ass  te  watere  cofere 
tecee. 

Me  Lort,  since  I.  was  wone  ofe  te  Secretaree  to  te  Preetish  ant 
Foreign  Piple  Society,  I  wars  lif  to  see  sum  of  teme,  wart  sete 
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oat  wid  me  id  tis  wark  of  fait,  and  lapoar  ofe  luf,  wha  hai  fe«- 
neshed  tare  coarse^  ant  faafe  receivet  tare  crown. 

Neet  I  mention  me  late  reveret  friend,  te  revare  ent  Meester 
Owen,  wat  wars  so  distingnish  in  tis  cars  ;  and  wars  feele  sacri- 
llse  to  his  lapper  and  zaie  in  te  wark  ofe  te  Preettsh  and  Foreign 
Piple  Society. 

Put  to  te  raport  what  haf  peen  ret  of  tis  axilliary,  ees  nut 
wart  eet  wars ;  and  wars  fell  so  low  in  de  larst  yeere,  dat  dere 
wars  ontly  two  untreet  and  twante-two  ponnt  resave,  wane  as 
ware  de  ferstmeetin  ofe  te  auxiliarie  in  dis  place^tare  was  twaWe 
tousant  pounty.  and  too  te  nnmper  of  te  subscriber  ees  now  cum 
town  to  ontly  wone  imtreet  and  fortee — so  tat  in  te  last  yeare 
leetle  ass  peen  aple  to  pee  tun,  yeet  dere  ees  no  cars  to  despair — 
a  large  tore  and  eefectual  has  peen  open,  ant  te  porink  fort  ofe 
te  Speeret  from  ont  i,  haf  refreesh  te  nation  of  te  dob. 

Te  Scripture  haf  been  translate  into  te  language  ofe  de  nation 
wat  bars  been  seetink  in  tarkness,  and  wart  nafer  hurt  te  wort 
ofe  Cot. 

I  vele  nut  trays  pars  on  your  time,  me  Lort,  and  te 
time  of  tees  company,  more  tan  to  show  turn  of  des  copies  ofe 
des  Screepture,  te  Piple  and  de  Testament  wat  hafe  peen  trans- 
late, under  Cot,  py  de  lapper  of  te  Preetish  and  Foreig-n  Pi;ile 
Society. 

Hare  ees,  te  four  Cospale  translate  in  tee  Creek,  wat  hafe  tee 
moderne  Creek,  preent  pi  de  side  ofe  de  ancien  Creek,  and  wart 
make  de  people  of  modern  Creese,  wat  nut  unterland  de  ancient 
Creek,  to  reet  te  wart  of  Cot,  in  te  modern  Creek. 

Hare  ees,  in  lik  manner  a  notere,  weech  ees  ane  Apee-seen-ian 
Piple,  wat  hafe  peen  translate  py  te  Preetish  and  Foreign  Piple 
Society,  in  te  language  of  tee  peoples  ofe  Apee-seen-ia  3  and 
wat  mak  dat  people  luf  dare  Safiour,  and  feel  le  power  of  Cot's 
erase  upon  dare  harU 

Hare  is  a  notere  Testament,  which  hafe  been  translate  by  tat 
-late  reveer-et  ant  lamentet  man  of  Cot,  tee  rayverent  Henry 
Martyn,  who  wars  so  distinguish  a  scholar  ofe  de  Uueversetee  ofe 
Cambridge,  in  te  Persic  language  j  warepoy  de  nation  of  te  Per- 
sian Empire  "  cum  to  reet,  effery  man  in  hees  own  tunc,  te  won- 
terefall  work  ofe  Cot." 

Woy  too  I  mentionany  oter,  wane,we  hafealso  te NewTestament 
in  tee  HindQstanee  tunc,  wat  hafe  peen  translate  unter  te  auspice 
of  tee  Preetish  ant  Foreign  Piple  Society,  into  te  language  ofe 
Rindoostan,  tat  crate  empire  wat  teewine  Profitence  haf  sup- 
jackted  to  te  Preetish  tominion. 

I  vele  ontly  say  in  conclusion,  to  you  my  Chreestian  frient,  af- 
tere  te  eloquaint  speech  wat  you  hafe  hurt  to  tay,  from  my  ray- 
veerent  frent  on  my  right  bant,  and  on  my  left ;  dat  ars  te  cars  ofe 
Cots  wort,  ees  te  cars  ofe  Cot  heemself :  and  ars  tat  wort  has 
promise,  tat  he  tat  watereth  shall  pe  wateret  himself;  so  I  pray 
Cot,  he  veel  put  it  in  all  your  harte  wat  ees  here  present  to  tay. 
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to  pore  cot  ofe  te  treasure  wat  Cot  kive  you,  te  meaos  to  water 
te  tree  wat  Cot  haf  plantet  Dat  do  dow  te  tree  pe  in  winter, 
de  sap  pee  corn  town,  ant  te  leaf  pee  fallet  off ;  yet  veel  cum 
te  spring-  and  tee  summere,  wane  it  veel  pare  fruit  more  apunt- 
aotly,  and  veel  pecomb  a  crate  tree,  so  dat  de  fowl  of  de  air 
may  lodge  unter  its  pranches,  and  fts  leaves  be  for  de  healing  ofe 
de  nation. 

Ant  to,  te  prospect  How  pee  cloomy,  yet  te  sun  ofe  righteous- 
ness shall  shine,  ant  te  tew  ofe  haven  shall  descende,  ant  te 
weldernesse  shall  rechoise  ant  plossom  like  de  rose.  Dene  late 
ns  nut,  moi  Chreestian  prathren,  pe  wary  in  veel  tooing,  far  in 
too  time  ve  shall  rape  i  ve  we  fent  nut.  We  must^Jike  te  womant 
in  te  Cospel,  too  wat  we  can.  He  dat  hafe  leetle,  must  kif  ofe  dat 
leetle,  and  he  tat  hafe  mush,  must  kif  accortine  as  Cot  haf  ples« 
set  him— dene  shall  de  cars  of  te  Preetish  and  Foreign  Pible 
Society,  run  and  prosper ;  and  Cot,  efep  our  own  Col,  shall  kiff 
it  bees  plessing. 

**  From  my  soal  I  loathe  all  alfeetation/'^CowpBR. 
This  man  has  been  twenty-seven  years  an  inhabitant  of  Eng« 
land,  and  could  not  possibly  spe;kk  4lie  language  so  vilely,  bot 
by  a  laborious  and  studied  affectation. 


DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF    THE  GODS. 

Thehb  is  scarcely  aught  but  the  gods  of  the  spiritual  world 
remaining.  Fairies,  elves,  satyrs,  witches,  ghosts,  and  hobgob- 
lins have  retired.  The  devil  is  deprived  of  his  angels  :  and  is 
every  where  losing  his  personality,  in  spite  of  the  divine  and 
Satanic  drama  of  the  book  of  Job.  The  angels  of  heaven  are 
dismissed,  two  persons  of  the  trinity  have  been  knocked  in  the 
head,  and  anT>ther  blow  or  two  wilj  settle  the  affair  of  the  celes- 
tial Cerberus.  GOD  IS  IN  DANGER  !  Hurrah  !  my  boys! 
the  Gods  are  overthrown  ! 

COURT  OF  KING'S  BENCH,  April  29. 
Hobson  and  others  v.  Cochrane. 
This  was  an  action  by  the  plaintiff  against  Lord  Cochrane,  for 
the  price  of  a  carriage  sent  to  him  to  Chili.     The  son  of  one  of 
the  plaintiffs  had  gone  out  as  an  agent  to  Lord  Cochrane.  While 
in  Valparaiso,  he  had  occasion  to  erect  a  tombstone,  and  had  in- 
scribed on  it  the  following  lines,  or  something  similar  :— 
**  Let  fools  and  bigots  on  a  God  rely, 
The  wise  and  brave  can  such  a  God  defy.'' 

The  Solicitor-General  (Tindal)  made  this  a  matter  of  com- 
plaint againbt  him  as  a  witness  in  the  court,   though  no  attempt 
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ipvas  made  to  inpug^n  his  veracity.  No  defence  was  set  up  to  tht 
actloDy  that  the  carriage  was  not  ordered,  and  was  not  receWedi 
the  only  defence  was^  that  it  was  not  the  sort  of  carriage  ordered, 
and  that  the  order  was  not  executed  within  a  proper  time.  The 
Solicitor-General  was  baseenough,  was  religious  enough,  to  call 
upon  a  jury  for  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  because  a  son  of 
one  of  the  plantiffv  had  written  an  Atheistical  couplet.  Thisisthe 
honesty  of  your  religion.  In  the  name  of  God.  you  encourage 
cheat  of  eveiy  kind.  Even  when  the  defendentis  an  Atheist,  his 
counsel,  in  a  court  professing  religion,  calls  upon  a  jury  to  allow 
him  to  be  dishonest  in  the  name  of  God  and  for  the  honour  of 
God.  And  the  Judge,  himself  an  Atheist,  sita,  for  the  honour  of 
religion ,  to  give  such  a  recommendation  his  countenance.  1  have 
had  good  private  information,  that  neither  Lord  Cochrane  nor 
Lord  Tenterden  have  any  private  regard  for  religion  or  the  Gods 
of  the  Christian  religion.  I  cannot  speak  of  Tindal,  the  Solicitor* 
General,  for  1  know  nothing  of  him  beyond  his  public  acts ;  but 
I  must  estimate  his  love  of  truth  at  a  very  low  rate,  where  I  find 
him  seeking  to  make  it  depend  on  hypocrisy  and  villiMuy.  It  is 
notorious,  that  Lord^Cochrane  is  a  dishonourable  man.  There  is 
not  an  honourable  man  who  knows  him,  who  will  stand  up  in 
defence  of  his  honour  and  honesty ;  and  yet  to  screen  him  from  a 
debt,  the  Solicitor-General  can  find  no  better  objection  than 
that  one  of  his  Lordship's  agents  who  was  a  witness  against  him 
was  an  Atheist !  Almost  every  individual  who  went  to  Chili  in 
Lord  Cochrane's  suite  and  connection  was  an  Atheist.  I  know 
DO  exception.  His  Lordship  has  advocated  the  necessity  of  let^ 
ting  the  vulgar  be  deceived  ;  but  that  proves  nothing  but  a  dis- 
honest mind.  I  always  set  him  down  as  a  villain,  who  enter- 
tains a  sentiment  of  that  kind.  My  quarrel  is  with  that  part  of  the 
defence,  which  evades  a  debt  because  a  man  is  not  religioua, 
which,  while  it  implies  religion  to  be  a  necessary  duty,  makes  it 
authorize  every  kind  of  wickedness. 

The  couple^  as  I  have  printed  it,  contains  a  noble  sentiment. 
The  wise  and  brave  do  not  defy  the  physical  elements ;  but  they 
defy  the  moral  elements,  the  God  of  the  fool  and  bigot,  which 
has  no  existence  beyond  the  brain  of  the  fool  and  the  bigot,  I,  a 
notorious  Atheist,  have  been  lately  summoned  and  appointed  to 
be  a  juror  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  No  objection  was 
made  on  any  side.  It  is  therefore  now  too  much  to  impugn  the 
veracity,  the  othervrise  undoubted  veracity,  of  a  witness, 
OB  such  a  ground.  It  is  religious  villainy  so  to  act 
It  disgraces  the  court  and  all  the  parties  oonoemed; 
and  had  I  been  on  the  jury,  I  should  have  deemed  such  a  defence, 
the  best  proof  that  Lord  Cochrane  had  deog^edly  and  wantonly 
robbed  the  party  of  the  value  of  the  carriage ;  and  I  was  sorry  to 
see  the  jury  return  a  different  verdict 

RiCVARD  CaSLILB. 
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EIGHTH  DISCOURSE, 

D«liT#fid  before  the  Society  of  Universal  Benevoienee,  in  their 

Chapel,  Foanders'  Hall,  London, 

On  Sunday,  Sept.  17,  1826, 

On  the  Duties  which  a  Man  awes  to  himself. 

By  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  A.B.  Orator  of  the  Society. 

Mbn  and  Brethren — On  Sunday  last,  I  seemed  to  succeed  in 
establishing  your  convictions,  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  the 
gfreat  principle  ot  Justice.  Within  the  compass  of  that  intro- 
ductoiy  Discourse,  it  was  competent  only  to  treat  of  the  principle 
itself,  abstractly ;  to  demonstrate  (as  we  did)  the  paramount  and 
independent  reasons  for  being  just,  and  to  vindicate  those  rea- 
sons from  the  common,  but  mischievous  error,  that  would  derive 
them  from  enactments  of  law,  or  subordinate  them  to  the  autho- 
rity of  religion.  I  now,  assume  ye.  Sirs,  to  understand,  what 
then  I  proved :  that  the  everlasting  rule  of  righteousness,  is 
founded  on  principles  of  eternal  science ;  by  no  power  to  be  en- 
forced, by  no  authority  to  be  prescribed ;  yet  imperative  over  the 
actions  of  every  creature  capable  of  action,  demonstrable  to  the 
reason  of  every  creature  possessed  of  reason,  and  binding  upon 
God  himself,  as  being  that  immutable  standard  of  what  is  right, 
and  what  is  fit^  by  which  his  omnipotence  is  directed ;  and 
from  which,  his  wisdom  cannot  swerve ;  which  as  it  is  that  by 
which  himself  is  governed — so  it  is  that,  which  he  hath  marked 
out  and  prescribed  to  the  observance  of  all  intelligent  creatures 
—to  b0  perceived  by  them  as  clearly,  and  as  certainly  as  the  ac- 
curacy or  error  of  an  arithmetical  calculation — which,  *'  when 
men  conform  their  actions  thereto,  they  are  right,  and,  there- 
fore, happy ;  and  when  they  neglect  it,  they  are,  what  God 
himself  would  be  if  he  neglected  it — wrong,  and,  therefore,  mi- 
serable.'^ 

Ye  perceive  morality,  therefore,  to  be  roost  strictly  and  pro- 
perly a  science ;  the  highest,  best,  and  most  beneficial  of  all 
sciences ;  as  leading  to  an  arf  (just  as  all  sciences  are  the  founda- 
tion of  correlative  arts) :  the  art  of  being  Aappy— of  living, 
so  as  to  bring  into  our  term  of  existence  the  greatest  possible 
abundance  of  delightful  and  pleasurable  perceptions.  For  what 
is  trisdom  ?  but  to  make  ourselves  happy.  What  is  virtue  !  but 
to  make  other  people  so  ;  till,  by  the  mighty  power  of  his  art, 
the  wise  and  virtuous  man  transforms  the  haggard  wilderness  of 
natare  into  a  garden  of  felicities, 

'*  Earth  shines  around  with  boandless  beauty  blest. 
And  Heaven  beVolds  its  image  in  his  breast" 

We  are  now  to  follow  the  principles  of  our  moral  science  into 
their  application— and  to  lay  down  the  various  lines  of  conduct, 
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called  DUTifis.  The  duties  of  men,  in  wdatever  situatioDt  or 
circumstances  tbey  may  find  themselves,  beings  determined,  not 
by  arbitrary  choice,  nor  constituted  by  prescribing'  authority ;  but 
arising  from  the  immutable  and  eternal  proprieties  otjwttiee^ 
Judgment,  and  truth ;  as  relative  to  those  situations,  and  deduci- 
ble  to  the  exactitude  of  a  geometrical  equation.  For,  I  pray  ye 
observe,  there  is  no  situation  in  which  you  can  conceive  a  man  to 
be  placed,  no  possible  crisis  of  his  fate  or  fortune,  at  which  he 
can  have  arrived,  even  in  the  extremest  supposeable  case  of  his 
having  antecedently  plunged  into  labyrinths  of  error,  or  waded 
through  seas  of  crime;  but  that  tnthat  situation,  and  at  that 
crisis,  there  is  always  one  particular  line  of  conduct  for  him  to 
adopt — which  ia  right ;  and  laid  by  the  side  of  which,  he  may 
take  the  measure  and  demonstration,  that  no  other  line  of  con- 
duct than  that,  would  be  right.  That  line  of  conduct,  therefore, 
in  that  situation,  becomes  what  is  called  his  duty.  Not  his  duty, 
as  our  English  word  might  seem  to  signify,  from  its  beings  due 
to  another,  required  of  him,  either  by  God  or  man — or  bound 
upon  him  oy  any  other  considerations  than  those  of  his  own  inte* 
rest.  But,  as  our  Pagan  Cicero  would  have  termed  it,  his  obfi^ 
citim,  his  ojflee,  or  thing  for  him  to  do. 

In  their  expressive  language,  it  was  the  tuum  estj  and  meum 
BMt.  It  is  thine f  and  it  is  mine;  the  tuamm  partium,  vel  me- 
arumpartium;  that  which  it  is  of  thy  part,  or  which  it  is  of 
my  part  to  do;  but  for  no  other  reason,  and  upon  no  other 
authority,  than  its  being  perceived  by  the  understanding  to  be  so; 
and  which  the  understanding,'  upon  its  clear  percepiion,  hath  no 
more  power  to  withstand,  or  not  to  adopt,  than  it  hath  power  to 
persuade  itself  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  not  equal,  to 
two  right  angles,  after  having  once  understood  the  positioo 
which  demonstrates  that  they  are  so. 

And  as  demonstrable  as  that  proposition,  is,  the  certainty  that 
all  other  means  of  moral  inculcation  than  such  as  appeal  to  the 
independent  and  uncontroulable  convictions  of  men's  understand- 
ings, must  necessarily  and  for  ever  issue,  (just  as  we  see  them 
issue,)  in  finding  their  unfortunate  denizens  up  to  the  ears  in 
vice,  and  mending  the  matter  only  by  plunging  them  over  head 
in  it. 

If  a  man's  line  of  duty  be  not  clearly  seen,  it  can  never  be 
clearly  followed ;  and  clearly  seen  it  never  can  be,  when  spun 
out  of  the  gossamer  threads  of  a  creed,  or  pendent  from  the  up- ^ 
swept  cornices  of  a  temple.  The  rule  must  be  plain — ^tbe  in- 
struction intelligible — the  understanding  wide  awake  and  fully 
alive  1o  the  perception  of  it — and  humanity  will  no  longer  de- 
serve the  reproach  of  having  a  capacity  to  know  what  is  right, 
without  a  disposition  to  do  it. 

Our  first  consideration  of  human  duties,  in  the  order  of  the 
most  simple  and  obvious  arrangement  of  them^  introduces  as  to 
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tlnit  whioh  all  iiionditto  have  afve^  in  derigrnaiiflg  a»  the  tnt 
law  of  natureii— Mi^-prtf^ervartofi;  which  ioclndeB  all  the  duties 
which  a  oian  may  be  said  to  owe  to  hitMelfi  that  is,  the  pro« 
prieties  and  fitnesses  of  his  itondacting  himself  as  an  individual — 
so  far  independent  as  any  individual  person  can  be— with  a  view 
to  the  securing'  to  his  own  perceptions  the  highest  attainable  en- 
joyment of  happiness. 

These  duties  are  categorically  enunciated  in  the  formulary  of 
instruction,  which  you  have  heaid  read,  as  a  part  of  the  system 
of  moral  education  to  be  adopted  in  the  Sunday  school  of  this 
our  Society  of  Universal  Benevolence,  so  soon  as  its  increasing 
prosperity  shall  enable  it  to  embrace  so  important  ao  accessory 
to  its  means  of  moral  usefulness.* 

To  the  question.  What  duties  do  you  owe  to  yourself!  The 
prescribed  reply  i»^'^  I  owe  to  myself  the  constant  and  steady 
obaervation  of  the  first  law  of  self-preservation,  to  keep  my  body 
in  temperance,  soberness,  and  chastity ;  and  my  mind  in  tran- . 
qoillity,  eneigy,  and  purity :  to  keep  my  heart,  as  much  as  pos- 
aible,  free  from  the  excesrive  excitement  of  all  angry  and  tur- 
boleiit  feelings,  and  of  all  foolish  and  unreasonable  passions.  To 
yield  to  no  indulgences,  but  such  as  are  conducive  to  honour,  in- 
nocence, and  health  ;  and  shrink  from  no  exertions  that  may  en- 
large my  capacities  of  mind,  or  capabilities  of  usefulness.  To 
maintain  my  own  rights— to  have  the  highest,  respect  for  my 
own  charaoter-^to  despise  life  itself  when  it  cannot  be  held  with 
honour^and  to  support  my  honour  by  a  life  of  undeviating  rec- 
titude, integrity,  and  truth.'' 

These  duties  a  man  tnaes  to  Atmsel^— not  because  anybody  else 
will  be  much  obliged  by  his  observance  of  them ;  not  because 
God  has  commanded  them  (which  he  has  not;  neither  would 
Ihey  be  any  the  more  obliging  if  he  had).  For  God  himself 
cannot  make  duties ;  b^ause  he  cannot  kltet  the  eternal  fitnesses 
and  proprieties  of  moral  relations;  in  which  alone  the  meum 
tet,  and  the  tuvm  e«l— the  mine  to  do,  and  the  thtnis  to  do, 
which  constitute  the  only  scientific  idea  of  duty  originates.  Still 
less  are  these  duties,  or  any  other  proprieties  of  actions,  made  to 
be  so,  on  account  of  any  hopes  of  reward,  or  fears  of  punish- 
ment, by  which  the  craft  and  cunning  of  interested  tyrants  have 
sougnt  to  subdue  the  f^ee-bom  virtue  of  the  mind  to  the  yoke  of 
observances;  the  reason  of  which  could  not  be  perceived,  and 
tlia  effects  of  which  could  not  possibly  be  other  than  to  make 
flsen  wicked ;  because  it  makes  them  (what  all  wicked  people 
we)  infinitely  religious,  and  desperately  stupid. 

All  the  obliquities  of  men's  moral  conduct  original  solely  in  a 
perversion  of  their  powers  of  understanding;  and  all  the  diil* 

•  The  OataehUm  of  the  Soetetv,  as  pabltshed  in  the  Holy  Liturgy,  on  Iht 
Mtedples  of  pare  Qetinl,  page  99, 
nie.U.^oI.».  «o 
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loo  well  known,  too  stale,  too  late,  too  trae.  Go  it  then,  if  thoo 
likest  paio,  and  grief,  and  death.  Bat  if  ilioa  love«t  life  and 
healtii  ;-^lioQ  needeet  not  God's  graee,  nor  man's  insiniction  to 
be  temperate. 

8.  That  a  man  should  koep  bis  heart  as  mnch  as  possible  free 
fffom  the  exeessive  excitement  of  all  angry  and  torbnlent  feelings, 
and  of  all  foolish  and  unreasonable  passions;  is  in  Hke  manner  a 
lesson  which  he  should  learn  from  his  physician,  better  than  from 
his  priest,  were  not  oar  physioian»«Hibame  on  them  for  it ! — ^too 
often  tbemseWes  the  worst  of  priests ;  saerificing  the  physical 
healthy  as  the  others  do,  Uie  intellectual  health  of  thonsands,  to 
their  own  sordid  avarice  of  mean,  dish(Hiest,  and  dishonourable 
gain.  The  physician  should  demonstrate  to  his  patient,  that, 
whatever  may  come  of  another  world,  (which  he  may  be  sure 
none  of  his  patients  stre  in  a  hurry  for,)  the  secret  of  staying  as 
long  as  possible  in  this,  is  to  keep  that  little  muscle  called  the 
htari,  as  quiet  as  possible ;  becausoi  if  it  beat  the  faster,  it  can^ 
not  but  have  done  beating  the  sooner.  And  that's  a  truth  a  man 
might  guess  at,  without  having  read  Bichat  or  M ajendie. 

If  the  instrument  be  delicate  of  structure,  it  must  be  delicately 
played  on ;  its  tone  will  then  be  preserved,  and  its  harmony 
continue  sweet  and  perfect  to  the  last.  It  will  endnre  rapidity 
of  touch,  and  skill  of  execution  ;  its  elasticity  is  increased  and 
heightened,  by  the  frequent  quickening  of  its  legitimate  and  na- 
tural pulsations  3  but  there  must  be  no  crash  nor  clangor  on  it, 
nodaahingof  the  rough  emotions  of  violent  anger,  nor  dead- 
weights   of   meditated   vindictiveness,   or  permanent    resent- 


There  is  nothing  indeed  worthy  of  the  permanent  resentment 
of  a  wise  man,  and  he  wHl  entertain  no  malicious  feelings  in  bis 
heart ;  because  malicious  feelings  are  really  very  troublesome 
guests,  and  after  all,  never  pay  for  their  entertainment.  There  is 
a  sufficient  phff9ieai  reason  for  a  man's  never  desiring  to  hurt  t 
even  hfe  enemy,  without  giving  his  enemy  any  reiAon  to  thank 
him  for  it,  and  that  reason  is,  ht9  oum  health.  Its  a  bad  bargain, 
its  a  losing  card,  the  enemy  has  the  advantage  of  it. 

The  fev^sh  heat  that  rs  excited  by  such  emotions  of  anger 
and  desires  of  revenge,  like  the  poisoned  shirt  of  Hercules— 
withers  the  hero's  strength,  dries  up  the  vital  juices,  and  brings 
down  manhood's  pride  to  drivelling  childhood's  impotence. 

By  the  pUlosophioal  avoidance  of  all  angry  and  turbulent  feel- 
ti^ia,  we  «veiy  day  see,  that  human  life  may  be  prolonged,  and 
that  longevity  is  uot  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  muscular 
strength' and  fibre.  One  manofnrind  will  bury  twenty  giants. 
The  vessel  that  outrides  the  etorm,  ovres  not  the  triumph  of  doing 
ao  to  the  original  sfreagth  of  its  tiosbeia,  but  to  the  sWlfol  nuTi- 
««tien  of  its  erew. 

Aad  thus,  while  asj^Mnum  would,  the  best  thing  that  yoa  can 
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do  with  vetpeet  to  yoor  enemy  is  to  kill  him.  Bea^im  wouldy 
that  the  best  thing  that  you  can  do  with  respect  to  yoorself,  is  to 
lake  cave  that  yoor  enemy  does  not  kill  yon. 

It  woald  not  be  a  bad  bargain  with  our  aogTy,  revengeful,  and 
resentfal  feelings,  if  one  could  make  over  all  the  smart  and  the 
mischief,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  them  upon  the  pipes  and  pat- 
leys  of  onr  vital  machine,  to  the  cost  of  those  who  have  provoked 
or  wronged  us ;  and  so  give  'em  a  good  curse/and  a'  done  with  it. 
And  if  it  could  be  so,  the  best  man  I  know  would  not  go  to  bed 
vrithout  saying  his  prayers ; — But  the  devil  on't  is,  a  man  must 
pay  for  being  spiteful,  must  write  another  wrinkle  in  his  forehead 
for  every  time  that  he  hath  been  angiy,  and  dock  off  so  much 
of  his  term  of  life,  for  so  much — oh  Lord!  So  then  we  must  for- 
give our  enemies,  (for  the  only  good  reason  1  ever  heard  of  fat 
forgiving  any  body,)  even  for  the  dear  hope  of  living  long  enough 
to  be  revenged  on  them.  And  there  are  physical  ways  and  means 
to  ensure  even  this  good  moral.  When  we  cannot  immediately 
medidto  the  mind,  we  can  immediately  niedicate  the  body.— • 
When  we  cannot  at  once  get  rid  of  the  grief,  we  can  at  once  get 
rid  of  that  which  caused  the  grief,  which  is  more  than  half  the 
healing  of  it. 

The  philosophic  mind  we  are  told,  ' 


^*  Finds  tongueft  in  trees,  books  in  the  running 
Sermnos  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing." 


stream, 


And  there's  a  sermon  in  the  key  of  the  kitchen-door:  whieh  had 
Socrates  been  philosopher  enough  to  have  read,  Xantippe  would 
never  have  spoiled  fai3  rest  • 

No  beggar  yet  was  ever  so  poor  but  it  was  his  own  fault,  if  he 
caught  cold  from  the  lining  of  hiit  waistcoat.  In  a  word,  of  all 
duties  that  a  man  owes  to  himself ;  the  firfit,  the  last,  the  aU-oom- 
prehensive,  all-coociusive  duty  is,  lh£  providing  for  the  eternal 
guarantee  of  peace  at  home. 

Peace  at  home  even  though  it  involve  war  with  all  the  worlds 
That  peace  is  to  be  contended  for  a  toute  outranee,  to  be  bought 
at  any  sacrifice,  to  be  achieved  at  all  hazards,  to  be  ooni|Qered  at 
all  perils,  to  be  insured  at  any  rate. 

But  dear  as  life  is^that  a  man  should. bold  his  honour  dearer 
than  bis  life ;  and  maintain  his  honour  by  the  sacrifice  of  all 
other  considerations,  to  it :  is  but  a  corroUary  of  the  great  theorem 
of  living  itself. 

For  surely  to  iive^  is  not  merely  to  carry  up  and  down  a  dis* 
contented  spirit,  or  to  cling,  like  the  sponge  animal,  upon  the 
rock  on  which  it  grew,  enduring,  rather  than  enjoying,  an  exists 
ence  ;*  of  which  no  better  history  can  be  told  at  last  than .  that  of 
the  melancholy  fool: — 

**  'Tis  thus  from  hour  to  hour,  ive  ripe  and  ripe, 
And  tb(^  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot.'* 
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As  if  the  saacy  g;od8  had  iMde  at,  to  be  the  beohies  «€  their 
tyranny. 

But  to  Itve— ii  to  live  as  a  man  should  do ;  and,  tbmn  not  to 
do  that,  it  were  better  to  die. 

For  to  die  is  a  natural  OTeat^  and  wilt  oerae^  when  it  will  cone, 
but  to  be  dishonoured  is  unnatural,  and  therefore,  should  never 
come  at  all.  Who  but  admires  the  deaths  of  Julian  and  of 
Rousseau,  and  gives  them  back  a  better  life  of  endless  fome,  for 
the  exact  fitness,  propriety,  and  dignity  of  the  dying  as  they 
died. 

I  die,  said  the  glorious  emperor — ^w  bo  deserved  to  be  one.  "  I 
die  without  remorse,  for  1  have  lived  without  guilt  1**  '*  And  I,'' 
SMd  the  dying  philosopher,  **  eternal  fountain  of  my  being !  do 
give  it  thee  back  again,  as  pure  as  I  received  it  from  thee/' 

Life,  therefore,  is  to  be  supported  as  long  as  it  can  be,  with 
rectitude,  integrity  and  truth,  and  no  longer — and  the  strict  ob- 
servance of  these,  a  mauowes  to  himself,  and  to  nobody  e1se,ssa 
part  and  parcel  of  the  first  law  of  self-preservation.  Becaus^  if 
he  at  all  neglects  these,  he  so  far  neglects  his  own  preservatioii, 
neglects  the  preservation  of  the  very  core  of  his  e3i;istence,  the 
kernel  of  his  life's  sweetness,  his  own  heart's  approval  of  itself, 
which  being  forfeited  or  lost,  be  hath  but  the  shell  and  husk  of 
human  nature,  and  sinks  into  the  poor  thing  whose  highest 
praise  is  but  to  be  the  machinery  which  sAovM  kave  been 
a  man. 

The  only  apparent  objection  that  might  for  a  moment  seem 
to  stand  against  the  urging  of  these  principles  of  rectitude,  inte- 
grity, and  truth,  as  duties  which  a  man  owes  to  himself,  is,th&t 
we  have  put  them  all  upon  the  score  of  pride;  and  indicated  no 
other  motives  than  those  of  the  most  absolute  and  exclusive  con- 
siderations of  self-interest  himself  and  selfishness.  But,  be  it  so, 
the  science  of  morality  is  founded  in  the  observance  of  what  hu- 
man nature  is,  and  not  what  it  is  not.  Morality  puts  not  one 
stop  on  any  ground,  which  is  not  terra-Jirma.  And  no  pro- 
blem in  the  mathemaife,  is  more  certain,  than  that,  you  will 
never  make  a  man  a  bad  man,  by  showing  him  that  it  is  his 
interest,  and  his  happiness,  and  his  gain,  and  his  profit  to  be  a 
good  one ;  and  when  our  art  shall  have  set  on  the  noble  archi- 
trave of  practical  virtue,  the  superstructure  shall  hardly  be  cen- 
sured for  the  scaffolding  by  which  we  raised  it ! 

If  an  ill  name  must  still  be  given  to  that  which  in  itself  is  good 
and  useful,  and  a  man's  being  temperate,  prudent,  just,  and  ho- 
nourable, because  it  is  his  interest  to  be  so,  must  be  denominated 
selfishness  :  ^hy — all  the  pity  is,  that  men  are  not  so  selfish  as 
they  ought  to  be,  and  that,  their  disinterestedness  and  self- 
denial,  doth  lead  them  often  into  vices  and  follies,  which  a  wisely 
consulted  selfishness,  and  a  prudent  regard  to  their  own  interest 
merely,  would  have  supplied  them  with  sufficient  motives  wholly 
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talia^Feavaidad.  But,  the  truth  mi't  is,  th^tthnand  all  other 
objeetiODs  to  the  natural  and  obvious  motives  to  morality^  and  to 
moral  eonducly  may  be  traced  to  their  origination  in  the  crafty 
and  mischievous  policy,  which  ever  lies  in  wait  to  bring-  its  own 
apparatus  into  play:  the  mystical,  supernatural,  i»nd  unintelligible 
motives,  which  would  lead  men  to  act  and  suffer,  without 
the  view,  or  beyond  the  view  of  a  reason  for  their  acting  and 
suffering  till  in  the  place  of  the  good,  substantial  qualities 

of  justice,  integrity,  and  truth  :  which  always  pay  their  way  as 
they  go,  in  the  satisfaction  which  they  give  to  a  man's  own 
heart,  and  in  the  evidence  of  their  fitness  and  propriety  which 
they  present  to  his  understanding,  with  the  demonstration  or  a 
plain,  here  it  t«,  and  here  you  have  t<.  society  is  houghed 

off — ^misled  with  the  useless  supervacaneous  and  superlunary 
virtues  of  mortification  and  self-denial,  psalm-psalming,  aiid 
bible-bibling  ;  of  which  when  a  man  hath  imbibed  and  drank  in 
all  the  skiey  influences,  he  is  but  the  fitter  for  that  world  than 
this;  a  perfect  model  it  may  be,  of  the  good  men  and  true  in 
New  Jeru9aiem ;  but  fitter  for  Botany  Bay,  than  fora  metropolis 
where  falsfaoods  are  not  truths — even  though  they  be  ascribed  to 
Jupiter. 

And  as  the  physician  who  honestly  prosecutes  his  noble  art, 
will,  never  cease  to  warn  his  patient  against  the  remote-exciting 
causes  of  his  disease ;  and  prognosticates  the  restoration  of  phy- 
sical health  and  vigour,  only  on  the  condition  of  the  entire  remo- 
val of  those  exciting  causes.  So  the  moral  teacher  is  bound  to 
watch  with  continual  jealousy  against  the  great  enemy  of  moral 
health,  which  is  both  in  the  front,  and  in  the  rear,  and  in  the 
centre,  and  in  every  part  of  every  thing  that  is  wicked,— re/tgio- 
superstition  !  which  whether  it  be  compromising  away  all  ho- 
nourable feeling,  with  its  vile  offers  of  anticipated  pardons  for 
stipulated  guilt,  or  selling  our  pride  to  the  acceptance  of  an 
imaginary  going  to  Heaven^  upon  terms,  than  which  damnation 
would  be  letter — is  still  the  deadliest  foe  of  man  ;  and  the  great- 
est impediment  to  human  happiness  and  virtue. 

Avoid  but  that !  O  avoid  it  Avoid  all  possible  approximations 
to  it !  and  ye  cannot  be  wicked.  Reason  may  suspend  her  shining 
for  a  moment;  and  dim  the  glories  of  her  Apollo-kindled-ray,  but 
never,  never  can  be  quite  extinguished  and  put  out — till,  till,  we 
say  our  prayers  and  go  to  bed. 

Men  and  Brethren — 1  have  shown  you  in  this  Discourse,  what 
are  the  duties  or  offices  which  a  man  owes  to  himself.  Here- 
after it  will  be  my  place  to  treat  of  his  relative  and  social,  duties. 
These,  which  are  but  speculatively  distinct,  must  still  be  appre- 
hended as  coalescing  and  making  up  the  general  character  of  a 
wise  and  good  man. 

All  duties  naturally  harmonizing  and  blending  with  each 
other,  as  our  excellent  Middleton  has  predicated  of  all  tmthi : 
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wkoie  nalora  is  the  Mine !  between  whteb^  there  Mtrer 
can  be  anv  oppoMtioD  ^rf'one  to  eoother*  but  like  the  dvoye  of 
T»io  which  fall  distinctively  into  the  wateis,  they  unite  el  4 
with  the  streaait  and  swell  the  genetal  carrenU 
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ih  change  from  the  last  week's  resolotion  not  to  insert 
*  I  have  leoeived  from  Birmingiiam,  as  the  writer  has 
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noond  to  claim  a  right  to  answer^}  hot  thoegh  1  dearly  love 
free  diseassion,  I  as  deariy  love  that  it  be  carmd  on  upon  some 
principle  of  immediate  atiiity.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  bei^g 
charged  with  partiality  or  prejadice,  but  there  are  someseJbjeels 
on  which  an  editor  should  be  a  little  despotieal,  or  he  may  soon 
cease  to  be  an  editor-^among  these  1  count  OO-OPERjLTiON 
or  MSNTAL  PLIGHT,  as  it  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  Owen,  or 
any  other  person,  propounding  a  new  structure  in  the  commeiw 
cial  regulations  of  society  :  MECHANICAL  FLYING,  or 
BoniLT  FLIGHT,  which  Will  uot  bear  discussion  or  even  propo- 
sition, which  will  ever  be  a  menthljKght^  until  it  be  put 
bodiiff  into  practice ;  and  PERPETUAL  MOTION,  which  wUl 
be  practicable,  when  material  identities  change  not  Thfom, 
with  others,  not  now  to  be  mentioned,  will  be,  for  the  present,  at 
least,  avoided  by  The  EniTom  ot  '^  Thji  Licw.*' 


COOPERATION. 

A  Rbplt  to  the  Letter  of  '*  A  Mechanic^  (see  Lion,  page  441), 
addressed  to  the  Author  of  an  Address  delivered  at  the  opening 
of  the  BniONGHAM  Cd-operativb  Soont^. 

Sir, — ^I  feel  proud  to  enter  into  the  field  of  controversy  vrith 
one,  who  declares  his  end  and  aim  to  be  to  discover  truth,  and 
to  unite  the  jarring  interests  of  society  in  one  eternal  bcmd  of 
peace  and  happiness,  and  who,  moreover,  behaves  in  so  conrte-  < 
ous  a  manner  to  bis  opponent  (if  opponent  I  may  be  called),  as 
liam  boubd  to  acknowledge  you  have  done  to  me.  I  must  ac- 
knowledge that  I  do  not  understand  yon  when  you  say  there  is 
another  party  endeavouring  to  promote  the  same  end  as  the  ad- 
vocates of  Go«opeTation,  though  by  very  different  means— per* 
hifM  you  vrill  explain. 
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i  tftke  for  gnuiled  (by  yoat  not  hxmag  roiiiiAed^ixHi  il)  tbH' 
yoQ  agrae  with  ne,  that ''  production''  it  linnted  by  "  deaalMl/' 
and  1  shall,  therefore,  not  stay  to  enfofoe  this  pout ;  the  onfy 
position  yon  emtrovert  i»,  that ''  competition"  limits  *'  demand/ 
Near  the  dose  of  your  letter  yon  say—''  Far  be  it  fkom  me  to 
o>iitend  that  there  is  no  particle  of  evil  mixed  np  with  competi- 
tion. I  am  no  speeml  pleader^  endeavooring  to  make  out  a  ^an^ 
Bible  case  without  regBtding  whether  the  weight  of  evidenee 
tneline  to  one  side  or  the  other:*  To  this,  I  respond  mid  say, 
tfaat  I  am  far  from  contending  that  fliere  is  no  particte  of  good 
mixed  ap  with  competition,  when  acting  in  some  peculiar  cir* 
camstances ;  and  you  mast  recollect  that  all  I  pretend  to  show 
ia  the  Address  in  question  is,  that,  ao  sacMy  at  preemU  estioto, 
competiUon  limits  production ;  and  i  will  now  proceed  to  show 
that  the  weight  of  evidence  tncAnes  to  the  eide  I  eofouee.  Yea 
Kern  to  attach  great  importance  to  the  proof  that  supernumerary 
labourers  are  produced  by  competition ;  for  yon  say  that,  until  I 
have  shown  lliis,  my  chai^  against  competition  remains  un^ 
proved.    I  ahall,  therefore,  proceed  to  explain  this. 

Labour,  it  will  be  admitted,  follows  the  general  law  of  all 
other  comnnodities,  and  is  dear  or  cheap  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  in  the  market,  and  owing  to  the  introduction  of  a  vaat 
mechanical  power  into  this  country  within  the  last  sixty  or  se* 
veoty  years,  the  value  of  manual  labour  has  been  severely  de« 
pressed.  We  virili  suppose  that  a  machine  is  invented  and 
worked,  which  is  equal  to  the  labour  of  1,000  men,  say  in  the 
cotton  or  woollen  trades:  now  this  machine  must,  undmrour 
Pfesent  absurd  arrangements,  have  one  or  other  of  these  eflbctih^ 
either  it  must  throw  1,000  men  out  of  employment  (this  is  sup- 
posiiig  the  consumption  to  be  the  same  as  before  the  machine 
was  invented) ;  or,  if  the  consumption  be  increased,  it  will  be  on 
account  of  the  article  being  rendered  cheaper ;  if  this  take  place> 
it  is  evident  that  the  trade  will  be  monopolised  by  the  individual 
holding  the  machine,*  unless  the  masters  in  the  same  branch  re- 
duce their  prices  also;  and,  markl  they  have  no  other  way  of 
doing  this  but  by  rediteing  the  wage^  of  labour  to  the  standard, 
or  nearly  so,  of  the  machinery.  The  demand  for  a  time  (per* 
haps  for  a  series  of  years)  may  possibly  be  so  great  as  to  employ 
the  msichines  and  the  labourers ;  but  to  this  excessive  demand 
there  will  be  a  limit,  for  the  expenditure  of  the  wages  of  labour 
is  the  only  steady  market  for  the  commodities  of  t^e  manufae- 
^tursr,  and  the  extent  of  this  market  is  always  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  vniges  paid  to  the  labourers.  Markets  are  simply 
the  natural  demand  of  the  population  for  food,  clothing,  lodg-' 
>Qg>  and  the  articles  of  conveniency  and  luxury ;  and  it  must  be 
>een  that,  if  the  wages  of  labour  are  decreased,  so  in  proporti«i 
will  there  be  a  re-action  on  the  markets.  I  suspect  that  yo« 
have  read  and  heard  enough  of  late  years  to  know  that  wagws 
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an  depranedinan ggtraotdinary  degree,  id  eoDMqoeiiee of  tbe 
gteat  redandancy  of  labour  in  the  market  The  real  ralne  of 
hQman  labour  is  simply  the  amount  it  can.  produce,  and  this  it 
greatly -augmented  by  every  improvement  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Yet,  inateMl  of  augmenting  the  toages  of  labour,  in  proportion  as 
these  discoveries  are  made,  eompeiitum  reduces  them ;  and  dis- 
trees  and  aetucU  starvation  in  the  midst  of  abundance  is  the 
natural  consequence. 

In  the  letter  to  which  I  am  replying,  you  say,  *'  while  we 
allow  thatif  a  labourer  were  to  demand  more  than  usual  for  his 
work,  be  would  be  thrown  out  of  employ  altogether  by  another 
offering  to  do  it  for  the  present  price ;  we  must  aho  al low  that,  if  an 
employer  were  to  require  his  labourers  to  work  for  less  than  the 
present  remuneration,  he  would  be  deprived  of  his  laboorers  by 
another  individual  offering  to  employ  them  at  the  price  now 
given/'  Now,  although  I  maintain  that  the  former  is  trae,  I 
deny  that  the  latter  is,  and  I  think  facts  will  bear  me  out.  It  is 
notorious  that  there  is  a  great  redundancy  of  labour  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  that  wages  have  been  reduced  in  almost  every  branch 
of  trade ;  there  never  has  been  any  permanent  rise  in  wages  on 
account  of  competition  between  capitalists  and  mttsters  for 
labourers;  on  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  considerable  redac- 
tion on  the  aggregate  of  wages  owing  to  the  competition  be- 
tween machinery  and  labourers,  between  the  labourers  them- 
selves, and  of  capital  against  labour. 

I  will  endeavour  to  explain  why  this  takes  place.  In  a  com- 
petition between  labourers  and  capitalists,  or  masters,  the  race 
is  fif  I  may  so  express  myself)  between  empty  bellies  and  full 
bellies.  The  labourers  may  be  enabled  to  hold  out  for  a  time  against 
their  employers,  but  eventually  they  must  give  up  the  contest. 
Why  ?  Because  they  are  dependant  on  labour  for  their  daily 
breed.  Of  1,000  portions  of  the  matter  of  wealth  the  first  100, 
suppose  are  necessary  to  repel  hunger  and  thirst,  and  support 
life.  The  uae  of  this  first  portion  (which  is  that  of  the  labourers) 
18  as  life  to  death :  the  value  is  the  greatest  of  all  human  values. 
What  is  the  effect  on  the  same  individual  of  the  application  of 
a  second  mass,  say  of  a  second  hundred  of  these  portions  of 
wealth  ?  Nothing  ecstatic,  no  change  as  from  life  to  death } 
simply,  the  addition  of  some  of  the  most  obvious  comforts  of- 
life  demanded  by  real  convenience.  The  effect  of  this  second 
hundred  in  intensity  of  enjoyment  is  so  infinitely  beneath  that 
produced  by  the  first  hundred,  as  to  be  incapable  of  any  compa«^ 
risen.  We  proceed,  however,  and  to  this  second  we  add  a  third 
hundred,  and  ask  what  is  the  effect  of  this  third  equal  supply  I 
Does  it  produce  an  equal  portion  of  happiness  with  either  of  the 
two  former?  With  the  first  it  admits  no  comparison ;  with  the 
second  of  very  little :  the  first  was  existence,  life  or  death^Mhe 
second  real  comforts ;  this  third  what  ?  im<iginary  comforts, 
such  as  the  opinions  and  customs  around  us  render  desirable. 
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Thus  it  will  be  leen  tfaatin  proportion  as  im  iiklif  idiNil  ftdvanoos 
in 'the  aocnmulation  of  these  several  masses  of  wealth,  so  be 
leoedes  from  the  neceMiy  and  inclination  of  exerting'  himself 
to  acquire  wealth.  The  capitalists,  or  employers,  knowing 
this,  and  knowing  also  that  the  labourers  will  be  compelled, 
sooner  or  later,  to  accept  almost  any  terms  they  may  offer,  are 
necessarily  triumphant  in  nearly  every  collision  that  takes  place 
between  the  two  classes.  If  a  proof  of  this,  were  wanting, 
I  might  refer  to  the  memorable  turn-out  of  the  -  Kidder- 
minster Weavers,  who,  after  twenty  weeks  of  severe  j^i- 
vations,  were  obliged,  when  at  the  starvation  point,  to  acoede 
to  the  terms  of  their  employers.  Observe,  1  do  not,  in  aU 
cases,  nor  even  in  a  nu^oriiy  of  cases,  attribute  blame  to  the 
capitalists  or  masters ;  when  once  a  reduction  is  made  in  the 
wages  of  labour  (which  always  occurs  where  machineiy  is  in- 
troduced) if  the  whole  of  the  masters  do  not  reduce  the  wages 
of  their  workmen,  they  lose  their  business.  1  think  for  the  rea- 
sons 1  have  iflready  given,  it  is  clear  that  the  "  weight  of  m- 
denee''  is  on  the  side  of  the  question  I  have  taken  up,  I  shall  ne- 
vertheless proceed  td  notice  your  other  positions. 

1  have  said  in  my  Address  that  '^  Such  of  the  labourers  as  are 
unable  to  obtain  employment,  will  ever  under  a  system  of  indi- 
vidual competition  have  the  effect  of  keeping  down  the^quantity 
of  wealth  obtained  by  the  mass  to  that  portion  which  is  sufficient 
to  support  life,  and  continue  their  race.  In  reply,  you  state  that 
"  It  would  be  more  conformable  to  your  notions  to  say,  that 
competition  tends  to  place  all  men  on  a  level,  making  allowance, 
as  far  as^ages  are  concerned,  for  the  strength,  sufferings,  skill, 
and  continuity  of  exertion,  &c.  required  in  different  employ- 
ments." Now,  Sir,  it  may  be  '*  more  conformable  to  your  no- 
tions'' to  say  so,  but  i  would  ask  are  your  notions  conformable 
Ufithfaetsl  2>oe«  competition  tend  to  give  the  best  wages  to 
those  whose  work  requires  strength,  sufferings,  skill,  and  con- 
tinuity of  exertion?  As  regards  strength,  ask  the  agricultural 
labourer  ?  Whose  wages  are  obliged  to  be  eked  out  by  paro- 
chial relief.  *As  regards  sufferings,  (among  other  trades,)  ask 
the  wretched. white-lead  manufacturer,  whose  work,  is  of  so 
revolting  a  nature  as  to  cripple  almost  every  nerve  in  his  body, 
ere  he  has  been  at  his  employment  many  months,  and  who,  to 
enable  him  to  work  at  all,  is  obliged  to  take  repeated  draughts 
of  poison,  in  the  shape  of  raw  spirits,  and  for  this  intense  suffer- 
ing, and  a  certain  premature  death,  obtains  no  more  than  a 
bare  livelihood  !  Then  as  regards  skill,  1  have  myself  been  ac^ 
quainted  with  two  or  three  clever  mechanics,  who,  after  years 
of  toil  and  incessant  application,  perhaps  to  some  beautiful  piece 
of  machinery,  calculated  to  supersede  manual  labour,  have  been 
obliged  to  part  with  it  for  a  mere  trifle,  which  has  not  compen- 
sated them  even  for  the  time  which  they  have  bestowed  upon  it, 
whilst  the  purchaser  has  in  all  probability  reaped  an  ipdepend^ 
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«pey  by  iU  applieation.  One  inttancd  oecnn  to  me  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  which  is  to  the  point: — an  ingenions  man  in  the 
employ  of  a  celebrated  gan-manafaetarer  in  this  town,  some  yesn 
affo.inventeda  machine  to  make  achain— a  straight  piece  of  metal 
of  the  necessary  dimensions  was  pat  in  at  one  eml  of  the  machtnei 
and  it  came  oat  at  the  other  a  perfect  chain  cot  off  and  linked  op 
with  infinitely  greater  precision  and  aocoraey  than  ooold  be  ob- 
tained  by  hand ;  after  some  years  of  occasional  application,  the 
machine  was  completed,  and  his  master  made  many  paltry  at- 
tempts to  get  the.inTention  flx>m  the  poor  man ;  finding,  howeirer 
that  he  ooold  not  soceeed,  he  offered  him  a  very  small  sam» 
thinking  the  man's  necessities  woold  indoce  him  to  accept  it ;  be, 
however,  indignantly  reflised  the  offer,  aiftd  finding  he  was  ona- 
ble,  for  want  of  eapital,to  work  it  himself,  he  oltimately  destroyed 
it,  and  died  soon  after.  Thos  the  skill  of  the  mechanic  went 
onrewarded,  and  society  was  deprived  of  a  valoable  machine. 
We  now  come  to  **  continoity  of  exertion,  fatigoe/'  &e.  Ask 
the  wretched  weavers  and  spinners  in  all  parts  of  the  ooontiy, 
thoosands  of  whom  are  confined  in  a  close  factory,  where  the 
heat,  &c.  is  intolerable,  for  14,  16,  and  even  18  hours  per  day, 
with  only  an  intermission  of  aboot  an  boor  for  meals— ask  them, 
I  say,  if  they  are  paid  in  proportion  to  the  toil  and  fatigue  they 
undergo  i  Thoosands  are  wearing  ont  their  already  emaciated 
frames  by  this  unceasiog  application,  and  at  the  week's  end 
receive  6s.  and  7e.  as  their  reward. 

Yoo  ^  on  to  say,  **  Let  us  suppose,  that,  by  the  geneial 
competition  between  masters  and  workmen,  wages  are  settled 
at  a  certain  rate,  and  that  afterwazds,  by  an  inflox  of  additional 
labourers  into  the  market,  without  any  corresponding  increase  of 
employment,  waj^  shoold  fall ;  would  it  be  more  coirect  to 
say,  that  competition  caused  this  fall,  or  that  the  additional 
supply  of  laboorers  caused  it?" 

Undoubtedly,  in  such  a  case^  the  increased  supply  of  {aboorers 
woold  be  the  remote  Caose,  but  competition  woold  be  the  nn- 
mediaie  one,  for  the  new  labourers  woold  not  have  the  effect  of 
ledocing  wages  ontil  they  began  to  compete  with  those  already 
in  employ.  But  if  society  were  framed  in  a  natural  way,  I  deny 
that  such  a  case  would  ever  present  itself,  for  there  would  nato- 
rally  be  a  prc^rtionate  increase  of  employment  to  satisfy  the 
wants  and  necessities  of  the  increased  nomber  of  laboorers,  and 
onless  we  suppose  the  earth  to  be  so  fully  popolated  at  this  par- 
ticolar  period  as  not  to  admit  of  any  more  ooless  by  destroying  or 
enrtailing  the  comforts  of  those  already  in  existence,  these  ad- 
ditional laboorers  woold  be  enabled  to  live  comfortably  without, 
(by  competing  with  them,)  abridging  the  comforts  of  those  who 
have  a  prior  claim. 

**  Again  (say  yoo)  if  owing  to  an  addition  to  the  quantity 
of  employment  arising  from^the  large  profits  and  consequent 
savingsof  the  masters,  while  no  corresponding  increase  of  la- 
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iKMiren  is  at  hand,  wages  rise ;  is  it  not  inore  intelligible  to  attri- 
bute this  rise  of  wages  to  an  increase  of  employraenty  than  to 
eoMpetition  P  I  reply,  certahily;  but  it  is  a  case  that  seldom 
if  ever  occurs  in  any  of  our  principal  staple  manufactures.  I 
have  before  me  the  5th  report  of  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
Oonnons  appointed  in  1824,  to'examine  witnesses  on  the  subject 
of  machinery  and  artizans.  Mr.  Alexander  "Richmond;  a  mann- 
faetnrer^  residing  at  Glasgow  is  asked,  **  What  in  your  opinion 
prevents  the  rates  of  wages  from  rising  f'  His  reply  was,  ^One 
great  cause  is,  the  indifridMal  compeittion  between  the  masters, 
and  owing  to  the  Combination  Laws,  large  masses  of  men  can- 
not unite  to  keep  up  wages.  Masters  have  no  occasion  to  unite, 
but,  individually,  to  reduce  the  rate  of  wages.  Hence  in  every 
inatanee,  I  state  it  as  a  fact  that  will  be  found  to  apply  to  all  the 
largo  masses  in  the  country,  the  inevitable  and  invariable  conse- 
quence has  been  in  all  those  professions  consisting  of  large  bodies 
of  workmen,  the  price  of  labour  has  been  uniformly  reduced  to 
the  lowest  scale  that  would  afford  a  subsiaience,  a  merb  Bxrat- 
BNOS,  and  demoralization  has  been  found  to  keep  pace  with 
tbb  depression ;  one  thing  I  should  say  too  is,  that  the  reduction 
in  the  price  of  labour,  has  a  direei  tendency  to  nmiNiaH  the 
■oiiB  ooNauMPTioN,  tohieh  ie  by  -far  the  most  important.'^ 
When  I  state  that  wages  have  a  tendency  Qnder  the  influence  of 
competition  to  sink  to  that  portion  which  is  just  sufficient  to  sup- 
port life  and  continue  the  race.  Yon  ask, '  but  what  is  sufficient  V 
By  the  sentence  I  made  use  of,  I  meant,  that  every  t^ing  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  the  comforts  of  life,  will  be  denied  the  work- 
men^ and  for  proof  of  this,  I  may  refer  you  to  the  distressed 
ailaation  of  the  labourers,  both  in  agriculture  and  the  principal 
•branches  of  mann&ctures,  men  look  more  like  spectres  than 
human  beings.^' 

You  say,  "  I  c^  hardly  fail  to  perceive  that  it  is  the  tendency 
in  emr  species  to  increase  and  multiply,  and  not  competition  that 
lednces  us  to  this  portion,  and  all  I  shall  contend  for  is,  that  if  the 
increase  of  population  be  duly  regulated,  the  happiness  of  the 
whole  population  may  be  provided  for,  without  banishing  com- 
petHbn." 

Now  if  yon  mean  by  this  to  say,  that  there  is  actually  in  Great 
Britain  m  greater  population  than  the  land  with  all  the  combi- 
nations of  sdentific  power  will  support— 1  shall  know  how  to 
reply  to  you,  but  till  you  aeeert  that  whidi  you  at  presrat  only 
tnesmiale,  it  would  be  waste  of  time  in  me  to  attempt  to  refute 
it.  I  am  fully  prepared  to  show,  that  under  a  diflbrent  system 
Great  Britain  has  the  power  of  supporting  3  or  4  times  her  pre- 
sent number  of  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  far  greater  comfort  and 
faappmess  than  that  which  is  at  present  enjoyed  by  any  class  in 
the  empire. 

Yte  appear  to  be  one  of  those  persons  who  have  takm  up  the 
tlieory  of  Mr.  Maltfaus,  and  estimate  (to  quote  the  huDgnageof 
the  Mimnag  Joomal  of  the  !20lh  instant,)  ^'the  proMc  ifmiities 
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of  the  human  race,  i>y  the  powers  of  Mrs.  M'Swidey,  who  had 
four  husbands  io  28  years,  and  9  children  by  each.'*  Hence  it 
comes,  that  having  once  settled  the  possible  increase  of  mankind, 
Mr.  Senior  (a  late  writer  on  this  subject)  following*  Mr.  Hal- 
thus,  infers,  that  the  powers  of  increase  in  man  are  greater 
than  the  increase  of  potatoes,  black  cattle,  turnips,  or  water- 
cresses. 

Yon  say,  '*  competition  in  the  commercial  class  tends  to  bring 
abopt  uniformity  of  profits,  in  some  cases  it  raises,  in  otben  it 
lowers  profits.  When  the  profits  in  any  particular  line  are  re- 
duced below  the  ordinary  level,  competition  causes  capital  to 
quit  that  line  and  seek  investment  elsewhere ;  when,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  raised  in  any  particular  line  above  the  oidi- 
nary  level,  competition  causes  capital  to  flow  from  other  lines 
into  that  more  favoured  one.  Any  tradesman  who  might  find, 
that  after  making  a  fair  allowance  for  risk  and  labour  in  his  bosi- 
ness  he  did  not  obtain  the  ordinary  interest  for  his  money,  would, 
I  should  imagine,  turn  his  attention  to  some  more  profitable  trade, 
&c."  Now  sir,  you  have  not  attempted  to  shew  that  this  tbeoiy 
actually  takes  place.  I  grant  this  is  what  imght  (ander  even 
free  eampeiition)  to  take  place,  but  1  challenge  you  to  prove 
thatitcfoet  take  place.  For  instance,  many  cotton  maonfae- 
turers  finding  the  trade  fast  sinking  to  ruin,  and  thinking  the 
lUk  trade  was  likely  to  turn  oot  lucrative,  embarked  the  residue 
of  their  capital  in  this  boaness  ;  yet,  so  fiur  firan  ita  laiaiDg'  the 
profits  in  the  cotton  trade,  they  have  been  decreasing  ever  $mo^ 
tha.  time,  and  now  that  capital  is  embarked  in  the  silk  trade,  and 
it  is  found  to  a  great  extent  to  be  delusive,  what  is  taking  place  f 
The  workmen  are  literally  starving  for  want,  and  cannot  find  other 
employ,  whilst  as  far  as  regards  the  masters,  the  unprofitable  ma- 
nuracture  will  continue  just' as  lonff  as  the  capital  which  prodaees 
the  injurious  excess  takes  to  be  destroyed.  That  destruction  is 
progressive.  The  manufacturer  whose  capital  is  so  small,  that  the 
loss  upon  one  year  of  his  sales  annihilates  his  means  of  paying 
his  expenses,  necessarily  abandons  his  occupation  fiirst.  Those 
whose  capital  will  bear  the  losses  of  two,  three,  or  more  years, 
will  go  on  in  their  nsoal  course  hoping  every  year  for  an  im- 
provement by  an  enlaigemeni  of  the  market,  an  increase  of  the 
consumption,  an  addition  to  the  price  on  the  reduction  of  their 
expences,  and  if  none  of  them  occur  to  save  them,  their  respec- 
tive capitals  must  also  be  destroyed.  If  no  successon  appear  to 
continue  the  manufacture,  which  the  ruined  individuals  will  be 
compelled  to  relinquish,  the  destruction  of  each  of  them  is  a  step 
toward' the  remedy  (however  vretchedly,  ruinously,  and  unskil- 
fully obtained)  of  curtailing  the  extent  of  the  manufacture  and 
reducing  the  gross  amount  of  produce.  If  fresh  capitalists  make 
their  appearance,  the  remedy  as  it  is  called,  is  postponed,  until 
they  also  have  been  destroyed,  and  more  capital  will  probably 
be  subjected  to  the  same  remedied  and,  enriching  process !  But 
in  neither  case  and  I  entreat  that  this  great  tmth  may  not  be  for- 
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gotten — in  neither  case  is  the  capital  uoprofltaUy  employed, 
wiihdrawn,  Ktid  more  advantageously  directed.  In  both ,  or 
rather  in  alt  such  cases  successively,  the  capital  is  absolutely,  and 
for  ever  destroyed. 

1  cannot  help  here  stepping  a  little  out  of  the  way,  to  notice, 
what  would  be  the  course  pursued  in  such  a  case  by  communities 
formed  on  the  Co-operative  principle.  In  the  case  of  the  silk 
weavers,  it  is  obvious  they  would  attend  to  agriculture,  the  em- 
ployment being  more  profitable  than  of  their  own  depressed  manu* 
facture,  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  spade  being  more  easily 
acquired  than  in  that  of  the  tools  of  any  other  equally  profitable 
branch  of  industry.  The  additional  profit  thus  obtained,  from 
agriculture^  would  not  be  the  only  pecuniary  advantage  gained 
by  the  associations.  The  glut  in  the  markets  for  silk  having 
ceased  with  the  cessation  of  a  large  portion  of  the  supply,  the' 
value  of  the  industry  employed  in  the  manufacture  would  rapidly 
rise  to  the  level  of  that  employed  in  agriculture.  If  by  contract- 
ing the  supply  too  much  the  silk  weaver's  associations  raised  the 
valoeof  the  labour  in  their  manufacture  above  the  agricultural 
standard,  the  other  societies  would  immediately  begin  to  mann- 
factore  silk  for  their  own  consumption ;  and  perhaps,  also  as,  the 
case  might  require  for  sale,  and  would  thus  speedily  bring  back 
both  the  supply  and  the  value  of  the  labour  to  the  proper 
equilibrium. 

This  plain  and  obvious  principle,  which  already,  for  the  inte- 
rests of  every  description  of  persons,  ought  to  regulate  the  supply 
aod  the  value  of  all  commodities  whatever,  has  been  erroneously 
supposed  by  many  political  economists  actually  to  regulate  the 
supply  and  value  of  the  products  of  labour,  under  the  existing 
imperfect  arrangements  of  society  ;  1  hope,  however,  that  the 
slight  examination  of  facts  which  I  have  here  noticed,  will  satisfy 
you  of  the  fallacy  of  the  supposition ;  were  I  warranted  in  taking 
up  more  room,  in  the  paper  in  which  this  will  be  printed,  I  could 
occupy  some  pages  on  this  subject,  I  fear,  however,  that  I  shall-, 
as  it  is,  be  considered  prolix, and  I  shall  therefore  hasten  very 
briefly  to  notice  the  remainder  of  your  letter. 

After  making  some  further  extracts,  you  sa^,  ^'  upon  this  last 
class  (proprietors  of  money  and  houses)  no  particular  remarks  need 
be  made,  I  might  mention  one  circumstance,  which  in  treiiting 
these  three  classes  separately,  you  appear  to  have  overlooked ; 
and  that  is,  that  the  competition  of  the  commercial  class  in  sell- 
ing their  goods,  and  the  receivers  of  rent,  in  letting  their  houses, 
has  virtually  the  effect,  even  upon  your  own  principles,  of  raising 
the  wages  of  the  labouring  classes,  who  purchase  the  goods  and . 
occnpy  the  houses  of  those  two  classes."  This  I  grant,  is  to  a 
certain  extent  true  ;  but  these  two  last  classes  mind,  are  eompeU 
led  to  reduce  the  prices  of  their  commoditiea  on  account  of  the 
dietress  of  the  first,  or  labouring  class ^  of  all  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  or  of  its  branches  of  industry, 
the  labourers  are  by  far  the  most  numerous.  Can  a  nation, 
then,  or  any  branch  of  its  industry  be  said  to  be  prosperous,  unless 
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there  it,  not  only  a  profit  npon  the  capital  employed,  bikt,  aal^ 
the  laboarergy  tlutt  w,  the  greaier  number  of  the  persons  coQ'^ 
eerned>  are  in  a  sitoatien  ofeomfoft  and  secnri^  f  I  must  still 
say,  and  in  this  reply  I  hope  I  have  adduced  nirther  argnments 
toprove^that  **  competition  limits  prodaetion**  that  is,  competi'^ 
tion  nnder  its  present  form,  is  as  much  as  there  is  not  half  pro* 
dacedin  this  conntry,  that  might  be  produced  with  our 
present  powers  of  production,  for  thousands  of  ingenious  artizsns 
are  starving  in  idleness,  althouo^h  they  can  manufacture  the  veiy 
artidesi  for  the  want  of  which  they  endure  the  most  terrific 
•alTeriogfs,  and  abundance  of  which  is  even  now  manufactured  for 
QSO)  but  which,  owing  to  the  devastating  influence  of  competition 
in  reducing  their  wages  to  a  starving  pittance,  is  placed  far  above 
their  reach. 

I  am  glad  to  find  by  the  conclusion  of  your  letter,  that  you  sre 
not  an  enemy  to  Co-operation,  and  our  readers  will  have  to  deter- 
mine  whether  your  views  are  correct,  and  consequently,  whether 
this  be  an  infirm  prop  to  Co-operation  or  not  SufBce  it  to  say, 
OB  the  part  of  the  CoH-operative  principled,  that  as  far  as  human 
judgment  can  go,  there  is  eveiy  probability  of  their  succeeding, 
and  the  fact  of  the  competitive  principles  having  for  so  long  a  time, 
and  in  all  nations  of  the  earth  proved  so  destructive,  is  a  sufBcient 
plea  for  the  opposite  principles  to  be  tried.  Far  be  it  from  me, 
to  contend  that  a  very  great  change  for  the  better  could  not  take 
-place  even  nnder  the  present  system  of  society,  I  am  fahy  con- 
vinced H  could,  bat  the  seeds  of  disunion  would  still  be  seen 
among  mankind,  for,  the  interest  of  each  individual  is  placed,  in 
almoetevery  circumstance  and  situation  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  interests  of  other  individuals,  and  to  the  interests  of  society  at 
lam. 

We  have  in  the  present  day  abundance  of  knowledge  how  to 
prodnce  wealth  in  almost  any  quantities,  and  our  attention  shonid 
now  be  tamed  to  the  best  mode  of  distributing  it,  with  ai  view  to 
ihe  greatest  re^produetum,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  but  the  rapid 
advance  of  Co-operating  societies,  and  trading  union  will  quickly 
effect  this  desideratum,  and  that,  by  their  tienevolent  and  Godlike 
influence,  this  country  will  in  due  time  rise,  pboanix  like,  from 
the  ashes,  which  now  threaten  to  envelope  and  hide  her  glories 
'from  onr  gaze.^  W.  P  *  ♦  ♦ 

Anther  of  *  an  address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the 
Bimingham  Co-operative  Society." 

April  80,  ISM. 

P.  8.  Allow  me  to  recommend  yon  to  peruse  a  valuable  work, 
entitled '« An  Enquiry  into  the  Distribution  of  Wealth,  &c.,  by  W. 
Thompson.''  Published  by  Longman,  and  Co. 

*  Fe^  fan,  fyim,  how  fine  *.  This  last  sentaoee  destroys  ooe^s  opioioo  of 
fhe  writer's  sound  jadgment.— R.  C. 

Printed  tad  PabiUhed  by  Riohako  CAaui.1,  69,  FleelHitfe«t,  whsra  all 
€om«nleations,  post-iNdd,  or  fn9  of .txptnst,  are  raifutstod  to  bt  ltf«. 
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BAD    STATE    OF    THE    COUNTRY.     RIOTS    AND 

STARVATION  AT  MANCHESTER  AND 

SPITALFIELDS, 

EBfteJkND,  8eoUand«  and  Ireland,  have  a  miserable  popalation, 
miaerablein  the  ^ircamstanoe  o/ inefiScient  labour,  of  inefficient 
wages  of  labour,  of  iniproTident  and  of  superstitioas  habits.  All 
good  men,  with  or  without  religion,  desire  to  see  some  change  in 
thi»  state  of  things.  I,  for  my  part,  am  incessant  in  m^  assiiults 
-upon  their  superstition  and  their  improi^ident  habits,  which  I  hold 
to  be  the  OTeat  first  principle  of  domestic  reform,  or  of  beginning 
reform  at  home,  or  among  the  people  themselves,  without  whic^ 
xa  a  preliminary  or  collateral  preparation,  no  other  reform  will 
beilefit  them,  no  change  will  be  to  their  advantage.  1  am  chief 
in  tbe  advocacy  of  this  beneficial  change.  I  see  most  clearly, 
and  others  see  it ;  but  I  proclaim  it  clearly,  that  the  first  step  to 
<be  amendment  of  their  condition  must  be  in  the  self-reformation 
that  shall  remove  superstition,  remove  drunkenness,  and  prevent 
such  an  excess  of  children  as  proves  a  multiplication  of  difficulties 
and  misery,  in  numbers  to  be  provided  for,  and  in  labourers  whose 
labour  is  not  marketable,  not  wanted.  The  argument,  that 
greater  numbers  than  now  exist  can  go  to  the  soil  and  provide  for 
themselves,  is  allowed  ;  but  is  not  available,  until  the  monopoly 
of  the  soil  which  now  exists,  until  the  entire  system  and  privilege 
of  LANDLORDS  can  be  removed.  What  we  have  to  deal  with 
is  existing  evil :  and  the  talk  about  going  to  the  soil  for  support, 
is  to  talk  about  a  violent  revolution  that  may  produce  W6  know 
not  what  effects :  so  let  us  deal  with  causes  an4  effects  that  are 
knoWn,  tangible,  and  immediately  available,  since  we  cannot 
pi^oeeed  to  this  violent  revolution,  and  since  other  means,  and 
Uto^B  pafti<Su1arly  the  popular  meaniif  of  renouncing  the  supenti  I 

-       .  I    ■-*■■■    .  — ■  J  ■ .,  >  ■ 
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tion  of  the  coantry  may  render  it  uonecefisary.  Besides,  there  is 
no  disposition  in  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland  for  this  vie* 
lent  revolution.  There  is  not  yet  moral,  or  courage^  and  know- 
ledge enongh  among  them,  to  do  it  well,  nor  general  suffering 
enough  to  excite  them  to  begin  it ;  so  long  as  they  rob  baken' 
shops,  destroy  property,  throw  stones  at  constables,  and  ran 
away  at  the  sight  of  a  soldier  armed»  they  deserve  not  only  starvm* 
vation,  but  damnation  added  to  it.  They  are  cowards,  thieves, 
and  rascals,  who  so  act.  I  grant  that  hunger  is  not  to  be  rea- 
soned with,  it  is  not  to  be  told  to  be  quiet  i^  patient ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  destruction  of  silks,  calicoes,  and  ma- 
chinery. It  is  not  to  be  sympathised  with,  when  it  proceeds  to 
excesses  of  this  kind.  Rather  let  the  hungry  numbers  present 
themselves  to  the  magistrates  of  the  district,  and  ask  from  those 
magistrates  the  rations  that  an  army  would  require,  and  subsist 
ence  in  the  same  way.  Let  every  inhabitant  be  assessed  in  equal 
proportion  until  the  state  of  thin^^  is  mended.  Such  is  the  law 
of  this  country.  I  copy  from  the  newspapers  the  following 
descriptions  of  the  country  :— 

"  New  Lanark,  April  29. 

"  I  have  seen  no  labouring  population  which  bears  so  few 
marks  of  suffering  as  that  of  this  extraordinary  and  beautiful 
village,  placed  as  it  is  between  the  most  magnificent  scenery  that 
can  be  figured  or  fancied,  and  which  has  g^ven  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott  the  materials  of  some  of  the  roost  striking  passages  of  his 
marvellous  works.  The  Falls  of  the  Clyde  have  been  for  ages 
topics  of  admiration,  and  the  factory  of  New  Lanark  is  placed 
between  the  two  most  magnificent  of  the  Falls — viz..  Stone- 
byres  and  Corra  Linn.  In  both  instances  the  water  is  broken  io 
its  fall  over  the  cataract.  Stonebyres  is  on  the  Glasgow  road, 
hidden  from  the  eye ;  but  the  ear  is  directed  by  its  roar,  and 
glorious  and  precipitate  is  its  dashing  down,  the  height  being 
about  90  feet.  But  Corra  Linn  seemed  more  interesting  to  me ; 
for  the  rocks  around  it  are  higher,  the  scenery  more  wooded,  and 
the  everlasting  rainbows,  with  which  the  sparkling  of  the  foam- 
drops  accompany  the  tossing  of  the  waters,  are  eminently 
ornamental;  while  the  daws,  whirling  round  and, round  in  the 
higher  regions  of  the  ravines  and  dells,  add  a  new  and  solemn 
character  to  the  whole. 

**  New  Lanark,  it  is  known,  has  wholly  passed  away  from  the 
management  of  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Owen,  who  owed  so  much 
of  his  fame  to  the  picture  of  happiness  presented  by  the  labouring 
population  of  his  manufactory.  Mr.  Owen  is  said  to  be  pursuing 
schemes,  in  other  lands,  more  distinguished  for  benevolence  than 
wisdom ;  taking  in  hand  materials  somewhat  less  manageable 
and  malleable  than  the  industrious  population  of  the  Lowlands 
All  who  know  Robert  Owen  know  that  he  always  proposes  to 
do  good ;  but  his  best  friends  fear  that  his  sanguine  and  excited 
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t%apenmeni  will  leave,  him,  io  the  end,  deprived  of  those  meant 
of  inllaence,  without  which  ^ood  talents  and  good  atfectioof 
reckon  for  little  in  a  country  like  this.  It  is  ardently  to  be 
boped  that  Robert  Owen  will  never  learn  from  sad  experience 
that  to  be  poor  is  to  be  helpless;  and  that  no  sagacity,  wielded 
by  the  unopolenty  is  accounted  for  much  when  weighed  against 
the  idlest  opinions  and  sinister  interests  of  the  wed  thy.  He 
who  can  drive  about  bis  carriage,  and  meet  the  Aristocracy  on 
terms  of  equality^  has  a  chance  of  influencing  them  ;.  but  the  man 
who  has  nothing  better  than  a  cold  word  of  wisdom  may  dance 
attendance  long.  The  porter  at  the  gate  will  soon  teach  him  he 
is  bat  an  intruder. 

"  New  Lanark  is  not^  nor  has  it  ever  been,  as  has  been  some* 
times  supposed,  a  co-operative  society.  It  was  an  experiment 
to  associate  more  intimately  the  interests  of  the  master  with  the 
happiness  of  the  labourer,  by  combining  in  the  same  establish- 
ment all  the  elements  of  social  existence.  The  factory  does  not 
pay  its  servants  in  goods,  but  it  has  its  own  stores  ;  and,  though 
no  compulsion  is  employed,  yet,  as  the  prices  are  somewhat 
lower  than  in  ordinary  shops,  the  labourers  have  every  motive  to 
purchase  them.  Medical  attendance  and  religious  instruction  are 
sbo  provided  at  the  expence  of  the  concern ;  but  the  roost 
interABting  pact  of  the  social  machinery  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  labourers.  One  of  the  earliest 
iaiant  schools  was  that  of  Aew  Lanark.  From  the  age  of  two 
or  thiee  the  children  are  taken  charge  of,  and  the  business  of 
edocataoD  begins*  They  are  afterwanls  transferred  to  the  more 
advanced  aahools.  No  sight  can  be  more  delightful  than  that 
of  the  singing  and  dancipg  classes  at  the  break  of  day.  Sweeter 
notes  I  never  heard — more  graceful  movements  I  never  saw.  The 
blending  of  many  voices*^the  voices  of  children— ^ach  attuned 
harmomoasly,  is,  I  own,  more  soothing  to  my  senses  than  any 
woodland  songs ;  and  to  see  young  people  clad  in  coarse  gar- 
ments, and  unshod,  bowing  to  one  another  with  all  the  courtesy 
of  the  most  polished  society,  and  leading  about  their  partners 
with  the  gentleness  of  good  breeding,  seems  a  guarantee  that  in 
Aiture  life  there  will  be  no  fierceness,  no  brutality,  in  their  inter- 
QOQrse  with  their  fellows  ;  and  methought  the  very  physiognomy 
tf  ti|e  inhabitants  of  New  Lanark  has  something  in  it  charac- 
Msli«  of  a  better  state  of  things  than  exists  elsewhere. 

**  ihm^  months  ago  the  Glasgow  newspapers  teemed  witk 
Attacks  ^pon  the  New  Lanark  establishment  on  account  of  a 
redaction  m  thj)  rate  of  wa^s  there.  The  newspapers  were  quite 
right  in  insertiiig  communications  emanating  from  the  labouring 
classes,  who  ought  always  to  be  encouraged  to  state  what  they 
deem  their  grievance^ ;  apfl  who,  in  this  neighbourhood,  at  least, 
have  abmuba^t  taleni^  to  miake  those  grievances  known.  I  hear, 
howevic,  tkat  of  thosf  whp  abandoned  the  mills  at  that  period, 
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with  the  hope  of  bettering  themselves,  the  greatest  nnnibef  have 
.feturoed ;  and  I  have  nowhere  seen  a  mannfacturing  pepnlatidn 
M>  fbll  of  health  and  of  seeming  enjoy  men  t^^^-and,  in  contrasting 
their  condition  with  that  of  the  Glasgow  weavers,  the  contrast 
has  appeared  more  striking  to  me.  In  the  interior  of  the  houses 
of  the  labourers  of  New  Lanark  I  found  less  neatness  and  order 
than  I  should  have  anticipated  from  the  exterior — ^and  generally, 
I  thinks  the  cottages  of  the  Scotch  people  are  for  less  cleanly, 
far  less  comfortable,  than  those  of  the  English.  But  one  circum- 
stance'^the  exclusion  of  new-comers— will  keep  the  New  Lanark 
population  in  a  happier  state  than  that  of  Glasgow,  where  the 
terrible  migrations  of  the  Irish  sink  the  whole  character  of  the 
labouring  poor.  Wages  fall  lower  and  lower*— the  moral  tone 
is  deteriorated — civilization  takes  a  backward  step,  and  vice  and 
misery  obtain  more  and  more  predominance.  In  Glasgow  alone, 
I  am  told,  there  are  40,000  Irish  settlers.  How  can  any  popu- 
lation resist  such  an  influx  of  strangers,  who  come  offering  their 
services  on  lower  terras,  and  supplanting  a  more  intelligent  by  a 
less  intelligent  race  of  competitors  f  These  very  settlers  are 
overtaken  by  misery  in  their  turn,  and  find  their  place  of  retreat 
in  the  Bridewell.  Some  of  the  prisoners  there  confessed  to  me 
that  they  bad  committed  thefts  for  the  purpose  of  being  received 
into  prison.  What  is  a  poor  Irish  child  to  do,  whose  parents 
either  die  or  abandon  him,  or  who  has  no  friends  or  acquaintance 
to  save  him  from  starvation  ?  Among  the  prisoners  I  found  two 
brothers  in  separate  and  remote  cells.  The  elder  apologised  for 
the  youE^r  by  asking  **  what  his  little  brother  eonld  do,  without 
any  father  or  mother  V*  What  indeed  I  But  this  is  only  one  of 
the  more  remote  contingent  evils.  The  migration  of  Irish 
paupers  is  eating  into  the  vitals  of  Great  Britain's  prosperity,  and 
bringing  down  vrith  an  awfully  rapid  influence  our  population  to 
a  condition  little  better  than  theirs.  The  <ioestion  must  be 
seriously  met.  It  is  a  difllcult  one  to-day— but  it  will  be  a  more 
difficult  one  to-morrow.  The  man  will  be  a  great  benefactor  to 
both  countries  who  shall  legislate  wisely  respecting  it" 

"  Glasgow,  April  30. 
**  An  opinion  is  very  prevalwit  that  the  Scotch,  of  the  lower 
classes,  are  better  educated  than  the  English.  I  do  not  think  this 
is  the  Ikct  in  the  manufacturing  towns  with  which  1  am  acquaintect 
A  great  proportion  can  read,  but  of  these  again  a  great  propor- 
tion cannot  write.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  labouring 
classes  are  deteriorating,  and  that  their  sufferings  are  beginning  to 
produce  the  worst  effect  of  all,  which  is  their  moral  degradation. 
The  wages  of  the  weavers  are  whoHy  insufficient  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  chilflren,  and  will  hardly  provide  for"  the  barest  sup- 
port of  their  families  ;  and  the  head  cannot  be  stored  till  the 
beiry  is  mied.  The  practice  of  the  weavers  hefe,  itielf  growing 
€(«t  eC  their  distress,  is  very  pemioious,  and  is  quite  sure  to  tiuow 
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m  Mpply  of  labour ,iiilo  tbe  naiket  twt  bdyond  the  dekmynd*     It  it 
tbe  cuatom  for  the  appteotiee  to  give  half  hit  earniaga  to  his 
maater ;  so  the  Mreaver  takes  aDDonber  of  yoaug  hands  into  his 
«emce»  all  of  whom  beoome  ere  long  competitors,  and  the  eom* 
petition  again  lowers  wages.  Again,  not  being  able  to  exist  upon 
Ut  own  earnings,  which  are  perhaps  6s.  or  as.  a  week,  the  weaver 
takes  tbiee  or  four  apprentiees,  who  can  perhaps  get  4s.  per  week 
eaob,  and  in  this  way  manages  to  live  ;  bat  in  the  mean  time  the 
weaving  labourers  increase  in  geometrical  proportion,  and  suftor* 
iog  must  increase  with  it     In  the  other  department  of  labour 
there  is  little  distress,  the  supply  being  more  regularly  adapted  to 
the  demand  ;    but  among  the  weavers  the  distress  is  extreme. 
The  trade  of  weaving,  too,  is  so  easily  learned,  that  weavers  are 
ereatad  in  aoy  numbers  whenever  there  is  a  momentary  impulse 
given  to  trade,  and  then  the  revulsion  comes,  and  they  are  left 
destitute.    It  would  be  a  most  advantageous  arrangement,  and  Is 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
well-being  and  well  doing  of  the  poor,  to  see  that  they  are 
taogrht,  are  instructed,  in  more  than  off  mechanical  art ;   so  that, 
when  any  particular  portion  of  the  field  of  labour  ia  over-crowded, 
they  might  be  able  to  migrate  to  another.     Our  artisans  are 
taught  lar  too  little,  and  were  the  years  of  apprenticeship  pro- 
perly spent,  a  poor  man  might  have  many,  instead  of  one  solitary 
means  of  support.    If  this  one  fail  him,  there  is  hopeless  misery, 
parish  pay,  the  workhouse  or  the  gaol.     Aptitude,  there  is  in 
abttudanee;  ofallthe  labouring  population  of  England,  perhaps 
the  weavers  are  the  most  intelligent.    Their  habitual  toil  is  not  a 
isentsl  QCGiipation,  and  being  wholly  sedentary,  their  minds 
wander  to  other  matters,  and  become  unusually  vigorous  by  daily 
exeroise.    From  all  I  could  learn,  the  distress  of  Spitaifields  is 
very  trifling,  compared  to  that  of  the  Glasgow  weavers,  among 
whom  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  that  they  are  not  listened 
to  in  consequence  of  their  remoteness,  and  wholfy  unrepresented 
state.      '  The  Spitaifields  people,'    they  say,   '  are  just  in  the 
eye  of  Government ;  they  can  tell  their  own  sad  story;    but  ve, 
what  can  we  do  I    Who   thinks   about  us  ? .    Who    visits    us  ? 
What  deputation  from  us  can  reach  a  Minister's  anti-chamber?' 
/'  But  here,  as  in  England,a  bread-tax  storm  is  gathering,  which 
the  Government  would  do  well  to  avert.      The  landed  Aristo- 
cracy must  be  short-sighted  indeed  if  they  think  they  can  pre- 
senre  the  present  system  of  Corn  Laws.     A  million  of  armed  men 
will  not  preserve  it.    It  is  a  sharp  iron,  which  enters  the  soul  of 
every  intelligent  labourer  in  the  country.     He  knows  that  every 
ihilling  which  goes  into  the  pocket  of  the  land-owner,  from  high 
prices,  is  a  shilling  taken  from  himself :  it  is  a  refnsal  to  let  him 
Mil  a  shillingVworth  of  labour  to  the  foreign  coin-grower.    It  is 
^ttation  in  its  very  worst  form ;  and  he  has  learned  to  tear  asunder 
the  trumpery  fallacies,  by  which,  under  the  plausible  titlea  ef 
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*  agricaltural  protection/  *  interests  of  coltivators/  tic*,  ocmatij 
gentlemen  have  managed  to  veil  their  own  selfishness.  A  cry  will 
go  forth  ere  long,  loader  than  any  that  has  heen  heard.  Address* 
es  are  circulating  among  the  artizans — ^pithy  in  their  composi- 
tion— ^irresistible  in  their  reasonings — urging  them  above  all 
things  to  combine-^to  avoid  all  excess — to  imitate  the  example 
of  the  Irish  Catholics — and  to  take  courage  from  the  declaration 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  he  cannot  put  down  opinion  ;— 
and  opinion,  in  this  particular,  will  be  le-echoed  by  every  class 
but  that  which,  though  predominant  in  Parliament,  hoMs  do 
strong  influence  on  the  public  mind.  Would  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington be  the  greatest  of  public  benefactors  f  Let  him  establish 
orMlvance  gradually  towards  the  establishment  of  a  free  trade  in 
the  primary  necessary  of  life.  1  do  not  think  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  artizans  have  taken  much  part  in  the  discussion  of  the 
Catholic  claims.  They  have  clahns,  and  a  cause  of  their  own, 
far  dearer  to  them.  Most  of  the  heads  of  those  little  parties  or 
labouring  politicians  whom  I  have  seen— and  they  have  been 
many— -have  told  me  they  were  wearied  and  worn  out  with  ihe 
Catholic  discussions,  and  cared  little  about  the  question,  wUeh 
they  generally  thought  was  a  mere  tub  with  which  the  two 
great  Whig  and  Tory  whales  of  the  State  were  playing,  and  in 
whose  settlement  the  people  had  little  concern.  The  labouring 
population  of  England  look  with  the  utmost  distrust  upon  our 
public  men.  Hume  and  one  or  two  more,  they  say,  they  believe 
to  be  honest ;  but  of  the  lawyers  they  speak  with  indifference  or 
disgust.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  has  lost  their  coofldence,  and  they 
talk  ofHobhouseas  a  'pert  pretender.'  They  laugh  at  the 
defeated  Ultra  Tories,  and  at  their  advocacy  of  reform.  The 
Government  has,  on  the  whole,  more  of  their  good  opinion  than 
any  Government  has  had  for  20  years.  1  am  not  discussing  whe- 
ther they  are  right  or  wrong,  but  furnishing  you  with  facts  col- 
lected by  long  observation,  and  with  many  advantages  in  collect- 
ing them." 

"  Manchester,  May  4. 
'*  On  Monday  morning,  a  meeting  of  weavers,  and  others  of 
those  who  are  at  present  out  of  work,  was  held  in  St  Geor^'s 
Field.  About  half-past  ten  o'clock,  or  a  little  after,  the  meeting 
broke  up,  and  part  of  them  proceeded  to  a  hand-loom  factory  in 
Union-street,  the  property  of  Mr.  Guest,  who,  it  was  said,  had  got 
into  his  factory  some  knobsticks  at  very  reduced  wages.  On  ifaeir 
way  to  this  factory,  the  mob  was,  of  course,  joined  by  a  great 
many  idle  people  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  and  by  the  time  they 
arrived  there  consisted  of  perhaps  two  thousand  persons.  By 
threatening  language,  and  breaking  a  few  windows,  they  SQC- 
ceeded  in  compelling  the  knobsticks  to  turn  out ;  and  then,  with- 
out doing  any  very  considerable  damage  to  the  factory,  they  left 
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it,  and  proceeded  to  a  small  factory  in  Matber-atreet,  occupied  by 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Twiss,  who,  it  seems,  had  also  been 
an  object  for   their  vengeance,   by  employing  knobsticks,  and 
paying  low  wages.    Here  they  turned  out  the  work  people, 
broke  the  looms  to  pieces,  and  took  out  nearly  all  the  webs  in 
them  ;  tore  the  webs  in  pieces,  and  trampled  them  in  the  mud. 
Having  finished  the  work  of  destruction  there,  they  next  pro- 
ceeded to  the  hand-loom  factory  of  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Michael 
Harbottle,  in  Pollard-street.     There  they  commenced  as  before, 
by  breaking  the  windows  and  turning  the  work-people  out.    The 
first  stones  were  thrown  through  the  back  part  of  the  factory  ; 
and  the  work-people,  men,  women,  and  children,  made  their 
escape  by  leaping  from  the  top  of  a  wail,  ten  or  eleven  feet  high, 
the  doors  being  kept  closed  to  exclude  the  rioters.    None  of  the 
knobsticks  were  in  any  way  ill  used  by  the  rioters ;    but  on  the 
contrary,  many  of  them  were  very  active  in  assisting  them  to  get 
down  from  the  wall,  so  that  we   believe  all  of  them  escaped 
unhurt.    The  rioters,  then,  having  effected  an  entrance,  commen- 
ced destroying  the  looms,  and  trampling  under  foot  the  webs, 
as  they  had  done  at  the  former  place.    Having  destroyed  forty- 
six  looms  entirely,  and  damaged  others,  they  again  returned  tp 
Mr.  Guest's  factory    in  Union-street,  and   committed    similar 
violence,  coolly  taking  out  the  looms  and  the  webs,  breaking  the 
looms  to  pieces,  and  throwing  all  into  the  canal,  which  is  only 
the  breadth  of  the  street  from  the  factory.      The  rioters  had  now 
been  at  work  for  two  hours,  and  were  just  finishing  with  Mr. 
Guest's  factory,  when  the  police  made  their  appearance.     This 
force  was  very  soon  disposed  of.    The  police  finding  themselves 
unable  to  make  head  against  so  many,  prudently  took  to  their 
heels;  and,  though  pursued  by  the  mob,  they  contrived  to  lay 
hold  of  two  men,  who  were  pointed  out  to  them  as  having  been 
seen  throwing  stones  at  the  factory  windows.  The  mob  were  in  the 
mean  time,  taking  advantage  of  their  victory;  and,  while  a  part 
pursued  the  constables,  another  part  proceeded  to  the  factory  of 
Messrs.  Parkers^  in  Ludgate-street,  St.  George's-road,  who  were 
also  paying  low  wagesf.      The  door  was  burst  in,  the  looms  and 
webs  were  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  others.     This 
method  being,  however,  a  somewhat  slow   process,  and  several 
alarms  having  been  given  that  the  military  were  coming,  ^the 
factory  was  set  fire  to  in  several  places.     The  building  was  about 
40  yards  long,  about  20  wide,  and  seven  stories  ^igh.     There 
was  a  brisk  breeze  ;  and  as  all  the  windows  in  the  undermost 
floor  were  completely  knocked  in,  frames  and  all,  the  fire  spread 
most  rapidly,  and  in  little  more  than  half  an  hour  it  was  all  one 
tremendous  blaze.     The  blaze  from  the  one  window  joined  the 
blaze  from   the  window  above  it,  so  that  the  whole  was  one 
immense  mass  of  fire.    The  houses  in  the  streets  on  three  sides  of 
the  factory  were  set  fire  to  by  the  heat;  some  of  these  were  at 
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LENT,  THE  PASSION  WEEK,  AN1>  EASTER. 

{From  a  Correttpondeni.) 
Among  the  innafiierable  evidences  which  meet  the  reader  and 
inquirer,  in  all  directions,  in  demonstration,  as  far  as  historical 
&cts  admit  of  demonstration,  that  Christianity  had  no  such  origin 
as  that  generally  assumed,  the  observance  of  Lent,  and  its  oon* 
eluding  week,  the  passion  wb£K,  is  strikingly  conclosive. 
'  Where  is  there  any  ground,  or  decent  pretext  in  any  part  of 
the  Evangelical  stoi^  for  the  observance  of  Lent,  and  the  melan- 
choly finale  of  the  Pasiion  Week  1  Christ's  miraculous  fast  of 
forty  days  in  the  wilderness,  could  never  have  been  proposed  as 
a  particular  matter  of  commemoration  ;  no  statement,  or  vestige 
of  history,  either  sacred  or  apocryphal,  indicates  the  time  of  the 
year  when  the  tragedy  of  Calvary  was  supposed  to  have  been 
enacted.  But  the  Pagan  festival  of  the  Adania,  as  celebrated  at 
Byblis,  in  Phcsnicia,  was  fixed  at  or  about  the  vernal  equinox, 
when  the  Nile  and  the  Ganges  conferred  the  Messings  of  their 
annual  inundations  on  the  countries  through  which  they  flowed ; 
and  a  very  natural  propriety  indicated  the  decency  of  fasting,  or 
abstaining  in  a  considerable  degree  from  the  usual  quantity  of 
food,  during  the  term  or  expectation  of  those  five  or  six  weeks, 
pending  which,  a  superstitious  veneration  might  apprehend  the 
rising  of  the  stream  to  its  proper  level  to  be  a  matter  of  uncet^ 
tainty.  The  name  of  Easter  is  derived  from  the  Goddess  Eaaire, 
worshipped  by  our  Teutonic  ancestors.  It  has  no  countenance  in 
any  of  our  four  gospels ;  and  be  it  observed,  that  the  goddess 
Eastre,  like  all  the  rest  of  them, "  wcui  crucified,  dead  and  bu- 
ried ;  descended  into  hell^ihe  third  day  ro»e  again  fr^m  thedead. 
She  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sittethat  the  right  hand  ofGed, 
the  Father  Almighty,  from  whence  she  shall  come  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead" — See  Mr. Taylor's  Diegesis,  under  the 
article,  Adonis. 


MANIA    OF    RELIGION,    PHRENOLOGICALLY 
INDICATED. 

The  head  and  face  form  the  index  of  this  maniacal  state.  Its 
higher  degrees  are  indicated  by  a  conical  form  of  the  head,  in 
which  the  cone  shall  be  most  upright,  gradually  and  regularly 
basing  itself  anteriorly,  laterally,  and  posteriorly.  1  have  not 
seen  Jonathan  Martin,  nor  any  thing  that  deserves  to  be  called  a 
portrait  of  him  ;  but  1  will  stake  my  judgment  in  this  case  upon^ 
his  head  answering  to  my  description.  J  f  this  conical  'form  of 
the  head  presents  itself  by  an  anterior  or  frontal  inclination,  it 
represents  talent  or  genius  without  energy  or  application.  If  its 
inclination  be  posteriorly,  rising  behind  the  ear,  it  represents 
firmness,  obstinacy,  energy,  and, corresponding  faculties,  generally 
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thlscliievolis/ without  intellect  It  represents  fool-haidincM, 
brate  courage,  and  an  absence  of  all  the  intellectual  and  just  fa- 
culties. If  combined  with  lateral  projection  or  flattened  top,  it 
adds  to  that  disposition  cunning  that  defeats  its  own  ends,  miser- 
hness,  theft,  and  a  general  passion  for  acquisition  of  property, 
with  pugnacity  and  cruelty.  Such  is  the  cranial  geometry  of  the 
human  character. 

With  the  phrenologists  I  entirely  agree,  that  the  figure  of 
the   head  indicates  the  faculties  and  dispositions;   but    witli 
the  advocates  of  education,  I  also  agree,  that  character,  where 
there   is   education,    depends   upon   that   ^ncation.     Where 
there  is  no  previous  disposition  for  religion,  a  religious  educa- 
tion and  application,  the  religfious  absorption  of  other  men- 
tal powers  will  work  out  the  conical  form  of  the  head  jast 
mentioned:  and  so  in  every  other  case,  particular  application 
or  education  will  work  out  the  figure  of  the  head  and  the  cha- 
racter that  it  required.    The  labour  and  application  must  be 
greater  with  some  than  with  others,  and  this  defines  what  is 
Aeant  when  we  speak  of  the  efforts  or  asristance  of  nature.    If 
any  one  has  known  Jonathan  Martin,  through  many  years,  he  or 
she  might  have  marked  a  gradual  rising  of  the  head,  or  the  coni- 
cal form  of  the  head.    During  my  six  years'  confinement  in 
Dorchester  Gaol,  my  cranial  developements  were  a  junction  of 
the  intellectual  and  the  firm  or  obstinate,  and  no  degree  of  im- 
jmsonment  would  have  subdued  me.    The  Rev.  Robert  Taylor, 
in  his  single  year's    imprisonment,    received    a    considerable 
improvement  in  the  intellectual  department  of  his  head,  biit  none, 
rather  an  abatement,   in  the  organ  of  firmness  or  obstinacy. 
This  latter  organ  will,  with  him,  improve  better  by  being  at 
liberty,  and  by  not  being  persecuted.    Severe  persecution  would 
have  subdued  it.    When  my,'  head  was  vMogniio  examined  by 
Mr.  Deville,in  1826,  he  gave  me  credit  for  being  a  religious  cha- 
racter ;  but  though  he  was  in  error,  as  he  is  constantly  in  error^ 
by  the  manner  and  in  the  way  in  which  he  uses  the  word  religion 
as  connected  with  phrenology,  still  there  is  such  a  phrenological 
indication  of  religion  as  I  have  stated.    It  is  entirely  a  blank  in 
my  head.  The  organs  of  intellect  and  firmness  have  made  a  valley 
of  the  religious  department.    This  is  very  distinctly  seen  in  com- 
paHng  a  miniature  taken  in  1819,  with  a  portrait  taken  in  1828, 
or  the  present  head.    Ten  years  ago  mine  was  the  head  of  a  sim- 
pleton compared  with  what  it  is  at  present,  and  I  find  too  that 
my  actions  were  and  are  correspondent    It  is  upon  this  principle^ 
tliat  I  should  not  despair*  of  correcting  any  head,  if  that  head 
would  put  itself  under  the  proper  course  of  education.    Though 
there  will  naturally  remain  different  degrees  of  genius,  yet  a 
head  may  be  made  mathematical,  musical,  poetical,  mechanical, 
philosophical,  moral,  or  religious,  as'may  be  desired     It  is  on  the 
point  of  education,  operating  upon  the  general  weakness  and 
contemptibility  of  the  human  character,  that  religious  people 
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have  the  adraDta^e  of  U8»  lotdels.  Qaickly  to  make  a  man  an 
Inlldely  there  must  be  a  correspoii^iDff  organizatiop.  There  must 
be  some  intellect,  sagracity,  and  firmness,  preyiomly  prepaied* 
Bat  notwithstandiogp  this,  1  will  undertake  to  make  any  man  a 
most  conscieDtioQSy  firm,  and  honest  Infidelj  who  will  place  him- 
self nnc^er  my  tuition.  And  on  tbif  eroand,  I  pledge  myself,  if 
Eermitted,  to  cure  the  insanity  of  Jonathan  Martin.  My  own 
ead  has  yet  need  of  much  improvement;  but  few  will  be  found 
to  be  much  nearer  perfection  than  mine.  I  know  there  are  some. 
The  science  of  phrenology  is  yet  in  the  bands  of  very  incompe- 
tent and  improper  men.  To  make  it  what  it  is  to  be  made,  it 
must  be  taken  up  by  the  Infidel,  and  I  will  undertake  to.  com- 
mence a  series  of  lectures  upon  it  at  the  first  opportunity  that 
presents  itself.    Its  high  moral  importance,  of  wbicli  I  have  here 

Siven  some  indications,  have  never  been  developed*  and  are  not 
kely  to  be  developed  by  the  present  organs  of  the  soii^nce.  U 
is  an  Infidel  science,  entirely  Infidel.  Showing  that  the  cha- 
racter of  man  or  tb^  animal  generallyi  depends  upon  his  physical 
Structure,  all  idea  of  moral  agency  or  influence  produced  by 
moral  deity  is  set  aside.  An  eminent  surgeon  fiist  drew  my  at- 
tention to  the  science,  on  its  first  reception  in  England,  aa  the 
best  developement  of  mental  science  and  its  phenomena  that  has 
yet  been  made.  I  seized  the  thing,  as  if  by  intuition,  felt  tJbat  it 
was  purely  and  strictly  Infidel,  and  have  waited  to  lei  others 
give  it  a  currency,  that  I  may  take  it  up  at  a  proper  time  and 
make  the  most  of  it  for  the  cause  of  Infidelity.  Thai  time  is  now 
come.  The  objections  made  to  it  by  the  Reforming  Optimist^  w 
the  present  number,  excepting  in  the  reporter's  error  es  to  reli- 
gion, I  know  to  be  futile,  and  that  his  general  character^  injus- 
tice and  designed  cruelty  excepted,  is  fairly  drawn  by  the 
phrenologist.  The  only  apology  or  consolation  I  have  to  ofler 
him  is,  that  he  may,  if  be  pleaties,  improve  himself,  where  im- 
iprovement  is  required ;  and  in  this  consists  the  great  moral  bene* 
fit  to  be  derived  from  this  science*  U  teaches  how  and  on  what 
ground  we  can  enlarge  our  disposition  to  give  our  neighbour 
credit  for  good  motives  in  actions  that  might  not  otherwise  or  not 
at  all  be  pleasant  to  us*  It  teaches  us  how  to  pity  the  individual, 
who  is  guilty  of  excesses  of  any  kind,  by  seeing  the  fault  not  in 
the  moral,  but  in  the  physical  structure  of  the  man.  And  if  any 
science  can  teach  a  man  to  love  or  pity  bis  enemy,  this  and  this 
only  is  the  science.    The  Christian  religion  has  not  done  it 

Richard  Carlile. 


ABOLITION  OF  THE  LAW  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH. 

Mr«  Cobbett  has  published  in  the  Morning  Heraid,  and  has 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Penison,  an  ex- 
cellently-drawn petition,  praying  the  House  of  Commons  to 
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abolish  by  law  this  Chareh,  more  particidarly  as  it  tegwdi 
Ireland.  This  is  one  of  the  oseful  acts  of  his  life,  in  wliieh  hd 
is  plain  and  decisive,  and  aims  openly  at  an  important  objdct. 
It  corresponds  well  with  his  letter  to  Lord  Tenterdeu^  and  it  a 
folio  wing;  up  of  the  best  part  of  his  History  of  the  Pkotestant 
Reformation. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  a  name  that  is  great ;  and  he  has 
■ow  credit  for  intending  greater  things  than  perhaps  he  has  y«t 
dreamt  of  <  A  rumour  is  afloat,  that  ha  is  aboat  to  begin  with  aa 
application  of  the  property  of  the  Church  to  the  necessities  of 
the  state.  The  mere  credit  for  the  intention  is  worth  a  trifle  and 
most  be  naturally  the  preliminary  to  a  ministerial  proposition  tif 
that  kind.  It  is  rumoured  too,  tnat  he  is  about  to  begin  at  the 
rig'ht  end,  or  with  the  Bishops.  The  Duke  is  embarked  on  the 
sea  of  reform,  and,  as  well  as  by  his  disposition,  he  is  placed 
uad^r  the  necessity  of  doing  great  things.  Long  life  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  to  the  King  that  keeps  hini  a  Minister. 

R.  C. 

"  THE  WORLD"  AT  FAULT. 

Thbb«  is  a  religious  newspaper  in  existencot  called  The  World  / 
perhaps  it  means  to  define  itself  to  be  the  religious  world,  or  the 
Proteatant  Worlds  or  the  Utile  sectarian  World.  A  paper  fit 
for  the  world,  it  certainly  is  not.  It  cannot  grapple  with  nor 
cotnitenance  an  Infidel,  and  there  is  now  in  reality  an  Infidel 
worlds  which  will  go  on  to  make  all  the  world  Infidel,  This 
World  refuses  the  advertisement  of  The  Dibgesis,  an  InAdel 
book,  that  proves,  past  all  attempts  at  refutation,  that  Christianity 
b  deduced  from  and  founded  upon  Pagan  fable.  So  that  this 
is  not  a  paper  for  the  world.  In  its  paper  of  this  week,  1  find  the 
following  paragraph  :->-* 

''  At  the  Meeting'  of  the  Christian  Instructi  on  Society,"  last 
night,  the  Rev.  R.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Carlile  presented  them- 
selvea  to  Uie  attention  of  the  assembly.  How  vain  are  imprison- 
ments, fines^  and  bonds,  when  employed  to  correct  opinions ! 
The  speeches  delivered  by  the  Rev.  J.  Burnett,  and  the  Rev. 
Jo&  Fletcher  en  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  are,  we  apprehend,  far 
more  likely  means  of  preventing  mischief  and  advancing  the 
inteiests  <^  truth,  than  bonds  and  imprisonments.  Far  as  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Carlile  may  have  gone  from  the  right 
path,  we  should  not  despair  of  doing  them  some  good,  if  they 
would  continue  their  attendance  on  such  meetings  as  these. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  excuse  for  their  interruption  of  the 
business  of  public  meetings,  which,  so  far  as  we  have  seen, 
produces  no  efiTeet  that  can  be  deemed  desirable  by  the  partial 
themselvear.  The  persons  who  attend  these  meetings  are,  for  the 
most  part,  siueh  as  have  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  Christianity,  ' 
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M  well  aft  a  conviction  of  its  tnith,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
led  away  by  abstract  Unoa,  or  either  soft  or  furious  words.'' 

Coming'  from  the  world  of  religious  mania,  this  paragraph 
may  be  called  moderate ;  but  it  has  not  a  particle  of  sense  or  in** 
stmction.  It  is  true,  that  we  were  there,  and  that  the  Rev. 
Robert  Taylor  intenupted  the  proceeding  of  the  meeting,  hy  one 
improper  and  one  veiy  proper  exclamation.  The  report  of  the 
•ocie^s  proceedings  stated  a  lie;  that  was  to  him  personal,  in 
styling*  him  an  unhappy  man ;  he  exclaimed,  ''  I  am  not  an  un- 
happy man.''  This  was  proper.  His  first  exclamation,  which  1 
deemed  improper,  was  an  avowal,  that  he,  the  author  of  Stm- 
TAGiCA,  a  work  mentioned  by  name,  was  present  He  justifies 
himself  by  saying,  that  he  ottered  the  words  in  conjunction  as 
a  sestenoe,  ^I  am  the  anthor  of  Stntaoha, imd  am  not  an  un- 
happy man."  I,  who  waa  in  a  distant  part  of  the  chapel,  and 
near  the  speakers  on  the  platform,  received  the  impression,  that 
the  intemqition  was  doable.  It  is  a  rale,  in  all  good  sociely»not 
to  attack  a  person,  who  is  not  present,  or  who,  if  present,  is»  by 
the  nilea  of  the  sodety,  not  allowed  to  defend  himself.  And  if 
this  rule  be  good,  I  never  was  in  worse  or  more  ill-behaved  comj 
pany,  than  this  *'  Christian  Instruction  Society."  The  speakers 
were  furious,  as  soon  as  they  found  Mr.  Taylor  was  ptesenl ; 
and  they  were  truly  crowing*,  dunghill  cocks,  that  knew  they 
were  there  safe  from  an  answer.  Our  business  there,  was  to 
present  the  Sociei^  with  a  copy  of  Diegesis.  Though  we  can- 
not^ send  them  ronnd  the  country  gratuitously,  as  they  do  the 
R^innder  to  Syntagma^  we  can  afted  ourselves  the  satisfaction 
to  know,  that  they  do  not  overlook  T&a  SiBams,  on  any  other 
ground  than  the  inability  to  cope  with  it. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Burnett,  of  Cork,  bantered  ns  wM^a  premisr  of 
retoming  the  visit.  Need  we  say,  that  we  shall  be  mostliipDf 
to  meet  him  anywhere,  in  which  the  privilege  of  speech  may  aa 
mutual. 

A  word  to  The  World  We,  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor  and 
Richard  Carlile,  proclaim,  that  we  have  proofc ;  that  such  a  per- 
son as  the  Jesus  Christ  of  the  New  Testament  never  existed,  that 
the  Gospels. are  wholly  fabulous, and  that  we  can  show  you  the 
trae  origination  of  the  Christian  religion.  Is  there  known  to  the 
World,  a  Christian  priest  who  win  meet  ns  on  this  ground  of 
discussion?  R«  C. 


RELIGIOUS    SOCIETIES. 


How  impotent  is  the  cause  of  omnipotence!  How  weak  the 
cans^  of  God !  How  morally  helpless  are  all  the  religions  insti- 
totions  of  this  countiy !  This  month  of  May  is  a  sort  of  religious 
holiday  in  London.    I  have  before  me  a  printed  list  of  religions 
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«oci«ty  annual  meetings,  and  annual  sermonBy  to  take  plaoe  in  this 
month.    The  societies  are : — 

1 — Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society. 

2 — Irish  Society  of  London. 

3 — ^Continental  Society. 

4 — ^London  Hibernian  Society. 

5 — Church  Missionary  Society. 

6 — Christian  Instruction  Society. 

7 — Sunday  School  Society  for  Ireland. 

8 — British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

9 — Prayer  Book  and  Homily  Society. 

10 — London  Association  in  aid  of  Moravian  Missions. 

11 — ^Relig^ous  Tract  Society. 

12 — ^London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the 
Jews. 

13— British  and  Foreign  Seamen  and  Soldiers'  Friend  Society. 

14 — Port  of  London  and  Bethel  Union  Society. 

1 5 — British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 

16— London  Missionary  Society. 

17 — London  Itinerant  Society. 

18 — Sunday  School  Union. 

19 — Spanish  and  French  Translation  Society. 

20— Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society. 

21 — Irish  Evangelical  Society. 

22 — Sunday  School  Society  for  Ireland. 

23 — ^Newfoundland  School  Society, 

24 — Protestant  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Religious  Liberty. 

25 — Home  Missionary  Society. 

26 — Aged  Pilgrim's  Friend  Society. 

27 — Society  for  Promoting  Universal  Peace. 

28 — ^Village  Itinerant  Society. 

29 — Philo-Judean  Society. 

30 — British  Reformation  Society. 

Can  a  good  cause  require  all  this  association  ?  Will  not  that 
which  is  good  and  true  introduce  and  support  itself  without  such 
props  as  these  ?  Is  the  moral  God  so  helpless  that  man's  utmost 
energies  are  required  to  keep  up  his  name,  character,  and  preten- 
sions! We  hear  nothing  about  societies  to  declare  the  existence 
of  the  sun  or  moon ;  nothing  about  societies  to  declare  planetary 
motions,  and  the  return  of  comets  and  eclipses.  These,  are  cir* 
cumstances  which  declare  themselves  :  and  did  there  exist  such 
a  God  as  these  societies  declare,  that  God  too  would  declare 
itself.  It  is  blasphemy  to  say  that  money  is  wanted  to  make  it 
known.  All  men  are  ready  to  believe  what  each  man  knows  and 
can  demonstrate.  But  it  is  the  fool  or  the  rogue  only,  who  says, 
God  Uf  a  moral  power  i  but  it  cannot  be  either  demonstrated  or 
hno%on. 

The  above  list  of  societies  is  not  the  list  of  all  that  do  exists 
as  religious  societies  in  London ;  but  the  list  only  of  those  whose 
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ftMitefMiy  blitittett  is  done  in  this  montb.  That  these  locietiei 
exhibit  strength,  as  to  numbers  and  money  snbscriptionsy  is  eri- 
dent ;  but  that  very  strength  displays  the  best  proof  of  fnndameiH 
tal  weakness.  Tfaeqaestion  recurs,  can  an  omnipotent  God  need 
such  assistance  I  Can  that,  which  is  said  to  direct  all  thingi, 
want  such  a  directionf  If  so,  the  cause  is  bad;  if  not  so.  the 
strength  is  misapplied. 

Infidelity,  with  nothing  higher  than  human  pretensions,  has 
need  ofthissort  of  strength  by  associations  and  money  subscrip- 
tions. We  cannot  get  a  heaiuig,  without  it.  We  are  scouted,  u 
poor  devik,  without  it.  We  are  called  nai  reJipeciable,  without 
It.  Such  a  means  is  not  oontradietory  to  its  plan  and  purpose,  with 
Infideli^.  We  do  not  say.  Our  God  u  above  all  Gods,  ctsn  ac- 
eomplitk  whai  Upleasetkkim  to  aeeomplioh  $  tut  he  mU  not  do 
it.unleeoyou  bribe  him  with  money!  This  belongs  to  the 
folly  and  blasphemy  ofreli^on.  We  declare  a  physical  deity, 
unconscious  of  human  association  and  human  efforts,  and  we  ac- 
knowled^  that  man  has  eveiy  thing  to  do  for  his  own  welfare 
and  happmess,  and  that  he  has  none  to  help  him,  that  no  help 
can  be  drawn  other  than  from  human  association  and  human 
means.  There  is,  therefore,  a  moral  propriety  in  cor  associatioo, 
in  our  subscription)  in  our  use  of  the  only  accelerating  meaos  of 
adyancing  truth.  But  not  so  with  you.  Besides,  we  invite  dis- 
cussion, in  every,  and  in  any  shape,  in  any  way  that  shall  be  most 
useful  and  effectual,  to  discover  which  has  the  truth,  or  the 
greatest  amount  of  truth.  You  shrink  firom  every  thing  approach- 
•ngto  discussion.  Ton  proclaim  our  truth,  our  honesty,  our  better 
cause,  by  fearing  even  to  look  us  in  the  face,  and  to  be  heard  by 
the  same  company  that  shall  hear  us. 

We,therefore,  pioclaim  your  religious  associations  to  bedishonest 
and  dishonourable :  that  your  first  and  only  object  is  to  preserve  a 
auperstition among  the  multitude  that  shall  be  profitable  to  ^oo  its 
advocates.  We  proclaim  yon  to  be  religious  rogues,  cotiscioas  of 
tiie  cheat  which  you  practice  upon  the  multitude.  We  proclaim, 
Ihat,  under  the  pretence  of  doing  tfaem  good,  you  live  upon  them 
and  prey  upon  the  means  of  their  happiness.  We  proclaimyoa  to 
foe  slanderers  towards  us  Infidels ;  because  you  slander  us  where 
yo«  vrfll  not  allow  us  to  answer  you:  and  because  you  will  not 
€ome  where  we  vdll  allow  you  to  answer  us.  We  declare  oor- 
aelves  to  be  better  and  more  honest  men  than  you  are.  We 
oppose  and  detest  vice  of  every  kind  more  than  yon  dio.  We  en- 
eourage  truth  more  than  you  do.  We  desire  humaa  peace  aod 
human  improvement  more  than  you  do.  We  are  slu^t  of  you  \A 
nothing  that  is  useful,  in  nothing  but  that  which  we  can  show  to 
be  mlichievoiiB  toward  the  multitude  and  wicked  in  you :  aDduDtii 
you  substitute  discussion  for  preaching  before  a  multitude,  we  pro- 
claim ourselves  piorally  and  intelligently  your  superion. 

Richard  CAAtai. 
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Odlivered  befatjd.the  Society  of  Uoi versa!  Be96Voleiice»  fn  UiiBir 
.  QbfiL]^^  Foundeife'  Hall,  London, 
On  Sunday,  Sept.  24,  1826, 
.    On  tie  Duties  which  a  Man  owes  to  his  Eneyriies, 
By  the  Rev,  Robert  Taylor,  A.  B.  Orator  of  the  Society. 

Mew  And  BREtRREff — Following  the  great  eternal  science  of 
moral  righteousness  throug'h  the  clearest  and  most  natural  order 
iff  snceessive  demonstrations,  onf  hust  Discourse,  you  will  re- 
member, was^^On  the  duties  which  a  man  owes  to  himself.  In 
tbatDiscourse,iherefore,  we  treated  of  the  proprieties  and  fitftosses 
^f  his  condncting*  himself  as  an  individual,  so  far  independent  as 
any  hidividual  person  can  be  supposed  to  be,  with  a  view  to  the 
securing  4a  his  own  perceptions  tne  Frfghest  attainable  enjoyment 
«f  that  which  every  body  would  hkve  if  they  could,  (and  I  wish 
they  couM)  a  long  life  and  a  happy  mind 

His  retaUve  and  social  duties  come  next  in  order  to  be  treated 
of.  And  6t  these,  hi  natural  order,  first,  are  the  duties  which  a 
man  owes  to  hia^  enemies.  Because  he  finds  himself  related  to 
fhes«,  Without  having  any  body  to  thank  for  it.  And  the  duties 
Arising  from  this  relation  are  such  as  "  buckle  themselves  upon 
his  back,  to  bear  their  burthen  whether  he  will  or  not.'* 

the  consideration  df  the  duties  which  a  man  owes  to  his 
snemies,  shall  therefore  constitute  the  topic  of  our  present 
Attention.  - 

To  be  happy  in  the  highest  degree,  and  above  all  to  continue 
to  be  so  for  the  greatest  length  of  time,  are  the  objects  which  a 
man  gpenerally  proposes  for  himself  That  ho  should  be  miser- 
able, and  tirrust  off  the  stage  as  soon  as  possible,  are  the  objects 
which  he  as  generally  finds  other  good  people  proposing  for 
him.  Hence  arises  the  relation  in  which  a  man  perceives  ihim- 
self  to  stand  to  his  enemies :  a  relation  which  forces  itself  on  his 
observance  with  his  very  first  perceptions  of  h'ts  relative  situation. 
And  among  Christian  people,  it  it  only  in  this  Way,  that  some  of 
us  can  find  out  that  we  have  got  any  relations  at  all.  The  name 
of  brother,  among  them,  seldom  meaning  anything  else  than  the 
man  who  would  be  the  first  in  all  the  ^orld  to  knock  you  on  the 
head  as  you  slept,  or  cut  tout  throat  in  the  dark.  The  datum 
therefore  of  the  proposition  now  before  us  is,  that  we  ail  have 
enemies,  wha,  however  they  may  write  upon  their  flag  the  cant- 
ing lie  that  they  **  bear  no  malice  nor  hatred  in  their  hearts;*' 
have  ever  enough  in  their  hearts  to  produce  All  the  eflects  in  our 
impediment,  which  hatred  could  devise,  or  malice  accomplish. 
I  only  trfkeft  for  granted  thai,  we  Aare  enemies.  I  wish  we 
hadn't    But  it  is  so.     And  on  this  granting;  the  great  problem 
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is,  to  find  oat  hawr^  one  honest  word  how,  to  overreach  'em 
all. 

For  there  U,  I  guess,  a  wise  and  virtuona  way  of  acting'  with 
respect  to  our  enemies,  which  shall  involve  no  compromise  of 
our  honour,  no  unnatural  restraint  upon  our  feelings,  nor  paltry 
pandering  to  their  opportunities  of  fresh  aggression ;  but  which 
shall  give  us  the  victory,  which  shall  achieve  our  purpose  on 
them. 

To  find  out  this,  is  a  discovery  that  will  pay  for  all  oar  voyage 
round  the  world,  a  pearl  of  higher  value  than  India's  wealth 
could  purchase,  of  brighter  splendour  than  the  topmost  pearl  that 
shines  on  Juno's  coronet  Revenge  ie  stoeet.  Hast  thou  an 
enemy  ?  'tis  this  shall  give  thee  the  revenge  thou  seekest.  This, 
(observe  ye)  this  wise  and  vftrtuous  way  of  acting,  which  seek- 
eth  all  the  revenge  which  a  wise  man  can  have  appetite  to 
desire,  or  a  good  man  relish  to  enjoy ;  which  is,  to  make  his 
enemies  his  inferiors  in  wisdom  and  virtue,  by  making  himself 
lord  of  the  ascendant  in  those  respects,  happy  in  spite  of  every 
thing  and  of  every  body  who  would  have  made  him  miserable, 
and  living  to  be  a  good  old  man :  than  which,  if  God  hath  any 
thing  better  to  give — he  may  give  it  to  them  whom  he  likes 
best,  without  our  grudging.  To  be  conquerors  on  terra  ^rma, 
to  have  the  best  on't  in  our  day  for  having  it,  to  have  a  calm 
and  tranquil  mind,  is  ali  and  every  thing  which  our  ambition 
msps  at  for  itself,  and  our  philosophy  would  share  ^  with  you. 
We  need  not  speculate  on  a  constitution  of  things,  in  what  is 
called  the  morcd  world  which  seems  necessarily  to  bring  so 
many  bad  passions  into  exercise,  seeing  it  is  the  exclusive  province 
of  the  morai  science,  to  make  the  best  of  the  state  of  things 
which  it  finds  in  existence ;  and  not  to  be  star-gazing  after  any 
other  state  of  existence. 

The  basis  of  morality  is  laid  in  evidence  and  truth,  and  its 
superstructure  raised  in  demonstration  and  conviction.  He  there- 
fore who  putteth  one  step  forward  on  any  ground  without  a  clear 
perception  both  of  the  ufhat  it  t>,  and  the  where  it  leads  to;  may 
be  right  perchance,  but  hath  no  right  to  expect  to  be  so. 

in  this,  therefore,  and  in  all  our  inculcations,  ye  observe,  Sirs, 
that  our  appeal  is  solely  to  your  understandings.  If  there  be  any 
mode  of  action  which  yon  would  adopt,  without  the  seal  of  ffour 
own  convictions,  set  to  our  best  signature  of  sufficient  reasons 
for  adopting  it,  ye  had  beCler  give  it  in  at  once,  and  say  your 
prayers,  Tas  they  are  at  it  at  this  moment  all  about  ns)  for  the 
wind  to  blow  you  into  virtue,  and  wait  for  God's  grace,  as  they 
call  it,  to  enable  you  to  try  to  be  good  men,  or  at  least  to  try  to 
try  to  be  so :  and  if  that  won't  do,  why  you  must  try  to  ixy 
to  try. 

To  gain  increase  of  knowledge,  we  must  endure  the  entrance 
of  some  ideas  that  at  their  first  coining  must  appear  strange  to 
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lls»  and, cause  a  little  bustle  among*  the  dusty  farniture  of  the 
oaiiid,  to  niake  rooitt  for  their  accommodation.  But  these,  which  1 
have  DOW  to  offer  under  the  name  of  dniies  which  a  man  owes  to 
Am  enemies,  ask  their  entertainment  of  you^  upon  the  score  of 
self-evidence  in  your  own  convictions  that  other  prescriptions  have 
not  succeeded  in  curings  the  moral  disease ;  and  that,  notwith- 
standing' the  infinite  variety  of  unnatural  and  supernatural  pre^- 
Cepts  for  acting  with  respect  to  an  enemy,  the  professors  of  those 
rules,  have  never  found  any  way  of  their  application  but  by  the 
rule  of  ehntrariee.  While  in  their  theory,  they  have  aspired  to 
control  the  emotions  of  nature,  have  condemned  the  germinant- 
thought,  the  roving  eye,  and  the  desiring  heart ;  their  bringing 
into  practice,  hath  as  uniformly  turned  nature's  sweetest  juices 
into  aconite,  and  made  uncivilized  barbarity  itself  turn  pale  and 
sicken  at  the  foil  of  their  transcendent  villany.  Whatever  hath 
been  their  ostentation  of  a  heaven-bom  charity ;  their  doves  and 
htmbs  have  all  turned  out  hawks  and  tigers  ;  and  the  soft  plu-^ 
mage  of  the  turtle's  wing  hath  fledged  the  vulture's  bosom.  So 
that  It  was  not  a  vituperation,  but  a  truth,  which  their  ecclesias- 
tical historians  more  than  corroborate,  in  that  distich  :-^ 

Sanguine  fandataest  ecclesia,  sangoinecrcvit 
SangQine  snccrevit,  sUngnine  fittis  erit.* 

There  is  no  occasion  that  I  should  give  yon  the  exact  English  for, 
these  words,  because  you'll  be  sure  to  be  right,  if  you  guess  at  it. 

Religion  indeed^  by  which  it  will  perhaps  be  thought  t  mean 
nothing  more  than  superstition,  (for  there  are  no  two  things  so 
likely  to  be  confounded  with  each  other,  as  those  between  which 
nobody  could  ever  show  us.  the  difference,)  religion,  (or  super- 
stition which  ever  it  is,)  will  teach  a  man  ten  thousand  ways  of 
dealing  with  his  enemiesi  so  as  to  plague  them  naost  devoutly; 
which  unenlightened  philosophy,  and  the  unimpassioned  moralitv 
which  philosophy  inculcates,  would  never  have  dreamed  of.  A 
good  salvation  and  damnation  faith,  is  the  finest  thing  in.  the. 
world  VOiJbQ  damnably  spiteful  with. 

So  it  >aught  the  mighty  Timnr  Bee,  bcifore  the  Walls  of  Delhi ; 
wben^  from  the  most  pure  and  perfect  overflowings  of  charity 
towai^  his  enemies,  he  had  delivered  a  hundred  thousand  of  them 
from  the  trouble  of  carrying  their  heads  upon  their  shoulders;  to 
offerupthaMin<?eK^«n<l  fervent  prayer, 'which  shows  what  a 
good  and  tender  hearted  man  he  was. 

**  0  Lord  Gqd  Almighty!  thouhnowest  that  I  am  not  a  man 
of  blood,  btU  aU  these  men  were  Infidels^  and  have  therefore 
orought  thjf  vengeance  upon  themselves,  and  I  have  only  cut 
their  heads  off,  as  an  humble  instrument  in  thy  hands." 

So  it  teaches  its  votaries  at    this  day,  to  pray  for  their 

*  f  n  blood  the  church  wns  founded,  in  blood  it  ffrew, 
In  blood  It  Increased^in  blood  will  be  H»Mdi 
2  Q  2 
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enenri$s:  but  always  with  thia  especial  obiarvaiice»  that  their 
tira^ers  should  be  for  those  kind  of  blessings  which  are  the  last 
their  enemies  would  choose,  such  as  sanctified  affliction^  and 
divinely  overruled  adversity.  Enough  of  the  spirit  for  them, 
but  the  devil  of  a  potatoe ! 

So  too»  in  perfect  sincerity,  and  from  the  abundance  of  foe- 
forgiving,  and  enemy-  loving  charity,  prays  my  Lord  judge  for 
the  poor  wretch  who  is  ^'  to  be  banged  by  the  neck  till  he  is  dead, 
dead,  dead,  and  his  body  to  be  delivered  to  the  surgeons,  to  be 
dissected  and  anatomized;  but  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  his 
sottll"  Oh  what  Christian  charity !  An'  if  there  were  any  way 
of  laying  hold  of  it  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  would  they  not  dissect 
his  soul  too  } 

.  Philosophy,  now,  knoweth  none  of  this?  And  morality, 
(which  is  nothing  else  than  philosophy  reduced  to  practice)  will 
never  teach  you  to  love  your  enemi^  at  all,  nor  to  pray  for  them 
at  all,  nor  to  dissect  and  anatomize  them  at  all.  Because  it  is 
the  only  definition  which  you  can  give  of  the  character  of  a  wise. 
and  good  man*  never  to  do  any  thing  which  there  is  no  reason  for 
doing.  But  surely  to  pray  for  our  enemies,  is  the  most  extraor«^ 
dinary  fetch  upon  any  rational  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  that 
could  ever  have  originated  in  a  madman's  dream. 

'Tis  as  it  were  to  introduce  to  One,  whom  we  should  most  of 
all  respect,  the  company  of  which  we  have  the  very  worst 
opinion,  with  a  modest  suggestion,  that  if  he  hath  a  mind  to  shew 
them  a  kindness,  'tis  the  last  thing  which  we  should  think  of 
doing.  To  pray  for  our  enemies !  a'  God's  name !  tis  so  like  a- 
hoax  upon  his  Oodship,  that  one  would  almost  wonder  how  ira* 
piety  itself  found  brass  enough  to  put  on  the  face  ont.  Pray  for 
one's  enemies  indeed !  yes,  there  is  but  one  prayer  for  them  that 
could  possibly  be  sincere: — and  that's  what  you  would  not  let  me 
say. 

''  The  emotions  of  nature,"  saith  our  great  and  good  Confucius, 
''are  not  criminal.**  It  is  not  by  any  unnatural  suppression  of  those 
emotions,  nor  by  violent  constraints  put  upon  them,  that  we  shall 
become  wiser,  happier,  or  better ;  but  by  subjecting  them  to  the 
controul  and  management  of  our  reason,  and  by  yielding  only 
to  their  impressions  in  such  a  degree,  as  with  reason  we  may. 

When  we  are  stung,  we  smart ;  and  when  we  smart,  we  are  not 
to  ask  either  God  or  man  for  leave  to  crush  the  thing  that 
stuns*  us. 

The  suppressed  and  restrained  fever  which  ill  blood  doth 
breed,  more  ravages  the  constitution,  than  the  occasional  ferment 
which  finds  relief  in  its  uninhibited  overflowing. 

Men  cannot  hold  a  fire  in  their  hand,  by  thinking  on  the  frosty* 
Caucasus.  Nor  is  it  any  great  departure  from  the  consistency  of 
an  amiable  character,  occasionally  to  borrow  from  the  good 
immortal  gods,  the  use  of  their  divinity  to  point, an  honest 
ejaculation. 
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'  ^'  Nunquam  aliiid  Natora,  aliod  supientia  dicit^'*  said  Joyena), 
*^  Wisdom  never  says  one  things  when  Nature  Mays  another/'  And 
if  what  natare  says,  may  be  tead  in  the  works  of  Nature :  see  we 
not  that  she  hath  armed  the  feeblest  insect  with  its  stingr,  in  indf* 
cation  of  Aer  law,  that  wronga  and  injuries  are  not  to  b6  forgiven, 
but  to  be  punished;  that  none  should  be  oppressed,  (as  none 
ought  to  be  oppressed)  with  impunity ;  for  though  the  aggrieved 
animal  leaves  its  life  in  the  wound  that  it  inflicts,  the  satisfaction 
ofrevengeobtundsthepain  of  dissolution,  the  last  perception  6f 
its  existence  is  the  joy  of  a  conqueror,  and  triumph  sparkles  in  its 
dying  eye. 

This  is  the  lesson  which  Nature  teaches  with  respect  to  ene- 
mies. But,  ye  will  well  observe,  that  in  that  lesson,  she  gives 
no  countenance  to  any  measure  of  retribution  beyond  the  measure 
t>f  the  injury  received,  nor  a  moment  after  the  violent  stimulus  of 
that  sense  of  injury  hath  ceased ;  least  of  all,  to  any  thing  like 
meditations  of  vindictive^ness,  or  the  calm  villainy  of  selling  onr- 
eelves  to  fight  in  other  people's  quarrels,  to  do  injuries  where  we 
have  received  none,  to  be  cruel  without  an  argument  for  being 
ffo,  and  murderers  at  the  bidding  of  another. 

We  startle,  it  may  be,  at  the  speculative  laxity  of  Pagan 
morals :  and  our  Confucius,  who  seems  to  have  allowed  such 
licence  to  the  natural  propensities  of  the  human  heart,  as  that 
^'  if  a  man  should  steal  thy  cloak/'  thou  shouldst  take  care  that  he 
stole  nothing  else ;  and  that  if  he  smite  thee  6n  thy  rig^ht  cheek, 
thou'shouldstinstantly  smite  him  on  his — will  not  be  thought  the 
equal  of  those  who  recommend  the  virtues  which  nobody  prac- 
tises. Yet  have  the  greatest  philosophers  of  Europe  recognized 
him,  not  as  a  teacher  sent  from  God\  but  as  a  teacher  who 
practised  what  he  taught,  and  taught  that  only  which  was  prac- 
ticable. 

**  Withoat  assumption  he  explored  the  mind, 
ghl  of 


UnTeiled  the  light  of  reason  to  mankind, 
ke  as  a  sage,  and  never  as  a  seer, 
strange  to  say,  his  country  held  him  dear." 


They  forgot  to  crucify  him,  but  through  the  long  elapse  of  twenty- 
four  hundred  years,  they  have  never  forgotten  the  sentiments  of  unt- 
t)€rs(ii benevolence  which  he  inculcated,  nor'  learned  instead,  the 
Evangelical  use  of  muskets,  bayonets,  and  cannons.  Nor  can  they 
exactly  see,  (as  those  who  say  their  prayers  can)  how  noble  a 
man  looks,  how  heaven-taught  his^mind  must  be,  and  how  vastly 
superior  a  morality  he  must  possess,  who  wears  a  stashing  knife 
upon  his  thigh,  and  walks  our  Christian  streets  in  the  adornment 
of  the  golden-'hilled  dirk,  not  therewithal!  to  slay  his  own  imme- 
diate and  proper  enemy  who  would  else  have  slain  him,  or  who 
had  by  slaying*  his  mind's  peace,  deserved  the  blow ;  but  at  the 
bidding  of  aome  Royal  scoundrel,  to  plunge  it  into  a  heart  that 
had  never  felt  an  unkind  sentiment  towards  him. 
But  not  to  exaggerate  the  virtues  of  the  disciplea  of  Confuciw, 
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itcaoootbe  depied  that  they  are  neither  so  hosfMiafole/norso 
liberal  as  we  could  wiah  them  to  be.  And  after  various  attempts 
which  opr  missiooary  societies  have  made  to  introduce  the  bless- 
ings of  gunpowder  and  the  gospel ;  the  last  good  Christian 
minister  that  had  settled  among  them,  in  the  year  17^,  had  an 
information  laid  against  him  to  the  government)  and  the  govern- 
ment with  all  the  intolerance  and  ferocity  which  one  naturally 
expects  from  barbarians  and  Pagans,  had  him  instantly  arrested 
and  sent^— and  sent  away  with  a  presentofbalesof  silk,  provi- 
sions, and  money,  to  pay,  and  over-pay  all  his  possible  expenoes ; 
but  withal,  with  an  admonition  never  to  come  there  again,  but 
to  keep  his  gospel  for  people  whose  glory  is  in  feats  of  arms,  and 
for  the  nations  which  delight  in  war. 

Now,  Sirs,  in  my  mind,  that's  the  way  to  deal  with  an  enemy ! 
Nor  do  I  know,  that  in  the  supposeable  case  of  the  good  mis- 
sionary's going  back  again  in  spite  of  th^  admonition  he  bad 
received,  (as  bales  of  silk  have  always  a  wonderful  attraction  for 
divinity).  I  know  not,  that  there  is  any  kind  of  philosophy 
.which  would  require  that  his  second  dismissal  should  have  been 
quite  after  the  same  fashion.  And  had  he  thereby  obtained  the 
crown  of  martyrdom,  'tis  possible  to  think  he  had  deserved  it 
The  law  of  nature,  the  law  of  self-preservation  which  never  did^ 
and  never  can  require  a  man  to  be  injurious  or  to  be  vindictive, 
nor  to  weigh  his  resentments  and  his  wronss,  against  each  other 
in  the  severe  avoirdupoise  of  as  much  for  the  one,  as  for  so  much 
of  the  other :  yet  openeth  not  the  door  to  fresh  incursions  ;  nor, 
though  '*  every  offence  be  not  a  hate  at  firsts  doth  ever  let  a  ser- 
pent sting  us  twice." 

There  are  injuries  in  the  forgiveness  of  wUch,  an  injury  would 
be  repeated.  To  replace  into  bis  former  position  in  our  affections 
and  confidence,  the  person  who  hath  once  outraged  those  affec- 
tions, or  violated  that  confidence ;  is  to  give  to  one  the  place 
which  hath  become  the  proper^  of  another.  The  world  is 
large,  and  there  are  good  men  in  it^  who  have  noi  outraged 
our  affections,  and  will  not  violate  our  confidence ;  and  all  these 
are  wronged,  and  kept  from  the  place  which  should  be  theirs 
only,  whenever  we  forgive  a  villain,  or  make  a  peace  with 
traitors. 

For  "*  such  is  the  force  of  sentiment  and  justice  implanted  in 
the  heart  of  man,  that  be  is  not  even  grateful  for  benefits  con- 
ferred without  discretion,"  nor  capable  of  being  so.  'Tis  out  of 
all  calculations  of  reason,  to  claim  or  expect  a  return  for  favours 
which  were  conferred  without  a  reason,  least  of  all  for  fovours 
which  were  conferred  contrary  to  reason. 

The  eternally  reiterated  complaints  which  we  hear  of 
monstrous  ingratitude,  take  their  origin,  in  reality,  in  no  peculiar 
vice  of  mind  of  the  ungrateful  party  ;  but  in  the  first  and  creating 
vice  of  showing  monstrous  kindness.    '*  To  be  served  tbus,  and 
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thus/'  aay  they,  ''  after  Jiavine  lavished  such  extraordinary  for- 
beanmcey  after  having  already  forgiven  so  mach.  O!  how 
sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is,  to  be  dealt  with  thus  thank- 
lessly." Why,  aye  I  if  thine  own  foot  did  trample  on  the  eternal 
distinctions  between  right  and  wrong;  and  thou  wouldst  treat 
Attn  who  injured  thee,  as  if  he  had  no^  injured  thee,  andliim  who 
loved  thee  noU  as  him  who  loved  thee ;  thus  by  thine  own  act 
and  deed,. dressing  him  up  in  the  character. of  an  hypocrite,  and 
putting  thy  friend's  cloak  upon  thine  enemy's  shoulder ;  where 
is  thy  cause  oV  complaint,  if  thou  findst  out  at  last,  that  the  bad 
man  is  still  a  bad  man,  and  that  it  is  not  the  way  to  make  a  bad 
man  become  a  good  one,  either  to  impose  on  his  understanding, 
or  to  suffer  him  to  impose  on  thine. 

*'  There  is  only  one  measure  to  be  observed  in  such  cases, 
which  is  to  hejusL  And  justice  will  ever  prescribe  that  calcdlated 
proportion  of  courage  and  moderation,,  which  induces  us  to  over* 
look  and  forget  a  first  or  unpremeditated  injury,  but  which 
punishes  every  act  tending  to  oppression." 

Nature, 'who  in  her  fair  and  unsophisticated  dictates,  is  always 
right,  and  always  amiable,  is  never  more  so,  than  when  she 
inspires  and  supports  the  digni^  of  a  just,  a  noble,  and  an  honour- 
aUeresentment  But  in  this,  no  act  of  spitefulness,  no  stealing 
of  an  advantage,  nothing  done  to  irritate,  or  shut  the  door  against 
the  return  of  more  congenial  feelings ;  should  have  place. 

The  veiy. essential  test  and  guage  of  the  mind's  nobility,  is  the 
way  in  which  a  man  conducts  himself  towards  his  enemy ;  mark 
but  that,  and  you  may  always  guage  his  tether  to  an  inch.  If  he 
be  proof  and  good,  his  conduct  will  always  be  such  as  to  make 
his  enemy  feel  the  severest  punishment  in  not  having  such  a  man 
for  his  friend. 

So  did  one,  who  when  an  invading  army  sent  a  detachment  to 
forage  in  the  first  pastures  they  could  find,  1^  the  detachment 
away  from  the  enclosure  of  his  immediate  personal  enemy,  ta 
another, -which. was  his  own;  and  on  being  upbraided  by  the 
invader  for  having  led  them  to  a  field  which  was  inferior  to  the 
one  they  had  pas^,  replied,  *Uhai  wets  mr  enemy's." 

A  tenderer  heart,  nor  one  of  more  exquisite  tuning. for  the 
sweetest  harmony  of  social  life,  never  beat  in  mortal  bosom,  than 
that  of  our  Algernon  Sydney,  who  would  have  saved  his  monarch, 
while  he  abhorred  the. monarchy;  and  left  the  court  which  he 
could  not  reform,  after  .writing  upon  one  of  the  pillars  of  its 
colonnade,  the  word»— 

'*  Manns  hac  inimloa  tyrannis. 
Ease  petit  pladdam,  sab  llbertate  qoietem."  j 

**  To  tyrants  hostile,  shall  this  arm  be  shown, 
X     «  It  seeks  for  peace,  thro*  liberty  alone." 

Or  who  will  show  in  nature,  or  devise  in  invention,  a  more 
perfect  idea  of  the  thing  that  was  exactly  right,, than  that  of  the 
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keen  aad  bi(iiig«  and  even  vevengefiil  letort  of  tke  Du1(e  of 
Bedford ;  whose  son,  the  Lord  John  Russell)  had  .been  eiacnted 
•twenty  years  previously.  Wiien  even  after  so  gveat  a  length  of 
time,  he  &aw  James  the  Second,  who  had  refn^  his  entreaties 
for  mercy^  in  tnm  a  supplicant  at  his  feet,  and  with  all  the  humi* 
liatioD  of  a  falling  tyrant,  imploring  his  assistanee,  **  O  my  Lord 
Dake,  you  are  a  good  man,  you  could  serve  me  liow/' — '-  No,** 
said  he,  **'  I  had  a  son  who  could  have  served  you.  Sir/* 

Men  and  Brethren,  in  that  name  ever  including  the  best  and 
dearest,  I  have  in  this  Discourse  endeavoured  to  lay  down  the 
duties,  (as  in  a  preceeding  Discourse  we  have  determined  what 
the  correct  idea  of  duty  is)  which  a  man  owes  to  his  enemies. 

These  stand  now,  I  trust,  in  your  convictions,  not  merely  as 
moral  duties,  but  as  practicable  one :  sconstituting  not  a  Tisionary 
perfectbn  hung  in  the  skies,  for  every  body  to  gaze  at,  and 
nobody  to  be  the  better  for  their  gazing  at>  but  an  easy  economy 
of  social  life,  within  a  bow-«hot  of  the  attainment  of  any  one 
of  us ;  and  in  the  attainment  calculated  to  make  us  happy  in  our 
own  feelings,  and  a  sonroe  of  happiness  to  all  who  love  cor  good 
company.' 

The  great  object  of  conquest  in  eveiy  instance  is,  the  enmity 
and  not  the  enemy ;  *tis  nothing  to  subdue  what  any  body  and  any 
thing  can  subdue ;  but  'tis  a  guerdon  worth  ambition,  by  the 
superior  tact  of  our  wisdom,  to  steal  away  the  ancilia  of  oppo- 
sition out  of  the  enemy's  camp,  leaving  him  his  ribs,  whilst  'we 
make  his  heart  our  conquest. 

Per  men,  after  all,  in  every  case,  save  where  themselves  had 
been  first  deceived  and  injured,  are  by  nature  good  and  amiable  ^ 
creatures.  The  difficulty  is,  to  r^sair  and  to  restore  what  the 
earliest  impressions  of  a  religious  education  (infinitely  worite  than 
none  at  all)  hath  damaged  and  set  wrong  in  them ;  and  to  bring 
back  the  obtunded  sensibility  to  that  grand  sympatheiic  nerve 
which  Nature  had  attuned  only  to  sustain  the  vibrations  of  gene- 
rosity, nobleness  and  love ;  and  which  never  would,  nor  could 
have  been  capable  of  a  long  continued  resentment,  or  a  bitter  and 
implacable  hatred ;  had  not  those  unnatural  feelings,  (atid  they 
are  unnatural)  been  called  into  existence^  even  in  the  bosom  of 
infant  innocence,  towards  an  imaginary  foe,  whose  flctious  exist- 
ence hath  made  all  the  religion  in  the  world,  to  consist  in  being 
inveterately  spiteful,  and  eternally  malicious.  The  religious  man 
always  looks  on  his  enemy  as  the  devil,  and  hates  him  like  the 
devil.  But  the  very  faculty  of  being  malicious,  the  capacity  of 
the  vice,  (without  the  emulation  of  a  virtue,)  will  be  extin^,  or 
never  have  found  existence  at  all,  in  the  philosophic  bosom. 
Those  whose  later  entrance  on  the  discipline  of  Universal  Bene- 
volence, hath  left  them  still  subject  to  the  remains  of  the  moral 
disease,  and  to  the  incuKive  remembrance  of  wrongs  too  grievous 
to  be  forgiven,  loo  pain6il4o  be  forgotten,  will  still  find4he  way 
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tosubciue'aiid  modehitethe  {tnpfMsiondf  tliofle  retneitibranees,  by 
g^mgkig  them  to  the  m^aiure  mf  '8trl<^  and  inexorable  jostids; 
beyond  which,  one  continuing' raoment  of  their  indulgence,  ia  the 
moment  that  throws  all  ih^  Mama  and  ail  this  faolt  into  our  own 
scale,  and  robs  us  of  that  pride  of  heart,  which  alone  enables  a 
man  to  stand  at  ease  amidst  a  host  of  foes,  in  the  eonscioasness 
that  whatever  he  hath  felt,  he  hath  never  felt  an  ungenerous 
sentiment. 

O  gnafd  but  that !  Beju9t  ihyom  resentments !  And  surely  one 
moment's  recollection  of  justice  will  satisfy  your  reason  that  your 
resentments  should  not  be  everlasting,  seeing  your  affections  and 
friendships  cannot  be  so.  Be  noble  in  your  own  mind's  acquittal 
of  itself  from  all  suspicion  of  malignity.  Keep  pecu:e  at  home, 
and  the  condition  will  not  be  hard  upon  you,  even  if  it  should  be 
war  with  all  the  world. 

The  rule  of  duty  to  an  enemy,  the  arithmetical  rule,  clear  as 
the  inductions  of  the  multiplication*table,  is,  so  to  act  by  him',  at 
ail  times,  and  i^  all  extremities,  as  to  anticipate  and  forestal  the 
result  of  his  becoming  a  friend ;  and  as  in  that  consummation,  we 
should  wish  that  we  had  acted.  Be  angry,  be  resentful,  be 
indignant,  assert  your  right,  avenge' your  wrong:  let  your  dis- 
pleasure be  formidable,  your  retaliation  terrible :  but  never  be 
spitetbl,  never  acrid,  malignant,  or  implacable :  never  do  an  act, 
nor  meditate  acounsel,  whose  purpose  shall  not  be,  to  redress 
your  wrong,  and  to  bring  back  both  your  own  mind  and  your  adver- 
sary's to  the  status  quo  ante  bellum,  that  is,  to  such  a  state  of 
feefltng  as  would  have  obtained  between  you,,  had  no  hostility 
arisen.  Our  very  best  feelings,  our  friendships,  our  confidences, 
onr  loves,  our  gratitudes,  are  not  permanent :  and  sure  'twould  be 
a  scandal  and  a  shame  indeed,  should  we  allow  our  feelings 
which  are  not  the  best,  our  enmities  and  our  rancours,  to  be  per- 
petual: and  are  only  to  be  capable  of  a  fixed  state  of  mind,  when 
our  state  of  mind  is  the  worst  it  can  be.  A  spiteful  man.  Sirs,  is 
to  the  very  back-bone,  a  bad  one ;  and  as  worthless  as  a  friend, 
as  he  is  despicable  as  an  enemy.  ISo  that  they  have  judged  well, 
who  have  recommended  us  ere  we  forih  a  friendship  for  any  man, 
to  begin  by  fastening  a  quarrel  on  him :  that  we  may  see  thereby 
how  he  would  conduct  himself  if  he  were  our  enemy.  For  be 
who  would  play  you  foul  being  your  foe,  will  kiever  play  fair,  or 
have  any  other  purposes  than  his  own  to  serve,  being  your  fiiend. 
And  his  IHendship>  be  sure,  as  well  as  bis  enmity,  is  bnt  of  the 
natnre  of  a  bonfire,  not  calculated  to  make  any  one  happy,  but  as 
he  stands  for  enough  off  from  it; 

There  is  a  way  of  dealing  with  all  our  enemies,  so  as  to 
neutralize  the  acerbity  of  the  worst  of  them.  There  is  no  better 
vi\ne  served  up  in  the  feast  of  life,  than  that  which  is  made 
of  things  in  nature  fart  and  sour,  subdued  by  sweetness,  gentle- 
ness, and- love;  in  whieli  every  true  atid  fatttiflul:  member  of  this 
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Sooieiy  of  Uoivenal  Benevolence,  will  always  be  ready. to. drink 
to  the  loDg^  life  and  beallh  of  the  wont  enemy  he  ever  had. 
Which  may  all  of  yoa  enjoy,  and  1  live  to  see  it. 
Delbnba  est  Ca&thago. 

NoTS.^Tininr  B«e»  Timovr,  or  Tamerltae :  be  had  woa  27  en>«iia»  wad 
fought  35  battles.  His  conqnests  were  in  Persia,  Tartary,  and  Indie.  In  his 
camp  before  Delhi,  the  capital  of  Hindostan,  he  massacred  100,000  Indian 
prisoners  who  had  smiled  when  the  army  of  their  coantrymen  appeared  fin 
aight.  He  could  count  three  hundred  thousand  beads  in  dttfisrant  ataoks  or 
pyramids  which  he  had  raised.  He  died  on  his  expedition  against  China  in 
the  70th  year  of  his  age,  April  Ist,  1405,  being  85  years  after  he  had  ascended 
the  throne  of  Zagatai. — Oibbon,  Tol.  18,  p.  44. 
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From  the  oorrespondence  hetween  the  Marquu  of  Anglesey,  as 
.Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  the  Duke  of  WelliogCon,  ai 
Premier,  it  appears,  that  the  Marquis  has  heen  the  chief  agitator 
among  the  Ministers,  in  bringing  forth  the  late  cooeeasiona  to  the 
Roman  Catholics*  The  correspondence  adds  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  the  Marquis.  It  is  clear  and  manly,  and  wise 
and  humane.  It  is  plain,  that  the  Catholics  have  carried 
their  point,  by  their  moral  power,  by  their  union,  by  their  con- 
tcibutions  to  the  rent^  and  by  that  rent  giving  power  to  the  men 
of  talent  among  them.  This  is  a  point  worthy  of  being  imitated 
in  all .  struggles  for  emancipation.  The  Gatholics,  too,  could 
conflict  with  the  Protestants,  on  the  ground  of  Csith,  dogma,  creed, 
or  cYidence.  In  these  respects,  they  were  by  no  means  inferior, 
but  superior  to  the  t^rotestants.  What  then  shall  be  the  effect 
on  the  united  Christian  religion,  when  Infidelity  presents  the 
same  front,  and  the  same  agitating  power  as  Roman  Catholiosm  has 
presented  to  Protestantism  ?  What  then  shall  be  the  effect,  when 
faith,  dogma,  and  creed,  shall  fall  powerless  before  our  facts^  rea- 
sonings, and  evidences  ?  One-tenth  part  of  the  labour,  the  time, 
and  the  contribution,  which  the  Roman  Catholics  have  receivedand 
used  to  carry  their  question,  will  carry  Infidelity  triumphantly 
over  the  ruins  of  the  united  Christian  Church  in  this  country. 
Gracious  moral  power  !  what  a  change  in  the  affairs  of  men  is 
at  hand !  What  great  effecti  are  about  to  be  produced ! 
What  happiness  for  mankind  is  rising  above  the  horizon, 
as  the  dark  clouds  of  superstition  are  dispelled !  We  shall  see 
a  change  even  in  the  stature  and  carriage  of  mankind,  instead 
.of  that  mere  shadow  of  body  and  mind,  which  the 
mass  of  mankind  now  presents ;  we  shall  see  arise  substance  in 
body  and  substance  in  mind,  the  stable  leg,  the  .broad  shoulder, 
the  swelling  bosom,  and  stately  head,  indicating  a  stmctnie  on 
which  a  mind  may  be  built     Man,  religious  man,  is  really  in  a 
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falleo  stale.   He  bag  U^  me  from  that  fl^U,  and  to  ividk  itpriglil 
in  honesty  and  in  Infidelity.    Wheo^i  oontempIiUe.  the  shadows 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  that  fleet  by  my  house,  or  leave  a 
cbtirch  or  chapel^  1  cannot  help  exolaiming"— iZeltgtofi  Aa«  done 
thu..   It  has  cradiped  every  human  power.    It  has  injured  the 
muscle*  the  fibre,  and  the  nerve,  yitiated  the  stomach  and  blood, 
cramped  all  the  animal  enei^es^  stunted  the  growth-,  corrupted 
the  bone  and  twain,  and  left  its  diseased  index  on  the  countenance. 
The  mind  is  nothing  more  than  a  function  of  the  living  bo4y>  cmd 
the  developeraent  must  be  mutual.    On  Saturday  last,  two  Me- 
thodist preachers  came  into  my  shop,  to  gratify  their  curiosity  ; 
but  no  discussion,  if  you  please  ;  the  one  was  the  shrewd,  con- 
ning fellowi  ^  Cornish  man,  of  the  name  of  Sanders,  whose,  coun- 
tenance seemed  to  say,  \'  I  am  up  to  it ;  it  is  an  easy  way  to  get 
a  living  is  this  preaching  religion,  and  like  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth, 
bow  profitable  to  us  is  this  fable  of  Christ,  what  grist  it  brings  to 
our  mill !"  ^The  other,  a  young  man,  tall,  with  a  sallow,  affrights 
ed,  and  distoit^  countenance,  seemed  to  say^'^  /  am  truly  reUgi" 
ow :  my  countenance  proves  the  sincerity  and  reality  of  my  diser^ 
der.     lam  nohypomte.^'     No^  young.man;  but  you  are  to  be 
pitied,  and  I  pitied  you. 

Antichrist  is  now  truly  come !  Not  for  a  season  only ;  but  fer 
ever!  The  time  is  come,  wlien  Infidelity,  with  open  front,  un- 
daunted energies,  and  irresistible  talent  shall  humble  the  hitherto 
haughty  man  of  Ood,  expose  his  iinposture,  reveal  his  revelation, 
blow  np  his  mysteries,  and  laugh  or  frown  down  his  holy  incan- 
tations. This  is  the  Babylon  that  is  to  fall ;  this  the  Babel 
boildiQg  that  is  to  be  stayed ;  these  the  confused  tongues  that  are 
to  be  dispersed.  Religion  constitutes  all  these :  it  is  a  thing  of 
many  languages,  a  confusion,  a  baseless  tower,  whose  top  is 
ineant  to  reach  to  heaven,  a  Babylon  that  is  full  of  mystery  and 
iniquity.  Up  men  !  and  overthrow  it  Resent  the  imposture, 
throw  off  the  humiliation  it  has  brought  upon  you,  proclaim  free 
diaeussion,  be  wise,  be  healthy,  be  happy. 

R.  C. 


PHRBN0L06ICAL  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  REFORldlNG 

OPTIMIST. 

Second  Article,  Tuesday ^  May  5,  1829. 

Farther  elucidating  "  how  cautious  every  one.  ought  to  be  in 
the  investigation  of  truth,  and  how  prudent  in  the  adoption  of 
a  definitive  conclusion.'' 

According  to  announcement  in  a. lat§  Number  of  the. Lion,  a 
faithful  cast  of  my  head  has  been  taken.  I  was  anxious,  for  the 
TRUTH'S  sake,  that  a*  judgment  should  have  been  passed 
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fnnedmtely  \  Mit  I  could  not  sUceeed  in  g«Umg  Mid  cC  it  befer* 
yesterday  noon.    The  following  ii  a 

Copy  of  the  Report, 

*'  An  individual  vfho,  from  the  activity  of  theorg^atis,  will 
be  subject  to  strong  excitement,  during  which,  great  energy  of 
character  will  be  manifested,  but  he  must  take  great  cave  how 
he  expresses  himself  while  under  those  feelings,  for  if  opposed  in 
his  opinions,  his  observations  will  be  likely  to  lead  him  into 
trouble,  particularly  if  on  religion,  management  by  public  bodies 
or  government 

**  U  he  takes  up  a  subject,  and  is  opposed  in  his  object  or 
views,  he  will  resort  to  artifice  and  cunning,  secretly  endeavour- 
ing (by  ruse  de  guerre)  to  mislead  the  party  oppoMd  to  him. 

**  Very  fond  of  distinction  and  notoriety,  not  readily  admitting 
any  one's  plans  to  be  so  good  as  his  own,  maintaining  his  opi- 
nions with  great  pertinacity,  and  at  times  obstinately ;  Hie  love 
of  the  former,  with  the  activity  of  the  latter,  will  be  likely  to 
lead  him  into  some  dilBculties,  which  may  turn  out  serioas  at 
times,  for  while  under  excitement  of  this  combination,  h^  would 
be  likely  to  make  use  of  observations  oflbnsive  to  many,  not 
being  induced  readily  to  retract 

**  His  attachments  very  strong,  but  made  with  few. 
'    **  Passionate,  rather  violent,  if  his  justice  be  offended,  ezpress- 
.ing  himself  severely,  developing  determined  character. 

**  His  attention  would  be  drawn  towards  females,  with  whom 
be  would  intrigue. 

^^  It  is  an  organisation  that  1  would  not  make  a  nnne  of  for 
infants.  To  youth  he  would  show  attention,  but  in  impartiDg 
knowledge  to  thetfn,  he  would  have  plans  of  his  own,  not  readily 
admitting  those  of  others. 

"  Property  will  not  be  overlooked,  but  sought  more  for  the 
purposes  of  life  than  otherwise. 

"  In  the  practical  and  elementary  studies  few  tbii:^  woolil 
appear  difficult  to  him. 

"  He  has  been  induced  to  consider,  by  his  perseverance  and 
hope,  that  all  his  schemes,  which  must  be  many,  would  be  ac- 
complished ;  but  for  the  want  of  gfrandeur,  he  would  meet  widi 
much  opposition  in  carrying  some  of  them  into  effect  His  love 
of  notoriety^  his  own  self-conviction,  with  a  marked,  firm,  and 
determined  character^  would  not  allow  opinions  to' have  much 
infltkence  on  hitn. 

"  His  opinions  and  notions  on  matters  of  religion  are  not  to 
be  spoken  of  in  general  society.  This  and  the  former  combioa- 
tion  when  excited,  with  the  animal  feelings,  would  be  ve^ 
likely  to  lead  him  into  troubles  and  difficulties. 

*'  Language,  wHh  its  individualities  and  grammar,  would  be 
acquired  with  facility. 


.  ''  Travelling  pleesiiig,  with  a  good  memor;  for  placeft  md 
tteir  localities. 

''  CaleQlations^  and  some  parts  of  mathematieSj  would  not  be 
found  difScult. 

''  To  sum  up — this  is  ap  organization  possessing  some  inge<* 
Duity  and  useful  faculties,  but  it  is  one  that  will  meet  with  aiany 
difficulties  in  practical  life ;  brought  on  by  secretiven^ss  and  the 
feelings  predominating  over  the  seatimento,  obstinacy  in  hU  own 
opinions,  the  secret  manner  he  has  of  plotting  to  carry  the  object 
in  view,  and  his  love  of  notoriety. 

«  May  4,  1828,  **  ♦     ♦    *  » 

I  waa  struck  by  the  difference  between  this  and  the  first 
"  report/*  and  was  led  to  compare  very  carefully  the,  two  caats^ 
which  I  alsoiound  different. 

While  taking  my  own  cast,  I  had  tied  a  handkerchief  round 
my  face,  but  for  want  of  phrenological  knowledge,  I  had  tied  it 
much  too  high,  thereby  omitting  a  oonspieuous  part  of  the  headj 
Bosidea^in  order  to  take  carefully  the  oigans  of  '*  desiruetiffe'* 
1MW,**  ^eereHvenew/*  ka.,  I  bad  folded  both  my.eam  fosward, 
ifid  the  small  part  of  the  said  ears,  perceptible  in  my  original 
9<uty  bad  completely  bewildered  die  phrenologists,  who  had 
been  obliged  to  mippo^e  the  orifice  of  the  ear  full  half  an  inch 
note  tawaods  the  forehead  than  it  is  really,  indicative  of  a  miieh 
krger  portion  of  animal  propensities  than  I  do  really  possess^ 
This  fact  will  strike  every  phrenologist,  who  shall  examine  both 
€«ats  (now  at  the  Phrenological  Society,  and  in  the  oollectioQtf 
of  Dr.  Spnrzheim  and  Mr.  Deville)  and  this  circumstamee,  with 
my  not  having  mentioned  the  9eaf,  explains  satisfactorily  the 
ttiroTs  contained  in  the  "Jir9t  report*'  and  do  not  anthofiEe  nHte* 
to  stigmatize  the  science  with  the  imputation  of  tncouMt/enoy) 
and  thos^preTent  others  from  persevering)  in  their  iaqaines. 

The  most  important  consideration  however  is  to  know,  now| 
if  the  above  **  opinions^'  delivered  after  a  full  study  of  my 
authentic  cast,  are  or  are  not  in  accordance  with  TRUTH  ?  and  to 
this  question  I  am  compelled  to  answer  categQticallyy  that  some 
of  those  opinions  are  most  completely  at  variance  with  truth. 

Though  the  Lion  is  not  properlv  the  periodical  in  which  to 
eoter  minutely  on  the  criticism  of  each  individual  "  opinion'* 
above  stated,  and  of  some  others  with  which  leading  phrenplo* 
gists  have  promised  to  favour  me,  still,  having  gone  so  Ceut,  ) 
shall  state  some  facts  in  support  of  my  assumption. 

It  is  not  oply  the  opinion  of  Mr.  *'''*;  but  it  is  that  of  phreiia» 
logjsts  in  general,  according  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
their  science,  that  the  shape  of  my  head  is  indicative  of  great 
vioifi^eaqd  most  revenfejui  feelings,  which,  combined  with 


otber  rtroag^  anioiftl  pro|iefMiitie8'y  and  ^qspedally. great  setretm- 
ness,  eoabling  roe  to  resorl  to  artifice,  and  rti«e  de  guerre , 
wtmld  render  roe  a  most  dangeroiui  chafacter,if  such  violent  pro- 
pensities were  toucfaed  upon  in  the  least  manner ;  and  of  course 
they  nxe  compelled  to  conclude,  that  I  should  be  a  very  bad  norse 
for  children,  &c«  -  I  met  last  night  at  the  Phrenological  Society, 
with  persons,  who  not  knowing  me,  passed  most  severe  judg- 
ments npon  my  authentic  cast,  and  when  I  told  them  that  it 
was  my  own  cast,  they  most  kindly  begged  me  to  avoid  earefolly 
^very  cause  of  irritation,  and  advised  roe  how  to  act  if-  unfor- 
iufuUely  I  U(U  ever  offended,  if  I  have  a  sound  understanding, 
some  phrenologists,  or  pretending  to  be  so,  believe  that  1  am 
capable  of  stabbing  a  man  on  the  spot,  or  poisoning  htm  fnr  a  tri- 
fling oflbnce. 

As  a  most  glaring  contradiction  to  this  &e{t^,  I  need  only 
lemind  my  friemlsof  the  cheerful  manner  in  which  I  have  re- 
ceived^  no  longer  than  ten  daye  ago,  from  a  celebrated  orator,  so 
aiU»€kt  that  some  persons  consider  as  **  a  moei  biUer  wtUrager 
(See  the  article  on  ^'  Bocentrieity'*  m  the  Lion,  No.  17.)  voA 
which  was,  at  least,  uirfair,  b^use  ^^his  reverenc^'  knew 
very  well  that  my  wearing  a  long  beard,  two  years  ago,  was 
owing  to  my  intended  voyage  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  that 
my  actual  shaving  of  head  was  the  result  of  my  desire  to  dis- 
cover the  foundation  of  phrenology.  1  say  it.  was  an  *' u^eir'* 
attack,  because  the  reverend  orator  knew  perfectly  welV'tbat 
thengfa  I  might  have  been  the  ''  greatest  fool*'  of.  this  hemi- 
sphere, I  never  had  the  least  pretension  to  be  a  '*  grecU  man!" 
aoMi  as  to  the  "  right*'  of  being  "  eocenirie/*  surely  who  couW 
have  better  claims  to  it  than  those  who  asaome  with  Pope  that, 
'^whatever  sa,  ta  right  V  Still  how  did  I  behave  under  such  a  cir- 
pumstance?  Meeting  the  reverend  orator  in  company  the  follow- 
ing Sunday,  I.  went  to  shake  hands  with  Mr.  **  not  mtne,"  whose 
astonishment. at  being  discovered  fas  if  such  an  eloquent  man 
could  ever  entirely  disfigure  his  style ! !)  was  superseded  by  that 
of  my  *^  forgiving"  him  so  easily.  The  reason  was  very  plain, 
I  told  him  I  always  gave  every  one  credit  iotgood  moiivee,  and 
therefore  I  had  to  thank  him,  and  could  have  nothing  to  forgive, 
but  should  I  ever  perceive  in  any  person's  actions  a  positive  inten- 
tion to  offend  me,  I  must  be  a  very  great  fool  indeed  to  let  them 
succeed.  If  violence  of  temper,  covetouenees,  love  of  notorietf, 
&c.,  had  been  my  influential  passions,  I  had  then  surely  the 
best  opportunity  to  exercise  them  very  efTectoally.  I  have  only 
selected  this  fact,  because  it  is  the  most  recent  aiid  one  known  by 
many  persons;  butif  some  phrenologist  should  say  that  my  con- 
duct on  that  occasion*  is  highly  favourable  to  their  observa- 
tion (and  I  think-phrenology  offers  a  vast  field  to  coojectores)  1 
would  refer  them  to  a  fact  known  by  my  landlord,  thai  of  having 
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previotuly  to  my  coming  before  the  public,  received  a  very' 
offensive  letter  from  a  friend,  whom  1  bad  attempted  ia 
benefit.  Knowing  the  person  to  be  exceedingly  nervous,  I 
did  not  reply  to  the  letter,  and  continued  to  be  as  strongly  at- 
tached as  before,  waiting  daily  some  opportunity  of  offering  to 
such  person  the  most  incontrovertible  proofs  of  my  sincere  and 
respectful  affection.  But  to  cut  short,  whoever  should  like  to 
follow  up  my  conduct  since-my  last  landing  in  England,  the  20th- 
July,  1827>  may  by  calling  at  No.  9,  Tower  Dock,  and  14; 
Goodge-sfareet,  London,  and  No.  1,  Inwood-place,  and  Al- 
pha-place, at  Kentish •  Town,  ascertain  that  during,  the 
course  of  the  last  "  two  year^"  I  have  not  only  not  displayed* 
the  least  violent  action  nor  the  least  mark  of  irritability  ^  not- 
even  during  the  grecUest  disappointments"  but  they  will  hear 
every'  where  related  uncommon  marks  of  benevolence,  (modesty 
is  an  absurdity  in  matters  of  science)  they  will  hear  that  every: 
where  1  pay  for  being  served,  and  never  allowed  any  body  to 
serve  me  ;  nay,  in  tte  former  place  (where  I  landed  merely-  for 
a  week,  and  where  1  remained  eight  months)  my  very  old  land- 
lady having  no  servant,  I  used  to  do  for  her  the  hardest  work, 
that  would  have  injured  her  impaired  health.  I  never  left  a. 
place  but  from  circumstances  entirely  independent  from  my  will,, 
and  sorely  of  the  will  of  my  guests,  for  some  of  them  shed  tears, 
at  my  departure,  and  some  others  good  kind  of  superstitionists. 
(this  is  a  most  serious  fact)  addressed,  in  their  family  prayers, 
supplications  to  the  Almighty,  in  order  that  1  should  soon  come 
back  again  to  the  same  lodging. 

Bat  to  these  PACTS  that  every  phrenologist  may  easily  verify, 
I  will  add  a  last  and  piost  puzzling  one,  especially  for  those, 
who  should  feel  repugnant  to  allow  me  '*  to  nurse  children/* 
as  if  I  was  somewhat  like  Mr.  CROQUEMITAINE,  (a  bog- 
bear,  named  by  French  nurses  to  frighten  children,  a  man  swal- 
lowing all  naughty  children !)  In  the  first  lodging  I  was  com- 
pelled to  hear  all  the  day  a  parcel  of  children  playing  the  devil 
over  my  head,  or  in  the  street;  or  a  young  child  in  an  adjoining 
room  who  passed  alternatively  (by  the  ignorance  of  parents); 
from  a  noisy  hilarity  to  tears,  cursing,  damning,  and  fighting. 
Id  two  other  lodgings,  I  met  with  from  five  to  ten  children ;  but 
in  the  last  place  where  I  resided,  nearly  seven  months,  twenty'^ 
six  children  had  no  other  passage  to  go  in  and  out  to  play  but  a 
aanrow  yard  close  to  my  door ! !  I  need  not  say  that  I  never 
"  swallowed^*  any  of  them,  but  upon  inquiry,  it  will  be  found, 
thai  though  I  had  little  intercouvse  with  them,  being  very  busy, 
and  because  writing  often  notes  on  education,  it  was  important 
for  me  to  watch  their  natural  actions  unperceived;  still,  when  1 
occasionally  opened  my  doors  to  th^m,  their*  pleasure  Was  so 
great,  and  I  delighted  them  so  much,  especially  by  the  imitations 
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of  the  voice  of  variouB  fiQiniaAfi,.tbi^t  the  greatest  fiavonr  some  o( 
them  could  ask  the|r  parents  wai|  ta  beg  me  '**to  iarkai 
them." 

I  shoIL  Bot  trespass  any  longer  a»  yoor  pages^  thongb  I  could 
say  a  great  deal  more,  and  Uioogh  I  am  very  willing  to  render 
justice  to  the  tmth  of  several  of  tM  '*  opinion*,*'  vr  hicb  have  been 
lead ;  bat  the  inquiry  must  be  followed  systematmMy,  and  the 
ease  being  deemed  by  phrenologists  important  eaongh  to  be 
printed  at  foil  length,  I  shall  most  likely  have  it  inserti^  in  some 
phrenological  magazine,  to  Which  the  readers  of  the  **  Lion"*  may 
be  referrwl,  or  extracts  introduced  into  this  periodical,  if  the 
editoi^  think  it  prqser.  I  hope  to  prove  satisfactorily,  ia  the 
ooorse  of  this  investigation,  that  I  have  not  the  least  desire  to  show 
myself  better  than  I  believe  myself  to  be ;  and  that,  on  theeon- 
trary,  I  wish  to  find  out  whether  1  am  not  worse -Chan  I  fancy ; 
and  in  thia  investigation,  my  friends,  phrenologists  or  not,  itaay 
greatly  help  me, and  1  shall  be  obliged  for  their  remains,  even  for 
those  of  Mr.  ^'  not  mine,"  provided  he  should  not  attribute  la 
me  intentions  which  I  have  never  entertained. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  am  much  more  inclined  to  believe  the  tnith 
of  phrenology  than  1  was  a  fortnight  ago.  But  I  confess  that  I 
shall  never  become  a  zealons  convert  to  the  science,  unless  1  am 
enabled  to  make  personal  and  repeated  experiments,  after  a  com- 
petent theoretical  study  of  it,  or  unless  some  avowed  Jnfidelshould 
become  the  leader  of  such  a  science. 

Superstitious  creeds,  with  Uieir  monstrous  incooaisteneies  (such 
f^  as  the /fee  agency  of  man  opposed  to  the  fore-koowledge  of  Godj 
VRewards  and  punishments  opposed  to  his  omnipotence,  equity, 
and  benevolence,  &c.  &c.)  are  blemishes   that    d^igmde  this 
science,  as  well  as  every  other,  and  oblige  its  professors  to  be 
c^     rogues  or  hypocrites,  or  at  all  events  neutralize  th^r  talents ! 

^  What  but  superstition  conkl  hav^  dictated  the  following  sen- 
fence  above  related  :<— '*  His  opinions  and  notions  on  matten  of 
teUgioo,  are  not  to  be  spoken  in  general  society.''  'Why  so,  if 
such  noHtms  ana  the  result  of  a  most  serious  and  carefol  investiga- 
tion, if  they  are  founded  on  truth  ? 

Phrenologistsi  mind  what  I  tell  you ;  either  you  must  turn 
honest  and  respectable  InfidelSj  or  Infidels  will  turn  honest  and 
respectable  phrenolog^ts. 

Reforming  Opthust. 


& 
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In  all  the  districts,  in  which  great  numbers  are  employed  in  the 
weaving^of  silks  and  calicoes,  there  is  very  great  distress^  from 
the  \vant  of  a  sufficiency  of  employment,  and  from  the  want  of  a 
sufficiency  of  wages  for  such  employment,  as  can  be  found.  The 
state  of  existence  among  these  weavers  deserves  not  to  be  called 
a  state  of  life.  They  have  not  the  necessaries  to  support  life  in 
health.  At  a  fair  day's  labour,  the  wages  cannot  be  made  to  ex- 
ceed eighteen-pence  per  day ,  and  the  averag*e  is  not  a  shilling* 
per  day.  Such  wages,  spent  upon  such  highly-taxed  articles  as 
are  necessary  to  be  consumed,  do  not  afford  sufficient  subsistence. 
The  agricultural  labourers  are  in  no  better  condition;  but  their 
dispersion  and  mode  of  life  seclude  them  more  from  the  general 
public  consideration.  The  cotton-spinners,  a  very  numerous  body, 
who  have  as  yet  maintained  better  wages,  are  put  on  a  scale  of. 
reduction  that  will  not  stop  until  it  becomes  on  an  equality  with 
that  of  the  weavers.  One  great  cause  of  this  reduction  of  wages 
is  the  influx  into  this  country  of  the  most  miserable  part  of  the 
population  of  Ireland. 

In  Manchester  and  Glasgow — we  are  told,  there  are,  in  each 
place,  forty  thousand  Irish  labourers.  Such  an  influx  of  wretch- 
edness and  misery  is  enough  to  ruin  any  town  or  country,  and  as 
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the  thills'  now  goes  od,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  will  become 
to  America  what  Jteiand  is  now  to  Great  Britain,  a  breeding- 
place  for  wretches^  sufficient  to  destroy  the  social  health  of  the 
human  world.  There  are  bat  two  kinds  of  care  for  this  state  of 
things  ;  the  one  is  radical  and  permanent,  in  the  anti-c6nception 
system,  preventing  the  generation  of  such  wretchedness,  without 
the  slightest  abatement  of  any  of  the  pleasures  or  virtues  of  life ; 
the  other  is  in  tempomry  expedients,  such  as  other  alterations  in 
the  regulations  of  society,  which,  though  useful,  cannot  be  shown 
to  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  sought.  The  latter,  I  do  not  op- 
pose, I  am  ever  ready  to  change  where  utility  can  be  shown  to 
exist;  I  have  only  to  guard  myself  and  others  against  the  delu- 
sion of  sufficiency  of  change>  where  sufficiency  ts  not  to  be  foaad, 
such  as  in  what  is  called  radical  reform  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mon$^  fUid  in  the  system  of  Mr.  Owen,  or  the  co-operative  project. 
The  best  reform,  legislation,  or  co-operation,  is  that  which  begins 
wisely  at  home,  or  in  the  individual  family ;  and  without  that,  all 
other  change  is  nothing  to  that  family. 

I  presume,  that  a  change  of  mind  has  taken  place  in  this 
icomitry,  to  that  there  does  not  now  exist  among  us  the  man  or 
the  woman,  but  will  say,  ^*  There  is  something  wrong  in  our 
Mocial  ammgementSy  i notmueih  m,  if  we  increase  our  general 
wealth,  we  increase  our  general  misery.  If  we  improve  our 
machinery^  we  lessen  our  wages.  If  we  force  our  religion  by 
plans  and  associations,  we  add  to  the  amount  of  vice  and 
crime.  Nothing  among  uSy  th€U  has  the  superjici€d  or  pros* 
pective  appearance  of  prosperity  or  improvement,  succeeds 
at  bottom,  or  in  relation  to  the  general  condition.  So,  whai  is 
to  be  done  V* 

Individually,  I  propose  a  cessation  of  the  generation  of  new 
misery,  or  new  objects  for  misery.  I  propose  also,  to  circulate 
such  truths,  such  evidences,  such  Infidelity  as  shall  show  religiQD 
to  be  ill-founded  and  a  vice,  and  thus  to  remove  entirely  that 
error,  that  dire  source  of  taxation,  oppression,  and  quarrel.  I  pro- 
pose the  union  of  all  parties  to  advance  the  common  welfare, 
and  that  opinion  shall  never  clash  but  in  free,  fair,  mild,  and 
arranged  discussion.  This  is  the  Catholic  emancipa^n  wanted* 
and  the  only  emancipation  worthy  of  general  compliment  or  cele- 
bration. I  propose  a  ^neral  allowance  of  good  motive,  so  as 
the  differing  parties  will  submit  themselves  to  public  discussion, 
and  thus  prove  the  honesty  of  their  intentions.  I  propose  all  such 
changes  in  the  legislature  and  its  legislations,  as  will  promise 
and  prove  to  be  improvements.  I  propose  even  the  co-operative 
project,  if  any  parties  will  practically  present  its  utility,,  before 
they  call  npon  the  nation  to  leave  more  certain  good  to  run  after 
it.  I  propose,  as  the  first  general  remedy,  or  step  to  all  other 
remedies,  fair,  free,  full,and  magisterially  and  socially  encouraged 
discussion,  on  all  interesting  subjects.      The  man  who  fears  dis- 
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bttlaioii  ofany  kind,  who  will  not  encourage  discussion  of  any 
kind,  is  a  contemptible  politician^  and  unfit  to  raeddle  with  affairs 
of  state.  I  propose  Infidelity^  or  no  faith  and  all  evidence, 
which  sig'niAes  no  more  than  to  '*  prove  all  things^  and  hold  fast 
Ihat  which  is  good/'  as  the  necessary  basts  of  all  impi^ovement. 

The  remedies  proposed  by  those  who  call  themselves  Radfcal 
Reformers,  are  only  a  slight  progression,  and  not  wholly  the 
oecessary  means  to  the  end  soagbt.  1  entirely  agree  with  them, 
in  the  advocacy  of  an  improvement  in  the  representation,  which 
constitutes  the  legislature ;  hot  i  maintain  that  such  an  advocacy 
is  n«t  suflBcient  as  a  means  to  its  end.  There  must  be  something 
more  advocated.  Obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  the  repre- 
sentation must  be  removed.  Those  obstacles  are  found  in  the 
church,  in  the  religion,  in  the  aristocratical  and  royal  privileges, 
io  the  corporations.  We  must  remove  the  church,  remove  the 
religion,  and,  by  so  doing,  we  shall  abate  the  aristocratical  and 
foyal  privileges.  Nothing  but  Infidelity  is  a  cause  equal  to  such 
an  eflfect,  and  no  man  is  worth  a  rush,  as  a  political  reformer,  who 
is  not  an  Infidel,  an  avowed  Infidel.  No  improyement  \tk  the 
State  of  the  country  has  been  made,  but  that  which  Infidelity  has 
made  during  the  last  twelve  years.  Infidelity  has  made  a  grea\ 
alteration  in  the  character  of  political  reform.  It  has  rendered 
it  philosophical,  stable,  respectable,  and  successful.  We  have 
DOW  no  plots,  no  conspiracies,  no  insurrections,  no  talk  about,  at 
least,  no  fbar,  of  spies,  no  disturbance,  scarcely  any  noise.  Every 
thing  works  well  and  silently  toward  the  desired  goal.  1  found 
the  spirit  of  reform  ^ttle  better  than  a  spirit  of  madness  ;  and  I 
"have,  1  hope,  brought  it  to  be  something  reasonable,  unobjection- 
able, and  irresistibte.  The  project  of  every  politician  has  flailed, 
save  that  of  mine,  whieh  is  Infidel.  Nothing  now  but  Infidelity 
raises  its  head,  save  the  paltry  ahd  pitiful  project  of  co-operation. 
This  project  is  not  paltry  or  pitiful  in  its  theory,  but  in  a  persist- 
ance  io  that  which  every  experiment  has  show;n  to  be  imprac- 
ticable. The  variety  of  human  passion  is  such  and  is  so  irre- 
mediable even  by  education  for  co-operation  as  to  leave  com- 
petition, and  even  such  competition  in  coinmeree  as  now  exists, 
irremediable.  As  well  may  yon  co-operate  to  reduce  human 
temper  to  a  standard,  or  to  equalise,  generalize,  and  universalize 
th^  passion  of  love,  as  to  seek  in  association  the  equanimity  and 
eqilality  which  the  co-operative  project. propounds.  I^ean  Swift 
hai  flever  contemplated  such  a  class  of  projectors  as  these  cor 
operatives,  or  he  had  made  Gulliver  find,  and  describe,  and  sati- 
rise^them  in  his  travels. 

On  Monday  evening  last,  the  co-operatives  of  London  mustered 
their  forces  and  held  a  meeting  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  to 
(yropose  the  formation  of  '^  A  society  for  the  promotion  of  co* 
operative  knowledge!''  \  shibboleth  was  proposed  at  the 
i«dr,  had  they  Who  said  co^operdtian  in  the  right  twang,  Were 
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allowed  logo  on  the  floor  of  the  Institute,  while  the  nniDitiatcd 
were  sent  into  the  gallery.  1  was  sent  into  the  gallery,  as  one 
of  the  reprobate  or  uncircumcised  cast ;  but  I  soob  beard  from 
the  speakers,  that  co-operation  was  no  settled  principle,  nothings 
known  or  tangible ;  for  one  of  the  best  speakers,  a  Mr.  Lovett, 
declared,  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  yet  in  existence,  and  that 
the  trading  unions  were  bul  new  systems  of  competition.  Ano- 
ther got  up,  a  Mr."  Manning,  of  the  Union  Exchange  Society,  in 
Tottenham  Court  Road/  attacked  the  whole  project  of  joint 
stock  cooperation,  and  was  loudly  applauded.  Contrarieties 
were  alike  applauded,  nothing  was  defined,  nothing  proposed, 
nothing  supported,  but  a  parrot-like  prattle  and  repetition  of  co- 
operation and  co-operating  together.  I  was  almost  rude  enoagh 
to  call  upon  the  chairman,  a  Mr.  Skene,  from  the  land  of  ire 
and  botheraiiwiy  to  explain  to  the  company  what  was  meant,  in 
an  application  to  society,  by  the  word  eo-operaiion  ;  but  in  at- 
tempting a  definition  for  myself,  I  could  make  it  to  be  nothing 
more  than  love  between  the  sexes;  and  as  such  a  question  would 
have  destroyed  the  co-operating  though  delusive  harmony  of  the 
meeting,  1  thought  it  would  be  best  to  leave  it  to  the  enjoyment 
of  its  own  little  holiday  and  co-operative  speech-making.  A 
puritanical  sort  of  operator  or  co-operator  fose  and  tbiis  began: — 
"  Sister  and  brother  associates,  I  address  you  by  that  endearing 
name,  in  preference  to  the  common  titles  which  society  gives  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen ;  because  1  think  sister  and  brother  asso- 
ciates better  than  the  titles  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  &c.*' 

This  was  as  much  as  1  could  bear,  and  I  left  the  self-styled 
co-operatives  to  the  hugging  of  their  delusion.  Very  few  of 
them  know  what  operation  or  work  is ;  and  as  to  co-operation, 
other  than  it  now  exists  in  friendship  and  good  affections  one 
toward  another,  it  is  a  delusion  ;  for  the  variety  of  human  pas- 
sion, untamed  and  untameable,  will  not  allow  more  than  now 
exists.  None  but  the  unambitious,  the  cunning,  the  projecting, 
the  low-minded  and  weaker  part  of  mankind  will  form  themselves 
into  associations  for  such  pretences.  The  highest  character,  that 
I  can  perceive  among  the  self-styled  but  never-working  co- 
operatives, is  a  sort  of  benevolent  mania,  or  an  excess  of  bene- 
volence. This  is  precisely  the  character  of  Robert  Owen  and  of 
a  few  others  whom  I  know  as  bis  admirers  and  followers.  It  is 
amiable,  but  it  is  mischievous.  This  is  not  a  character  that  is 
fit  to  erect  any  system  for  the  good  of  society ;  and  the  more  par- 
ticularly 80,  as  it  is  not  and  cannot  become  a  general  character, 
but  will  have  to  act  with  baser  materials,  that  will  frustrate  all 
its  purposes,  impoverish  its  means,  and  then  be  ungrateful  enough 
to  treat  with  contempt  its  generosity.  The  co-operative  prin- 
ciple gives  to  mankind  credit  for  the  possession  of  a  character  and 
the  subjugation  of  passions  which  have  not  yet  been  attained. 
Like  a  very  common  error  that  is  fallen  into,  it  tr^^ts  of  man  as  an 
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iodividual  something,  unique  and  not  extensively  varied  in  its  cha- 
racter as  a  ^bole.  And  hence  the  society  for  the  promotion  of  co* 
operative  knowledge  will  prove  a  paltry  abortion^and  the  project 
is  pitiful.  Soundlnfidelity  cannot  ally  itself  to  the  co-operative  pro-* 
ject^  until  it  has  been  put  to  the  test  and  proved  to  be  good.  The  co* 
operative  project  is  at  present  a  faith.  It  is  like  the  delusion  of 
paradise  or  future  state  happiness.  It  treats  of  labour  as  the 
source  of  wealth,  and  talks  of  withholding  that  wealth  from  the 
non-producers^  or  th^y  who  do  not  labour ;  but  it  forgets  that 
capital  is  labour  stored,  that  labour  is  not  a  thing  of  the  imagi* 
nation,  but  must  be  wrought  into  existence,  and  that  man  will 
remain  a  miserable  being  so  long  as  he  is  thrown  upon  his  own 
labour,  and  cannot  be  benefited  by  the  stored  labour  and  ex-> 
perience  of  his  ancestors.  That  the  happiness  of  society  is 
founded  upon  the  proper  distribution  of  wealth  is  an  axiom  and 
unquestionable  ;  but  whether  the  co-operative  project  of  storing 
or  distributing  that  wealth  be  the  best  or  not,  is  very  much  a 
question.  The  good  which  appears  to  me  necessary  to  be  done  in 
society  is,  to  disarm  the  tricksters,  to  remove  the  priests,  to  be 
able  to  select  honest  men^  and  to  be  able  to  keep  them  honest  as 
our  legislators ;  but  in  every  other  respect  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  and  the  idleness  which  that  accumulation  produces^ 
appear  to  me  to  be  the  earthly  paradise  that  is  worthy  of  man's 
ambition  and  industry,  and  that  is  as  deservedly  obtained  by  in« 
heritance  and  useful  talent  as  by  labour. 

The  co-operative  project  is  wrong  too  on  another  ground. 
Labour  has  no  setUed  value,  nor  is  it  at  all  times  and  alike  pro^ 
ductive.  Labour,  in  an  early  stage  of  society,  is  much  less  valua-* 
ble,  than  when  the  wants  of  society  are  highly  increased,  and 
when  the  number' of  labourers  falls  a  little  below  the  necessary 
producing  power  to  supply  these  wants.  Individual  subsistence 
drawn  from  the  soil  is  not  a  state  of  productive  labour  to  be  com- 
pared with  a  wealthy  state  of  civilization,  where  the  labourer  can 
draw  high  wages.  No  co-operative  society  can  reach  such  a 
state  of  profitable  labour,  as  would  exist  in  this  country,  were  the 
number  of  labourers  brought  a  little  below  the  demand  for  labour. 
The  error  of  the  present  state,  is  entirely  in  the  tricks  that  are 
played  with  the  labouring  population,  and  in  their  excess  of  num- 
bers. The  natural  man  hunts  for  his  food  like  another  beast  of 
prey.  The  first  eflbrt  at  cultivation  is  a  labour  that  will  scarcely 
supply  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  before  abundance  can  be 
obtained,  capital  must  have  been  stored,  skill  acquired,  and  a  secu- 
rity against  the  accidents  of  seasons  and  circumstances  accom- 
plished. No  co-operative  or  joint  stock  society  can  reach  this 
state  of  things  ;  and  nothing  is  equal  to  it,  but  the  present  system 
of  formingand  preserving  capital,  skill,  and  mercantile  enterprise 
by  competition. 
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Infidelity  proposes  and  proceeds  with  something  certain.  It 
must  be  the  foundation  of  all  sound  politics  and  all  good  social 
arrangements.  It  is  the  first  principle  that  puts  man  upon  an 
equality  with  man,  and  excludes  the  priest,  the  man  of  God,  or 
mediator  with  God.  There  is  no  dignity  in  human  nature  with- 
out Infidelity.  The  man  of  God  is  also  a  man  of  dogs;  for,  as  a 
mediator  with  God,  be  makes  dogs  of  mankind.  There  can  be 
no  general  principle  of  human  liberty  with  religion  or  a  priest* 
ho(Kl ;  no  moral  independency  ol  character^  no  proper  responsi- 
bility to  society.  The  Infidel  stands  alone.  His  moral  indepen- 
dency makes  him  fairly  responsible  to  society  for  his  actions.  He 
has  no  bias  beyond  society.  He  is  not  the  slave  of  man.  He  is 
not  the  slave  of  a  priest.  He  is  not  the  slave  of  a  god.  I  venture 
to  predict,  that  there  will  be  no  general  improvement  in  society 
but  that  which  Infidelity  will  produce  ;  and  that  without  it,  do 
progress  in  political  reform  will  be  made  in  this  country.  It  is 
not  a  project ;  but  the  investigation  and  exposure  of  a  bad  pro- 
ject that  has  succeeded.  It  is  not  a  system ;  but  the  attempt  to 
overthrow  a  bad  system.  It  is  not  a  whim,  a  folly,  qr  a  fiction ; 
but  the  great  embodying  principle  of  truth. 

The  cause  of  human  improvement  cannot  be  proceeded  in 
without  Infidelity ;  because  the  degradation  of  mankind  arises 
from  a  cheat  that  has  been  successfully  practised  upon  them,  and 
erroneously  adopted  as  a  truth,  which  is  not  to  be  explained, 
cleared  up  and  removed  by  any  principle  but  Infidelity.  Man, 
with  religion  and  a  priesthood,  is  not  worthy  of  the  liberty  which 
be  sacrifices  at  the  altar  of  superstition.  He  is  in  that  state  a 
fallen,  degraded,  accursed,  mad  being,  and  bears  on  his  counte- 
nance the  badge  of  slavery,  the  stamp  mark  of  the  religious 
mania,  while  the  cunning  priest  becomes  the  established,  the 
encouraged,  and  the  legal  thief. 

Infidelity  defines  the  truth  that  will  bear  criticism,  that  is 
founded  on  evidence  not  to  be  shaken,  though  always  submitted 
to  examination  and  discussion,  and  that  makes  a  man  all  the 
more  honest  in  its  avowal.  It  gives  a  boldness,  a  consciousness 
of  health  and  soundness,  and  a  peace  of  mind  to  its  bolder,  which 
is  unknown  to  the  ever  trembling  fanatic,-  to  the  slave  of  a  priest 
and  a  god.  It  gives  to  man  an  independency  of  character  which 
is  unknown  to  the  religious  world.  It  deprives  him  of  heaven, 
which  IS  but  an  idle  dream  as  to  the  future,  but  it  makes  him 
great  and  happy  on  earth.  It  is  this  principle  and  this  only  that 
can  make  a  heaven  of  the  earth ;  and  this  I  hold  forth  in  chal- 
lenge as  the  only  proper  and  sure  means  of  progressing  reform 
and  improvement  in  the  human  condition.  Ye,  who  call  your- 
selves Reformers,  look  to  it. 

Richard  Carlhi- 
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PAGAN  CHRISTIANISM,  OR  CHRISTIAN  PAGANISM 


EviDBNOB  that  the  form  and  substance  of  the  CfaristiaD  religrion 
existed  before  the  Christian  era^  taken  from  Dean  Humphrey 
rrideaox's ''  Connection  of  the  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes^ 
tafDonty'*  and  tending  to  pro? e  the  Infidel  assumption,  that  Chris* 
tianity  is  a  deduction  from  pa^nism,  that  it  existed  in  paffanisiii, 
and  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  sun  or  fire  worship^ef  Sabeanism  and 
of  the  general  pagan  mythology.  Speaking  of  the  magi  or  fire- 
worshipping  cleigy^  the  Dean  observes:— 

'^  They  were  divided  into  three  orders*    The  lowest  wmre*  tb^ 
inferior  clergy^  who  served  in  all  the  common  oiBoes  of  tiieir 
divine  worship ;  next  above  them  were  the  superintendentv,  who 
in  their  several  distrints  governed  the  inferior  cletgy,  as  the 
bishops  do  with  us;  and  above  all  was  the  archimagua,  or  areh^ 
priesC  who  in  the  same  manner  as  the  iiigh-priest  among  the 
Jews,  or  the  pope  now  among  the  Romanists,  was  the  head  of 
the  whole  religioo.  And  aceording  to  the  number  of  their  brders, 
the  churches  or  templesi  in  which  they  oflSciated,  W«re  also  of 
three  sorts.  The  lowest  sort  were  the  parochial  chiirches^  or  am* 
tones,  which  were  served  by  the  inferior  clergy,  aa  the  parochial 
churches  are  now  with  us.  And  the  duties,  which  they  there  per- 
formed were  to  read  the  daily  offices  out  of  their  Liturgy,  and  at 
slated  and  solemn  times  to  read  some  part  of  their  sacred  writings 
to  the  people.    In  these  churches  there  were  no  fire  altars,  but 
the  sacred  fire  before  which  they  are  here  wor8hipp>ed,  was 
maintained  only  in  a  lamp.    Next  above  these  were  their  fire- 
temples,  in  which  fire  was  continually  kept  burning  on  a  sacred 
altar.    And  these  were  in  the  same  manner,  as  cathedrals  with 
us,  the  churches  or  temples,  where  the  superintendents  renddd* 
in  every  one  of  these  were  also  several  of  the  inferior  clergy  en- 
tertained, who  Jn  the  same  manner  as  the  choral  vicars  vrith  us , 
performed  all  the  divine  offices  under  the  soperintendemt,  and 
also  took  care  of  the  sacred  fire,  which  they  constantly  watched 
day  and  night  by  four  and  fonr  in  their  turns,  that  it  might  b^ 
always  kept  burning  and  never  gcf  out.    The  highest  church 
above  all  was  the  fire-temple  where  the  arehimagus  resided, 
which  was  had  in  the  sane  veneration  with  then,  as  the  temple 
of  Mecca  among  the  Mahometans,  to  which  every  one  of  thait 
sect  thought  themselves  obliged  to  make  a  pQgrinage  once  in 
their  lives. 
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CASE  OF  JONATHAN  MARTIN. 


To  THE  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty. 

May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

The  humble  petition  of  Richard  Carlile,  a  Bookseller,  ia 
Fleet  Street,  in  the  City  of  London,  sheweth : — 

That,  your  Majesty's  petitioner  has  learnt  by  public  records, 
that  there  is  in  custody  during^  your  Majesty's  pleasure,  in  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  of  Saint  George's,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  one 
Jonathan  Martin,  a  religious  maniac,  who  set  fire  to  the  York 
Minster;  and  that  the  same  records  represent  the  said  Jonathan 
Martin  as  of  sound  mind,  in  every  respect  save  that  of  religion; 
bis  mental  disorder  being  solely  a  religious  mania. 

Your  Majesty's  petitioner  has  made  this  sort  of  mania  his  parti- 
cular study,  and  assures  your  Majesty  that  he  can  cure  it,  by  its 
only  cure,  in  educating  the  sufferer  to  a  knowledge  of  the  bad  or 
maniacal  foundation  of  all  religion. 

Your  Majesty's  petitioner  therefore  prayeth,  that  your  Majesty 
will  be  graciously  pleased,  to  allow  him  to  visit  and  converse 
with,  and  to  lend  books  to  the  said  Jonathan  Martin,  that  an  expe- 
riment may  be  fairly  made,  in  a  strong  case,  and  as  in  duty  boond 
your  Majesty's  petitioner  will  continue  to  wish  your  Majesty 
health. 

Richard  Cablile. 


H.  D.  R.  LECTURING  M.   AND  OTHER  HYPOCRITES, 
ON  A  SUNDAY  MORNING. 

Religion  makes  men  hypocrites  to  themselves  as  well  as  to 
others.  Religion  is  an  enemy  to  self-knowledge.  The  an- 
philosophical  belief  in  the  presence  of  an  all-powerful  being, 
who  is  both  the  witness  and  judge  of  every  thought,  word,  and 
action,  forces  the  religious  man  to  practise  every  mode  of  deceit 
upon  himself  with  respect  to  his  real  character  and  motives ;  for 
it  is  only  by  being  blind  to  his  own  faults,  that  he  can  suppose 
they  will  escape  the  eye  of  his  omnipotence.  Consequently, 
the  whole  business  of  a  religious  man*s  life  may  be  said  to  be 
to  gloss  over  his  errors  to  himself,  and  to  invent  a  thousand  shifts 
and  palliations  to  hood-wink  this  Almighty.  While  he  is  sen- 
sible of  his  own  delinquency,  he  thinks  that  it  cannot  escape  the 
penetration  ot  his  invisible  Judge ;  and  the  distant  penalty  annex- 
ed to  every  offence,  though  not  sufficient  to  make  him  desist  from 
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the  commi^Bion  of  it^  will  not  suffer  them  to  rest  easy,  till  he  has 
made  some  compromise  with  his  own  conscience  as  to  his  motives 
for  committing  it.  A  canning  knave  may  take  pride  in  the  im- 
position he  practises  upon  others ;  and,  instead  of  striving  to  con- 
ceal bis  true  character  from  hiihself,  may  chuckle  with  inward 
satisfaction  at  the  folly  of  those  who  are  not  wise  enough  to 
detect  it. 

.But  this  shallow,  skin-deep  hypocrisy,  will  not  serve  the  turn 
of  the  religious  devotee,  who  is  "compelled  to  give  evidence 
ag^ainst  himself,"  and  who  must  first  become  the  dupe  of  his  own 
imposture,  before  he  can  flatter  bimself  with  the  hope  of  Conceal- 
ment Religious  people  often  pray  very  heartily  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  '' a  multitude  of  trespasses  and  sins,'' as  a  mark  of  their 
hamility,  but  we  never  knew  them  to  admit  any  one  fault  in  par- 
ticular, or  acknowledge  themselves  in  the  wrong  in  any  instance 
whatever.  The  natural  jealousy  of  self-love  is  in  them  height^ 
ened  by  the  fear  of  damnation,  and  they  plead  not  guilty  to  every 
charge  brought  against  them,  with  all  the  conscious  terrors  of  a 
criminal  at  the  bar.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  greatest  hypo- 
crites in  the  world  are  religious  hypocrites. 

This  quality,  as  it  has  been  so  generally  found  united  with  the 
clerical  character,  is  known  by  the  name  of  priestcraft.  Par- 
sons,- and  all  denominations  of  priests,  are  more  liable  to  this  vice 
than  any  other  class  of  people,  because  they  are  obliged  to  assume 
a  greater  degree  of  sanctity,  though  they  have  it  not,  and  to  screw 
themselves  up  to  an  unnatural  pitch  of  severity  and  self-denial. 
They  most  keep  a  constant  guard  over  themselves,  have  an  eye 
always  to  their  own  persons,  never  relax  in  their  gravity,  nor 
^ve  the  least  scope  to  theirinclinations.  Asingleslip,  if  discovered, 
may  be  fatal  to  them.  Their  influence  and  superiority  depend  on 
their  pretensions  to  virtue  and  piety ;  so  that  they  are  tempted  to 
draw  liberally  on  the  funds  of  credulity  and  ignorance  allowed 
for  thei^  convenient  support  All  this  cannot  be  very  friendly  to 
downright  simplicity  of  character.  Besides,  they  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  inveigh  against  the  vices  of  others,  that  they  naturally 
forget  that  they  have  any  of  their  own  to  correct.  They  see 
?ice  as  an  object  always  out  of  themselves,  with  which  they  have 
no  other  concern  than  to  denounce  and  stigmatize  it.  They  are 
(mly  reminded  of  it  in  the  third  person.  They  as  naturally  as- 
sociate sin  and  its  consequences  with  their  flocks,  as  a  pedagogue 
associates  a  false  concord  and  flog^ng  with  his  scholars.  If  we 
may  so  express  it,  they  serve  as  conductors  to  the  lightning  of 
divine  indignation,  and  have  only  to  point  the  thunders  of  the  law 
at  others.  It  is  only  the  head  of  the  Popish  Church  who  assumes 
the  title  of  God's  Vicegerent  upon  earth ;  but  the  feeling  is 
common  to  all  the  oracular  interpreters  of  the  will  of  Heaven — 
from  the  successor  of  St  Peter,  down  to  the  affectedly  simple, 
and  would«be-thought,  unassuming  Quaker,  who,  disclaiming  the 
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iropOAiogp  authority  of  a  bill  and  ofBce^  y«t  fiuuiei  hkMielf  tlii 
ioimediate  or^n  of  a  pretoroatural  imputee,  and  aflbcU  to  ipoak 
ooly  as  the  spirit  moves  him. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  religbn  aids  hypocrisy  by  ex- 
citing' a  secret  tribunal,  to  which  those  who  affect  a  more  tlao 
ordinary  share  of  it  can  (in  case  of  need)  appeal  from  the  jvtdg^ 
ment  of  men.  The  religious  man,  reduced  to  his  last  shift,  and 
having  no  other  way  left  to  avoid  the  most  *'  open  and  appatftnt 
shame/'  rejects  the  fallible  decisions  of  the  world,  and  thanks 
Qod  that  there  is  one  who  knows  the  heart.  He  is  ameoable  to 
a  higher  jurisdiction,  and  while  he  is  well  with  Heaven^  be  can 
pity  the  errors ^  and  smile  at  the  malice  of  his  enemies  I  What* 
ever  cuts  men  off  from  their  dependence  on  oommon  opinion  or 
obviouA  appearances,  must  open  a  door  to  evasion  and  crauiiag, 
by  setting  up  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong  in  evety  one's 
breast,  of  the  truth  of  which  nobody  can  judge  but  the  pecsoQ 
himself.  There  are  some  fine  instancesintfaeold  plays  and  novels 
of  the  effect  of  this  principle,  in  giving  the  last  flniahl^g  to 
the  character  of  duplicity.  Miss  Harris,  in  Fielding's  Jmeisn,  is 
one  of  the  most  striking.  M oliere's  T€uriufe  is  another  inslancs 
of  the  facility  with  which  religion  promotes  the  purposes  of  tbe 
most  flagrant  hypocrisy.  It  is  an  impenetrable  fastness,  to  wlucfa 
this  worthy  person,  like  so  many  others,  retires  without  tbe  fear 
of  pursuit.  It  is  an  additional  disguhe,  in  which  he  wraps  him* 
self  up  like  a  cloak.  It  is  a  stalking-horse,  which  is  ready  on 
all  occasions,  an  invisible  conscience,  which  goea  about  with  hta, 
his  good  genius,  that  becomes  surety  for  him  in  all  diAsuitiel, 
swears  to  the  purity  of  his  motives,  extricates  ham  out  of  tbe  most 
desperate  circumstances,  baflfes  detection,  and  funuahes  a  plea,  to 
which  there  is  no  answer. 

Hypocrisy,  as  it  is  connected  with  cowardice,  seems  to  imply 
weakness  of  body,  or  want  of  spirit  The  impudence  and  insen* 
sibility  which  belong  to  it,  ought  to  suppose  .mbustness  of  eon* 
stitution«  There  is  certainly  a  very  successful  and  formidable 
class  of  sturdy,  jolly,  able-bodied  hypocrites,  the  friar  Johes  of 
the  profession.  Raphael  has  represented  Elymas  with  a  hard 
iron  visage,  and  large  uncoath  figure,  made  up  of  bones  and 
muscles ;  as  one  not  troubled  with  weak  nerves  or  idle  scrofulas, 
as  one  who  repelled  all  sympathy  with  others,  who  was  not  to 
be  jostled  out  of  his  course  by  their  censures  or  suspioiona,  aad 
who  could  break  with  ease  through  the  eofoweb  Hiares  wbi«li  ha 
bad  laid  for  the  credulity  of  others^  without  being  ooee  entanglad 
in  his  own  delusions.  In  my  opinion,  this  ontwaid  form  betrayi 
the  bold,  unimaginative,  self-willed  HYMOaits. 
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THE  REVEREND  LIBEL. 

IN  THE  KING'S  BENCH. 

Carlilb.  v.  Dunn  and  Shaw. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  plea  in  this  action.  The  decla-> 
ration  was  printed  in  No.  3,  of  the  present  volame.  I  shall  ap< 
pend  my  answer,  and  the  grounds  of  my  action  to  the  plea«  to 
fthow  the  reverend  libeller,  how  open  and  honest  I  can  afford  to 
be  on  all  occasions,  and  the  great  superiority  of  Infidelity  over 
his  faith,  at  all  points — even  at  this  point. — R.  C. 

*'  Easter  Term,  10th  Geo.  4th. 
**  Dunn  and  anor.  €Us.  Caklile. 
"  And  the  said  defendants,  by  Joseph  Knowles,  their  attorney, 
come  and  defend  the  wrong  and  injury,  when,  &c.,  and  say  that 
they  are  not  guilty  of  the  said  supposed  grievances  above  laid  to 
their  charge,  or  any  of  them  in  manner  and  form  as  the  said 
plaintiff  hath  above  thereofcomplained  against  them,  and  of  this  the 
said  defendants  put  themselves  upon  the  country,  &c. ;  and  for  a 
farther  plea  in  this  behalf,  as  to  the  publishing  by  the  said  defend- 
ants, and  causing  and  procuring  to  be  published  of  and  concern- 
ing the  said  plaintiff  the  said  supposed  libel  in  the  said  first  count  of 
the  said  declaration  mentioned,  as  in  that  count  also  mentionedi 
the  said  defendants  by  leave  of  the  court  here,  for  this  purpose, 
first  had  and  obtained  according  to  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such 
case  made  and  provided,  say,  that  the  said  plaintiff  ought  not  to 
have  or  maintain  bis  aforesaid  action  thereof  against  them,  be- 
cause they  say  that  before,  and  at  the  time,  of  the  said  publishing 
by  the  said  defendants,  and  causing  and  procuring  to  be  published 
of  the  said  supposed  libel  of  and  concerning  the  said  plaintiff,  as 
in  the  said  first  count  mentioned,  he,  the  said  plaintiff,  was  the 
publisher  of  a  certain  weekly  publication  called  Thb  Lion,  and 
that  the  said  weekly  publication  then  was  an  A.theistical,  blas- 
phemous, and  irreligious  publication,  to  wit,  at  Westminster 
aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid.  And  the  said  defendants  further 
^y,  that  the  said  plaintiff  before,  and  at  the  time  of  the  said  pub- 
lishing by  the  said  defendants,  and  causing  and  procuring  to  be 
published  of  the  said  supposed  libel  of  and  concerning  the  said 
plaintiff,  as  io  the  said  first  count  mentioned,  was  the  publisher  of, 
and  had  pnblished  a  certain  other  publication  called  Good  Sense, 
and  that  the  said  last-mentioned  publication  so  published  by  the 
said  plaintiff  was  then  an  Atheistical,  blasphemous,  and  irreligious 
publication,  to  wit,  at  Westminster  aforesaid,  in  the  county  aUt^re- 
said.  And  the  said  defendants  further  say,  that  before  and  at 
the  time  of  the  said  publbhing  by  the  said  defendants,  and 
eausing,  and  procuring  to  be  published  of  the  said  supposed  libel 
of  and  concerning  the  said  plaintiff,  as  in  the  said  first  count  men- 
ttened,  the  said  plaintiff  was  the  publisher  of,  and  had  pnblished, 
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and  had  lent  his  name  to  the  publication  of,  a  certain  other  public 
cation  called  Evert  Woman's  Book,  and  that  the  special  design 
of  the  said  last  mentioned  publication  was  immoral  and  too  vile 
to  be  named.  And  the  said  defendants  further  say,  that  beforey  and 
at  the  time  of  the  said  publishing  by  the  said  defendants,  and 
causing  and  procuring  to  be  published  of  the  said  supposed  libel 
of,  and  concerning  the  said  plaintiff  as  in  the  said  first  count  men- 
tioned, he  the  said  plaintiff  wasthepublisherof,and  had  published, 
and  lent  his  name  to  the  publication  of,  various  other  publications, 
to  wit,  at  Westminster  aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid ;  and  that 
the  general  tenor  of  his  said  publications  was  irreligious, immoral, 
and  improper,  wherefore  they  the  said  defendants,  at  the i^ame  time, 
when,  kc,  in  the  said  first  count  mentioned,  did  publish  and 
cause  8J)d  procure  to  be  published,  of  and  concerning  the   said 
plaintiff,  as  such  publisher  as  aforesaid,  the  said  supposed   libel 
in  the  introductory  part  of  this  plea  mentioned,  as  they  lawfully 
might  for  the  cause  aforesaid,  which  is  the  same  publishing,  and 
causing  and  procuring  to  be  published  in  the  said  supposed  libel 
in  the  introductory  part  of  this  plea  mentioned,  and  whereof  the 
said  plaintiff  hath  in  and  by  his  said  first  count  in  that  behalf 
complained  against  them  the  said  defendants.    And  this  they, 
the  said  defendants,  are   ready  to  verify ;  wherefore  they  pray 
judgment,  if  the  said  plaintiff  ought  to  have,  or  maintain  his 
aforesaid  action  thereof  against  them,  &c.    And   for  a  further 
plea  in  this  behalf,  as  to  the  publishing  by  the  said  defendants, 
and  causing  and   procuring  to  be  published  of   and  concern- 
ing  the  said  plaintiff,   the    said  supposed  libel,    in  the  said 
second  count  of  the  said  declaration  mentioned,  as  in  that  count 
also  mentioned,  the  said  defendants,  by  like  leave  of  the  court 
here  as  aforsaid,  say  that  the  said  plaintiff  ought  not  to  have  or 
maintain  his  aforesaid  action  thereof  against  them,  because  they 
say  that  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  said  last-mentioned  puk^- 
lishing  by  the  said  defendants,  and  causing  and  procuring  to  be 
published  of  the  said  supposed  libel  of  and  concerning  the  said 
plaintiff,  as  in  the  said  second  count  mentioned,  he  the  said 
plaintiff  was  the  publisher  of  a  certain  weekly  publication  called 
The  Lion,  and  that  the  said  weekly  publication  then  was  an 
Atheistical,  blasphemous,  and  irreligious  publication,  to  wit,  at 
Westminster  aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid.    And  the  said  ' 
defendants  further  say,  that  the  said  plaintiff  before,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  said  last-mentioned  publishing  by  the  said  defend- 
ants, and  causing  and  procuring  to  be  published  of  the  said  sup- 
posed libel  of  and  concerning  the  said  plaintiff,  as  in  the  said 
second  count  mentioned,  was  the  publisher  of,  and  had  published 
a  certain  other  publication  called  Good  Sense,  and  that  the  said 
last-mentioned  publication  then  was  an  Atheistical,  blasphemous, 
and  irreligious  publication,  to  wit,  at  Westminster  aforesaid,  in 
the  county  aforesaid.    And  the  said  defendants  further  say,  that 
before  and  at  the  time  of  the  said  publishing  by  the  said  defend- 
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tnU,  and  causing  and  procuring  to  be  .published  of  and  con- 
cerning the  said  platntifT  of  the  said  supposed  libel  in  the  second 
count  mentioned,  wa»  the  publisher  of,  and  had  published  a  cer- 
tain other  publication,  called  Every  IVoman^s  Book,  and  that 
the  special  design  of  the  said  last-mentioned  publication  was 
immoral  and  too  vile  to  be  named.  And  the  said  defendants 
further  say,  that  before,  and  at  the  time  of  the  said  publishing  by 
the  said  defendants,  and  causing  and  procuring  to  be  published 
of  and  concerning  the  said  plaintiff  of  the  said  supposed  libel  in 
the  said  second  count  mentioned,  he  the  said  plaintiff  was  the 
publisher  of  and  had  published  various  other  publications,  to  wit, 
at  Westminster  aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  and  that  the 
general  tenor  of  his  said  publications  was  irreligious,  and  immoral, 
aad  improper.  Wherefore  they  the  said  defendants,  at  the  same 
time,  when,  &c.,  in  the  said  second  count  mentioned,  did  publish, 
and  cause  and  procure  to  be  published  of  and  concerning  the  said 
plaintiff,  as  such  publisher  as  in  this  plea  aforesaid,  the  said  sup- 
posed libel  in  the  introductory  j^art  of  this  plea  mentioned,  as 
they  lawfully  might  for  the  cause  last  aforesaid,  which  is  the 
same  publishing,  and  causing,  and  procuring  to  be  published  of 
Ibe  said  supposed  libel  in  the  introductory  part  of'  this  plea  men- 
tioned, and  whereof  the  said  plaintiff  hath  in  and  by  his 
said  aecond  count  in  that  behalf  complained  against  them,  the 
said  defendants,  and  this  they,  the  said  defendants.,  are  ready  to 
verify.  Wherefore  they  pray  judgment,  if  the  said  plaintiff  ought 
to  have  or  maintain  his  aforesaid  action  thereof  against  them,  &c. 
And  for  a  further  plea  in  this  behalf,  as  to  the  publishing  by  the 
said  defendants,  and  causing  and  procuring  to  be  published,  the 
said  supposed  libel  of  and  concerning  the  said  plaintiff  in  the 
said  third  count  of  the  said  declaration,  mentioned  as  in  that 
count,  also  mentioned  the  said  defendants  by  like  leave  of  the 
court  here,  as  aforesaid,  say,  that  the  said  plaintiff  ought  not  to 
have  or  maintain  his  aforesaid  action  thereof  against  them, 
because  they  say,  that  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  said  last- 
mentioned  publishing,  and  causing,  and  procuring  to  be  pub- 
lished, he  the  said  plaintiff  was  the  publisher  of  a  certain  weekly 
publication  called  The  Lion.  And  the  said  defendants,  in 
fact,  further  say,  that  the  said  weekly  publication  so  published 
by  the  said  plaintiff  as  last  aforesaid,  then  was  an  Atheistical, 
irreligious,  and  immoral  publication,  to  wit,  at  Westminster 
aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid ;  and  the  said  defendants  further 
say,  that  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  said  publishing  by  the 
said  defendants,  and  causing,  and  procurinp^  to  be  published  of 
and  concerning  the  said  plaintiff,  of  the  said  supposed  libel,  in 
the  third  count,  mentioned  the  said  jjlaintiff  was  the  publisher 
of  a  certain  other  Atheistical,  blaspmhous,  and  irreligious  pub- 
lication, called  Good  Sense,  to  wit/  at  Westminster  aforesaid, 
in  the  county  aforesaid.  And  the  said  defendants,  in  fact,  further 
say,  that  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  said  publishing  by  the  said 
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defendants,  and  caiuing,  and  procuring'  to '  be  publish^  of  tttoii 
eonooning  the  said  plaintiff,  of  the  said  supposed  libel  in  thm 
said  third  count,  mentioned  the  said  plaintiff  was  the  publisfaer 
of,  and  had  published  and  lent  his  name  to,  the  publication  of  a 
certain  other  publication,  called  £veiit  Woman's  Book,  the 
special  design  of  which  was  immoral,  and  too  vile  to  be  named. 
And  the  said  defendants  further  say,  that  the  said  plaintiff,  before 
and  at  the  time  of  the  said  publishing  by  the  said  defendants,,  aod 
eansing,  and  procuring  to  be  published  of,  and  concerning  the 
said  plaintiff,  of  the  said  laiit-raentioned  libel  in  the  said  third 
count  mentioned,  was  the  publisher  of  and  had  published  and 
lent  his  name  to  the  publication  of  Tarious  other  immoral  pa^ 
lieations,  to  wit,  at  Westminster  aforesaid,  in  the  county  aibre- 
said,  wherefore  the  said  defendants  at  the  said  time,  when,  &c. 
in  the  said  tbiid  coont  mentioned,  did  publish,  aod  cause,  and 
procuro  to  be  published  of  and  concerning  the  said  plaintiff,  as 
such  publisher,  as  in  this  plea  aforesaid,  the  said  supposed  libel 
IB  the  ratroduetory  part  of  this  plea  mentioned,  as  it  was  lawful 
for  them  to  do  for  the  saase  last  aforesaid,  which  is  the  same 
publ>shing,  aod  oabsing,  and  procuring  to  be  published,  of  the 
said  supposed  libel  in  the  introductory  part  of  this  plea  mentioned, 
and  whereof  the  said  plaintiff  has  above^  in  his  said  third  count 
in  that  behalf  complained  against  thiam  the  said  defendants. 
And  this  they,  the  said  defendants,  are  ready  to  verify,  wherefore 
they  pray  judgment,  if  the  said  pfaintiff  ought  to  have  or-main* 
tain  his  aforesaid  action  thereof  against  them,  &d. 

"  W.  Reader." 

The  answer  which  I  propose  to  this  plea  is,  Hrsl,  -generally^ 
thitt  it  does  not  answer  my  accusation,  and  that  it  it  not  a  jnslii^ 
cation  of  the  libel.  That  the  impuUtions  of  Mr.  Gslbnt's  letlor 
ace  not  supported.  That  the  publications  which  Ibe.  plea  ssia 
forth  were  known  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  before  he  received  me  inte  hU 
library,  and  accepted  my  challenge  for  discussion,  l^atlfae  ae« 
ceptance  of  the  challenge  for  discussion  was  clearly'  ob*  the  a04 
sumed  ground  of  my  Atheism  and  irreiigion  in  relmtiDa'  te  IVri 
Gilbert's  Theism  and  TcligioDl  That  there  was  no  subsequent 
discovery,  save  that  of  his  own  incapacity  to  ndeet  ne  as  li  .dia^ 
putant,  that  could  justify  his  receding  fboa  the  dl^cUssiea,  a^ 
calling  in  question  ray . veracity,  sineerity,  nsolive>  and.aiocalityk  • 

SeooDd— That  Atheism  or  itreligion.  Theism  ixt  religion,  ala 
oodeffoits principles  of  wUcfaa jury^acottt  of  law,ajudgO,  or>a 
legisiatarecaa  take  cogaizaacd,  and*that,theiiefore,  th^  eadaeft 
be  properly  pleaded  or  iatrodaced  into  a  trial  at.  law.  Aad  thai 
the  books  called  f*  The  Lioa"-  Und  ''  Good  Sease"^  are  aot 
blasphemous. 

Third-— That,  as  far  aaadmisaens  of  the  aaa  olsnchwoids  nay 
be  aiade  fot  the  sake  of  an  ai^gunient,  they  do  notafl^  a  man's 
veracity  or  his  morality,  or  bis  dispoeitioh  to  speak  and  love  the 
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taitb,  to  te  It  g^ood  meittbei'  of  socbty,  a  gx>od  husband^  a  good 
father.,  and  a  good  noighboiir,  and  that,  therefon,  upon  any  fair 
understanding^  of  the  words,  they  cannot  be  made  to  justify  Mr. 
Gilbert's  calumny. 

Foarth-<-Tbat  •<  Every  Woman'ii  Book"  is  not  an  immoral 
booki  and  that  its  purpose  is  not  too  vile  to  be  named.  Its  pur- 
pose is  higrhly,  most  highly  political.  It  is  morale  in  the  best 
sense  of  moraiityy  which  b  that  of  universal  benevolence.  It 
propounds,  a9  a  physiologieal  book,  a  means  of  abating  human 
miseiy ,  of  abating  Ibe  disorder  into  which  this  and  other  coon- 
tries  have  fallen,  from  a  redundant,  because  unemployed  popula- 
tion^ of  improving  human  healthy  and  of  avoiding  much  pain  and 
danger.  It  states  the  true  and  only  principle  of  love  ;  and  hovr 
best  to  regulate  that  principle  for  both  the  individual  and  general 
benefit.  It  encourages  no  vice  ;  but  it  distinctly  deprecates  and 
reasons  agaiost  many  vices.  It  is  a  book  very  generally  approved 
of  by  medical  men,  and  is  to  my  knowledge  recommended  to 
their  female  patients  by  many  of  them.  It  is  approved  of  by 
many  eminent  politicians  and  philosophers  ;  and  further,  to  my 
knowledge,  it  is  approved  of  by  many  married  and  most  virtuous 
women :  and  I  pledge  it  to  be  a  book  that  will  conquer  a  universal 
conviction  as  to  its  great  utility. 

t  am  very  proud  of  the  opportunity  of  having  this  and  my  other 
books  put  in  question  before  a  jury  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
aii  1  feet  myself  in  a  ver}'  diffenent  state  of  mind,  in  a  much  higher 
state  of  preparation  for  their  defencoi  than  i  was  in  1819.  It 
shall  be  a  torpid  state  of  the  mind  in  the  jury,  now  scarcely  ad* 
missible  or  imaginable^  that  1  do  not  convince  in  October  next, 
of  the  propriety  of  my  publications.  I  am  delighted  at  the  nature 
of  the  plea  which  is  put  in,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  trial  of  this 
action  becoming*  of  more  national  importance,  than  any  other 
trial  that  has  yet  taken  place.  My  mock  trials,  in  1819,  were  of 
great  importance  to  the  country  and  the  human  world  ;  I  was 
Iben  young  in  the  cause,  inexperienced,  ignorant,  and  easily  put 
down  ;  but  I  have  never  ceased  to  wish  for  an  opportunity  to  bd 
placed  again  in  a  similar  situation,  and,  now,  that  opportunity 
is  procured  for  me.  By  this  plea,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Gilbert,  has  done 
me  more  good,  than  if  he  had  met  me  in  a  public  discussion  at 
Nottingham. 

Richard  Carlile. 


SCHOOL  OF  FREE  DISCUSSION. 

No  particular  discussion  arose  on  the  three  last  Sundays.  Men,  who 
wisb  to  be  thought  clever,  begin  to  be  ashamed  of  any  kind  of  de- 
fence of  the  Christian  religion.   The  task  is  left  to  the  simple  ones. 
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aad»  of  th  em,  as  opponenU,.  we  are  ashamed.  We  confess,  that 
the  discussions  are  not  to  our  mind.  We  cballeng^e  the  biglieit 
pretensions  connected  with  the  Christian  religion,  and  are  not 
satisfied  with  any  thing  below  the  highest.  But,  alas !  there  is 
no  sincerity  in  those  high  pretensions,  or  we,  the  Infidels,  shonld 
not  have  to  court  discussion.  The  early  Christians  have  destroyed 
all  the  books  that  were  written  against  them,  and  the  Christians 
of  the  present  day  show  the  same  disposition,  and  would  accom- 
plish the  purpose  for  a  century  to  come,  were  it  not  for  the  mtil- 
tiplying  power  of  the  printing-press.  Their  warfare  is  with  the 
helpless:  to  attack  and  preach,  but  no  discussion.  The  Rev. 
Boatswain's  Mate,  6.  C.  Smith,  cried  out  against  the  ^'  no  preach- 
ing cU  Bristol  Fair''  decision  of  the  Bristol  magistrates  ;  but 
he  also  in  London,  and  elsewhere,  cries  out  ''  No  di$cu99ion ; 
Mr.  Carlile  may  come  and  hear  me ;  but  I  shall  have  no  dis- 
ciission  with  him."  The  letter  which  I  lately  printed  was  a  hoax 
upon  him. 

Our  company  has  not  wanted  entertainment  on  the  last  three 
Sundays,  but  v^e  have  wanted  the  desired  opposition.  Though 
it  be  like  bruising  the  broken  reed,  to  answer  such  opposition  as 
we  meet,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  making  the  most  of  it, 
for  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of  the  company. 

Our  present  arrangement  is  to  be  in  the  school  on  the  17th 
instant.  The  reading  of  the  Dibgksis  and  discussion  thereoo 
will  tontinue ;  and  the  Reverend  Robert  Taylor  will  deliver 
an  oration,  which  he  has  prepared  for  such  Christian  audiences 
as  he  may  find  in  the  country.  We  have  fixed  the  18tb,  posi- 
tively,  for  leaving  London,  and  are  not  without  a  present  incli- 
nation to  begin  at  Nottingham,  if  a  convenient  place  be  found 
for  lecturing  or  discussion,  and  more  particularly  if  Mr.  Gilbert 
finds  himself  improved  by  his  winter's  lectures  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  resolution  to  submit  his  alleged  evidences  to  the  test  of 
oral  discussion. 

The  school  in  London  will  be  kept  open,  if  the  scholars,  by 
reading  and  discussions,  can  entertain  themselves.  No  arrange- 
ment will  be  offered  or  made.  It  must  stand  or  fall,  for  the  sum- 
mer, by  its  own  merits  and  interest.  There  is  the  school-room 
free  to  be  used,  use  it,  if  you  please. 

In  our  journeyings  in  the  country,  we  shall  not  lose  sight  of 
Mc.  Beard,  of  Manchester.  The  DiEOKais  has  cut  out  some  new 
work  for  him,  even  if  we  allow,  that  he  finished  well,  which  I 
do  not  allow,  his  last  undertaking.  We  mean  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  saucy  lecturers  on  the  evidences  of  the  Christian 
religion,  who  can  snort  and  prance,  like  the  war-horse,  in  their 
pulpits — but  who  shrink  from  the  slightest  puncture  of  the 
Jnfidel  lance. 

R.  C. 
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TENTH  DISCOURSE, 

Delhrered  before  the  Society  of  Universal  Benevolence,  in  their 

Chapel,  Pounders'  Hall,  London, 

On  Sunday,  Oct  1,  1826, 

On  tk4  Dutiea  which  a  Man  owes  to  his  Friends. 

By  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  A.B.  Orator  of  the  Society. 

Mbn  and  Brethren — Our  last  Discourse,  was,  on  the  duties 
which  a  man  owes  to  hiS'  enemies.  Our  present  Discourse,  pro- 
pounds, the  not  more  useful,  but  certainly  more  agreeable  con- 
templation "  Of  the  Duties  which  a  man  owes  to  his  Friends." 
These,  we  shall  consider  now  in  their  most  general  character  as 
DUTIES,  according  to  the  precise  definition  of  that  term,  which 
we  have  already  established^  as  ohjieiaj  (offices)  that  i&  to  say, 
things  to  be  done,  or  proprieties  of  action,  the  to  vfcv^f  of  the 
Greeks,  the  quod  decet,  et  convenit^  of  the  Latins,  the  tha$ 
which  is  becoming,  Jit,  and  suitable,  for  which  our  English 
language  has  no  single  epithet  to  distinguish  it  from  obligations 
or  things  which  a  man  is  bound  to  do.  and  of  which  he  cannot^ 
without  forfeiting  his  respectability  in  life,  evade  the  doing. 

Ye  will  observe  this  important  distinction  in  your  recollection. 
Nature,  without  our  consent,  binds  us  in  obligations  aa  sons 
and  daughters,  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,*  and 
with  our  consent  once  given,  but  afterwards  never  to  be  recalled, 
as  husbands  and  wives.  These  therefore  are  called  socicU  tiss. 
Our  behaviour  in  relation  to  these  social  ties,  are  obligations 
prescribable  by  authority,  and  always  referrible  to  the  standard 
of  general  opinion.  But  the  offices  of  friendship  are  no  ties,  and 
no  obligations  at  all.  Even  our  own  consent  will  not  bind  us 
thereto :  much  less  will  any  sort  of  institution  or  prescription  of 
others,  do  so. 

We  are  faithful  or  fickle,  according  to  our' mental,  and  perha(>s 
in  a  great  degree,  according  to  our  physical  temperament.^  Insti>  ^ 
tutions,  laws,  customs,  may  place  us  in  all  the  other  relations  of 
social  life,  and  keep  us  in  them.  Nothing  can  bind  us  in  the 
sacred  partiality  of  friend  to  friend :  nothing,  but  virtue  free  as 
air,  can  secure  the  continuance  of  friendship.  Yet,  if  not  en- 
wreathed  and  entwined  with  this  more  sacred  and  more  holy 
attachment,  Lovc'&  voluntary  ties  are  fragile  as  the  silken  thread, 
and  Nature's  involuntary  ones,  are  links  of  steel. 

Con^mon  is  our  observation,  that  those  whom  consanguinity  has 
bound  together,  or  social  institutions  affianced  to  each  other  are  often 
themost  bitter  enemies!  The  observation  however  is  not  so  com- 
mon, though  not  less  true,  that  there  are  no  greater  enemies  to  each 

^  Wketber  Nature  knows  any  thing  of  the  relaiionship  of  brotfiera  aad 
listers,  is  hagvly  doubtful. 
No.  20.— V  oL  3  «  «  i 
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other  than  lovers.  All  violent  and  extreme  afTections^like  diverg- 
ing points  in  the  circle,  have  a  constant  .tendency  to  come  again 
together.  And  hence  the  vast  quantity  of  misery  brought  into 
social  life,  by  imprudent  attachments;  and  that  worst  of  all  misery^ 
and  most  to  be  deplored,  as  human  nature's  broadest,  foulest  blot, 
the  relative  undervaluing  and  low  esteem  of  the  fair  sex,  who 
have  been  looked  upon,  and  taught  to  look  upon  themselves,  as 
sisters  perhaps,  and  wives,  and  that  which  is  the  most  abject  and 
degraded  of  all  ilavea,  mere  lovers ;  but  seldom  or  never  as 
firiends.  They  have  been  idolized  with  the  incense  of  gallantry, 
and  betrayed  into  their  own  humiliation,  by  the  flattery  that 
would  adore  them,  and  the  passion  that  would  die  for  them; 
while  they  have  been  in  the  very  fervours  of  that  passion,  tacitly 
degraded,  and  considered  as  unworthy  of  the  substantial  homage 
of  a  calm,  a  dignified,  and  a  rational  friendship,  which  would 
not  adore  themr  would  not  die  for  them  ;  but  would  recognize 
their  perfect  equality  in  every  respect — nor  wish  to  live  without 
them; 

Thus  elevated  to  their  proper  rank,  thus  respected  ;  it  would 
be  found  that  Nature  has  formed  none  so  aptly  and  so  exquisitely 
for  the  capacity  of  a  pure  and  perfect  friendship,  (that  unspeak- 
able harmony  of  congenial  minds,  in  which  passion  hath  no 
part,  and  the  sense  of  obligation  no  existence,)  as  those  between 
whom  the  sex  alone  is  diiferent. 

The  poet,  has  defined  it  with  less  of  fiction  than  of  science,  in 
the  feelings  of  a  father  towards  a  daughter. 

**  An'  if  there  be  a  hnmavi  tear 

From  passion's  dross  refined  and  clear, 

A  tear  lo  holy,  and  so  meek. 

It  would  not  stain  an  angel's  cheek  ; 

'Tis  such  as  tender  fathers  shea 

Upon  a  duteous  daughter's  head.'' 

The  philosopher,  has  defined  this  friendship,  to  be  the  mar* 
riage  of  eoule,  ata.cit  contract  between  two  sensible  and  virtuoas 
persons ,  eensible^  because  those  who  are  not  so,  hermits,  de- 
votees, and  religionists,  are  incapable  of  so  generous  an  affection ; 
and  because  the  speculations  of  pietists  of  all  denominations, 
have  respect  only  to  a  separate  and  selfish  salvation ;  and  it  must 
be  between  virtuous  persons;  because  the  wicked  have  only  ac- 
complices ;  and  the  voluptuous  have  only  companions ;  the  in- 
terested have  associates;  politicians  assemfile  factions;  the 
generality  of  idle  men  have  connections;  princes  have  courtiers; 
virtuous  men  alone  possess  friends.  Virtuous  men  alone  are 
capable  of  being  friends. 

The  character  and  dispositions  of  mind,  necessary  to  the  capa- 
city of  a  virtuous  friendship,  as  they  suppose  a  high  degree  of 
moral  excellence,  and  cannot  exist  but  in  good  men ;  must  as 
Becessarily  be  comprehensive  of  every  due  consideration  of  the 
paramomit  daiins  of  that  philanthropy  which  is  due  to  all  man- 
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kind ;  that  benevoleQce  which  is^  and  ought  to  bo,  in  the  strictett 
jeose,  univenal. 

The  passionate  attachments  of  an  Orestes  and  Pylades,  of 
Pirithous  and  Achates,  are  the  creations  of  romance  and  poetry. 
The  friendship  of  Damon  and  Pythias,  has  received  the  evident 
exaggeration,  which  the  love  of  the  marvellous  ever  adds  to 
history ;  but  the  beloved  Portia  was  the  friend,  rather  than  the 
wife  of  JBrutus.  The  affection  of  Cicero  and  Atticus,  was  rational; 
it  was  the  indissoluble  union  of  two  great  minds  reciprocally 
smitten,  with  admiration  of  their  several  excellences,  acting 
with  undivided  purpose,  and  strengthening  each  other  in  the 
dedication  of  their  talents,  to  the  great  design  and  end  of  all 
talent,  to  make  the  world  the  better.  This  distinction  is  most 
important,  as  the  observation  of  it  may  be  of  vast  consequence 
to  our  happiness  in  life ;  by  preventing  our  entertaining  those 
inordinate  expectations  of  everlasting  fidelity,  and  unconquerable 
attachment,  which  so  often  engage  the  imaginations  of  young 
persons,  to  issue  only  as  they  are  sure  to  do,  in  grievous  disap*- 
pointment  and  heart-rending  chagrin.  There  are  considerations' 
which  individuals  owe  to  themselves^  and  general  services  due 
from  them  to  society,  which  are,  and  ought  to  be,  paramount 
to  the  claims  of  personal  friendship.  The  school-boy  passion 
which  would  have  a  world,  linked  in  braces,  receives  its  sure 
correction,  in  the  infallible  dictates  of  experience. 

For  two  persons  to  be  so  united,  as  that  nothird,  no  others. 
could  come  in  for  an  equal  share  in  their  affections,  would  only 
constitute  a  monopoly  of  that  generosity  which  the  well-being 
of  society  requires  should  be  diffusive.  It  would  indeed  be  but 
a  compact  against  society  ;  and,  considering  the  inevitable  con- 
tingencies of  fortune,  would  only  serve  to  make  the  parties  them- 
selves completely  and  exquisitely  miserable.  He  that  hath  but 
one  prop  to  his  happiness,  must  always  be  liable  to  its  failure ; 
and  OD  its  failure,  falls,  to  rise  no  more.*  A  predicament  in  which 
DO  creature  made  to  meet  with  difiScultiea,  was  ever  intended  to  be 
placed,  and  in  which,  no  wise  man  would  place  himself.  He 
who  would  have  but  one  friend,  is  but  one  remove  from  the  most 
frightful  degree  of  selfishness.  And  this  is  the  latent  mischief, 
which  by  a  righteous  ordinance  of  nature,  is  sooner  or  later 
sore  to  bi'eak  out  between  any  two  persons,  who  affect  or  desire 
such  an  intensity  of  attachment,  as  would  isolate  them  from  the 
commonwealth  of  society :  that,  "  friends  now  bst  sworn,  whose 
double  bosoms  seemed  to  wear  one  heart,  on  a  dissension  of  a 
doit,  fall  out  to  bitterest  enmity."  Their  mutual  selfishness, 
leads  them  each  to  require  too  much  of  the  other.  A  morbid 
.sensibility  to  slights  and  neglects  which  to  a  healthful  state  of 
the  afl^ctions  would  have  been  upperceived  or  unnoticed,  mag* 
nifies  tri/les  into  grievous  and  intolerable  wrongs ;  and  society  is 
generally  amply  revenged,  in  jfej^ing  those  who  would  have 
made  a  world  of  their  own,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  finding 
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their  consolation  in  affections  less  ardent,  and  attachments  less 
lasting,  than  their  selfishness  had  p^ropounded.  That  friendship 
only  can  be  lasting*,  and  only  ought  to  be  so,  which  is  founded  in 
just  reasons  of  partiality  and  preference,  and  measured  in  perfitct 
adjustment  to  the  claims  of  those  reasons.  The  just  and  reason- 
able man,  will  never  90  be  the  friend  of  another,  as  by  the 
intensity  of  that  friendship^  to  be  less  disposed,  to  be  as  much 
the  fnend  of  any  other,  or  of  many  others,  having  equal  claims 
upon  his  affections.  Whatever  degree  of  interest  we  feel  for 
another,  beyond  the.  measure  of  his  merits,  or  which  we  should 
"not  yield  to  another,  in  equal  degree  for  equal  merit ;  is  humour, 
caprice,  and  vice,  and  unworthy  of  any  other  return  than  that 
which  it  generally  meets  with— ingratitude  or  insensibility. 

Our  duty  is,  to  choose  our  friend,  (where  choice  is  in  our 
power)  on  such  principles,  as  that  our  reasons  for  that  partiality, 
shall  be  apparent  in  his  merits ;  and  having  a  friend,  to  conduct 
ourselves  90  towards  him,  as  to  keep  him  such ;  and  to  show  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  is  the  true  nature  of  a  generous  friendship, 
not  to  contract,  but  to  enlarge  and  expand  the  sympathies  of  the 
mind ;  and  that  being  the  friend  of  one,  or  of  a  few,  we  are  at  all 
times  equally  disposed  to  be  on  equal  terms,  friends  with  eveiy 
body. 

On  this  view  of  the  nature  of  a  generous  friendship,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  foolish  attachments  of  youth,'  and  from  all 
affections  alien  from  the>y]^neral  interests  of  mankind  :  1  submit 
now  to  your  consideration,  the  grounds  which'  justify  the  par- 
tiality of  a  particular  friendship ;  and  the  principles  on  which  oor 
particular  friendships  are  to  be  maintained. 

I.  The  grounds  which  justify  the  partiality  of  a  particular 
friendship — are,  first  and  before  all  other  considerations,  those 
which  Nature's  hand  has  laid  in  the  relation  of  consanguinity. 
But  Nature  can  but  lay  the  grounds  of  it ;  it  is  the  reciprocation 
of  suitable  kindness  and  tenderness,  which  rears  on  that  ground, 
the  exquisite  and  delicate  fruit  of  ''  affections  never  to  be  wean^ 
nor  changed,  by  any  change  of  fortune ;"  but,  which  being  want- 
ing ;  the  mere  relation  only,  becomes  but  the  source  of  more 
intense  suffering,  and  creates  only  an  exquisite  sensibility  to  ex- 
quisite anguish. 

♦*  There,  where  we  had  ^mered  up  our  happiness. 
Where  ooly  we  must  live,  or  know,  no  life,'* 

'  To  find  an  enemy  there  ;  the  deadly  night-shade  in  our  native 
garden ;  those  whom  we  most  loved  in  all  the  world,  and  whose 
love  it  had  been  our  constant  effort  to  deserve,  arranged  in  hostile . 
armament  agfainst  us ! 

O  God !  the  picture  will  not  bear  another  touch.  I  turn  from 
it,  to  remember  only  the  mighty  moral  that  it  teaches,  which  is, 
that  Nature  which  has  given  ufr/>arento,and  can  give  usc&tMreii, 
^nnot  give  us  friends.    The  secret  charm  of  children,  that  will 
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hve  their  pareuls ;  of  parents  that  will  not  forget  their  children^ 
is  what  Nature  has  yet  to  borrow  from  reckon.  Where  reason 
measures  not  the  affection,  its  very  intensity  does  exhaust  itself; 
and  the  atorge  of  maternal  tenderness,  that  highest  perfection 
of  human  friendship,  full  often  leaves  the  human  bosom,  to 
warm  rather  the  nest  of  the  turtle-dove,  the  kangaroo,  and  the 
pelican.  , 

1.  Next  to  the  claims  ofconsanguinity,  there  is  ground  to  justify 
the  partiality  of  a  particular  friendship,  in  the  natural  claims  and 
rights  of  the  mothers  of  mankind. 

There  is  in  such  a  partiality,  reason  for.  the  determining  pre- 
ference, and  merit  in  the  individual  to  justify  it.  In  which  case, 
others  are  not  wronged,  nor  doth  the  abundance  of  afifection 
towards  one,  repress  the  0ow  of  benevolence  towards  all. 

For  Nature  hath  formed  the  sex  with  a  capacity  of  friendship, 
and  a  worthiness  of  it ;  a  faculty  of  constancy,  fidelity,  and 
truth,  of  noble  sentiment,  and  right-generous  feeling,  which  may 
well  shame  the  coldness  of  our  manly  virtue.  All  the  brute 
creation  are  capable  of  love,  of  passion,  of  tenderness,  of  fidelity ; 
n^n  can  admire,  can  honour,  can  aid  and  serv^  us ;  yet  is  there 
DO  perfection  in  earth,  or  heaven  ;  in  reality,  or  in  imagination, 
that  can  equal'the  calm,  unimpassioned,  and  philosophical  friend- 
ship of  a  virtuous  and  amiable  woman.  There  needs  but  the 
aid  of  a  philosophical  and  rational  education,  to  make  all  women 
such,  to  call  that  distinguishing  perfection  into  actioq,or  rather  to 
reeal  it  from  jts  perverted  actions^  from  its  wastiogs  and  loss 
upon  imaginary  objects,  and  to  bring  it  back  to  nature  ;  and  the 
regenerated  world  would  feel  its  influence;  the  fountains  of  life 
would  become  the  fountains  of  life's  happiness — and  our  race,  a 
race  of  gods. 

The  flower  that  wastes  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,  the  gem 
that  shines  unseen  of  mortal  eye,  are  inappreciable  losses :  nay, 
the  world's  wealth  in  every  thing  else,  were  cheaply  bankrupted, 
in  comparison  to  the  damage  of  noble  feeling,  the  prodigality  of 
virtue  wasted  by  beauty  at  the  shrine  of  superstition.  Imagine 
those  fair  creatures  bringing  into  social  life  but  half  the  inten- 
sity of  fervent  attachment,  of  steady,  immutable,  and  uncon- 
querable fidelity,  which  they  lavish  upon  the  phantom  of  their 
conceit^  and  yon  will  form  by  that  scale,  some  idea  of  the  capa- 
city of  friendship,  for  which  Nature  has  designed  them,  and  of 
which.  Religion  has  despoiled  them. 

The  superstitious  could  conceive  no  higher  idea  of  a  woman's 
capacity  of  ardent  attachment,  than  such  as  was  subordinated 
and  secondary,  to  the  stronger  impressions  of  devotional  feeling. 
The  philosopher  analyzes  in  that  feeling  itself,  the  essence  of 
the  same  excellence ;  and  deplores  only  its  mischievous  direction, 
and  fruitless  exhaustion.  What  is  that  sentiment,  which  in  the 
hideous  form  pf  intense  devotion,  subdues  all  other  impressions  te 
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its  service,  dinw  the  bright  eye,  and  stifTens  the  elastic  form  into 
the  attitudesof  monumental  alabaster,  commandins^  the  surrender 
of  beauty,  of  health,  and  of  love  itself,  to  its  supremacy  ? — ^What 
but  gratitude  for  unreal  favours ;  what  but  fidelity  to  imagrioed 
patrons ;  what  but  the  self-same  Kontiment,  which  under  rational 
modifications,  and  finding  its  objects  among  the  children  of  hu- 
manity, would  have  constituted  the  most  perfect  idea  we  can  form, 
of  the  excellence  of  woman's  friendship. 

2.  Other  grounds  which  justify  the  partiality  of  a  particular  friend- 
ship, are,  congeniality  of  sentiment,  and  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances to  the  reciprocation  of  services  in  the  pursuit  of  good  and 
laudable  objects. 

There  can  be  no  friendship  and  no  real  friendliness  (becsinse 
there  can  be  no  confidence)  between  persons  pursuing  an  object 
of  an  equivocal  or  guilty  character.  Each  must  doubt  the  degree 
of  sincerity  with  which  it  is  pursued  by  the  other,  and  mu^t  fear 
the  relaxation  of  that  steadiness  of  pursuit,  of  which  a  good  ob- 
ject is  only  worthy,  and  good  men  only  are  capable.  So  that  friend- 
ship, naturally  supposes  a  high  degree  of  virtue  between  the 
persons  who  are  tnited  in  it.  And  as  one  mind  can  no  more  con- 
centrate in  itself  all  the  different,  and  sometimes,  incompatible 
excellences  which  may  be  called  for,  in  the  prosecution  of  great 
and  good  objects  ;  any  more  than  one  man's  body  can  possess  the 
strength  of  two ;  it  seems  as  evidently  the  design  of  Nature,  that 
we  should  borrow  the  assistance  of  another  man's  discretion,  as 
of  his  physical  strength :  and  that  minds  should  need  and  render 
help  to  each  other,  as  necessarily,  as.  that  there  should  be  a  con- 
currence of  muscular  labour,  in  the  raising  of  an  edifice.  And 
here  is  a  most  natural,  grateful,  and  obvious  ground  for  the  par- 
tiality of  a  particular  friendship ;  with  this  advantage  to  it,  tlmt  it 
does  not  suppose  the  neces^tity  of  a  perfect  equality  of  circumstaces, 
or  exact  consentaneity  of  mind,  between  the  attached  parties. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  mind  ever  united  in  itself  a  high 
degree  of  energy ^  with  an  equal  degree  of  precision  of  action  : 
or  whether  any  commanding  excellence  of  intellect,  can  be 
possessed  by  any  one,  but  at  the  expence  of  a  mortgage  on  his  share 
of  some  other  faculties,  whose  room  and  place  of  developement, 
that  excellence  has  forestalled.  A  prodigious  memory  often  bank- 
rupts the  mind  of  its  allowance  of  judgment, 

nris  said  of  Pascal,  that  he  never  forgot  any  thing  which  be 
bad  once  read,  or  heard.  I  don't  believe  it.  Bat  Pascal  could 
never  see  the  beauty  of  a  landscape.  Sir  Isaac  Newfon,  clearly 
understood  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  of  planetary  motion— but 
he  left  his  laundress  to  choose  his  religion  for  him. 

This  necessity  of  services  of  one  mind  to  another,  of  giving 
and  of  receiving  advice,  (which  none  but  those  who  are  more 
closely  acquainted  with  our  infirmities,  than  the  many  can  be,  or 
than  it  would  be  prudent  for  as  to  let  them  be,  have  a  right  to 
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fiTe,)  is  the  teal  of  Natme't  allowance^  oa  the  bopd  of  a  personal 
friendship.  It  is'a  justifiable  g^and  of  it;  and  makes  the  par- 
tiality of  a  preference  to  the.  person  rendering  us  such  services,  no 
entrenchment  on  the  portion  or  share  in  our  affections,  to  iwhich 
any  other  might  be  equally  entitled ;  but  to  be  his  due  and  property 
indefeasible,  by  that  everlcufting  law  of  rtghteou^nesa  which 
would  haveno  service  unrepaid,  and  no  benefit  unbalanced  by  its 
equivalent  return  of  benefit.  Such  are  the  grounds  which  justify 
the  partiality  of  a  particular  friendship. 

II.  The  prineipie^  on  which  our  particular  friendahips  af€ 
to  be  maintmied,  is  the  next  consideration.  These  principles,  as 
naturally  as  the  corollary  of  a  geometrical  problem,  will  be  found, 
by  the  mind's  following  on  the  definition  which  we  have  esta- 
blished of  the  nature  of  friendship,  to  its  obvious  consequences. 
As  friendship  can  only  be  founded  in  reason,  and  raised  in  virtue ; 
so  it  can  only  be  maintained  on  reasonable  and  virtuous  principles: 
and  will  not,  therefore,  be  subject  to  those  alternations  and  that 
absolute  .dependence  on  the  same  continuing  atmosphere  of  cir- 
cumstances which  characterizes  those  foolish  fondnesses,  which 
having  had  po  reason  for  their  commencement^  will  not  wait  for 
a  reason,  for  their  conclusion. 

The  first  principle  on  which  a  particular  friendship  once 
established,  is  to  be  maintained,  is,  the  continuation  of  the 
fnutual  respect  in  which  it  originated;  a  respect  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances,  to  be  exhibited;  and 
that,  the  more  heedfuUy,^  in  proportion  as  the  confidence  re- 
posed allows  an  unbending  and  unguardedness,  upon  which  the 
approach  of  a  diminished  degree  of  respect,  would  be  an  ungene- 
rous advantage. 

A  friend  is  but  another  and  more  awful  eelf:  and  should 
never  be  I;^ceived,but  with  the  honours  paid  to  him  by  ix«/ which 
we  should  feel  it  our  duty  to  claim /or  him,  from  others.  Even 
his  own  dispensation  of  those  courtesies,  will  not  acquit  us  from 
the  observance  of  them.  Trifling  as  they  may  seem  in  themselves, 
their  effect  on  the  issues  of  our  friendships,  and  on  the  happiness 
which  depends  on  those  friendships,  makes  them  more  than 
worthy  of  the  animadversion  of  the  moralist. 

Honour  all  men,  is  ihe  dictate  of  humanity  and  justice  ;  but 
above  all  men,  honour  tht  friend,  is  the  prescription  of  gra- 
titude and  of  reason. 

A  rational  and  virtuous  friendship,  (and  surely  I  may  hope 
that  no  attachment  but  that  of  reason  and  virtue,  will  be  thought 
worthy  of  the  name  of  friendship)  will  bear;  and  will  require, 
that  we  should  tell  our  friend  of  his  faults.  It  is  the  privilege  to 
which  a  friend  only^  is  entitled.  It  is  the  kindest  and  most  faith- 
ful oflSce  which  friendship  consecrates.  It  is  the  great  end  and 
utility  of  having  a  friend.  The  discbarge  of  this  office,  necessa- 
rily supposes,  that  pur  friend's  satisfaction  is  less  with  us,  though 
bis  respect  is  never  greater,  than  when  he  discharges  that,  the 
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mmediate  and  appropriate  daty  of  the  relation  in  which  her 
stands  to  08.  It  is  no}  a  cloady  day^  nor  a  passing-  storm,  that  can 
lessen  or  alter  the  g^enial  climate  of  a  generous  friendship.  We 
are  not  always  satisfied  with  ourselves ;  and  it  would  be  too  much 
to  expect  from  those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  us>  an  ani- 
formity  of  acquiescence,  which  we  could  not  ensure  even 
if  his  heart  were  in  our  hand,  and  we  [had  the  power  of 
moulding  him  to  our  o\m  liking.  Nay,  rather,  the  ho- 
nouring us,  or  expressing  towards  us  an  equal  degree  of  af- 
fection, whether  we  be  wrong  or  right,  and  travelMug  with  u^ 
per  all  adventure  through  the  vagaries  of  our  passion ;  rather 
than  giving  us  the  salutary  pain  of  a  cheek,  a  reproof,  and  even  a 
rebuke,  would  betray  the  character  of  9i  parasite  and  k  flatterer, 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  a  friend.  The  rule  of  what  is  fit 
and  right  in  friendship,  is,  never  to  expect  too  mudi  from  your 
friend  :  nor  to  forget  that  reed  services,  and  substantial  kind- 
nesses are  not  the  less  valuable,  when  the  pure  gold  is  somewhat 
the  dimmer  for  the  wearing.  Expect  not  too  much.  And  there 
shall  ever  be  enough  in  a  good  man's  reasonable  partiality  to- 
wards us,  to  fill  our  cup  of  of  life  with  everlasting  sweetness,  to 
answer  all  the  ends  and  intentions  of  a  generous  friendship,  to 
assist  our  reason,  and  to  reward  our  virtue. 

Men  and  Brethren,  thus  have  ye  within  the  limits  of  your 
time  of  attention,  the  moral  view  of  friendship.  The  grounds 
whichjustify  it,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  to  be  main- 
tained. If  1  have  succeeded  in  the  object  of  this  Discourse,  ye 
have  learned  both  how  to  be,  and  how  to  have  a  friend.  With 
soeh  monition  as  may  save  you  from  those  ftital  shipvnrecks  of 
yo^r  mind's  happiness,  and  from  those  cruel  chagrins  and  heart- 
breaking^, which  are  always  hazarded,  and  often  incurred,  when 
the  precious  treasure  is  embarked  in  crazy  vessels. 

Ye  have  learned,  I  hope,  for  an  everlastii)g  remembrance,  the 
important  maxim,  that  no  friendship  can  exist  ampng  vicious 
men,  for  any  ends.  Nor  even  among  good  and  virtuous  men, 
for  any  ends  but  those  of  goodness  and  virtue.  The  discipline  of 
a  just  and  rational  partiality  for  an  individual,  or  fbr  the  imme- 
diate circle  in  which  it  is  our  happiness  to  move,  is  just  hnd  Jit ; 
only,  as  creating  first,  and  strengthening  round  its  central  nucleus 
IB  the  heart,  that  noble  sentiment  which  Nature  has  formed,  like 
her  rivers,  to  increase  and  deepen  as  they  flow : — 

'*  The  centre  moved,  a  circle  itraight  svcfceeds, 
Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads : 
Friend,  parent,  neighboar,  first  it  will  embnee, 
His  eoontry  next,  and  next  all  hamaaraoe.** 

The  loss  therefore  of  a  particular  Mend,  though  it  ba  a  trial  of 

•or  virtne,  will  never  be  a  trial  for  which  our  virtae  will  not  be 

equal.    He  wh«  was  a  oorapanion  only,  may  cease  to  be  a  com- 

nanion ;  he  who  was  a  partner  may  dissolve  the  partnership ; 

-^  who  was  a  finsnd,  in  death  or  separation  will  still  have 


• 
left  us  {he  stock  of  fnendsbip.  Atd  "  Why  shoQldsitbou  wee^ 
for  ene,"  says  our  great  and  good  philosopher  Cimf%eiu&f  *'  ^hea 
tboa  hast  So  many  still  reraainitog  V  The  virtites  and  excelleneea 
which  have  called  forth  oar  admiration  or  affianced  oar  gra- 
titude to  one,  or  to  a  few  only  of  the  homaa  race,  may  be  foand 
in  othere^u  many.  The  capacity  of  them,  is  in  all  mankind. 
For  after  all,  man  is  by  Nature  good,  by  Nature's  rich  endowing 
topfull  of  excellent  dispositions,  and  amiable  affections.  'Tis  bat 
to  recal  him  to  the  dictates  of  his  natare,  to  reclaim  him  from 
the  influence  of  principles  opposed  to  those  dictates,  and  you 
shall  pluck  commiseration,  tenderness,  and  love,  ^^  firom.brassy 
bosoms  and  rough  hearts  of  sttel ;  from  stubborn  Tm*ks,  and 
Tartars  never  trained  to  offices  of  gentle  courtesy." 

Nature  hath  nerer  cast  into  our  mould  of  form,  a  creature 
'*  around  whose  bosom  she  hath  not  a  chord  entwined,''  to 
vibrate  to  the  touches  of  sweetest  harmony.  So  "  on  iron  pen- 
nons borne,  the  bldod-stained  vulture  cleaves  the  storm,  yet  is  the 
plumage  nearestto  his  heart,  soft  as  the  cvgnet's  doMm.''  Td 
deallvith  thelieartonly,  so  as  to  attune  e&al  exquisite  string, 
and  by  the  passing  over  and  knowing  no  more  the  causes  which 
have  induced  unnatural  divinons  into  religious  sects,  and  parties, 
and  the  perpetual  animointies  and  eternal  feuds  which  those  divi- 
sions occasion ;  to  render  man  again,  what  Nature  intended  him 
to  be,  the  friend  of  man ;  and  to  establish  the  general  prevalence 
of  sincerity  and  truth,  aflbction,  oonfldence,  and  virtue  among 
men ;  these.  Sirs,  are  the  specific,  the  only  objects  of  this  Society 
of  Universal  Benevolence.  We  entreat  you.  Sirs,  to  become 
members  of  our  institution,  and  to  concur  with  us  in  the  prosecu* 
tion  of  these  objects,  only  as  they  shall  seem  to  you,  what  they 
seem  to  us— -the  best  and  noblest  in  the  world. 

DSLBffDA  EST  OaRTHAGO. 


ON   THE   PREVALENCE   OP    METAPHOR    IN     THE 
EASTERN   LANGUAGES, 

And  iuinjiuenee  on  thefirat  religious  By  stem  ofithidi  we  kate 
any  knowledge, 

Mr.  Carlilb— ^In  treating  on  the  subject  which  I  have  made 
the  theme  of  the  present  letter,  I  mean  not  to  go  into  any  elabo- 
rate dissertation,  or  abstruse  reasoning,  because  I  cannot  have 
immediate  and  easy  reference  to  such  authenticated  historical 
leeords,  as  would  tend  by  their  authority  to  corroborate  any  posi- 
tions I  might  be  pleased  to  lay  down.  I  purpose,  therefore,  to 
^nfine  myself  to  a  few  general  remarks,  wiiich  shall  appear  so 
plain  and  obvious,  as  that  1  shal^l  net  run  any  risk  of  exposing 
myself  to  criticism  for  the  want  of  sufficient  grounds  on  which  to 
build  my  observations. 
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tuted  to  themielves  the  most  abiurd  4nd  ridiculoutfablei^ia 
expressions  which  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  the  priests  bat  a 
plain  and  simple  truth.  The  same  use  was  made  by  the  priesfa 
of  their  sacred  writings.  The  people  saw  men,  animals,  mon- 
sters, where  the  priests  only  meant  to  repre^nt  an  astronomical 
phenomenon,  an  historical  occurrence  of  the  year. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  priests  in  their  contemplations  invented 
and  introduced  almost  every  where,  the  metaphysical  system  of  a 
great,  immensCyand  eternal  aU,  of  which  the  whole  of  the  beings 
that  existed  were  only  parts,  of  which  the  various  changes  observ<» 
able  in  the  universe  were  but  modifications.  The  heavens  struck 
them  in  no  other  light,  than  as  groupes  of  stars  dispersed  through 
Ih6  immensity  of  space;  planets  describing  notions  more  or  le» 
eomplicate;  and  phenomena  purely  physical  resulting^  from  their 
respective  positions.  They  affixed  names  to  the  constellations 
end  planets  as  well  as  to  the  fixed  or  moveable  circles — ^invented 
with  a  view  to  represent  their  situation  and  course,  and  explain 
their  appearance. 

But  the  language,  the  memorials  employed  in  expressing  these 
natural  truths,  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  the  people  the  most  ex* 
travagant  system  of  mythology,  and  became  the  foundation 
x>f  creeds  the  most  absurd,  modes  of  worship  the  most  useless^  and 
practices  the  most  shameful  and  barbarous. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Egyptian,  and  indeed  of  almost  all 
the  religions  that  are  known  to  us,  and  which  the  hypocrisy  or 
extravagance  of  their  inventors  loaded  with  new  fables. 

These  casts  seized  upon  education,  that  they  might  fashion  man 
to  a  most  patient  endurance  of  chains,  embodied,  as  it  were,  with 
his  existence,  and  extirpate  the  possibility  of  his  desiring  to  br^k 
them.  Men  whose  interest  it  was  to  deceive  soon  felt  a  dislike 
to  the  pursuit  of  truth.  Content  with  the  docility  of  the  people 
they  conceived,  there  was  no  further  means  necessary  to  secure 
its  countenance.  By  degrees  they  forgot  a  part  cf  the  truths 
concealed  under  their  allegories;  they  preserved  no  more  of  their 
ancient  science  than  was  strictly  necessary  to  maintain  the  confi* 
deoce  of  their  disciples,  and  at  last  they  became  themselves  the 
dupes  of  their  own  fables. 

I  have  but  little  now  to  add.  By  a  series  of  natural  references 
1  have  shown  how  prominent  and  remarkable  an  influence  the 
formation  of  language  had  upon  the  formation  of  religion,  and  I 

conversation.  Epicurus,  the  founder  of  the  Epicurean  sect  of  philosophers, 
taught  as  pure  a  code  of  noraU,  perhaps,  as  could  possibly  be  framed.  He 
ridiculed,  I  believe,  all  the  superstitious  notions  of  a  future  existenee,  and 
declared  that  the  only  road  to  happiness  was,  the  endeavouring  through  life  to 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of  those  around  us.  In  fact,  that  man  was  only 
Qseful  so  far  as  he  employed  himself  in  malciug  himself  and  his  fellow- 
ereauires  happy,  and  that  uneerUiin  of  the  duration  of  human  life,  we  should 
Jive  as  well,  that  is,  as  rig hieously  as  we  can.  Now  the  word  Epicure  conveys 
BO  other  meaning  than  that  of  a  dainty  glutton. 
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hkve  thrown  out  some  few  observations  tending  to  explain  the 
ground-work  of  that  religion.  More  ihinnte  detail  would  be 
unnecessary.  The  transition  from  the  worship  of  stars  under  the 
Ajgrnres  of  animals  to  the  worship  of  those  animals  themselves^ 
was  a  very  likely  consequence  of  such  erroneous  doctrines.  When 
the  people  found  that  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  which  they  had 
given  an  imaginary  animation,  did  not  comply  with  their  exlra- 
vagant  prayers,  they  conceived  that  their  deities  had  come  down 
upon  the  earth  to  inhabit  the  bodies  of  the  creatures,  under  whose 
forms  they  were  first  taught  to  imagine  that  divinities  existed, 
and  transferring,  therefore,  their  affections  from  the  planets  to 
the  animals  themselves,  the  dog,  the  bull|  the  serpent^  &c.,  be- 
came the  objects  of  their  adoration. 

Such  were  the  causes  which  operated  to  make  the  human 
mind  a  prey  to  ignorance  and  prejudice ;  such  the  causes,  which 
condemned  it  to  a  shameful  stagnation,  of  which  the  uniform  and 
unvaried  continuance  has  so  long  been  a  dishonour  to  Asia.  * 

• JUTBNia, 

FIRE  IN  FLEET  STREET. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Courier. 
Sir — Through  a  slight  inadvertency  in  your  yesterday's  report 
of  the  fire  in  Fleet-street,  leaving  the  statement  as  to  J^r.Car- 
lile,  bookseller,  as  applicable  or  more  applicable  to  Richard 
Carliley  by  the  omission  of  the  necessary  distinction  of  the  christ- 
ened name,  and  the  s  in  the  surname,  than  to  John  Carlisfe, 
whose  case  it  was,  those  who  were  not  aequainted  with  the 
locality  of  Fleet-street  and  our  different  situations,  were,  as  my 
well-wishers,  alarmed,  as  my  ill-wishers,  gratified  at  the  circum* 
stances.  Out  of  regard  to  my  friends  and  to  myself,  I  wish  both 
parties  to  be  undeceived. 

No  fire  has  broken  out  in  any  house  that  1  have 
occupied,  and  I  trust  a  little  to  Divine  Providence  and  a  great 
deal  to  the  honesty,  good  order  and  general  sobriety  of  my 
family,  that  no  such  a  circumstance  will  befal  me,  and  no  such  a 
disaster,  through  me,  will  befal  my  neighbours. 

I  have  neither  relationship  nor  acquaintance  with  John  Carlisle. 

The  Sun  Fire  OfiSce  has  refused  to  insure  my  stock,  fixtures, 
and  furniture,  and  I  remain  uninsured,  in  every  thing  but  the 
house,  as  per  contract,  and  for  which  I  am  scandalously 
imposed  on  by  the  same  ofiSce,  through  the  name  of  the 
lessor,  by  a  charge  of  four  pounds,  ten  shillings,  per  annum, 
for  &  thousand  pounds.  If  John  Carlisle  Mrere  not  insured,  I 
know  it  was  not  his  fault  or  neglect;  for  the  Norwich  Union 
Office  lately  sent  me  in  mistake  a  deposit  of  money  which  he  had 
made,  and  they  declined  the  insurance. 

My  late  premises,  84,  Fleet-street,  were  in  imminent  dangler, 
and  much  damaged  by  the  fire  in  front  of  St.  Bride's  Church  ; 
bat  there  I  alone  escaped. 
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In  spite  of  my  philosophy,  I  huve  been  often  led  to  hold  my* 
self  to  be  under  the  peculiar  protectioo  of  "  Divine  Providence ;" 
for  1  have  passed  througrh  some  singular  casualties  unhurt  and  io- 
strneted.  But  I  have  long  entertained  the  wish,  that  there  were 
no  insurance  offices ;  for  I  verily  opine,  that  they  cause  mora 
flres  than  they  cure  or  prevent. 

I  am.  Sir,  respectfully, 

62,  Fleet-street,  Richard  Carlilk, 

May  12th,  1829^ 

To  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor. 

'  Dbab  Sir — Herewith  I  remit  the  amount,  (i04.  Bd.)  of  a  small 
subscription  collected  here  from  parties  who  admire  the  learning 
and  labour  yon  have  applied,  with  equal  fortitude  and  perse- 
verance, in  exposing  the  baneful  effects  of  superstition,  creduHty, 
asd  priestly  imposture-^the  uncontroulled  exercise  of  which  are 
equally  calculated,  in  their  opinion,  to  degrade,  and  intended  to 
enslave  mankind.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  parties  that  the  sums, 
with  the  signatures  attached,  as  per  statement,  should'  be  ac- 
knowledged in  an  early  Number  of  the  Lion.  Wishing  you 
good  health  and  success  in  every  meritorious  endeavour,  and 
believing  that  the  exposure  of  interested  imposture  in  theology, 
is  justly  praiseworthy,        I  remain,  very  respectfully. 

Tour  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  .Russkll. 
21,  Moor-street,  Birmingham,  May  6, 1829. 
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JNFIDEL  RENT  AND  MISSION. 


Thb  Infidel  rent  is,  in  part,  or  as  a  begiDoing*,  intended  to  sup- 
port an  Infidel  mission.  We  have  subscriptions  already  entered 
to  tbe  amount  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  a  year,  and 
donations  to  the  amount  of  thirty -five  pounds:  and  we,  tbe  Rev. 
Robert  Taylor  and  Richard  Carlile,  are  about  to  give  the  first 
fruits  of  that  rent  toward  a  missionary  tour.  Before  this  number 
of  The  Lion  will  be  in  print,  we  shall  be  in  Cambridge,  present* 
ing  to  the  heads  of  that  University  the  following 

"  CIRCULAR. 

"The  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  A.B.,  of  Carey-street,  Lincoln's 
loo,  and  Mr.  Richard  Carlile,  of  Fleet-street,  London,  present 
their  compliments  as  Infidel  missionaries,  to  (<m  it  mcuf  be)  and 
most  respectfully  and  earnestly  invite  discussion  on  the  merits  of 
tbe  Christian  religion,  which  they  argumentatively  challenge,  in 
tbe  confidence  of  their  competence  to  prove,  that  such  a  person 
«s  Jesus  Christ,  alleged  to  have  been  of  Nazareth,  never  existed; 
and  that  the  Christian  religion  had  uo  such  origin  as  has  been  pre- 
tended; neitherisit  in an>  way  beneficial  to  mankind;  but  that 
'U  is  nothing  more  than  an  emanation  from  the  ancient  Pagan 
religion.  The  researches  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  on  this 
subject,  are  embodied  in  his  newly-published  work.  The  liiB<- 
GE8I9,  in  which  may  be  (bund  the  routine  of  ibeir  argument. 

*'  They  also  impugn  the  honesty  of  a  continued  preachings 
while  discussion  is  challenged  on  the  whole  of  the  merits  of  tl& 
Christian  religion.'' 

p. lilted  Hnd  PiihlUbed  by  R.  Carulk,  62,  Fleet  ^itriHtf. 
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Such  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  purpose  of  the  Infldel  rent 
and  the  missionary  tour  of  1829.  After  displaying  the  banner  of 
Infidelity  at  Cambridge,  the  place  most  proper,  as  the  seat  of 
learning  and  religion,  in  which  it  should  be  first  unfurled,  we 
shall,  after  waiting  resultfe  at  Cambridge j  proceed  to  Nottingham, 
to  give  a  stamp  to  the  religious  lie  that  said,  1  was  last  year 
driven  from  that  town.  There  and  in  every  other  town  in  which 
we  make  a  stay,  we  shall  send  our  circular  to  every  preacher  of 
the  Christian  religion,  who  has  a  church,  chapel,  or  respectable 
congregation.  There,  we  shall  again  try  the  mettle  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Gilbert,  who,  I  am  informed,  from  good  authority,  has 
confessed,  that  be  was  not  prepared  to  meet  me  last  year,  to- 
show,  that  such  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth  had  existed. 
Is  he  now  prepared,  for  that,  or  the  question  of  deity,  being  a 
moral  or  physical  power,  after  his  winter's  course  of  lectures  ? 

Two  missionary  orations  are  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Tay- 
lor for  general  delivery  through  the  country,  the  one  addressed 
toChristians,  the  other  to  Infidels. 'They  are  printed  and  pub- 
lished at  one  shilling  each,  and  will  be  sold  wherever  they  may 
be  delivered.  Both  have  been  delivered  to  delighted  audiences 
inXondon.  As  proofs  of  the  competency  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Taylor,  for  the  task  which  he  undertakes,  I  will  p!ace  on  printed 
record,  the  episcopal  testimonies  of  his  learning  and  virtue,  by 
which  he  was  ordained  first  a  deacon,  and  second  a  priest  of  the 
Established  Church. 

**  LETTER  OF  DEAOON'8  ORDER. 

"  By  the  tenor  of  these  presents,  we,  George  Henry,  by  di- 
vine permission.  Bishop  of  Chester,  do  make  it  known  unto  all 
men,  that  on  Sunday,  the  fourteenth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen,  we,  the 
Bishop  before-mentioned,  solemnly  administering  holy  orders 
under  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  in  the  parish  church  of 
Saint  James,  Prccadilly,  dki  admit  our  beloved  in  Christ,  Robert 
Taylor,  A.B.  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  (of  whose  vir- 
tuous and  pious  life,  and  conversation  and  competent  learning,  and 
knowledge  in  the  holy  scriptures,  we  were  well  assured)  into 
the  holy  order  of  deacons  according  to  the  manner  and  form 
prescribed  and  used  by  the  Church  of  England ;  and  him,  the  said 
Robert  Taylor,  did  then  and  there  rightly  and  canonically  ordaio 
deapon,  he  having  first  in  our  presence,  freely  and  voluntarily 
subscribed  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  religion,  and  to  the  three 
articles  contained  in  the  thirty-sixth  canon,  and  he  likewise 
having  taken  the  oaths  appointed  by  law  to  be  taken  for 
and  instead  of  the  oath  of  supremacy  ;  in  testimony  whereof,  we 
have  caused  our  episcopal  seal  to  be  hereunto  afiSxe^  the  day  arid 
year  above  written,  and  in  the  first  vear  of  our  consecration. 
«  Geo.  H.  <L.  S.)  Chester, 
at  the  request  of  the  Bishop  of  Chichester.^ 
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'*  LETTER  OF    PRIE8T*S  ORDER. 

"  By  the  tenor  of  these  presents,  we,  John,  by  divine  permis- 
aioD,  Bishop  pf  Chichester^  do  make  known  unto  all  men,  that, 
on  Thursday,  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen,  we,  the 
Bishop  before  mentioned,  solemnly  administering  holy  orders 
under  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  in  the  chapel  belonging  to 
our  palace  at  Chichester,  did  admit  our  beloved  in  Christ,  Ro- 
bert Taylor,  clerk,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  (of  whose  virtuous  and 
pious  life,  and  conversation  and  competent  learning,  and  know* 
ledge  in  the  holy  scriptures  we  were  well  assured)  into  the  holy 
order  of  priests,  according  to  the  manner  and  form  prescribed  and 
used  by  the  Church  of  England  j  and  him  the  said  Kobert  Taylor 
did  then  and  there  rightly  and  canonical ly  ordain  a  priest,  he 
having  first,  m  our  presence,  freely  and  voluntarily  subscribed  ta 
the  thirty-nine  articles  of  religion,  and  to  the  three  articles  con- 
tained in  the  thirty-sixth  canon,  and  having  also  taken  the  oaths 
appointed  by  law  to  be  taken  for  and  instead  of  the  oath  of  su- 
premacy ;  in  testimony  whereof,  we  have  caused  our  episcopal 
seal  to  be  hereunto  affixed  :  dated  the  day  and  year  above  writ- 
ten, and  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  oar  consecration. 

"  J.  (L.  S.)  Cicest." 

Such  are  the  prospects  with  which  vye  commence  our  Infidel 
mission,  the  holy  orders  for  which  we  shall  find  in  the  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Infidel  rent.  Such  is  the  first  principle  to  which  that 
rent  is  to  be  applied ;  so,  think  ye  well,  whether  it  be  Worth 
your  support. 

To  the  self-styled  and  mis-styled  co-operatives,  I  must  give  a 
parting  word  of  advice,  and  say,  go  operated  and  let  me  see  that 
you  can  do  something  more  than  talk  about  co-operation,  when 
i  return  to  notice  you.* 

R.  C. 


ORIGIN,  RISE,  AND  PROGRESS   OF   CHRISTIANITY 
STATED  BY  THE  REV.  DR.  STOPFORD. 


May  19, 1829, 
Having  just  now  looked  over  the  book  called  Diegesis,  and 
having,  at  different,  times,  attentively  considered  the  subject  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  Christianity,  I  will  set  down  my  views,  in 
the  humble  hope,  that  the  God  of  all  mercy  may  render  them 
useful,  and  cause  them  to  be  a  guide  to  some  minds  in  their  search 
fer  truth. 

«  T  2 
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After  the  fall  of  roaa^  it  pleased  God  to  promise  a  restora- 
tion, throug-h  the  seed  of  the  woman:  he  should  come,  and 
overcome  Satan,  Death,  and  Sin,  and  all  the  evils  of  the  fall. 
The  first  men  could  not  but  hand  down  this  prophecy  from  father 
to  son,  and  it  must  have  been  their  comfort  in  life,  and  hope  id 
death.  Before  writing  was  invented  they  would  keep  up  a  me- 
morial of  it  in  engraving's,  and  in  verse— a  pure  transcript  of  that 
primeval  promise  was  placed  in  an  ancient  temple  in  India,  and 
is  seen  now  in  the  figures  of  Chrishna,  suffering  and  triumphant, 
in  the  former,  giving  the  appearance  of  one  miserable,  and  with 
a  serpent  twisted  round  him  and  biting  his  heel,  the  latter  exhi- 
biting him  crowned,  and  treading  on  the  serpent's  head. 

Afterwards  Sanscrit  poets  added  fables  to  this  original 
prophecy. 

Verses  were  embodied  in  sibylline  oracles.  The  woman  whose 
■eed  should  come  was  represented  sometimes  suckling  a  boy, 
sometimes  with  a  sheaf  of  com  cnivxxa  in  her  hand ;  so  the  verses 
respecting  the  sibyl  were  truly  respecting  the  restoration  of  the 
human  race*  through  the  son  of  the  woman  ;  these  were  pore  at 
first.  Afterwards  when  Greek  mythology  grew  up,  they  passed 
Into  the  stories  of  Hercules,  Adonis — taken,  perhaps  at  first,  from 
Effyp^^^n  corruptions  of  primitive  religion.  Yet  the  Egyptian 
temple  at  Sais,  and  from  it  Athens,  kept  up  the  knowledge  of  the 
supreme  God,  but  having  lost  the  primeval  revelation,  they  called 
him  the  unrepealed  God,  the  unknown  God. 

The  true  religion  was  still  preserved  in  the  family  of  Abraham, 
and  for  a  period  in  the  Jewish  economy,  till  the  Redeemer  should 
come.  The  Persian  empire  restored  the  Jews,  the  Greek  empire 
placed  them  in  colonies  in  various  cities,  and  synagogues  were 
multiplied  over  the  earth— in  these,  gentiles  worshipped,  and 
having  forsaken  idolatry,  they  became  a  people  prepared  for  the 
Saviour  of  the  world. 

The  twelve  Apostles  and  Paul  preached  to  these  synagogues, 
and  at  the  same  time  were  granted  the  form  of  working  miracles; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  a  Christian  polity  and  go- 
vernment was  established  over  a  large  population  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  earth — ^they  took  the  plan  of  the  government  of 
the  synagogue,  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  establbbed 
the  rites  of  baptism.  Lord's  supper,  and  changed  the  explanation 
of  prophets  and  psalms  from  an  executed  Saviour,  to  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  now  exalted  Prince  and  Saviour,  the  Mediator  vrith 
the  Father 

One  of  the  elders  of  the  synagogue  was  called  JSpiscopue, 
which  explains  the  beginning  of  Philip— or  angel — ^wbiph  ex- 
plains the  beginning  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  Greek  Jews  looked  for  the  Redeemer  (the  Mesaiah)  under 
Ihe  name  of  x^<rro#. 

•  ^^  Hyiic^s  History  of  Persiii. 
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fuAm  2.  ^'  Why  do  the  heathen,  &c.,  against  the  Lord,  and 
figminst  his  Christ."  And  so  when  Christianity  spread  from  Jeru* 
salem  to  Antioch^  the  Greek  converts  here  natarally  took  the 
name  of  Christians. 

St.  Paul  preached  through  the  reign  of  Claudius,  who  is  twice 
mentioned  in  the  Acts ;  when  Nero's  reign  began,  which  at  first 
was  mild,  he  was  imprisoned  at  Rome,  and  well  treated ;  after- 
wards was  set  free,  but  we  find  him  there  again,  in  very  different 
circumstances,  and  his  death  impending,  (2  Tim.)  This  different 
state  of  things  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  growing  cruelty 
of  Nero's  reign,  by  the  equal  or  greater  cruelty  of  a  governor 
be  left  behind,  when  himself  in  Achaia,  and  also  by  placing  in 
the  interim,  between  Paul's  first  and  second  imprisonment,  the 
narrative  of  Tacitus.  The  consuls  under  whom  the  fire  at  Rome 
was,  well  agreeing  as  to  date. 

After  the  death  of  the  Apostles,  Jewish  sects  poured  into 
the  Christian  churches,  and  also  Pagan  philosophers.  The  history 
becomes  cloudy  and  monastic— -they  bring  in  old  traditions  from 
corrupted  primeval  religion — but  the  brightoess  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament ^.tands  out  from  them,  (far  from  being  derived  from  them) 
and  will  for  ever  help  to  disperse  the  darkness  which  fallen  man 
introduced. 

1  will  bc^  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  progress  of  a  Deist  who  ^ 
is  giiided  by  right  reason. 

He  begins  with  one  truth,  the  belief  of  creation,  acknowledging 
a  speciiii  Hj^ency  of  the  first  cause  in  producing  and  forming  the 
unive^^e.  But  at  first  he  goes  no  further,  but  supposes  that  the 
laws  of  nature  were  at  first  settled,  and  go  on  now  without  any 
particular  agency  of  the  Almighty ;  he  in  some  measure  contem- 
plates him  as  preserring  those  laws.  He  can  adore  d  nd  acknow- 
ledge in  praise  the  biessedness  of  those  laws,  but  he  cannot  pray, 
he  cannot  look  lo  the  Almighty  as  having  any  intercourse  with 
his  heart  and  mind,  or  really  doing  any  thing,  or  being  any  agent 
separate  from  nature. 

He  meditates  on  himself  as  shortly  to  die,  and  while  some 
longings  after  immortality  rise  within  him,  he  first  indulges  in  the 
thought  of  fame  and  glory  of  his  name,  when  he  shall  be  ex- 
tinct—still he  is  not  satisfied. 

Then  he  considers  what  a  benignant  influence  moves  on  the 
seasons^  from  the  budanS  blossom  of  the  tree  to  it3  fruit— he  thinks 
of  his  own  heart.  Is  virtue  growingthere,  or  i^  he  not  far  different 
from  the  gracious  and  regular  movement  of  the  inanimate  world, 
(planets,  &'c.)  and  of  the  plant  and  vegetable?  Is  he  not  shut 
out  as  it  were  from  all  that  is  genial,  benignant,  and  happy  in 
nature  ?    Does  the  Almighty  loVe  me  or  pity  me— what  shall  I  do. 

The  scriptures  which  he  has  read  with  so  little  care,  and  over 
which  he  has  cast  clouds  and  darkness,  come  now  before  him 
anew,  and  he  hears  of  a  mediator  with  the  Almighty — beam  the 
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words,  *'  thy  sins  be  forgriven  thee.''  Cad  1  be  forgiven  >  And 
the  Apostle  Paul,  as  his  example  says,  **  iri'  roe  first,  Jesas  Christ 
showed  all  long-sufTenDg-,  as  a  pattern  to  those  who  should  here- 
after believe." — 1  Tim.  i. 

Then  the  remainder  of  his  life  is  spent  in  seeking*  to  establish 
that  faith  which  before  he  endeavoured  to  destroy. 

10,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  Strand.  J.  S. 


THE  ERRORS  OF  THE  REV.  DR.  STOPFORD 
EXPLAINED  BY  RICHARD  CARLILE. 

First  Error  i-^Moral  Deity. — Dr.Stopford  assumes  the  existence 
of  a  Deity  that  is  a  moral  and  designing*  power,  such  as  we  tinri 
in  man. 

Explained : — This  is  not  proved,  and  the  essence  of  proof  here 
aiid  everywhere  else,  in  boKDks,  or  in  that  which  has  been  called 
the  book  of  nature,  induces  me  to  assume,  on  grounds,  which,  in 
ih  this  publication,  hare  been  multifariously  stated,  that  what  is 
called  Deity,  or  principal  power  in  existence,  is  wholly  a  physical, 
and  not  a  moral  power ;  and  that  moral  power  is  nothing  more 
than  a  trivial  effect  arising  from  the  nature  of  animal  life.  Uno 
absurdodato,  millesequentur.  ''One  absurdity  granted,  a  thousand 
will  follow."    The  first  error  as  to  Deity  leads  to  the 

Second  Error: — Creation. — Dr.  Stopford  assumes  a  creation  of 
what  is  called  the  universe.  This  assumption  of  a  creation  pre- 
sumes the  prior  absence  or  non-existence  of  physical  or  material 
power :  a  point  to  be  proved ;  for  though  the  moral  God  were 
granted,  creation  would  remain  to  be  proved.  My  Theism  pre- 
sumes on  no  creation  or  beginning  of  physical  or  material  power 
or  action ;  because  it  cannot  suppose  the  absence  of  that  upi  vers^il 
existence  which  is  in  some  degree  visit)le :  nor  is  it  necessary  lo 
any  of  the  useful  purposes  of  man,  that  any  thing  on  this  subject 
should  be  taken  for  granted.  The  proper  humility  of  the  matter 
will  be,  with  me,  to  plead  an  ignorance  and  the  non-necessity  of 
such  a  knowledge. 

Third  Error : — The  assumed  fall  of  man. — Dr.  Stopford  intro- 
duces this  as  a  point  to  be  taken  for  granted  ;  while  deeper  re- 
searches than  bis  (those  of  Dupuis  for  iusiance)  have  discovered, 
that  this  story  about  the  fall  of  mao,  which,  in  this  week's,  or  a 
succeeding  pYibiication,  I  shall  exhibit,  upon  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Prideaux,  under  the  title  Zoroaster,  as  having  been  Persian 
before  it  was  Christian^,  and  that  it  was  never  Jewish,  has  its 
foundation  in  the  mythologizing  of  astronomy — the  foundation  of 
all  religion.  The  moral  nature  of  man  is  to  rise  and  not  to  fall. 
We  know  of  no  fall  in  his  physical  nature. 
^  The  sequential  errors  which  Dr.  Stopford  has  advanced,  are  toa 
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trivial  for  notice.  He  has  not  met  with  a  counter-fact,  a  single 
argument  or  assumption  of  ^  The  Diegesis/'  and  unless  some 
Christian  Doctor  can  do  this,  Christianity  cannot  hold  its  exist* 
ence  in  this  country  to  the  end  of  this  century.  The  pitiful- 
ness  of  Dr.  Slopford's  statement  of  the  ori^n,  rbe,  and  progress  of 
Christianity  can  only  be  fnlly  estimated  by  those  who  have  read 
''  The  Oiegresis ;"  for  then  only  can  it  be  seen,  how  these  Christian 
Doctors  shrink  from  discussion,  remembering  that  Dr,  Stopforid 
professes  to  have  read  "  The  Diegesis.'*  If  he  have  read.it,  he 
has  left  every  argument  which  it  contains  as  admissible:  and  for 
his  account  of  the  origin,  rise,  and  progress  of  Christianity,  .ha» 
repeated  a  thousand  times  shattered  series  of  absurdity. 


POLITICS. 

Mil.  O'CoNNELL  has  waited  very  patiently  to  be  sent  back  to  be 
elected  by  the  ten-pound  freeholders  of  Clare,  and  has  certainly 
iiiadc  a  ridiculous  Qo^ure,  as  a  Catholic  M .  P.,  wi|h  his  train  of 
Irish  gentlemen.  Were  it  not  for  the  success  of  the  Catholic 
question,  his  case  would  be  indeed  pitiable.  What  reason  has 
he  now  to  assign,  for  not  coming  to  attempt  to  take  his  seat  in 
the  last  session  of  Parliament  ?  What  reason  has  he  now  to  as- 
sign, for  not  attempting  to  take  his  seat  on  the  first  day  of  the 
present  session  ?  What  reason  has  he  now  to  assign,  for  sitting 
down  quietly  in  London  above  three  months?  1  refer  to  the 
letter  which  I  addressed  to  him  fifteen  weeks  ago,  and  I  perceive, 
that  1  estimated  his  case  and  his  duty  much  betterthan  he  has  esti- 
mated it  for  himself.  He  should  have  acted  as  1  then  hinted,  and 
he  would  have  enhanced  his  character.  If  the  electors  be  sufiici- 
ently  forgivingandnumerons  to  re-elect  him,  I  venture  thepredic- 
tion,  that  Daniel  O'Connell  will  be  a  cipher,  that  he  will  make  no 
figure  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  relation  in  which  he  has 
lately  stood  to  the  House  of  Commons,  has  decided  his  character. 
He  is  nothing  beyond  the  precinct  of  Catholic  agitation.  He  is  not 
a  legislator  for  a  nation.  He  is  not  the  representative  of  a  people, 
but  of  a  sect,  a  misled  sect.  Daniel  O'Connell  has  finished  his 
career.  He  has  nothing  more  to  do ;  and  he  will  do  well  for 
himself  and  his  family,  to  attend  to  his  briefs,  and  to  appear  no 
more  in  the  character  of  a  Member  of  Parliament. 

Richard  Caklile. 


am  rijk  LUJM. 


ANATOMICAL  SUBJECTS. 


M AN8iON*HOUBB.— ^A  VBtj  straDge  seene  took  plac«  id  tbe 
Imtiee-rooniy  on  the  important  subject  of  suppWing  the  anatonU 
cal  schools  with  subjects.  It  is  well  known,  that  a  painful  feel- 
mg  had  been  excited  amongst  the  lower  orders  by  the  introdoc* 
tion  of  tbe  Bill  into  Parliament,  authorizing  those  who  have  the 
^re  of  workhouses  and  hospitals  to  hand  over  the  bodies  of  per-i 
sons  who  shall  die  in  such  places,  without  being  claimed,  to  th9 
sttigeons.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitechapel,  Bethnal-greeOi 
and  Spitalfields,  the  alarm  has  been  particularly  strong  Several 
of  the  paupers,  both  in  and  out  of  doors,  have  applied,  it  appean, 
to  Mr,  Michael  Scales,  of  Aldgate  High-street,  to  endeavour  to 
induce  the  Legislature  to  improve  this  Bill,  by  «ubstituting  indi* 
viduals  of  rank  in  society  in  place  of  those  to  whom  Fortune  has 
been  a  niggard  of  her  favours ;  and,  as  the  Lord  Mayor  had  somt^ 
time  ago  presented  a  petition  to  theHoU)»e  of  Commons  against  the 
projected  plan,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  apply  to  his  Lordship 
to  propo&e  this  important  alteration  in  the  quality  of  the  subjects. 

Mr.  Scales  having  mentioned  that  he  had  opportunities  of 
knowing,  from  tbe  nature  of  his  business,  a  vast  number  of  poor 
in  the  above-mentioned  districts,  requested  bis  Lordship's  atten- 
tion to  the  following  petition,  which  he  said  would  be  most  nu- 
merously signed:-^ 

''  The  Petition  of  the  Butchers  and  Salesmen  of  Leaden-hnil 

Market, 

"  Humbly  showeth — That  your  petitioners  have  observed  with 
deep  regret  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  study  of  surgery  in 
this  country,  owing  to  the  prejudice  which  has  hitherto  prevented 
the  requisite  supply  of  anatomical  subjects ;  that  the  Legislature 
Itself,  in  times  less  enlightened  than  the  present,,  contributed  to 
foster  this  prejudice  by  various  laws,  the  extreme  rigour  of  which 
would  seem  to  imply  that  tbe  body  was  more  worthy  of  being 
preserved  after  death  than  before  it,  though  the  rule  of  nature  is 
that  tbe  end  of  life  shall  be  the  tieginning  of  decomposition  and 
waste.  Thht  a  superstitious  regaiS  for  the  perishable  remains  of 
'  humanity,  appears  to  have  characterized  mankind  in  all  ages,  and 
in  all  countries  which  have  been  least  indebted  to  civilization  f 
but  that  in  none  of  them  lias  the  evil  arrived  at  the  same  height 
as  here,  where,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  ii  has  become  the 
enemy  of  science,  and  tbe  great  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  a 
profession  connected  mainly  wiih  the  preservation  of  human  life. 
*' That  your  petitioners  arc  aware  of  the  Bill  now  in  progress 
*^ugh  your  Honourable  House,  to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
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Cttring  subjects  for  ditscctioo,  bj  attthorizing  the  saperiDtendaots 
of  workhouses  and  hospitals  to  submit  to  surgical  inspection  the 
bodies  of  such  persons  as  might  die  under  their  charge,  unclaimed 
by  relations  or  friends.  This  plan,  however,  your  petitioners 
submit,  cannot  be  attended  with  success,  because  it  either  rejects 
the  principle  of  example  altogether^  or  employs  it  in  a  manner 
which  must  render  it  perfectly  useless,  by  calling  upon  the  burna- 
ble and  the  ignorant  to  instruct  the  exalted  and  the  wise. 

"  That  the  very  nature  of  example  would  seem  to  imply  that  it 
should  be  conspicuous,  that  it  should  proceed  from  above  and  not 
from  below,  and  especially  when  it  is  brought  forward  to  combat 
long-cherished  and  widely-extended  prejudices  amongst  themaia 
of  the  population. 

**  That  in  the  spirit  of  this  conviction  your  petitioners  would 
humbly  recommend  to  your  Honourable  House  that  all  the  high 
Dignitaries  of  the  Church,  and  all  the  Judges  of  the  land,  and  all 
Generals  and  Colonels  commanding  regiments,  and  all  Admirals 
and  Captains  in  commission,  men  whose  duty,  and  ambition,  aud 
profit  it  is  to  serve  their  country  in  life,  should  dedicate  their 
bodies  after  death  to  promote  the  advancement  of  knowledge  in 
one  of  the  most  useful  branches  of  practical  science. 

"  That,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  execution  of  this  plan  as  far  as 
possible  with  the  present  state  of  opinion,  your  petitioners  would 
further  recommend  to  your  Honourable  House,  that  in  the  case 
of  married  men,  or  of  men  leaving  daughters  or  unmarried  sisters 
to  lament  their  loss,  the  law  authorizing  dissection  should  not  be 
enforced ;  but  that  in  all  other  cases  the  bodies  should  be  given 
up,  beginning  with  those  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Bench,  and"  pro« 
ceeding  according  to  the  scale  of  rank  through  all  the  divisions 
of  those  public  servants  of  the  highest  class. 
•  **  That  your  petitioners  would  also  recommend  that  the  remains 
of  such  great  personages  as  should  undergo  anatomical  dissection, 
should  be  interred  with  extraordinary  honours,  so  that  the  lower 
classes  might  be  taught  to  see  distinction  and  not  disgrace  in  the 
operation  to  which  they  are  so  adverse  at  present.  That  by  the 
adoption  of  this  simple  plan,  or  of  some  plan  founded  upon  the 
same  principle,  your  Honourable  House  will  better  consult  the 
object  which  all  enlightened  men  have  in  view,  than  by  proceed- 
ing to  legialate  at  once  against  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant, 
without  taking  any  other  step  to  subdue  them  than  the  abrupt 
dictum  of  a  compulsory  Act  of  ParKament 

**  That  your  petitioners  humbly  request  to  be  heard  on  those 
grounds  against  the  Bill  now  pending,  by  themselves  or  their 
Counsel,  at  the  bar  of  your  Honourable  House;  and  Ibey  will 
ever  pray,  &c." 

Mr.  Scales  perceiving  that  the  gravity  of  the  Lord  Mayor  was 
shaken  by  some  of  the  suggestions  in  the  petition,  said  that  he 
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was  ready  to  alter  aoy  part  which  might  appear  to  his  LoKkfaf|^ 
io  be  improper,  or  in  any  respect  anfit  to  be  entertained  by  the 
Houae  of  Commoos.  '  *  « 

The  Lord  Mayor  said  that  be  certainly  could  see  nothing  at  all 
disrespectful  in'the  wording  of  the  petition,  nor  unjust  in  the 
view  taken. of  the  subject  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament^ 
but  he  objected  to  a  compulsory  measure  on  so  tend^  a  point. 
The  petition  was,  indeed,  a  very  extraordinary  one ;  but  he 
thought^  thatlf  the  schools  were  furnished  from  the  classes  alluded 
tOy  there  would  be  an  over  supply. 

Mr.  Scales  submitted  that  sucli  would  not  be  the  case  ;  they 
did  not  die  half  fast  enough. — (Loud  laughter.) 

The  Lord  Mayor  did  not  see  why  Admirals  and  Captains  should 
devote  themselves.  He  thoug|it  it  quite  sufficient  that  men  who 
risked  their  lives  for  the  benefit,  of  their  country,  should  have 
undergone  a  partial  anatomy  while  alive. 

Mr*  Scales  was  willing  to  concede  that  point,  and  drew  his 
Lordship's  attention  to  the  first  class  mentioned  in  the  petition — 
a  Bishop  would  be  a  noble  instance. — (Laughter)  It  was  seen 
bow  hideous  a  vicious  act  could  make  a  Right  Rev.  Prelate.  An 
act  of  exalted .  virtue  would  draw  ^own  upon  him  proportionable 
blessings  and  adrhiration.  One  example  of  that  sort  would  be 
worth  fifty  Admirals.  Deans,  Deacons,  Archdeacons,  would  fol- 
low, and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  would  become  quite 
Episcopal. — (Laughter.) 

'■  The  Lord  Mayor  said  he  really  thought  that  the  lower  orders 
ought  not,  on  such  occasions,  to  be  exclusively  selected.  That 
prejuc^ice  should  exist  was  quite  natural :  and,  no  doubt,  the  poor 
must  be  as  strongly  influenced  as  tlje  rich  by  that  antipathy. 

Mr.  Scales  said  there  was  one  class  which  felt  very  sore  upon 
the  question*— he  meant  the  old  female  paupers.  Several  of  those 
had  waited  upon  him,  and  appeared  quite  horror-struck  at  the 
Bill.  They  would  not,  they  declared,  feel  so  much,  if  they  died 
in  the  bloom  of  youth,  to  become  liable  to  anatomical  investiga- 
tion ;  but  the  very  vanity  of  the  sex  interfered  here,  and  they 
were  anxious  that,  even  in.  death,  the  ravages  of  time  should  not 
be  seen  upon  their  persons. — (Laughter.) 

The  Lord  Mayor  Was  aware  that  female  delicacy  revolted  at 
the  thought ;  and  he  believed  that  that  feeling  was  as  strong  in 
youth  as  in  age ;  at  least,  he  was  ^ot  acquaint^  with  any  young 
ladies  who  felt  any  particular  wish  to  render  service  to  their 
country  in  the  way  suggested.— (Loud  laughter.) 

Mr.  Hobler  said  that  every  care  had  been  taken  to  render  the 
Bill  in  Parliament  pal ateable.— (Laughter.)  The  body  must  be 
unclaimed,  he  believed,  for  76  hours  after  death,  before  the  right 
to  operate  existed  ;  and,  after  the  ends  of  science  were  answered, 
a  decent  interment  was  to  take  place. 
,  Mr.  Scales  stated  that  he  did  not  expect  much  ffom  the  mem- 
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.  hen  of  the  Ieg:al  pro/ession,  except  the  Judges  who  were  so  gxxxl 
as  to  set  the  example,  it  was  an  old  proverb  that  a  lawyer  would 
sell  hi6  soul  to  Old  Nick  for  a  trifle,  but  it  was  not  certain  that 
he  would  be  willing  to  dispose  of  his  mortal  remains  upon  such  ' 
cheap  terms. — (Laughter.)  Any  hint  from  him  upon  this  subject 
would  not,  he  was  aware,  be  received  by  the  judicial  Bench  with 
much  chance  of  being  attended  to.  He  knew  from  a  recent  pro- 
ceeding that  Sir  A.  Park.had  no  great  respect  for  butchers;  but 
it  was  liop^d  that,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  difference  between 
a  Judge  and  a  butcher  would  merge  in  the  general  welfare,  and 
that,  as  he  himself  determined  to  give  the  use  of  his  body  to  the  • 
surgeons,  the  Learned  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  would  per- 
form an  act  of  similar  liberality,  especially  as,  according  to  the 
course  of  nature,  he  must  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  physi- 
cally, as  well  as  legally— /uwc<u«  officio,  in  other  words,  deceas- 
ed,— (Laughter.) 

The  Lord  Mayor  said  that  he  must  decline  presenting  the  peti- 
tion, notwithstanding-  (he  arguments  used  in  its  favour,  and  the 
spirit  of  justice  and  liberality  which  it  breathed.  He  had  alrea^^ 
dy  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  a  compulsory  act,  as  regarded 
the  poor ;  and  he  could  not  think  of  recommending  a  measure  of 
a  similar  tendency,  as  regarded  the  other  ranks  of  society. 

Mr.  ^caies  regretted  the  refusal.  He  was  sure  that  the  Bill, 
if  framed  with  such  provisions  as  he  suggested,  would  become 
extremely  popular :  it  would,  he  thought,  be  advisable  to  com- 
mence with  the  Bishops,  as  well  on  account  of  the  unblemished 
state  of  their  earthly  remains,  arising  from  the  purity  of  their 
lives,  as  on  account  of  the  great  patronage  which  examples  of  the 
sort  wouldgive  to  Aristocratic  dissection.— ^(Loud  laughter.)  The 
applicant  retired,  stating  that  he  would  persevere  until  he  should 
succeed  in  getting  the  petition  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. 


THE  BEAUTIES 

OF    SHAFTSBUR\'S    "  CHARACTERISTICS." 

(Extracted  by  H.  D.  R.) 

ENTHUSIASM. 

It  has  been  an  established  custom  for  poets,  at  the  entrance  of 
their  work  to  address  themselves  to  some  muse  ;  and  this  prac- 
tice of  the  ancients  has  gained  so  much  repute,  that  in  our  days 
we-find  it  almost  constantly  imitated.  1  cannot  but  fancy,  how- 
ever, that  this  imitation,  which  passed  so  currently  with  othe^ 
judgments,  must  at  some  time  or  other  have  stuck  a  little  with 
your   lordship;     who    is    used  to  examine  things  by  abetter 
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standard  than  that  of  fashion  or  the  commoD  taste.  Yoa  moil 
certainlv  have  observed  our  poets  under  a  remarkable  conatraiDt, 
when  obliged  to  assume  this  character :  and  you  have  wondered 
perhaps,  why  that  air  of  enthusiasm,  which  sits  so  gracefally 
with  an  ancient^  should  be  so  spiritless  and  awkward  in  a  modem. 
But  as  to  this  doubt,  your  lordship  would  have  soon  resolved 
youraelf;  and  it  could  only  serve  to  bang  across  you  a  reilectioD 
which  you  have  often  made,  on  many  occasions  besides ;  that 
truth  is  the  most  powerful  thing  in  the  world,  since  even  fiction 
itself  must  be  governed  by  it,  and  can  only  please  by  its  resem- 
blaoce.  The  appearance  of  reality  is  necessary  to  make  any  pas- 
sion agreeably  represented  ;  and  to  be  able  to  move  others,  we 
must  first  be  moved  ourselves,  or  at  least  seem  to  be  so,  upon  some 
probable  grounds.  Now  what  possibility  is  there  that  a  modern, 
who  is  known  never  to  have  worshipped  Apollo,  or  owned  any 
such  deity  as  the  muses,  should  persuade  us  to  enter  into  his  pre- 
tended devotion,  and  move  us  by  his  feigned  zeal  in  a  religion 
out  of  date?  But  as  for  the  ancients,  it  is  known  they  derived 
both  their  religion  and  polity  from  the  muses'  art.  How  natural, 
therefore,  must  it  have  appeared  in  any,  but  especially  a  poet  of 
Ihose  times,  to  address  himself  in  raptures  of  devotion  to  those 
acknowledged  patronesses  of  wit  and  science?  Here  the  poet 
might  with  probability  feign  an  exstacy,  though  he  really  felt 
none :  and  supposing  it  to  have  been  mere  affectation,  it  would 
look  however  like  something  natural,  and  could  not  fail  of 
pleasing. 

But,  perhaps,  my  lord,  there  was  a  furilier  mystery  in  the  case. 
Men,  your  lordship  knows,  are  wonderfully  happy  in  a  faculty  of 
deceiving  themselves,  whenever  they  set  heartily  about  it,  and  a 
very  small  foundation  of  any  passion  will  serve  us,  not  only  to  act 
it  well,  but  even  to  work  ourselves  into  it  beyond  our  own  reach. 
Thus  by  a  little  affectation  in  love  matters,  and  with  the  help  of 
a  romance  or  novel,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  or  a  grave  man  of  fifty,  may 
be  sure  to  grow  a  very  natural  coxcomb,  and  feel  the  Mlepcufsion 
in  good  earnest.  A  man  of  tolerable  good  nature,  who  happens 
to  be  a  little  piqued,  may,  by  improving  his  resentment,  become 
a  very  fury  for  revenge.  Even  a  good  Christian,  who  would 
needs  be  over  good,  and  thinks  he  can  never  believe  enough, 
may  by  a  small  inclination  well  improved,  extend  Kis  faith  so 
largely,  as  to  comprehend  in  it,  not  odly  all  scriptural  and  tra- 
ditional  miracles,  but  a  solid  system  of  old-wives'  stories.  Were 
it  needful,  I  could  put  your  lordship  in  mind  of  an  eminent, 
learned,  and  truly  Christian  prelate  you  once  knew,  who  could 
have  given  yon  a  full  account  of  his  belief  in  fairies.  And  this, 
methinks,  may  serve  to  show,  how  far  an  ancient  poet's  faith 
might  possibly  have  been  raised,  together  with  his  imagination. 

But  we  Christians,  who  have  such  ample  faith  ourselves,  will 
allow'nothing  to  poor  heathens.    They  must  be  Infidels  in  every 
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MDte.  We  will  not  allow  them  to  believe  so  much  as  their  own 
religion  ;^  which  we  say  is  too  absurd  to  have  been  credited  by 
any  besides  tbe  mere  vulgar.  But  if  a  reverend  Christian  prelate 
may  be  so  great  a  volunteer  in  faith,  as  beyond  the  orc|nary  pre* 
scription  of  the  Catholic  church,  to  believe  in  fairies ;  why  may 
not  a  heathen  poet  in  the  ordinary  way  of  his  religion  be  allowed 
to  believe  in  muses?  For  these,  your  lordship  knows,  were  so 
many  divine  persons  in  the  heathen  creed,'  and  were  essential  in 
their  system  of  theology. 

Page  9.  To  bear  the  being  told  of  faults,  is,  in  private  persons, 
the  iM^st  token  of  amendment.  It  is  seldom  that  a  public  is  thus 
disposed.  For  where  jealousy  of  state,  or  the  bad  lives  of  the 
great,  or  any  other  cause,  is  powerful  enough  to  restrain  the 
freedom  of  censure  in  any  part,  it  in  effect  destroys  the  benefit  of 
it  in  the  whole.  There  can  be  no  impartial  or  free  censure  of 
manners  where  any  peculiar  custom  or  national  opinion  is  set 
apart,  and  not  only  exempted  from  criticism,  but  even  flattered 
with  the  highest  art.  It  is  only  in  a  free  nation,  such  as  ours,  that 
imposture  has  no  privilege;  and  that,  neither  the  credit  of  a 
court,  the  power  of  a  nobility,  nor  the  awfulness  of  a  church,  can 
give  her  protection,  or  hinder  her  from  being  arraigned  in  every 
shape  and  appearance.  It  is  true,  that  liberty  may  seem  to  run 
too  far.  We  may  perhaps  be  said  to  make  ill  use  of  it — So  every 
one  will  say,  when  he  himself  is  touched,  and  his  opinions  freely 
examined.  But  who  shall  judge  of  what  may  be  freely  examined, 
and  what  may  not?  ^Aere  liberty  may  be  used,  and  where  it 
may  not?  What  remedy  shall  we  prescribe  to  this  in  general  f 
Can  there  be  a  better  than  from  that  liberty  itself  which  is  com- 
plained of  ?  If  men  are  vicious,  petulant,  or  abusive  ;  the  magis- 
trate may  correct  them;  but  if  they  reason  ill,  it  is  reason  still 
must  teach  them  to  do  better.  Justness  of  thought  and  style, 
refinement  of  manners,  good  breeding,  and  politeness  of  every 
kind,  can  come  only  from  the  trial  and  experience  of  what  is  best. 
Let  but  tha  search  go  freely  on,  and  the  right  measure  of  every 
thing  will  soon  be  found.  ;  Whatever  humour  has  got  the  start, 
ifit  be  unnatural,  it  cannot  hold;  and  the  ridicule,  if  ill-placed 
at  first,  will  certainly  fall  at  last  where  it  deserves. 

I  have  often  wondered  to  see  men  of  sense  so  mightily  alarmed 
at  the  approach  of  any  thing  like  ridicule  on  certain  subjects;  as 
if  they  mistrusted  their  own  judgment,  For  what  ridicule  can 
lie  against  reason,  or  how  can  any  one  of  the  least  justness  of 
thought,  endure  a  ridicule  vvrongly  placed  ?  Nothing  is  more 
ridiculous  than  this  itself.  The  vulgar  indeed  may  swallow  any 
sordid  jest,  and  mere  drollery  or  buffoonery ;  but  it  must  be  a 
finer  and  truer  wit,  that  takes  with  the  men  of  sense  and  breed- 
ing. How  comes  it  to  pass  then,  that  we  appear  ^ch  cowarda 
in  reasoning,  and  are  so  afraid  to  stand  the  test  of  ridicule  ?  Oh  ! 
say  we,  tbe  subjects  are  too  grave — perhaps  so  :    ^)ut  let  us  see 
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first  whether  they  are  really  grave  or  no ;  for  in  the  manner  w^ 
may  conceive  tbem,  they  may  peradventure  be  veiy  grave  and 
weighty  in  our  imagination ;  bat  very  ridiculous  and  impertinent 
ID  their  own  nature.  Gravity  is  the  very  essence  of  impostore. 
It  does  not  only  make  us  to  mistake  other  things,  but  is  apt  per- 
petually almost  to  mistake  itself.  For  in  common  behaviour » 
how  hard  a  thing*  is  it  for  the  grave  character  to  keep  long  cut  of 
the  limits  of  the  formal  one  I  We  can  never  be  too  grave,  if  we 
can  but  be  assured  we  are  really  so  -,  and. we  can  never  too  much 
honour  or  revere  any  thing  for  grave,  if  we  are  assured  tlie 
thing  is  grave,  as  we  apprehend  it.  The  main  point  is  to  know 
always  true  gravity  from  the  false :  and  this  can  only  be,  by 
carrying  the  rule  constantly  within  us,  and  freely  applying  it  not 
only  to  things  a*bout  us,  but  to  ourselves.  For  if  unhappily  we 
lose  the  measure  in  ourselves,  we  shall  lose  it  in  every  thimr 
else.  Now  what  rule  or  measure  is  there  in  the  world  but  by 
considering  the  real  temper  of  things,  to  find  which  are  truly 
serious,  and  which  ridiculous  ?  And  how  can  this  be  done,  bat 
by  applying  (Ae rtdtcu/e,  to  see  whether  it  will  bear?  But  if 
we  fear  to  apply  this  rule  in  any  thing,  wjiat  stecurity  can  we 
have  against  the  imposture  of  formality  in  all  things  ?  We  have 
allowed  ourselves  to  be  formalists  in  one  point ;  and  the  same 
formality  may  rule  us  as  it  pleases  in  all  other. 

It  is  not  in  every  disposition  that  we  are  capacitated  to 
judge  of  things.  We  must  before  hand  judge  of  our  own  temper,> 
and  accordingly  of  other  things  that  fall  under  our  judgment. 
But  we  must  never  more  pretend  to  judge  of  things,  or  of  our 
own  temper  in  judging  them,  when  we  have  givon  up  our  pre- 
liminary right  of  judgment,  and  under  a  presumption  of  gravity, 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  most  ridiculous,  and  to  admire  pro- 
foundly the  most  ridiculous  things  in  nature,  at  least  for  aught  we 
know.  For  having  resolved  never  to  try,  we  can  never  be 
sure. 

"  Ridiculum  acri  * 

Fortius  et  inetius  magnas  pleruniqae  sifcat-res.** 

Hor.  Sat.  10. 

This,  my  lord,  I  may  safely  aver,  is  so  true  a  thing  in  itself, 
and  so  well  known  for  truth  by  the  cunning  formalists  of  the 
age,  that  they  can  better  bear  to  have  their,  impostures  railed  at, 
with  all  the  bitterness  and  vehemence  imaginable,  than  to  have 
them  touched  ever  so  gently  in  this  other  way.  They  know 
very  well,  that  as  modes  and  fashions,  so  opinions,  though  ever 
80  ridiculous,  are  kept  up  by  solemnity  ;  and  that  those  formaf 
notions  which  grew  up  probably  in  an  ill  mood,  and  have  been 
concieved  in  sober  sadiiess,  are  never  to  be  removed  but  in  a  sober 
kind  of  cheerfulness,  and  by  a  more  easy  and  pleasant  way  of 
thought.    There  is  a  melancholy  which  accompanies  all  enthn- 
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siasm.  Be  ii  love  or  religion  (for  there  are  enthusiasms  in  both) 
nothing  can  put  a  stop  to  the  growing  mischief  of  either,  till  the 
melancholy  be  removed,  and  the  mind  at  liberty  to  hear  what 
can  be  said  against  the  ridiculousness  of  an  extreme  in  either 
way. 

Page  14.  We  read  in  history  that  Pan,  when  he  accompanied 
Bacchus  in  an  expedition  to  the  Indies,  found  means  to  strike 
terror  through  a  host  of  enemies,  by  the  help  of  a  small  com- 
pany, whose  clamours  he  managed  to  good  advantage  among  the 
echoing  rocks  and  caverns  of  a  woody  vale.  The  hoarse  bellow- 
ing of  the  caves,  joined  to  the  hideous  aspect  of  such  dark  and 
desert  places,  raised  such  a  terror  in  the  enemy,  that  in  this  state 
their  imagination  helped  them  to  hear  voices,  and  doubtless  to 
see  forms  too,  that  were  more  than  human  ;  whilst  the  uncer- 
tainty of  what  they  feared  made  their  fear  yet  greater,  and  spread 
it  faster  by  implicit  looks  than  any  narration  could  convey  it. 
And  this  was  what  in  after  times  men  caHed'a  panic.  The  story 
indeed  gives  a  good  hint  of  the  nature  of  this  passion,  which  can 
hardly  be  without  some  mixture  of  enthusiasm,  and  horrors  of  a 
superstitious  kind.  ' 

We  may,  with  good  reason,  call  every  passion  panic,  which  is 
raised  in  a  multitude,  and  conveyed  by  looks,  or  as  it  were,  by 
contact  or  sympathy.  Thus  popular  fury  may  be  called  panic, 
when  the  rage  of  the  people,  as  we  have  sometimes  known,  has 
put  them  beyond  themiQlves ;  especially  when  actuated  by  reli- 
gion. And  in  this  state  their  very  looks  are  infectious.  The  fury 
flies  from  face  to  face,  and  the  disease  is  no  sooner  seen  than 
caught.  Those,  who  in  a  better  situation  of  mind,  have  seen  a 
multitude  under  the  power  of  this  passion,  have  avowed  that 
they  saw  in  the  countenances  of  men  something  more  ghastly  and 
terrible  than  at  other  times  is  expressed  on  the  most  passionate 
occasions.  Such  force  has  society,  in  bad  as  well  as  in  good  pas- 
sions ;  and  so  much  stronger  any  affection  is  for  being  social  and 
communicative. 

Thus,  my  lord,  there  are  maniacs  in  mankind,  besides  merely 
that  of  fear.  And  thus  is  religion  also  panic;  when  enthusiasm 
of  any  kind  gets  up,   as  oft,  on  melancholy  occasions  it  will  do. 

Page  18.  Not  only  the  visionary  and  enthusiastic  of  all  kinds 
were  tolerated,  your  lordship  knows,  by  the  ancients ;  but,  on 
the  other  side,  philosophy  had  as  free  a  course,  and  .was  permitted 
as  a  balance  against  superstition.  And  whilst  some  sects,  such 
as  the  Pythagorean,  and  latter  Platonic,  joined  in  with  the  super- 
stition and  enthusiasm  of  the  times ;  the  Epicureack,  the  Academic, 
^nd  others,  were  allowed  to  use  all  the  force  of  wit  and  raillery 
Against  it.  And  thus  matters  were  balanced ;  reason  had  fair 
play ,  learning  and  science  flourished.  Wonderful  was  the  har- 
mony and  gowi  temper  that  arose  from  all  these  contrarieties. 
Thus  superstition  and  enthusiasm  were  mildly  treated,  aud  being 
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lei  alone,  they  never  raged  to  that  degree  as  lo  uccti^ioa  bl«»^- 
ahedy  wars,  persecutions,  and  devastations  in  the  world.  Bot  u 
new  sort  of  policy,  which  extends  itself  to  another  world,  and 
considers  the  future  lives  and  happiness  of  men  rather  than  the 
present,  has  made  us  leap  the  bounds  of  natural  humanity;  and 
out  of  a  supernatural  charity,  has  taught  us  the  way  of  plagriiin^ 
one  another  most  devoutly.  It  has  raised  an  antipathy  >\  hicL 
no  temporal  interest  could  ever  do ;  and  entailed  npon  us  a  ma- 
taal  hatred  to  all  eternity.  And  now  uniformity  in  opinion  (a 
hopeful  project!)  is  looked  upon  as  the  only  expedient  against 
this  evil.  The  saying  of  souls  is  now  the  heroic  passion  of 
exalted  spirits ;  and  is  become  in  a  manner  the  chief  care  of  the 
magistrate,  and  the  very  end  of  government  itself. 

If  magistracy  should  vouchsafe  to  interfere  thus  much  in  other 
sciences,  I  am  afraid  we  should  have  as  bad  logic,  bad  mathema. 
tics,  and  in  every  kind  as  bad  philosophy,  as  we  often  have  divi- 
nity, in  countries  where  a  precise  orthodoxy  is  settled  by  law.  It 
b  a  haiU  matter  for  government  to  settle  wit.  If  it  does  but  keep 
Qs  sober  and  honest,  it  is  likely  we  shall  have  as  much  ability  in 
our  spiritual,  as  in  our  temporal  affairs ;  and  if  we  can  but  be 
trusted,  we  shall  have  wit  enough  to  save  ourselves,  when  no 
prejudice  lies  in  the  way.  But  if  honesty  and  intellect  be  iosuf- 
flcient  for  this  saving  work,  it  is  in  vain  for  the  magistrate  to 
meddle  with  it:  since  if  he  be  ever  so  virtuous  and  wise,  he  may 
be  as  soon  mistaken  as  another  man.  I  am  sure  the  only  way  to 
save  men's  sense,  or  preserve  genius  at  all  in  the  world  is  to  give 
liberty  to  the  powers  of  the  mind.  Now  genius  can  never  have 
its  liberty,  where  the  freedom  of  raillery  is  taken  away :  for 
against  serious  extravagances  and  splenetic  humours,  there  is  no 
remedy  but  this. 

We  have  indeed  full  power  over  all  other  modifications  of 
speech.  We  may  treat  other  enthusiasts  as  we  please.  We  may 
ridicule  love,  or  gallantry,  or  knight-errantry  to  the  utmost ;  and 
we  find,  that  in  these  latter  days  of  wit,  the  humour  of  this  kind 
which  was  once  so  prevalent,  is  pretty  well  destroyed.  The 
crusades,  the  rescuing  of  holy  lands,  and  such  devout  gallantries, 
are  in  less  request  than  formerly ;  but  if  something  of  this  mili- 
taut  religion,  something  of  this  soul-rescuing  spirit,  and  saint- 
errantry  prevails  still,  we  need  not  wonder,  when  we  consider  ia 
how  solemn  a  manner  we  treat  this  distemper,  and  how  prepos« 
terously  we  go  about  to  cure  enthusiasm. 

fTo  be  continued.) 
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ELEVENTH  DISCOURSE, 

Delivered  before  the  Society  of  Universal  BenevolenQe^  in  their 
Chapel,  Founders' Hall,  London, 

On  Sunday,  Oct.  8,  1826, 
On  the  Duties  which  a  Man  owes  to  Strangers, 
•    By  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  A.B.  Orator  of  the  Society. 

Men  and  Brethren — We  have  treated  of  the  duties  which  a 
man  owes  to  his  enemies.  Our  last  Discourse,  was  appropriated 
to  the  consideration  of  the  duties  which  arise  from  the  sacred  and 
delightful  relation  of  personal  friendship.  We  come  now,  there- 
fore, to  the  tractation  of  those  duties  which  a  man  owes,  as 
being  neither  a. particular  friend,  nor  having  any  immediate 
causejt  of  enmity :  but  as  a  member  and  a  brother  of  the  great 
family  of  society.  Our  topic  at  this  time  is,  our  duties  to 
strangers  ;  that  is,  the  to  itfnrov,  the  becoming,  the  fitnesses,  and 
proprieties  both  of  sentiment  and  of  conduct,  determinable  by 
the  everlasting  law  of  righteousness ;  with  respect,  first,  to 
every  individual  of  the  human  race,  who  without  any.  other 
claims  than  those  his  fraternity  with  our  nature  give  him,  may 
fall  within  the  range  of  our  acquaintance. 

And,  secondly,  with  respect  to  the  general  body  of  society, 
of  each  individual  in  particular  as  a  member. 

The  proprieties  and  fitnesses  of  sentiment  and  conduct  in  an 
individual,  in  relation  to  the  general  body  of  society  of  which  he 
is  a  member,  shall  constitute  ont  first  branch  of  this  important 
topic. 

The  duties  of  each  to  each,  as  no  more  related,  but  no  less, 
than  in  having  equal  rights  in  the  reciprocation  of  the  courtesies 
and  services,  which  constitute  and  bind  society  together,  will 
form  our  second  head. 

How  important  this  consideration  of  human  duties,  is ;  and 
how  necessary  that  the  demonstrable  obligation  of  them,  should 
be  brought  distinctively,  and  separately  from  all  connection  with 
or  dependence  on  any  thing  else,  before  the  clear  and  unclouded 
perception  of  men's,  understandings ;  is,  as  apparent,  as  that  it  is 
to  be  desired  that  men  should  remember,  that  they  are -social 
beings,  and  that  each  is  bound  to  contribute  his  quota  to  the 
general  happiness  of  society. 

It  is  only  when  these  most  sacred  obligations,  these  eternal  and 
immutable  fitnesses  of  sentiment  and  action,  are  shorn  of  their 
independent  honours,  concealed  from  the  mind's  discernment,  and 
subordinated  to  the  overbearing  impressions  of  some  mystical 
nonsense,  that  they  lose  their  influence  upon  human  conversa- 
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tion.  Man  ooly  becomes  ill-Datared,>by  becoming^  superstitioos. 
Oar  great  moral  teacher,  than  whom  (we  shall  never  cease  to 
maiDtain)  a  wiser  and  a  better  never  existed,  Marcus  Tnllias 
Cicero,  has  laid  it  down  as  an  incontrovertible  axiom  of  the 
science  of  morality :— ^'  Hominem  naturaB  obedientem  hominem 
Docere  non  posse/'  that  *^  man  obedient  to  his  nature  cannot 
hurt  a  man.''  Inquire  through  every  region  of  the  peopled 
earth.  Ask  of  the  savage  Turk  or  Tartar,  the  wild  Arab  of  the 
desert,  or  the  fierce  Caffre  in  whom  the  character  of  humanity  is 
but  indistinctly  separated  from  that  of  the  brute  creation,  what  is 
it  that  makes  them  savages,  or  that  keeps  them  so  ?  There  is  bat 
one  answer ;  '^  their  Ooda !  their  Gods  afid  Christs  have  done 
it.'*  For^tting  but  these  and  their  imagined  authority^  and 
reverting  m  their  stead,  to  the  simple  dictates  of  humanity,  man 
would  only  see  in  his  fellow-man,  a  brother  and  a  friend ;  the 
smile  of  acquiescence  would  smooth  the  corrugations  of  his 
care-wrinkled  brow,  and  he  would  become  what  nature  intended 
him  to  be,  and  what  nothing  but  religion  doth  hinder  him  from 
being,  the  paragon  of  her  works,  the  most  generous,  just,  and 
amiable  of  creatures. 

Were  it  impossible  that  an  invidious  inference  could  be 
drawn  from  such  a  suggestion,  I  might  even  suggest,  that  in  a 
much  closer  parallel  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  existing  state  of 
civilised  society ;  it  is  certainly  not  the  influence  of  natural  prin- 
ciples, nor  of  the  principles  of  our  common  humanity,  but  whe- 
ther they  be  better  principles  or  worse  I  will  not  say,  which 
make  some  who  would  be  thought  very  good  members  of  society, 
entertain  very  ugly  opinions  of  those  who  are  as  good  men^bers 
of  society  as  themselves — an'  pay  'em  no  compliment. 

The  propriety  and  fitness  of  sentiment  which  each  imjividual 
should  entertain  in  relation  to  the  general  frame  of  society  ;  (like 
all  other  fitnesses  in  the  great  science  of  morals)  is  determinable, 
not  by  the  caprice  of  the  individual  himself,  nor  by  the  dictates  of 
any  prescribing  authority ;  but  by  the  immutable  and  everlasting 
Umw  of  righteousness^  which  binds  that  duty  to  that  condition, 
in  such  indissoluble  connection,  as  that  God  himself  could  not 
dispense  with  it,  nor  reward  a  man  for  the  observance,  nor  forgive 
him  for  the  breach  of  it.  The  ill-natured  man  (therefore)  who 
should  suppose  himself  to  have  aright  to  take  up  an  universally 
bad  opinion  of  human  nature,  to  withdraw  his  confidence  alto- 
gether from  society,  and  lock  himself  up  in  his  room,  determined 
to  love  nobody,  to  trust  nobody,  and  to  serve  nobody}  doth,  by 
the  entertainment  of  that  sentiment,  and /or  the  time  and  to  the 
extent  that  he  does  entertain  it,  commit  an  outlawry  upon  him- 
'Self,  and  is  no  longer  the  owner  ^nd  proprietor,  but  the  thief  vofi 
stealer  of  every  thing  which  he  eats,  and  drinks,  and  consum^, 
which  is  the  production  of  society.  And  could  he  not  otherwise 
be  cured  of  his  misanthrophy  and  restored  to  a  wholesome  stale 
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of  chHtHtabTe'synipathieSy  gbciety  woiild  be  authorized  to  consider 
biro  as  a  dead  man,  as  much  as  if  he  really  were  such ;  andmighl 
cat  him  off  as  a  waste  or  wen  upon  the  body,  that  would  drow 
Mrky  lis  vital  juices,  without  returning  its  portion  of  strength  or 
ornaibient'to  the  system. 

If  odr  notion  of  the  amount  of  virtue  and  trust^worthiness  in 
S6ciety^  be,  unhappily,  very  humble ;  and  we  feel  as  if  we  could 
hardly  help  entertaining  a  very  bad  opinion  of  men  in  general. 
We  are  the  more  bounden  to  contribute  the  greater  stock  of 
tirtue  from  ourselves,  to  make  them  better. 

For^  to  say  nothing  as  to  whether  such  a  notion  be  right  or 
Wrong ;  (tho*  'tis  a  thousand  chances  to  one  that  it  is  wnmg) 
^tis  but  to  create  a  scandal  of  which  himself  must  bear  the  hea^ 
vier  censure,  for  a  man  to  condemn  by  wholesale,  and  to  expect 
his  own  acquittal,  from  the  sentence  which  he  passes  on  his  bad 
corhpaoy. 

There  i^,  I'hen,  as  1  trust  ye  now  perceive,  a  demonistrable 
duiy  of  serUimentf  with  respect  to  the  general  body  of  society. 
A  man  has  no  right,  absolutely  no  right,  to  take  up  a  bad 
opinion  of  human  nature.  It  is  a  cheat,  a  fraud,  a  robbery,  a 
▼ioTent  and  outrageous  wrong ;  he  is  a  thief  who  doth  it,  ^  The 
iheum,  and  tuum ;  the  mine  and  thine  of  property  itself,  is  not 
by  the  established  laws,  without  v^hich  society  could  not  exist, 
ttiofe  deJIhitely  marked  ,  the  corollary  of  a  geometrical  theorem, 
is  n'ot  more  essentially  conisequential,  than,  that  it  is,  the  etbr- 
^AL  laW  of  righteousness,  that  '^  man  should  love  man' 
kind.*'  And  tn  that  law  of  love,  the  entertaining  of  all  kind 
and  favourable  opinions  of  them,  is  necessarily  included,  and  all 
harsh  and  censorious  judgments,  and  the  disposition  to  entertain 
them ,  as  necessarily  inhMted. 

tie  that  hath  not  that  love,  and  tn  that  love,  the  trust,  the  con- 
fidence, and  that  honourable  opinion  of  his  species,  which  the  loveof 
theni  involveth  ;  can  by  no  evidence  have  arrived  at  a  reason  to 
show  that  they  aire  not  generally  worthy  of  his  ^ood  opinion  j 
t^hile  his  sentiment,  andthe  mode  of  acting  to  which  that  senti* 
ment  must  inevitably  lead,  constitutes  a  legible  demonstration, 
tb&t  he  is  not  worthy  of  their  |pood  opinion.  Mankind  are  net 
hccd^  because  a  pairticular  individual  inay  think  them  to  be  so  ; 
btit  that  particular  individual  who  ao  tbinketh^is  ipso  facto  in 
the  fact  itself  of  his  entertainining  such  a  thought,  himself  de^ 
motistraied  to  be  a  bad  man.  The  thought  and  sentiment  itself, 
is  rtc6,  essential  vice !  It  is,  in  itself  wn/?^,  improper,  incongruous, 
and  monstrous  to  the  predicament  of  the  condition  in  which  be  t^; 
that  in  individual  should  censure  the  species^  or  be  dissatisfied 
with  that  of  vvhich  he  is  himself  a  part,  knowing  no  standard  of 
am^  other  species  of  rational  beings,  by  the  comparison  with 
which,  he  could  determirie,  whether  humanity  were  better  or 
worse.    'TIS  an  ingratitude  against  his  own  nature :  a  felonium 
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de  se,  as  monstrous,  "  as  if  his  moath  should  rend  his  arm  for 
lifting  food  to  it."  And  thai^  I  call  a  demonstration^  that  bad 
opinions  of  human  nature  are  false  ones;  as  clearly  and  as  cer- 
tainly false,  (whatever  authority  may  be  pretended  for  them)  as 
it  would  be  false  in  an  arithmetical  series,  to^tell  a  certain  number 
for  more  or  less  than  the  amount  ^which  in  universal  understand- 
ing, it  is  held  to  constitute ;  7  times  7  is  49,  and  God  himself 
could  not  make  it  more  or  less.  So  human  nature  is  every  thing 
that  human  nature  should  b^,  God  himself  would  be  wrong  if  he 
said  it  was  not  so.  Of  this  demonstration,  it  is  the  corollary, 
that  gcNx;!  opinions  of  human  nature,  are  correct  and  true;  and 
that,  therefore,  there  is  an  essential  fitness,  and  propriety  in  the 
nature  of  things,  that  we  should  [entertain  such  good  opinions  of 
mankind,  and  guide  our  general  conduct  towards  society,  by 
them. 

We  may  be  sometimes  wronged ;  we  may  be  many  times  de- 
ceived. But  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  and  never  did,  or  could 
happen  to  any  man,  but  that  he  had  been  many  more  times, 
fairly  and  honourably  dealt  with,  hath  found  his  confidence, 
where  it  had  been  rationally  reposed,  ris^ht  worthily  returned ; 
nay,  hath  found  that  confidence  itself,  hath  had  the  nature  to 
produce  confidence ;  and  the  more  he  hath  trusted,  the  more  he 
hath  found  men  worthy  to  be  trusted.^ 

And  for  all  the  cases  put  together,  in  which  any  individual 
hath  found  it  otherwise,  he  who  should  cast  the  blame  on  the 
general  character  of  humanity,  cannot  possibly  have  suffered  so 
outrageous  an  injustice  as  he  hath  done  ;  nor  find  a  man  deserv- 
ing less  of  society  than  himself. 

Shall  we  for  one,  two,  or  three  occasional  dashes  of  disap- 
pointing bitterness  in  our  cup,  forget  the  thousand  and  ten  thou- 
sand times,  that  we  have  quaffed  from  it  the  salubrious  draughts 
of  unmingled  sweetness,  have  received  more  services  from  others 
than  ever  it  was  in  our  power  to  repay ;  have  found  faithful 
friends,  steady  allies,  firm,  generous,  kind,  and  true;  and  that 
after  all,  there  isn  t  one  of  us,  who  is  the  natural  proprietor  of 
the  food  he  eats,  of  the  raiment  he  wears,  or  hath  a  doit  of 
which  he  hath  a  right  to  say,  that  ^^  it  is  mine,  and  mine  only." 
That  which  was  derived  from  society,  (and  what  have  we  that 
was  not  so  ?)  can  be  held  only  to  and  for  the  uses  of  society. 
Our  mere  life's  interest  in  it,  and  permitted  discretion  over  it,  is  a 
Stewardship  and  trust  which  inyolves  us  in  responsibilities,  and 
obligations  of  gratitude  of  service,  and  of  affectionate  love  and 

*  '*  The  only  exception  from  this  general  rule,  it  in  the  case  of  Quakbss, 
who  ere  unquestionably  of  the  whole  human  race,  the  viies^  and  the  wont, 
without  any  exception  whatever ;  there  is  no  Tillaiay  of  which  a  Quaker,  as 
«McA,  is  not  capable,  so  it  be  but  dirtv,  mean,  and  cowardly  enough.  Were 
all  mankind  to  become  Quakenn  damnation  would  be  better  than  humanity." 
—History  of  Bristol,  page  1927. 
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dnty  to  society:  which  he  who  woald  neglect^  or  retarn  only  id 
the  thankless  seDtiment  of  a  general  bi^  opinion  of  mankind, 
doth  subscribe  himself  as  one,  whom  out  of  justice  to  the  rest,  we 
are  bound  to  consider  as  a  prodigiously  bad  specimen  of  them. 

If  it  be  fit  and  right,  that  children  should  lore  their  parents, 
and  entertain  kind  and  partial  opinions  of  them,  giving  them 
always  rather  more,  than  less  than  their  due  honour.  If  it  be 
agreeable  to  the  everlasting  law  of  righteouaneas^  that  no 
services  should  be  unremunerated ;  and  that  where  they  cannot 
be  repaid  in  kindy  nor  to  the  amount  received,  the  deficit 
should  be  made  up — by  the  grateful  and  affectionate  sentiments 
of  the  obliged  party.  So  fit  and  right  it  is,  that  every  individaal 
should  view  with  the  partiality  of  affection  the  general  cha-- 
racter  of  humanity,  and  shrink  as  from  ingratitudeand  dishonesty, 
from  the  palpable  villainy  (from  whatever  source  proceeding) 
which  would  9educe  him  to  the  treason  of  thinking  that  men  are 
by  nature  sinners,  or  justly  to  be  dealt  with  as  such,  either  by 
God  or  man.  I  call  ihia  also  a  demonstration.  And  on  this  de- 
monstration of  the  propriety  and  fitness  of  the  sentiment  which 
we  should  entertain  in  relation  to  the  general  body  of  society, 
will  result  to  the  proprieties  and  fitnesses  of  conduct,  which  each 
individual  is  bound  to  observe,  in  that  relation,  and  which  can 
flow  from  that  sentiment,  and  from  that  sentiment  only.  He 
who  loves  not  heartily,  serves  not  vrillingly — and  hence  we 
see,  that  those,  whose  understandings  have  been  cheated  into  the 
miserable  conceit  of  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  have  always 
discovered  a  disposition  to  retire  from  society  altogether,  to  be- 
come apotactites,.  monks,  and  hermits,  and  to  place  their  highest 
notion  of  serving  God,  in  counting  beads,  saying  prayers,  and 
making  bows  and  genuflexions,  for  the  which,  if  God  Almighty 
were  much  obliged  to  them,  I  know  not,  but  I  am  sure  that  no* 
body  else  ever  had  any  thing  to  thank  them  for. 

The  bounden  duty  of  an  individual  in  relation  to  the  general 
body  of  society,  is  therefore  to  hold  himself  at  all  times,  devoted 
to  its  service  supremely,  and  before  all  considerations  devoted  to 
it,  to  know  no  controulling,  no  paramount  obligations,  and  no 
possibility  of  acquittal  or  dispensation  from  his  term  of  service, 
but  with  his  term  of  ability  and  life. 

^'  Man  was  bom  to  serve  and  aid  mankind.''  There  is  no 
selfish  end,  no  other  end  of  his  existence  as  a  man.  The  excel- 
lent Pliny  has  defined  the  true  glory  of  a  man,  as  consisting  in 
the  having  so  lived  in  th,e  world ;  that  to  the  extent  of  his  means 
and  power  of  usefulness,  the  world  hath  been  so  much  the 
better  for  his  having  lived  in  it.  In  exposition  of  this  obligation 
of  general  usefulness,  the  children  to  be  educated  in  the  *  princi- 
ples of  this  Society  of  Universal  Benevolence,  are  to  be  taught 
severally  to  answer  the  propounded  question.  What  duties  do 
ysu  owe  to  society  1 
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**  1  owe  to  society,  as  being  a  member  of  it,  the  sapreme  obliga- 
tion of  evermore  conducting  myself  with  meekness^  good  natpre^ 
modesty,  and  trath.  Never  to  seek  or  accept  any  advantage  to  my- 
self, by  any  means  by  which  society  may  be  injured.  Never  to 
withdraw  myself  from  any  opportunity  of  being  useful,  to  do 
all  the  good  I  can  in  every  way,  and  at  all  times,  to  the  commu- 
nity ;  to  be  always  open  to  contn'ca'on,  willing  to  correct  my  owq 
errors,  and  to  forgive  and  pity  the  errors  of  others.  To  respect, 
reverence,  and  honour  the  nature  and  character  of  man,  in  ene- 
mies as  well  as  friends  ;  to  bear  no  malice  or  hatred  in  my  heart ; 
to  be  true  and  just  in  all  my  dealings ;  to  keep  my  word  as  the 
most  sacred  of  all  bonds,  and  to  hold  all  I  am,  and  all  that  I  call 
mine,  as  derived  from  society,  and  to  be  devoted  to  its  service/'* 

Such  are  proprieties  and  fitnesses,  that  is  to  say,  the 
i{ufte«  of  sentiment  and  conduct,  in  one  individual  in  relation  to 
the  general  body  of  society. 

Oar  next  propounded  consideration,  is,  of  the  duties  of  each  to 
each,  of  members  of  society,  not  more  immediately  related  but 
not  less  so,  than,  as  having  equal  rights  in  the  reciprocation  of  the 
courtesies  and  kindnesses  which  bind  society  together. 

How  consequential  these  duties  are,  and  how  worthily  claim- 
ing the  attention  of  the  moral  teacher  to  inculcate,  and  of  every 
wise  andfgood  man  to  bring  into  practice ;  ye  will  see,  in  a  minute's, 
reflection  on  their  eifect  upon  the  general  character  of  society, 
which  is  made  up  of  that  of  individuals,  and  necessarily  deter- 
mined by  the  manner  in  which  the  greater  number  of  individuals 
are  observed  to  conduct  themselves.  If  the  general  character  of 
the  greater  number,  be  austere,  sulky,  retiring  and  clownish :  (and 
I  wish  ii  were  not,)  the  state  of  society  is,  proportionally,  the 
further  removed^from  that  perfection  of  civilization,  for  whfch.it 
was  instituted,  which  is  the  ^nd  of  its  being,  its  *'  Deem  ei  Tula- 
men ;"  its  ''  ornament  and  its  security." 

Every  man,  therefore,  who  is  guilty  of  bringing  into  the  walks 
of  social  life,  an  affectedly  morose,  scowling,  and  unsocial  look, 
or  savage  and  uncourteous  manners,  towards  a  stranger,  of  whom 
he  knoweth  no  harm  ;  or  knoweth  no  more  than  that  he  i«  a 
stranger ;  commits  a  mischief  and  a  wrong  against  society ;  does 
what  in  him  lies,  to  dissolve,  and  to  destroy  society,  and  to  bring 
back  barbarism  and  sayageness  to  nature.  Whatever  such  a  man 
maybe  in  his  own  conceit,  it  is  certain,  that  for  alltheendsand  pur- 
poses of  social  existence — he  is  an  ill  man.— -He's  a  bad  one.— 
And  when  in  righteous  retribution  of  his  bad  conduct  he  shall 
find  the  surroonSng  world  catchingthe  infection  of  his  ill-nature, 
the  many  disposed  to  injure  and  but  few  concerned  to,  serve  or 
oblige  hun,  be  but  brings  upon  himself  the  mischief  of  his  own 
device:  and  his  consequent  disgust  at  human  nature  is  at  once  bis 

*  Holy  lAiwgj  of  the  Society,  p.  37. 
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punisbm^At,  and  his  crime.  'Tis  no  apology  that  will  reach  his 
case ;  to  plead  for  such  a  man,  as  for  a  celebrated  misan- 
thrope, that  he  hath  nothing  of  the  bear  but  the  skin.  'Tis  the 
skin  only  that  makes  the  bear  so  ugly. — Is  it  "  Am  manner*'  only  I 
and  that  "  he  is  a plecuiant  fellow,  when  you  come  to  know  h%m¥' 
The  greater  is  the  injustice  to  himself^  as  well  as  to  society^  of 
allowing  himself  in  such  manners.  For  who  shall  c&re  to  be- 
come further  acquainted  with  one^  to  whom  he  hath  so  ungracious 
an  introduction,  or  expect  entertainment  in  a  volume  that  hath 
a  death's  head  and  bones,  in  the  title-pages  ? 

The  pity  is !  that  the  real  nature  and  obligations  of  morality 
have  been  so  little  understood,  that  while,  those,  whose 
professional  duty  it  hath  been,  to  humanize  mankind,  have  laid 
themselves  out  in  teaching  what  nobody  was  ever  the  wiser  for 
knowing,  representing  things  as  vice,  for  which  society  was 
never  the  worse ;  and  things  as  virtue,  for  which  it  was  never  the 
better:  the  eternal  distinctions  between  right  and  vrrong,  have 
been  so  overlooked  and  degraded  by  them,  that  they  have  consi- 
dered the  proprieties  and  fitnesses  of  sentiment,  and  conduct  to- 
wards strangers,  (who  must  necessarily  be  the  infinite  majority  of 
mankind,  to  each  other,}  as  below  the  dignity  of  moral  inculcation. 
And  a  certain  ferocity  ofcountenance,  a  proud,  scowling,  indignant 
look,  and  a  rough  barbarity  of  manners  towards  a  stranger,  as  if 
fdr  no  other  offence  than  being  a  stranger,  they  were  ready  to  knock 
him  off  the  pavement,  have  become  in  thiar  our  civilized  and 
hihlized  metropolis,  a  mannerism  of  gentlemanly  affection :  and 
affected  most  by  those  to  whose  professed  religion  it  should  seem 
in  nature,  most  incongruous,  and  affected  to  most  observably  on 
the  day  which  they  devote  to  religion.  They  never  look  so  ugly 
and  so  spiteful  as  of  a  Sunday.  As  if  piety  and  ill  manners  were 
the  same  thing,  to  be  worn  as  the  distinguishing  badge  of  their 
order,  and  put  on,  as  part  of  their  bettermost  habiliments. 

O  pot  it  off!  And  put  it  off  for  ever!  And  that  I  am  sure 
you  will  do.  If  ye  but  lend  me  your  consideration  to  the  utter 
unfitness,  inipropriety,  |[nd  violation  of  all  principles  of  justice 
and  equity,  which  such  manners  involve. 

N'or  is  the  subject  of  that  light  moment,  which  your  first  glance 
might  deem  it  to  be. 

The  modes  of  exterior  carriage  between  man  and  man,  which, 
intheir  tendency,  make  all  the  difference  between  the  general 
staie  of  society,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  highly  cultivated 
g^lrden,  or  of  a  waste,  howling  wilderness ;— which,  make  all  the 
diffek'ence,  whether  we  shall  be  received  by  our  fellow-creatures, 
with  smiles  or  frowns,  with  dispositions  to  love  and  serve  us,  or  a 
temper  to  hate  and  quarrel  with  us,  are  modes  of  action,  than  ' 
wliich,  no  considerations  can  more  loudly  call  for,  the  adjustment 
and  application  of  the  Great  Principles  of  Morality, 

Human  life  is  much  more  embittered  by  insults  and  indignities, 
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than  by  potitive  aDcl  definable  iDJories.  Its  general  amouot  of 
sweetneM  and  pleasantnesSy  is  made  op  of  small  coartesies,  trifling' 
services,  and  cheap  and  expenceless  kindnesses,  rather  than  of 
great,  or  of  many  acts  of  patronage,  which  any  individaal  can 
ever  have  it  in  his  power  to  show  to  another. 

To  any  failure^  then,  in  showing  these,  attaches  the  greater 
blame,  the  greater  guilt. 

We  cannot  always  divide  our  bread  with  the  hungry.  We 
cannot,  as  we  would,  in  every  case,  bind  up  the  broken  heart,  and 
heal  the  wounded  mind.  But  we  may,  if  we  please,  carry  the 
countenance,  in  which  every  eye  may  read  there  is  the  heart  that 
tvould  do  90.  We  may  look  kindnesses.  We  may  be  courteous, 
frank,  and  affable,  communicative  as  the  light,  and  open  as  the 
day,  oceeMtble  to  every  body,  ready  to  converse  with  every  body, 
ready  to  befriend  and  serve,  and  oblige  every  body.  For  this, 
and  this  alone  it  is,  which  constitutes,  what  rank  and  fortune 
cannot  constitute,  the  character  of  the  perfect  gentleman,  the 
gentleman  to  the  very  core :  who  may,  perchance,  be  wrong  in 
his  opinions,  wrong  in  his  conduct,  wrong  in  everything  else,  but 
never,  never  wrong  against  humanity.  It  was  the  richest  com- 
pliment that  an  enemy,  and  a  bigot,  paid  to  Julian,  when  be 
said — '*  Perfidusille  Deo — sed  nnaet  perfidus  orbi."* 

These  are  proprieties  and  fitnesses  of  sentiment  and  conduct, 
with  respect  to  every  man  who  is  a  stranger  to  us,  bein^  part  and 
parcel  of  the  fealty  which  we  owe  to  society,  of  which  each  in- 
dividual is  to  us,  (till  his  own  improprieties  shall  appear  to  forfeit 
the  character)  a  representative,  and  plenipotentiary,  entitled  to 
receive  expressions  of  homage  and  honour  from  us,  by  a  right,  as 
defined  and  positive,  as  that  which  determines  the  appropriations 
of  property. 

To  look  rudely,  therefore,  upon  a  stranger,  of  .whatever  rank 
he  may  be;  to  enter  any  room  or  place  where  strangers  are^  with 
an  affected  sulkiness  of  countenance ;  to  withhold  any  quick  act 
of  courteous  attention,  which  we  could  possibly  show  to  any 
body :  to  embrace  any  sort  of  sentiments  which  can  lead  us 
to  dislike  those  whom  otherwise  we  should  not  dislike:  or  by  any 
sort  of  proud  and  haughty  behaviour,  to  shut  the  door  against  the 
interchange  of  at  least  a  kind  word,  or  a  good-natured  bow,  to 
the  very  humblest  brother  and  sister  of  our  nature,  is  a  breach, 
not  merely  of  good  manners,  but  of  moral  righteoitsness.  And 
the  offender  therein,  is  not  merely  an  unamiable  man ;  but  he  is 
an  unjust  one.  He  taketh  that,  for  which  he  hath  not  paid;  and 
weareth  the  form  of  humanity,  without  discharging  humanity's 
obligation,  that  of  being  humane. 

There  is  no  real  danger  that  our  affability  of  manners,  which 
is  a  debt  which  we  owe  to  society,  should  betray  us  into  incon- 

•  "  A  trutor  to  God,  but  no  trtllor  to  the  world,"— Pa uDBimui, 
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▼enieDt  associations^  or  cause  us  to  be  much  trespassed  opou.  Be* 
cause  there  is  such  a  natural  goodness  and  gratitude  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  that  when  they  see  our  wish  and  will  at  all  times  to 
oblige  them  as  far  as  with  reason  and  fairness  they  could  expect 
from  us,  they  will  not  trespass  upon  us.  And  were  it  otherwise ; 
a  little  tcrong  in  this  way,  were  what  a  good  man  should  rather 
choose  sometimes  to  endure,  than  at  any  time,  to  give  a  chuff 
answer,  even  to  his  enemy. 

And  how  much  ill  feelings  how  much  heart-aching  should  we 
put  an  end  to  in  society,  would  we  but  each  of  us,  contribute  our 
part  to  put  a  better  face  on  t7  ? 

Men  and  Brethren — Ye  have  now  as  much  within  the  limits  of 
your  attention  as  conveniently  could  be,  a  clear  view  of  the 
duties  fohich  a  man  owes  to  strangersj  as  arising  from  logical 
demonstrations  of  the  proprieties  and  fitnesses  of  sentiment 
and  conduct.  First,  in  relation  to  the  general  body  of  society, 
and  secondly,  in  relation  to  the  individual  members  of  it. 

To  those  of  you  whom  I  am  entitled  to  address  as  members  of 
this,  our  Society  of  Universal  Benevolence — to  you ;  our  good- 
hearted  young  people.  And  you  of  hearts  the  best,  and  forms  the 
fairest,  that  are,  or  shall  be  mothers  of  mankind ;  these  our  duties 
to  strangers,  (let  it  not  seem  invidious  to  those  who  in  that 
capacity,  nor  for  the  first  time,  honour  our  Areopagus!)  will  ever 
be  objects  of  your  most  uniform,  consistent,  and  delightful  ob- 
servance. Benevolent  as  the  day !  Benevolent  as  the  Deity 
himself  ye  are,  for  Virtue  cannot  be  unconscious  of  the  glories  of 
her  own  bright  shining. 

To  respect  all  mankind  in  the  bonds  of  brotherly  affection,  and 
to  see  only  in  every  individual  of  our  race,  whatever  truths  or 
errors  may  guide  or  misguide  his  understanding,  a  second  self. 
Right  heartily  to  love  and  honour  humanityy  in  whomsoever 
foiuid ;  and  to  know  no  hatred,  but  of  that  which  would  make 
us  love  and  honour  it  less ;  are  the  especial  consistencies  involved 
in  our  distinctive  name  of  universal  benevolence.  A  name  of 
which  we  only  regret  that  it  should  be  distinctive. 

Gladly  would  we  share  it  with  the  Brahmin,  the  Turk,  the 
Lascar,  or  even  the  Christian,  and  chiefly  do  we  bewail  the  exist- 
ence of  their  religions,  because  it  destroys  in  them  ihe  capacity 
of  feeling  that  confidence,  affection,  and  cordiality  towards  us» 
which  we  would  feel  to  them. 

In  cases  of  great  and  commanding  call  upon  men's  generous 
sympathies,  almighty  nature  triumphs  over  faith  itself:  and  even 
the  most  bigotted  discover  that  they  are  not  altogether  wicked. 
But  it  is  for  us,  who  have  escaped  the  influences  of  that  bad  prin- 
ciple, and  are  not  wicked  in  any  thing,  to  bring  the  better  prin- 
ciple of  an  entire  and  unlimited  benevolence,  into  a  uniform  and 
never-failing  politeness  of  manners,  courtesy  of  behaviour,  and 
good-natured  frankness'  to  every  body:  in  which,  and  surpass 
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i»«who  may  in  any  thing  else,  we  never  can  be  surpassed,    BqI 
if  we  can  be  sorpassed  by  any  body ;  the  worst  I  wish  to  those 
who  think- so  ;  is,  that  they  may  take  it  into  their  heads  to  try  at 
iti  and  give  us  all  the  trouble  they  possibly  can. 
Delenda  est  Carthago. 


ToMr.Carlik. 


Dear  Sir— You  will  oblige  me  by  giving  insertion,  in  aaj 
one  number  of*  The  Lion,''  the  annexed  first  part  of  a  satire 
on  BRISTOL.  Your's  be, 

H^D.iL 


Low  in  a  drear  and  gloomy  vale  immurVi, 

By  mud  connected,  and  by  smoke  obscur'd, 

A  city  stands,  and  BRISTOL  is  its  name, 

Both  trade  and  dulness  consecmte  its  fame; 

That  o'er  her  sons  in  form  of  Plntus  reigns^ 

And  binds  their  ^veiling  hearts  in  golden  chains ; 

This  to  their  bram  a  leaden  mask  imparts, 

And  makes  their  heads  as  callous  as  their  hearts. 

In  mingled  heaps,  here  mind  and  misery  lie — 

VICE  and  RELIGION  rear  their  standards  high  ; 

Here  sweating  dustmen,  sweating  dustmen  meets. 

But  all  their  efforts  ne'er  can  cleanse  their  streets. 

Like  Sisyphus,  they  toil  with  endless  pain. 

And  find,  like  Sisyphus,  their  labour  vain ; 

While  heedless  magistrates  recline  in  peace, 

Ctontenl  to  mumble  o'er  the  good  police. 

But  ne'er  essay  its  blessings  to  secure. 

Nor  stfeloh  the  hand  to  help  the  suppliant  poor  : 

SiiiStee  to  them  the  name,  the  important  air, 

The  fnr*clad  gown;  and  magisterial  chair. 

Hail  I  BRISTOL  hail  i  and  hail  thy  ''  busy  throng,^* 

Whom  thine  own  bard  has  famed  in  matchless  song ; 

For  thee*  has  tun'd  the  trembling  string. 

And  bade  his  muse  in  lofty  notes  to  sing. 

Forthwith  the  music's  tunefbl  air  resounds. 

And  publish  far  thy  deathless  praise  around  r 

Nb  common  theme  demands  his  sonnding  strain, 

N^  common  praise  his  muse  aspires  to  gain, 

Bttlas>okl  Homer  did  to  lasting  fame, 

(%mnii«hi9TW)y,8o  he  will  BRISTOL'S  name. 
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Tbrice-happy  ptifd,  of  sKch  a  thema  ppiii^C 

Thrice-happj[  to wp  with  such  a  poet  bl^t* 

Anxious  we  wait  thy  future  verse  to  gain, 

T'  imbibe  io^trnctipn  from  the  learned  strain. 

Thou  wJk>  bf^tjsaidi  *'  witbin  our  city  dwell    ^ 

Dutch,  Irish,  Spanish,  Erench,  and  Infidel*'— 

Oh  !  curious  wightj  in  future  song  decide,  \ 

If  only^these  inh^c(3&I8TOLIAN,  air.  I 

Does  never  l^colohman  to  our  precioots  roam — 

Does  never  WelcbmaQ  find  with  m  a  hcMae  ; 

Or  dwell  none  with  usof  the  race  abhorred, 

''  The  race  of  cajtifGs  vile,  and  murderers  of  the  Lord  V* 

Thy  pious  thoughts  dwell  on  *'  tbe  cursed  tree/' 

Where  God  extended,  shed  his  blood  for  thee ; 

And  amply  deem  those  rocks,  which  now.  abide 

Awful  and  tow -ring  o'er  tbe  swelling  tide^ 

Yelfep'd  St.  Vincent's,  when  the  Lord  was  slain, 

With  nature  groan'd,  and  straightway  rent  in  twain. 

Oh  !  say,  sublime  in  science  as  in  song, 

When  finit  the  river  roU'd  the,rocks  .among : 

Tell  us  how.  long  the  current  sha)l  remain, 

And  w,beD  the  parked  jrocks  shall  meet  agaio^  I  > 

Ev'n  on  this  theme,  'twere  easier  far  to  dwells 
Than  praise  th*e  city,  which  thou  lov'st  so  well; 
Easier  than  proving  (which  thy  strain^  presume) 
That  BRISTOL  wears  the  form  of  ancient  Rome — 
That  all  her  streets,  are  grand  beyond  compare. 
Her  sons  all  generous,  and  her  daughters  fair! 

Turn  muse  g(  satire,  devious  now  too  long. 
And  for  the  mighty  subject  leave  the  song. 
Bristol  in  thee  has  dulne^P  fixed  her  throne, 
(Congenial  seat)  and  marks  thy  sons  her  own  : 
On  thee  the  goddess  cast  her  cloudy  eyes^  . 
And  saw  sublime  thy  welcome  fogs  arise  ; 
From  owl-like  sleep,  with  secret  joy  awok^. 
Pleased  wtth  the  incense  of  thy  curling  smoke. 

To  guard  her  laws,  and  aid  her  mighty  reign. 
All-powerful  Plntus  fills  the  b«sy  brain ; 
Full  oft  the  god  inspires  the  golden  dream 
Of  cent  per  cent,  and  many  a  goodly  scheme : 
In  all  his  sons  the  mystic  sign  we  trace. 
Pounds,  shillings,  pence,  appear  in  every  face. 
Here  worth  is  prized,  if  worth  will  ai4gAlobtaMIU 
And  truth  is  jn^dby  rules  of  lo^^iorgosfi; 
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The  baited  spirits  held  (he  coot^^tlon^, 

But  found  at  last  the  patsons  teere  too  sifODg : 

Then  in  strange  tongues  they  spoke  with  wild  affright^ 

And  begg'd  to  make  some  decent  terfiis  of  Right. 

The  holy  seven  denied  the  mild  request^ 

But  on  the  foe  with  double  ardour  prest. 

And  drove  the  demons  from  the  poor  posset  ; 

The  devils  grumbling  left  their  lov'd  abode, 

And  the  fr^  Lukins  thank'd  tbemen  of  God. 

But  who  can  tell  where  fixed  their  final  doom. 

If  in  the  Red  Sea»  or  the  river  Froome ; 

Whether  they  sojnm  uWth  the  men  divine^ 

Or  entered  (as  of  bti^!)  the  herd  i>fM9^. 

Trade,  mighty  trade,  here  holds  resistless  sway, 

And  drives  the  nobler  cares  oftnnd  aWay. 

To  this  sole  object  every  effort  tends. 

And  virtue  dies  and  pliant  hoQDOur  bends  ; 

No  soft  humanities  are  elieflriafa'd  faei^ 

No  sympathetic  feeling  proteplsihe  tear ; 

No  mild  urbanity  attracts  ^e  sights 

No  arts  of  skill^r  ^leg«nt  delight; 

But  sordid  wealth  inspires  the  general  cry. 

And  speeds  the  step^and  sharps  the  eager  eye ; 

Foul  as  their  streets,  triumphant  meauness  sways. 

And  grov'iling  as  their  mud-compellibg  drays ; 

Discordant  sounds  compose  the  Babel  hnra, 

'Tis  "  How  goes  sugar?  What's  the  price  df  rbm  f 

''What  ship's  arrived?  and  how  are  stocks  to-day  ?" 

"  Who's  dead  ?  whose  brokeo  ?  and  who'b  Ma  away  V 

Theve cooBtantcares  with  constabt  gain  requite ; 
Hence  BRISTOL  boaste  full  many  a  wealthy  wight ; 
Yet  not  benevolence  is  here  display'd. 
No  generous  impulse  Warms  the  sons  of  trade: 
Avarice  first  taught  the  giolden  store  to  heap. 
Her  next  great  lesson  is  that  store  to  ke^p. 

Amid  the  mantling  gloom  which  long  has  spread 
Its  thickening  darkness  over  BRISTOL'S  head. 
The  muse  beheld  a  spark  of  genius  rise. 
Like  the  bright  meteor  in  the  midnight  skies ; 
But  foe  to  dulness  and  her  sable  train. 
The  trembling  lustre  beamed,  but  beamed  in  vain: 
Her  votive  minions  quench'd  the  rising  ray. 
And  the  dark  goddess  holda  unrivall'd  sway. 
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Thos  through  the  seriea  of  fall  inai^  anagfe^ 
(Annals  of  infamy !)  her  blushing  page. 
Records  alone  one  solitary  name. 
To  generous  virtue  dear,  and  dear  to  fame  ; 
Benevolence  gladdened  at  her  Colston's  sight. 
And  sickening  Avarice  sought  the  realms  of  night. 
He  fear'd  the  bright  example  might  inspire. 
His  chosen  children  with  the  gen'rous  fire ; 
But  fearnot,  BRISTOL  shall  uphold  thy  state, 
Tho'  all  shall  prcrise  him,  none  shall  imitate  !  - 

Colston  deceased,  now  from  the  dark  retreat. 
See  Avarice  welcomed  to  his  ancient  seat  *, 
No  secret  foe  shall  rise  in  his  domain^ 
No  voice  oppose  his  universal  reign. 
But  loyal  strains  the  motley  crowd  shall  sing, 
Dalness  their  queen^  and  Avarice  their  king. 

Tho'  not  thy  stream  in  amber  waves  is  roU'd, 
Nor  like  Pactolus  flows  o'er  sands  of  gold, 
Yet  rides  the  rich  store  o'er  the  sullen  flood. 
And  wealth  comes  wafted  by  its  kindred  mud. 
Nor  less  is  fam'd  the  bridge,  whose  arches  stride 
0*er  the  dull  surface  of  thy  turbid  tide, 
Since  Cotcott  flrst,  (who  sigh'd  to  gain  a  name. 
And  madly  climb'd  up  half-built  spires  to  fame) 
Cross'd  o*er  the  pile  with  proud  triumphant  air. 
And  risk*d  his  life  to  make  the  stupid  stare.* 

But  Memory  turns  from  folly's  transient  sway. 
To  mark  the  horrors  of  a  sadder  day, 
When^acred  Justice  had  the  toll  to  cease ; 
But  opposition  chas'd  the  form  of  peace— 
The  hand  of  power,  the  rightful  claim  withstood, 
'  And  stain'd  the  streets  with  many  a  victim's  blood.t 
Still  the  dread  thought  the  indignant  heart  appals; 
Still  from  their  graves  the  voice  of  vengeance  calls; 
Tho'  unrevenged  it  dies,  nor  fate,  nor  time, 
Shall  blot  remembrance  of  so  foul  a  crime ; 

*  It  is  sftid  that  a  Mr.  G.  Cotcott,  ambitioos  of  the  boDour  of  first  paying 
the  toli  on  the  erection  of  the  new  bridge,  procured  himself  the  privilege  of 
crossing  on  horseback,  when  the  boards,  placed  as  a  temporary  scalTold, 
were  scarcely  able  to  support  the  weight. 

t  The  killed  and  wounded  on  this  fatal  day,  amounted  to  upwards  of 
seToaty^— their  names  wHl  remttn  an  eternal  monument  of  the  infamy  of  those 
who  ordered  the  militia  to  fire ;  and  to  the  disgrace  of  the  inhabitants  who 
neglected  to  support  an  investigatioa  of  the  cause  of  so  horrid  a  i 
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Hamanity  shall  drop  the  pityiiig.tear, 
In  pensive  sorrow  o'er  each  timeless  bier. 

Oppression^  frequent  as  the  varying  hour, 
Still  marks  this  mighty  self-elected  power ; 
To  them  the  exclusive  cbarter'd  powers  belong, 
"  The  right''  and  privilege  of  doing  wrong. 
For  suffering  thousands  fear  their  awful  frown, 
And  fancy  terrors  in  an  old  red  gown. 
Sweet  Fi^edom  dwells  not  in  these  dark  domains. 
Where  crouching  Avarice  ever  hugs  its  chains. 
And  heedless,  views  the  violated  trust, 
*     Unguarded  rights,  and  murder  most  unjust ; 
Meanly  submits  all  evil  to  endure. 
And  knows  no  sorrow  while  its  wealth's  secure. 

Hail!  sons  of  power,  hail!  turtle-loving  throng. 
To  whom  great  BRISTOL  and  its  sons  belong. 
Still  you  may  keep  the  path  you've  long  pursued,  . 
You  wish  to  rule  them,  and  they  choose  you  should  ; 
One  only  care  the  citizens  implore. 
Oh  !  "  save  their  pockets,"  and  they  ask  no  more : 
,  Grant  but  this  boon,  they  fear  no  other  ill, 
Gospel  them,  starve  them,  murder  if  you  will. 
Still  shall  they  kneel,  submit  to  kiss  the  rod. 
And  thank  the  hand  that  thus  protects  their  God. 
'  \ 

r 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  correspondents  of  the  Lion  are  requested  to  keep  up 
their  contributions  as  before.  The  delay  of  a  week  may  arise 
in  the  insertion  of  their  articles,  but  not  more.  The  chief  feature 
of  the  Lion  for  some  time  to  come  will  be  a  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Infidel  mission.  Regular  bulletins  will  be  sent 
to  London  3  and  we  trust  that  we  shall  every  week  have 
something  interesting  to  communicate.  The  mission  will  be 
kept  up  to  a  full  challenge  of  the  Christian  ministry  in  and 
throughout  the  country. 
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INFIDEL  MISSION:  FIRST  BULLETIN:  BANNEH  OF 
INFIDELITY  UNFURLED  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
CAMBRIDGE:  THE  UNIVERSITY  CHALLENGED: 
IT  DECLINES  THE  CONTEST:  RESORTS  TO  PER- 
SECUTION  AND  PROCLAIMS  ITS  DEFECTS :  GLO- 
IlIOUS  TRIUMPH  FOR  INFIDELITY! 


Infidel  Head-Quarters,  Cambridge^ 
,  May  24,  1829. 
We  arrived  in  Cambridge,  from  London,  after  a  pleasant  ride  of 
six  hours,  about  two  o'clock  on  Thursday,  the  21st  inst.  The 
people  of  the  Sun  Hotel,  perceiving  nothing  but  the  better  part 
of  mankind  in  our  faces,  were  all  attention,  and  wished  us  to 
remain  with  them.  We  declined  this  for  more  than  one  night, 
wttlked  abroad,  and  took  a  lodging  at  a  print-seller's  shop  in  the 
Crescent.  We  were  soon  recognized  by  some  of  the  Collegians, 
who  had  been  in  our  company  in  London^  and  the  news  of  our 
arrival  quickly  passed  through  the  town  and  University.  At 
seven  o'clock,  we  went  to  church,  to  hear  a  sermon  from  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Simeon,  'i  his  is  an  old  gentleman,  who,  to  some  other 
excesses,  adds  that  of  piety,  and  constitutes,  under  the  name  of 
Simeonites,  the  evangelical  part  of  the  Established  Church  in 
Cambridge.  For  forty  years,  he  has  represented  this  figure  of 
evangelism,  and  has  mannered  and  preached  himself  into  con- 
tempt, among  the  better  or  more  intelligent  part  of  Cambridge, 
and  into  a  maniacal  adoration,  among  the  weak  and  diseased. 
Ho  is  connected  with  a  curious  point  in  Mr.  Taylor's  history. 
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While  in  Cambridge,  Mr.  Taylor,  as  a  sincerely  religions  chawe- 
ter.  and  a  promising  yonng  man  as  to  talent,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion and  won   the  passionate  esteem  and  attachment  of  Mr. 

Simeon.  - «  .  *  Tk      *  «t, 

Mr.  Simeon  is.  we  ate  informed,  the  patron  of  Saint  p««»«*«n» 
in  the  West,  in  London;  and  it  was  he,  who  selected  him  from 
araonff  the  mass  of  Collegians  and  recommended  Mr.  laylorasa 
curate  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lloyd,  Rector  of  St.  Dnnstans  and  of 
Midhuratin  Sus^ix,  and  procured  him  an  orAnation.  Alter 
seventeen  years'  absence,  Mr.  Taylor  found  bis  old  I«*roo  *«toe^ 
ther  unimpiwved,  and  preaching  his  evangelical  bbie  in  the  same 
sing-song  style,  the  same  gesture  and  action.  This  old  gentie- 
««^  prays  with  his  hands :  and  while  his  face  is  tairied  in  one 
hand  in  the  cushion,  the  other  is  put  into  an  up-and-down  move- 
ment,  at  the  wribt— and  every  finger,  aye,  and  eve^  finger  «  nail, 
appears  in  a  verv  high  state  of  evangilization.  Fhis  sort  of  pray- 
ing remindedus  of  theTartarKurada,a8  the  divine  hand  indicated 
to  the  congregation  the  degree  of  fervour  in  that  part  of  ti.e 
Holy  Ghost  which  put  it  into  motion.         ...,,.  .,. 

His  discourse  was  one  of  the  worst  imaginable  for  the  morals 
of  mankind,  and  we  heard  and  observed  with  painfal  emoUons, 
that  such  doctrines  should  pass  as  importont  re  igious  instruction. 
His  text  was  taken  from  that  part  of  the  gospel  which  rep««^» 
the  miraculous  core  of  the  sick  man  o^  thirty  eightyears  »<»««•!«' 
by  the  side  ofthe  pool  of  Bethesda.  and  the  subsequent  meeting 
of  the  man  by  Jesus  in  the  Temple.     Mankind  were  figuraUvely 
represented  to  have  all  been  in  a  similar  state  ©f  *se«».  «^ 
some  of  them  of  mote  than  thirty  eight  years'  stand'ng,  and  not 
yet  healed.    Hell-fire  was  vehemently  threatened  to  ^b»m,aa 
for  himself,  the  preacher  declared,  that  he  was  delight«i  with 
the  thought  of  having  hell  at  his  heels  and  heaven  before  his  fs«. 
This  was  emphatically  given  as  an  often-repeated  truth  of  bis 
Thereis  an  anecdote  connected  with  this  old  P^^cher  wid  a 
coachman.    Some  years  back,  a  coachman  drove  from  LondOD 
to  Cambridge,  ofthe  name  of  Richard  Vaugban.  "howw  noto- 
riously a  ruffian  in  speech  and  manners.     The  Rev.  Mr  S.meoD 
one  day  met  and  addressed  him  thus :-"  They  te    me  that  yoo 
are  phased  to  be  called  the  hell-fire  coachman. '-«  A»d  they 
tell  me,"said  the  coachman,  "  that  you  like  to  be  «"ed  t^« 
hell-fire  parson."    The  parson  said  no  more,  his  planned  reMKc 
was  frustrated,  and  he  retreated.    At  another  time,  he  enteiwl  a 
shop,  which  had  in  its  window  a  caricature  of  his  reverence,  and 
kicked  and  beat  a  woman  to  a  miscarriage ;    for  which  be  p«a 
forty  pounds,  as  an  atonement  for  the  murder  of  the  child     »» 
much  and  enough  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simeon,  who  has  a  ve^  J* J 

accomplishment  of  one  kind ■ at  which   we  »hain«'« 

the  reader  to  guess  :  the  Cambridge  reader  wril  have  no  difflcnlty 
to  be  r^ht. 


We  walked  ihroog'h  several  of  the  Colleges,  and  observed  (h^ 
ovep-superstitioas  students  at  their  devotions  before  the  altar  of 
the  unknown  God,  and  made  seveipal  acquaintances  in  the  course 
of  the  evening. 

On  Friday  mornings  we  went  early  to  our  lodgings,  and  imme- 
diately prepared  for  action  in  filling  up,  addressing,  sealing,  and 
forwarding  our  circulars  of  challenge  to  all  the  heads  of  the 
Colleges,  to  the  iVice  Chancellor,  to  the  Christian  Advocate,  and 
to  every  one  in  the  University,  who  could  be  considered  a  distin- 
gruisbed  divine*  To  the  Christian  Advocate  and  to  Dr.  Wood  of 
St.  John's  College,  we  sent  a  copy  of  '^  The  Diegesis.'*  The 
first,  in  consideration  of  his  office— to  the  second,  as  the  Master  of 
the  College,  to  whom  with  the  Fellows,  the  book  is  dedicated. 
One  of  tli^m  has  been  returned  without  note  or  comment ;  we 
cannot  say  which;  but  rather  think  it  was  that  sent  to  the 
Christian  Advocate. 

Our  circulars  were  delivered  about  the  noon  of  Friday,  and 
we  have  learnt  that  a  consultation  was  held  in  the  evening,  by  the 
most  learned  divines,  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  us.  We 
would  have  paid  a  trifle  to  have  had  a  reporter  among  them  ;  but 
their  silence  to  our  circular  challenge,  the  returning  of  one  of 
the  copies  of  "  The  Diegesis,'*  and  a  wreaking  of  their  vengeance 
on  the  lodging-house  keeper,  who  has  most  innocently  received 
us  as  lodgers,  betray  their  fears,  and,  with  their  fears,  their  other 
bad  passions.  That  the  Christian  religion  induces  a  wickedness 
of  character  and  adds  one  more  bad  passion  to  the  too  m&ny  other 
bad  passions  of  mankind,  will  be,  in  addition  to  ten  thousand  times 
ten  thousand  past  proofs,  proved  most  clearly,  in  this  particular 
ease.  Our  bulletins  will  contain  all  the  facts  of  our  mission; 
they  will  be  printed  immediately  on  the  occurrences  of  such  facts  i 
and  the  printed  statements  will  be  laid  before  ail  the  persons 
interested;  so  that,  if  any  mis-statements  be  made,  they  will  be 
open  to  immediate  correction. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  challenge  the  Dissenting 
preachers  of  Cambridge.  We  feel,  that,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Uoiversily,  we  cannot  properly  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
inhabitants,  in  the  shape  of  orations  to,  or  discussions  with  them. 
Our' business  here  fs  with  the  members  of  the  University,  and 
more  particularly  with  the  Doctors  of  Divinity,  the  Christian  Ad- 
vocate and  Christian  Lecturer,  by  appointment,,  the  writing  and 
oral  defenders  of  the  Christian  religion,  for  this  University.  We 
are  really  going  forth  in  search  of  the  Christian  talent  of  the 
country,  that  can  show  us  to  be  in  error.  We  do  not  want  to 
pick  out  your  little  men,  your  weak  men,  your  uneducated  men, 
your  fanatical  and  incompetent  men,  and  to  crow  over  them ,  our 
aim,  our  ambition,  our  honesty  is  of  a  higher  stamp;  we  really 
desire  to  instruct  or  to  be  instructed^  We  seek  the  men,  who  have 
^ned  honours  and  titles  as  learned  and  talented  men ;  we  seek 
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the  Bishops,  the  cleTor  men  of  the  eburcb,  the  professors  of  <rti 
and  sciences^  to  put  this  great  qaesUon  of  all  religion,  and  mor? 
particularly  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  challenge  before  thest. 
We  feeU  that  we  are  going  forth  in  majesty  and  power,  and  we 
call,  first,  upon  all  those  men  who  avow  infidelity ;  second,  on 
all  those  who  feel,  but  do  not  avow.it ;  third,  on  all  those  wha 
say/ree  discunion ;  fourth,  on  all  those  who  talk  about  philan- 
thropy, benevolence,  and  humanity  ;  filth,  on  all  those  who  talk 
about  reform  and  patriotism,  to  come  forward,  according  to  their 
means,  and  support  iis.  Can  such  men  now  say.  it  ia  not  pet  the 
time  ?  Can  they  say,  tve  qre  not  the  proper  men  to  be  supported 
in  mieh  a  cauae'f  Can  they  say,  we  have  not  talent^  not  honetfty^ 
notzecU,  not  courage  enough  hr  thie  eau^e^  Can  they  even 
say,  we  are  rash  and  untried  f  Can  they  suppose  the  futucv 
existence  of  one,  of  two,  or  of  any  number  of  men  that  will 
better  suit  the  purpose  !  Is  that  purpose  good  ?  Is  the  purpose 
of  free  discussion  good  I  Is  any  thin;):  gcxxi  to  be  mjured  by  it  ? 
Is  truth  to  be  shaken,  moral  character  perverted,  or  benevolence 
misplaced  or  misdirected,  by  the  new  character  of  free  discussion, 
which  we  would  propose  to,  and  even  impoee  on  society  ?  As 
you  feel  the  answers  to  those  questions,  so  give  us  your  support. 

We  printed  our  circular  in  the  last  No.  of  the'LioN ;  but  as  this 
will  be  read  by  thousands,  who  did  not  and  will  not  read  the  last 
number,  it  will  bear  the  repetition,  and  be  again  in  place.  It  i» 
in  a  printed  form,  and  thus : — 

"  CIRCULAR. 

"  The  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  A.B.,  of  Carey-street,  Lincoln's- 
Inn,  and  Mr.  Richard  Carlile,  of  Fleet-street,  London,  present 
their  compliments  as  Infidel  missionaries,  to  ^as  it  may  be)  and 
most  respectfotly  and  earnestly  invite  discussion  on  the  merits  of 
the  Christian  religion,  which  they  argumenCatively  challenge,  in 
the  confidence  of  their  competence  to  prove,  that  such  a  persou 
as  Jesus  Christ,  alleged  to  have  been  of  Nazareth,  never  existed ; 
and  that  the  Christian  religion  had  no  such  origin  as  has  been  pre- 
tended ;  neither  is  it  in  any  way  beneficial  to  mankind;  but  that 
it  is  nothing  more  than  an  emanation  from  the  ancient  Pagan 
religion.  The  researches  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  on  this 
subject,  are  embodied  in  his  newly-published  work,  Tbe  Dik- 
OE8IS,  in  which  may  be  found  the  routine  of  their  argument. 

*'  They  also  impugn  the  honesty  of  a  continued  preaching, 
wjiile  discussion  is  challenged  on  the  whole  of  the  merits  of  the 
Christian  religion." 

This  circular  has  been  sent  to  the  following  persons,  in  or  be- 
longing to  this  University,  and  with  the  written  additions  and  ac- 
companimen^  tof  the  two  first  divines: —  . 

**  To  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Rose,  B.  D.,  as  Chnstiai^  Advocate  of  th^ 
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Oai^crsity  of  Cambridge,  in  appeal  to  the  principle  and  defclared 
cooditioiis  on  which  he  holds  that  office*— the  Rev.  R.  Taylor 
TeipectfuUy  submits  his  new  and  popular  work,  The  Diegesis, 
to  the  Christian  advocate's  powers  of  refutation,  and  begs  to  add, 
that  himself  and  Mr.  Carlile  will  be  ready  to  defend  the  same  in 
the  pttbiic  schooU,  under  such  arrangements,  and  in  submission  to 
such  moderator,  as  the  Christian  advocate  may  be  pleased  to  ap- 
point.— At  homey  for  conversation;  at  any  appointed  time." 

"  To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wood,  Master  of  St.  John's  College, 
"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  respectfully  presents  a  copy  of  his  work. 
The  Diegesis,  which  he  has,  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  discus- 
sion, taken  the  liberty  to  dedicate  to  the  Masterand  Fellows  oif 
St.  John's. 

**  At  home,  for  conversation,  at  any  appointed  time.f 
7,  Rose  Orescent,  May  21,  1829." 

The  Rev.'C.  Simeon,  King's  College. 

Heads  of  Houses. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Barnes,  Saint  Peter's  College, 
Webb,  Clare  Hall. 

1*  ?fi™^*  ^^^  Mr.  Hvlse's  wHl,  dated  July  «1,  1777.  «*  The  person  to  be 

elected  into  SQch  oflUce  (on  Christinas  day,  or  within  seven  days  after,  for  a 

terni  not  exceeding  five  or  six  years)  to  be  a  learned  and  ingenious  person 

of  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  or  of  Bachelor  or  Doctor  of  Dlwinlty,  of 

the  age  of  80  years,  and  resident  in  the  University ;  who  is  to  compose 

yevrly,  whilst  in  office,  some  proper  and  judicious  answer  or  answers  every 

yMr,.to  allsuch  new  and  popnlar  («r^meiir<)  or  rather  cavils  and  objections 

against  the  Christian  or  revealed  religion,  or  against  the  religion  of  nature, 

as  may,  in  the  opinion  of  th^  trustees,  or  any  two  of  them,  seem  best  or  most 

proper  to  deserve  or  reqairean  answer,  whether  the  same  be  ancient  or  nmdern 

objections ;  but  chiefly  such  as  are  most  modem,  and  especially  such  as  have 

^^ffu^  ^*  ^^  English  language  of  late  years  against  Christianity,  and 

which  may  not  seem  to  have  received  a  full  and  suiicient  answer,  if  any  such 

ST'V!        ^^  ""*®  ^^^  y®*'  preceding  his  election ;  as  lilcewise  to  be  ready  to 

wlsfV  any  real  scruples  or  objections  in  a  private  way,  that  may  be  brought 

Iwmi  time  to  time  by  any  fair  and  candid  enquirer  against  the  same:  such 

wr^r  to  be  called  the  Christian  Advocate,  and  such  his  written  answers  to  b% 

in  English,  and  only  againgt  notorious  Infidtiip  whether  AtheUt%  «r  DeitU^  not 

^€9cending  to  any  particular  controvertiet  or  tetU  among  Ckriatiant  tkem§elvei, 

except  some  new  or  dangerous  error,  either  of  superstition  or  enthusiasm,  as 

Copery  or  Methodism,  either  in  opinion  or  practice,  shall  prevail:  in  which 

ease  only,  it  may  be  necessary  for  that  time  to  write  or  to  reason  against  the 

same  I  and  such  treatise  or  treatises  to  be  every  year  printed,  the  expenoe 

wlscreof  shall  be  deducted  out  of  the  temporary  stipend  or  salary;  and  the 

rmiainder  of  the  said  stipend  or  salary,  or  rents  and  profits^  shall  be  paid  or 

gfv^every  year  to  the  several  authors  successively,  as  a  reward  for  the  same ; 

but  if  the  person  chosen  into  the  said  office  shall  neglect,  or  AOt  discharge 

Dls  office  as  he  ought  to  do,  he  is  to  forfeit  and  lose  his  salary  for  that  year. 

which  is,  in  9uch  case,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  sl»  senior  Fellows 

m  8t.  John's  College." 

t  This  invitation  was  repeated  in  all  the  letters. 
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The  R6V.  Dr.  Gilbert  AiosUe,  Pembroke  College,    Vice-Clmii- 

cellor. 
—-——»*-    Martin  Davy,  Oonville  and  Cains  College. 

Thomas  Le  Blanc,  Trinity  Hall. 

■  '  John  Lamb,  Corpus  Christi  College. 

George  Thackery,  Provost  of  King's  College, 

Henry  Godfrey,  President  of  Queen's  College* 

Joseph  Proctor,  Catharine  Hall. 

'  William  French,  Jesus  College. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Christ's  College. 

The  Hon.  George  N.  Grenville,  M.H.,  Magdalen  College. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  Trinity  College. 

Robert  Towerson  Cory,  Emmanuel  College. 

W.  Chafey,  Sydney  Sussex  College. 

William  Frere,  Downing  College. 


The  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  as  Margaret  ProfesBor  of 
Divinity. 

In  addition  to  these,  we  have  distributed  from  twenty  to  thirty 
among  the  Collegians,  and  have  posted  a  similar  challenge  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  on  the  door  of  the  University  library. 

Our  challenge  to  the  University  is  complete,  and  we  could  at 
once  retire  with  honour;  but  we  have  engaged  lodgii^sfora 
fortnight,  with  the  intention  to  stay  that  fortnight,  and  shall  re* 
main  so  much  of  that  period,  as  we  find  a  means  of  aaaking  a 
profitable  use  of  that  time.    As  yet,  our  challenge  H  unanswered, 
Unaccepted,  in  eyery  way,  but  in  an  act  of  injustice  towards  our 
housekeeper.    We  understand,  fully,  how  the  Dissenters  of  the 
eonntry  will  crow  over  the  shrinkings  of  orthodoxy,  and  thoeaten 
to  do  what  the  University  fears  to  do.    We  expect  to  be  chal- 
lenged by  Dissenting  preachen ;  but  we  vrill  not  meet  any  of 
them  in  or  near  to  Cambridge.    This  spot  shall  be  sacred  to  or- 
thodoxy.   Here  in6delity,  by  its  missionaries,  will  only  eonfltct 
with  religion,  as  by  law  established,  so  long  as  the  law  gives  to 
religion  its  countenance.    We  shall  be  read^.for  the  Di&senlers 
elsewhere.    We  confess,  that  they  have  more  energy  of  cha- 
racter, more  of  the  spirit  of  disputation  among  them,  and  that,  by 
their  practice  of  extemporaneous  preaching,  they  have  better 
memories,  and  are  better  public  speakers,  than  the  ministers  of 
the  Established  Church.     We  have  attended  two  churches  in 
Cambridge,  in  which  both  the  subject  and  the  style  of  the  preach- 
ing wer^  no  improvements  upon  a  century,  and  utterly  unequal  to, 
aud  unworthy  of,  the  aggregate  state  of  mind,  and  of  a^  cluef 
seat  of  teaming.    Bat  the  learning  of  Cambridge !    What  is  it? 
Nothhig  more  than  a  higher  degree  of  that  very  kind  of  leaming 
.  which  may  l^e  impressed  upon  any  other  animal.    A  knowledge 
*  of  numbers  or  quantities,  to  know  the  whole  of  which  is  still  to 
know  nothin^r :  a  knowledge  of  divinity,  to  know  the  whole  of 
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which,  is  still  to  know  nothing;  there  are  in  Camhridge  aoN^iyfi   ' 
decrees  of  any  other  learning  or  knowledge.  '^  / 

Mathematics  can  never  become  anything  more  than  a  knoW* .  ^ 
ledge  of  quantity,  distance,  and  figure,  enough  of  which  may  be  ' 
learnt  by  the  eye,  for  all  the  useful  purposes  of  life,  except  in 
navigation  or  mensuration.  Allowing  its  relation  to  mechanics, 
it  cannot  be  deemed  necessary  knowledge  to  those  who  have  no 
need  of  labour,  and  who  never  intend  to  employ  themselves  in 
mechanics  ;  and  if  we  remember  rightly,  all  the  great  inventions 
in  machinery  have  been  made  by  men  who  were  not  schooled 
Mathematicians.  A  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  certainly  not 
necessary  to  constitute  ability  in  the  legislator,  the  magistrate, 
the  philosopher,  the  moralist,  or  the  priest  It  is,  therefore,  not 
a  necessary.education  for  him  who  is  to  be  called  a  gentleman. 
It  crept  into  our  schools,  when  no  more  useful  knowledge  pre- 
sented itself,  and  it  has  since  excluded  more  useful  knowledge, 
when  it  h^  been  presented.  What  arguments  shall  your  clever 
mathematician  bring  against  our  Infidelity  ?  What  does  he  know 
of  history?  What  does  he  know  of  chemistry,  or  the  quality  of 
things?  Having  measured  the  earth,  \^hat  does  he  know  be- 
yond its  measure  ?  Having  ascertained  its  distance  from  the  sun, 
what  does  he  know  of  the  properties  of  the  sun>  and  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  son  to  the  earth  ?  We  are  incessantly  bored  with 
the  question  ''  Was  not  Sir  Isaac  Newton  a  Christian  and  a  reli- 
gions man  f '*  We  answer,  dpoh  the  authority  of  his  contemporary, 
Whiston,  that  upon  every  other  subject  but  mathematics.  Sir 
Isaac  was  a  weak,  a  timid,  and  a  superstitious  man,  and  was  not  a 
man  of  jgeneral  and  extensive  acquisitions.  His  knowledge  was 
particnmr.  Lord  Bacon  was  much  his  superior  in  useful  know- 
ledge. Mathematics  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion ;  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  principle  of  moral  powers  have  nothing 
lo  do  with  history ;  have  nothing  to  do  with  metaphysics.  The 
relation  of  the  science  is  entirely  to  physics,  and  the  least  useful 
,part  of  physics;  and  though  it  may  be  adduced  as  an  authority 
for  Atheism  or  pjiysilheisni,  it  can  have  no  relation  to  and  be  no 
authority  for  the  assumption  of  moral  Theism.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
an  eminent  man  in  the  knowledge  of  words,  was  eminent  even 
«8  a  moral  reasoner,  where  his  morals  were  unmixed  with  super- 
stition ;  but  be  was  still  a  very  superstitious,  and  as  a  superstitious, 
a  very  contemptible  man.  He  had  almost  unpardonable  faults, 
in  his  mannered  and  moral  character;  and  as  he  lived  like  a 
superstitious  bully»  so  he  died  like  a  coward,  or  as  a  conscious 
knave  should  die.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  more  modesty,  but  not 
more  courage  or  strength  of  mind.  We  have  examined  the 
statue  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity  College,  here 
in  Cambridge,  and  its  phrenological  indications  are  number  and 
nothing  eminent  but  number.  He  was  a  mathematician  and  no- 
thing but  a  mathematician.    We  are  not  aware  of  any  philosoplii- 
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cal  deduction  that  he  drew  from  his  mathematical  iuiowledgv^. 
bat  has  since  been  shaken^  and  overthrown.  From  seventeen  to 
twenty  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Taylor  was  graduating  In  this 
University,  Infidelity  abounded  among  the  stadenlsaod  ^advates, 
and  his  sincerity  in  religion  was  ridiculed,  by  some  whom  he  now 
finds  in  possession  of  high  distinctions,  upon  the  assumption  that, 
"if  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  been  bold  and  honest  enough,  to  avow 
his  Infidelity,  the  christian  religion  would  have  been  extinguished  . 
in  the  University."  We  now  see  the  defect  of  their  assumption. 
We  see,  if  ever  Sir  Isaac  Newton  felt  an  Infidelity  towards  the 
Christian  religion,  it  was  at  a  very  late  period  of  his  life,  of 
which  there  is  a  traditional  rumour,  if  not  a  record,  in  existence  ; 
but  that,  in  the  early,  middle  and  advanced  part  of  his  life,  be 
was  much  too  weak  a  character  to  have  been  an  Infidel.  Mr. 
Carlile's  idea  of  the  importance  of  a  University  is  not  improved 
by  visiting  Cambridge.  He  would  gladly  see  the  fands  of  the 
Colleges  applied  to  more  useful  learning;  but  he  feels  that  he 
has  gained  more  useful  knowledge  in  Dorchester  Gaol,  than  any 
man  has  gained  in  Cambridge;  and  that  he  is  really  and  truly 
MAGISTER  MAGISTRORUM  ARTIUM— a  Master  of  the 
Ma9ttr9  of  Arts,  If  the  titular  distinction  or  academical 
honours  were  to  be  valued  by  a  philosopher,  he  might  honestly 
and  prudently  write  himself  up  as  RICHARD  CARLILE, 
M.M.A.  OF  THE  UNlVERfiflTY  OF  CAMBRIDGE;  but 
be  is  not  at  present  disposed  to  exchange  honours  with  any  man 
in  Cambridge. 

Divinity,  which  is  the  other  great  feature  of  what  is  here  falsely 
called  learning,  is  nothing  more  than  a  principle  similar  to  that 
which  has  been  called  the  black  art  or  necromancy  y  thewhite  art 
orleucomancyyWhiteand  black  untcheraft,  surpliced  or  gowned 
divinity  i  the  law,  that  recognizes  the  one,  has  recognized  the 
other ;  the  divine  books  from  which  the  one  is  drawn  give  an 
authoritative  existence  to  the  other ;  they  are  inseparable  prin- 
ciples and  represent  nothing  but  imposture  practising  upon  the 
ignorance  and  credulity  of  mankind.  The  whole  spiritual 
world  is  the  off:»pring  of  human  disease,  which,  for  wicked  pur- 
poses^ has  been  rendered  perpetually  epidemical.  It  has  no  rela- 
tion to  knowledge,  nor  knowledge  ta  it,  and  if  we  do  remove, 
as  we  can  remove,  every  pretension  to  historical  evidence  for  the 
Christian  religion,  the  Christian  may  still  retain  his  religion  and 
his  faith ;  for  the  faith  is  as  good  without  and  stronger  than  with 
the  historical  evidence.  Faith  and  evidence  cannot  co-exist. 
We  do  not  expect  to  convert  those  who  dwell  on  faith,  and  see 
through  faith,  and  live  by  faith ;  but  we  strive  to  make  those 
men  hone§t,  who  talk  about  evidences.  It  is  not  their  faith,  but 
their  evidences,  historical, or  physical,  or  moral  that  we  can  put 
to  the  test  of  criticism.  Faith  is  insanity,  and  cannot  reason,  can- 
not compare,  cannot  reflect.    It  wants  not  proof,  it  wants  not 
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knowledge.  Eotbusiaatically  disordered  feeling  is  its  source, 
and  it  is  like  the  ignited  vapour  of  a  foetid  marsh  that  must  burn 
out  to  be  cured  or  extinguished.  Divinity  is  not  knowledge. 
It  is  a  continuation  of  the  conjuration  of  old,  a  god's  spell,  an  in- 
cantation, a  charm  ;  it  is  sorcery,  magic,  witchcraft,  dealing  with 
the  devil ;  it  is  a  curse  upon  mankind,  and  they  are  wicked  or  de- 
luded men,  who  oppose  our  exposure  of  this  mixture  of  fraud 
^.and  errror.  The  University  of  Cambridge  is  still  a  monkish  insti- 
tution, as  much  so  as  it  ever  was ;  there  is  now  as  much  Popery, 
image  worship,  and  nonsense  in  it,  as  there  was  before  what 
has  improperly  been  called  the  Reformation ;  and  less  honesty 
and  usefulness. 

The  following  is  the  general  challenge,  as  it  was  posted  on 
the  door  of  the  University  Library: — 

"  Vir  Reverendus  Robertus  Taylor,  hujusce  Academiee  primam 
lanream  adeptus,  nee  non  V.  C.   Ricardus  Carlile,  ex  vico  dicto 
Fleet-street,  Londini,   Infidelitatis  Missionarii,  concessis  debltis'' 
honoribus,  totam  banc  Academiam  ad   argumentationis  certa-- 
mina  provocant,  de  omnibus  mentis  Religionis  Christian»,  freti 
» fidocia  penes  se  esse  facultatem  probandi  talem  hypostasin  ut 
Jesum  Christam,  scilicet  Nazarenum,    nunquam    extitisse,    ac 
Christianismum  nequaquam  eam*originem  quae  perhibetur  ha- 
baisse,  nee  generi  humane  utilem  ;    sed  re  vera  nihil  aliud  esse 
quam    Paganismum  antiquum    continuatum. — Viri     Reverendi 
Robert!  Taylor  lovestigationes  ad  has  res  enucleandas,  compreisa 
sunt  in  novo  ejus  opere  'H  AiviytKh^,  in  quo  de  re  agitar/' 

Excepting  the  motto,  the  sentimenlof  the  challenge  is  precisely 
that  of  the  circular — The  motto  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  address  of 
Saint  Paul  to  the  Athenians,  and  like  him,  we  can  truly  say,  **  Ye 
men  of  Cambridge,  we  perceive,  that,  in  all  things,  ye  are  too  su- 
perstitious." There  is  a  strong  parallel  between  our  present  cha- 
racters and  that  of  St  Paul  at  Athens,  excepting  that  we  claim 
the  better  purpose.  An  old  fellow-collegian  of  Mr.  Taylor's 
sayaof  him: — "Taylor  was  a  very  clever  fellow  at  Cambridge; 
but  he  studied  too  much  and  has  made  himself  mad."  Paul  was 
told»  that  too  much  learning  had  made  him  mad.  Many  a  Felix 
trembles  before  us;  and  many  a  conscientious  mind  seems  to  say, 
almotfi  thou persuade^t  me  to  be  an  Infidel.  We  have  better* 
aE|r<inients  than  bad  Paul.  We  have  more  knowledge  than  had . 
Paul.  We  have  more  genuine  inspiration  than  hacf  Paul.  We,, 
more  than  Paul,  do  really  *' prove  all  things  and  bold  fast  that 
which  is  good."  We  have  more  honesty  than  bad  Paal,  bat 
that  is  no  compliment,  as  we  do  not  know  that  he  had  any. 

We  shall  now  detail  the  character  of  the  persecution  that  has 
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ttrisen  at  CamtNrid^.  It  is  trivial^  and  will  leave  none  bat  good 
effects ;  but  it  indicates  the  spirit  that  would  do  more,  if  it  ooit!d 
and  dared  to  do  it.  As  we  return  annually  to  Cambridge^  which 
we  now  intend  to  do,  we  shall  very  soon  turn  this  spirit  of  perse- 
cution into  hospitality.  The  future  Vice-Chancellor  may  be 
very  proud  to  lodge  us  hirnself,  or  to  find  us  rooms  in  one  of  the 
Colleges ;  and  the  least  thatthe  present  should  have  done,  should 
have  been  to  offer  us  other  lodgings,  before  he  complained  of  the 
present  and  deprived  our  host  of  his  licence.  We  have  hitherto 
had  reaiions  to  complain  of  the  lodgings  that  have  been  provided 
for  us,  and  therefore,  mean  to  be  more  particular  in  our  choice  for 
ourselves  ;  but  we  do  confess,  that  we  have  not  the  fear  of  the 
Vice*ChaocelIor  before  our  eyes,  as  .  the  inhabitants  and  other 
graduates  and  undergraduates  have,  and  the  reason  why  we  do 
not  fear  him,  is,  that  we  have  a  reason  for  every  thing  that  we 
say  aiitt  do,  and  are  ever  ready  to  submit  those  reasons  to'  the 
Vice-Chancellor  s  consideratioa. 

May  26.  We  heard  of  no  eomplaint  on  Friday;  bat 
•v«ry  we  whom  we  conversed  with  congratulated  us  on  our  visit 
to  C^brklge,aod  expressed  delight  at  our  coming  to  challenge 
the  divine  Dons.  We  noticed  that  very  few  Collegians  were  seen 
abroad,  as  is  asual  pn  so  fine  an  evening.  We  fonnd  them  not 
even  in  their  College  walks.  Every  thing  was  silent,  as  if  all 
waa  cottsnltation.  On  the  Friday,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Cam* 
bridge  papera  had  promised  to  announce  our  arrival  and  chal- 
lenge, and  bald  set  up  a  paragraph  for  insertion ;  hot,  on  the 
Satoiday  morning,  we  found  it  8appressed«  No  snch  paragraph 
appeared.  Early  on  Saturday,  a  niesaeiiger  came  from  the  Col- 
leges to  hear  what  he  could  hear  from  Mr.  Smith,  our  hoose- 
keeper.  Soon  after,  another  came  to  demand  his  licence  as  a 
lodging-honse  keeper,  which  he  had  obtained  only  the  day  be* 
fore.  The  licence  was  reftised  by  Mr.  Smith  ;  but  he  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  the  Vice  Chancellor: — 

Mr.  Vioe-Chanoillor, 
I  beg  leave  moat  respectftilly  to  state,  that  I  am  not  aware  of 
having  infringed  the  *^  Regulations  of  Lodging^Honsei''  in  aoy 
shape  or  manner,  and  am  therefore  very  mneh  surprised  at  the 
demand  made  in  yonr  name  to  give  up  my  licence.  As  I  cannot 
aee  any  reason  for  soch  step,  I  beg  most  deferentially  to  request 
yon  will  be  pleased  to  state  in  writing  the  reason  for  inch  de- 
mand, or  I  must  suppose  an  improper  ose  has  been  mady  of  your 


I  have  the  honour,  to  be, 
Mr.  Vice-Chancellor, 
Crescent,  Your  most  obedieht  humble  servant 

May  28,  18«.  W.  H.  SifiTn. 
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No  answer  was  g^ven  to  this  letter ;  but  very  soott  after^  the 
following'  bill  was  printed  and  stack  up  in  the  batteries  of  the 
different   Ck>lleges. 

Pembroke  Lodge,  May  23,  1829. 
Agreed  that  the  Lodging-House  licence  of  William  Haddon 
Smith,  of  7,  Rose  Crescent,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael,  be  re- 
voked, and  that  notice  thereof  be  sent  to  the  Tutors  of  the  several 
Colleges. 

Q.  AiNSLiE,  Vice-chancellor. 
H.  KiRBY,  Senior  Proctor. 
J.  Power,  Junior  Proctor. 

As  the  readers  of  Thb  Lion  generally,  will  not  nnderstand 
what  this  licence  means,  we  will  intnkiuce  it  as  it  is  presented  to 
them  in  print,  with  the  Regulations  issued  for  the  Lodging- 
Houses. 


LODGING-HOUSE  LICENCE. 

Cambridge,  June  18/1828. 
We  authorize  W.  H.  Smith,  to  receive  into  Dwellings 
hoase,  situate  in  Rose  Crescent,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael, 
the  Members  of  any  College  who  may  require  Lodgings ;  he 
having  previously  signed  the  Regulations  prescribed  by  the  Uni- 
versity respecting  Loc|jg;ing-Houses. 
At  the  following  prices  per  week : 

£.  s.    d. 

First  Set 110 

Second  8e^ .     0  16    0 

O.  AiNSLiE,  Vice*Chancellon 
H.  KiRBT,  Senior  Proctor. 

J.  Power,  Junior  Proctor. 
• 
N.  B.  No  Lodging-House  keeper  can  require  the  lodgings  to 
be  taken  for  more  than  One  Term  certain. 


REGULATIONS   OF    LODGINO-HOUSES; 

'*  We  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  do  promise  that 
we  will  lock  the  doors  of  oar  houses  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  an4 
note  down  the  hour  after  ten  o'clock  at  which  any  Lodger  enters 
or  leaves  his  Lodgings.  That  we  will  deliver  or  send  a  list  eveiy 
morning  to  the  Porter  of  the  College  to  which  any  Lodger  b^ 
longs,  to  be  by  him  inserted  in  his  gate-bill  for  the  inspection  of 
the  College  Officers;,  and  also  will  deliver  or  send  a  weekly 
statement  of  the  aliove  particulars  to  the  respective  Tutors  of 
those  4;:;olleges  to  which  any  Lodgers  belong. 
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''  That  we  will  report  to  the  Tator  the  next  Dioroin^  ^  ^nj 
Lodgrcr  shall  pass  the  night  out  ofhis  lodgings. 

"  That  we  will  not  allow  on  any  account  a  key  of  any  oater 
door  of  our  houses  to  any  of  the  Lodgers 

"  That  we  will  not  supply  or  receive  into  our  houses  a  dinner 
for  any  Lodger  without  a  note  being  previously  obtained  from 
the  Tutor. 

"  That  the  house  for  which  each  of  iis  individually  ap- 
plies for  a  licence,  is  in  our  own  occupation,  and  that  wfe  have 
UD  connection  with  any  other.*' 


Mr.  Smith  » 

Above  is  a  copy  of  the  Regulations  which  ^u  have  signed  in 
the  Book.  You  will  take  notice,  that  on  detection  of  any  false 
return  in  the  daily  or  weekly  bills,  or  in  evasion  of  any  of  the 
above  regulations,  the  licence  of  the  Lodging-house  will  be 
suspended  or  wholly  revoked,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  of- 
fence, at  the  discretion  of  the  anthorities  who  granted  it 

And  you  will  further  take  notice,  that  you  are  to  show  yoor 
Licence  to  such  student  as  is  desirous  to  take  your  Lodgings,  and 
you  cannot  require  him  to  take  it  for  more'  than  One  Term 
certain.  ' 

Caius  Lodge,  O.  Ainslib,  Vice-Chaaeelk>r. 

June  2,  1828. 

N.B.  Undergraduates  lodging  in  Houses  not  licensed  will 
not  be  considered  as  resident  in  the  University,  or  keeping  their 
Terms. 


It  may  be  seen  at  a  elanee,  that  it  is  not  a  veiy  pleasant  thing 
to  be  a  lodging-house  keeper  in  Cambridge.  If  yon  report  the 
lodger  truly,  yon  offend  him ;  if  you  do  not,  you  offend  the  autho- 
rities. **  I'd  ralher  be  a^  dog  and  bay  the  moon,"  than  be  a  Can- 
lab,  in  gown  or  town,  as  "  snob  or  nob;"  but  a  little  defiance  and 
spirit  would  very  soon  abridge  the  authority  of  the  authorities. 
The  inhabitants  of  Cambridge  tremble  at  the  thought  of  them, 
as  almost  every  man^s  living  depends  upon  them.  It  is  a  wretched 
state  of  things,  to  which  we  have  commenced  the  application  of 
the  remedy.  These  haughty  monks  shall  no  longer  -rule  in 
peace.  We  have  distorbed  their  quiet.  We  shall  hereafter  be 
ever  present  to  them.  If  they  injure  any  person  for  giving  as 
assistance,  we  will  manage  to  set  up  that  person  to  bid  them  de- 
fiance.  We  will  keep  up  before  them  a  perpetual  challenge,  so 
long  as  they  inculcate  the  Christian  religion.  We  will  apply  to 
Parliament,  and  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  about  their  misappli- 
isation  of  their  fnnds»and  more  particularly  of  theHulsean  funds. 
We  will  show,^  that  they  are.no  better  than  {lublic  robbers  wal* 
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lowing  in  wealth  that  should  be  otherwise  applied  and  is  otlier«> 
wise  pablicly  wanted. 

Finding  that  the  paltry  spite  of  the  Vioe-Chanoellor  was 
inexorable  on  the  subject  of  the  licence^  we  addressed  him  the 
following  note : — 

To  Dr.  Ainglie,  Vice'Chaneellor  of  Cambridge. 

Reverend  Sir,—- We  see  your  respectable  name  attached  to  a 
document  which  reflects  dishonour  on  you.  its  tendebcy  is  to  brand 
you  with  the  odium  of  being  a  Persecutor.  You  revoke  the 
licence  of  William  Haddon  Smith,  of  7,  Rose  Crescent,  as  a 
lodging  house  keeper,  for  no  alleged  offence ;  but  solely  for  ilia 
having  let  his  apartments  to  us,  who  came  here,  as  entire  strangera 
to  him,  as  to  you :  thus  doing  a  very  serious  injustice  to  an  inno* 
cent  person — (a  tradesman,  having  a  wife  and  six  children)  to 
avenge  the  mortification  you  have  received  from  us,  and  the  noble 
challen|«  we  have  given  you. 

The  University  of  Cambridge  admits  its  incompetence  to  defend 
the  pretended  evidences  of  ihe  Christian  religion,  against  the 
mighty  cogency  of  the  facts  and  arguments  adduced  in  the 
D1EGE8I8.  It  plays  spiteful.  It  resents  its  disgrace  on  the  crea- 
tures of  its  power.  It  assumes  affected  airs  of  contempt.  It 
punishes  the  innocent.  It  crushes  the  weak.  It  oppresses.  It 
persecutes.  It  leaves  the  open  impugners  of  its  faith,  and  the 
bold  challengers  of  its  ability  to  defend  that  faith,  unanswered, 
unconfronted,  to  tell  to  every  other  University  ib  Europe,  and  to 
the  whole  world,  as  they  tnil  not  fail  to  till^  that  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  entirely  knows,  and  thus  virtually  admits,  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  incapable  of  a  rational  and  argumentative 
defence. 

Repair  the  wrong  that  ye  have  done,  and  protect  your  names 
from  everlasting  infahiy,  while  it  is  in  your  power  to  do  so.  For 
ourselves,  we  ask  nothing,  but  your  acceptance  of  the  challenge 
which  we  have  given,  which  we  come  here  to  maintain,  and  are 
in  this  consideration. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Robert  Taylor,  A«B.  (       Infidel 
Richard  Carlile,       \  Missionaries. 
7,  Rose  Crescent, 

Sunday,  May  24,  1829. 

'  On  Monday  morning  Mr.  Smith  sought  a  personal  interview 
with  the  Vice-Chauceilor,  which  was  refused,  and  then  he  sent 
him^  and  also  to  the  Proctors,  the  following  letter  : — 

Mr.  Vice-Chancellor, 
1  am  extremely  sorry  I  should  have  done  any  act  to  give  offence 
to  the  University.    I  can  safely  say  it  has  been  the  study  of:  the 
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la«t  Ave  yean  of  my  life  in  particular,  to  conduct  myself  in  sucb 
a  manner  as  would  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  most  iuVeterato 
of  my  enemies  to  find  any  fault  with  me.  In  the  present  ease,  I 
am  sure  any  one  who  had  lodgings  to  let,  would  have  let  them  to 
any  one  coming  with  a  full  sleeved  gown*  and  hat|  without  ques- 
tioning him  as  to  who  or  what  he  was.  My  conduct  in  the  case 
has  been  fair  and  open,  and  such  as,  I  had  hoped«  would  have  sa- 
tistfed  the  University  1  was  not,  and  am  not,  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  obnoxious  parties.  I  do  most  solemnly  assert,  1  had  had 
no  previous  knowledge  of,  or  communication  with,  or  intimation  of 
their  arrival  in  Cambridge,  till  they  appeared  in  my  shop.  I  had 
never  seen  the  parties  in  my  life,  and  this  I  can  bring  proof  of,  if 
allowed.  In  fact,  I  believed,  from  newspaper  reports,  that  Mr. 
Carlile,  was  at  that  moment,  in  bed,  suffering  under  a  broken  leg. 
Will  you  be  pleased  to  inform  me  what  proof  you  will  admit. 
The  parties  will,  with  your  permission,  inform  you  I  was  an  otter 
stranger  to  them,  and  that  I  was,  in  no  way  whatever,  a  party  to 
their  arrival  in  Cambridge.  They  are  extremely  sorry  to  nave 
done  me  so  serious  an  injury,  and  offer,  if  it  will  be  of  any  service 
to  me  in  the  restoration  of  my  licence,  to  leave  the  town  imme* 
diately,  (as  their  business  is  complete).  I  trust  yourself  and  the 
Heads  of  Houses  will  take  my  case  into  immediate  consideration, 
and  do  an  act  of  justice  and  mercy.  Do  not  injure  an  industrious 
man  with  a  wife  and  six  children,  who  will  never  willingly  or 
knowingly  give  offence  to  you.  Waiting  your  answer,  I  am  so 
long  .as  permitted 

Your  most  obedient, 

and  humble  servant, 
W.  H.  Smith. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Smith  remains  unsatisfied ;  but  it  is  detestably 
mean  of  the  authorities  to  resent  our  visit  on  an  inhabitant,  who 
was  certainly  as  innocent  as  themselves,  of  our  coming  to  the 
town :  and  we  trust,  that  the  readers  of  this,  who  may  visit  Cam- 
bridge, will  assist  in  making  him  compensation. 

This  case  of  Mr.  Smith  is  not  the  only  case  of  the  kind  that 
has  happened  in  Cambridge.  A  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Morehen,  a  cabinet-maker,  who  was  a  reader  of  Mr.  Carlile's  pub- 
lications, was  assaulted  in  his  workshop,  by  some  other  young 
men  throwing  a  piece  of  wood  at  him.  He  brought  them  before 
Dr.  Abbott,  who  has  received  one  of  our  circulars.  Thhj  pleaded, 
that  they  threw  the  wood  at  him,  because  he  read  the  publica- 
tions of  Carlile.  The  plea  was  deemed  good  by  Dr.  Abbott, 
who,  having  required  from  Morehen  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
Infidelity,  decided,  that  though  he  had  been  ill-used  by  the  young 

*  Mr.  Taylor  observed  the  custom  of  the  place,  and  never  appeared  wlth- 
tout  his  gown  In  Cambridere. 


ttijen,  he  deserved  it,  for  that  the  followers  of  Carlile  were  a  dis« 
grace  to  society,  and  he  should  dismiss  the  parties,  aad  leave  hinif 
the  plaintiff,  to  pay  the  cost. 

The  consequence  did  not  end  here.  Morehen's  employer  wa» 
ordered  to  discharge  him.  He  owed  his  employer  some  few 
pounds  for  furniture,  and  a  demand  was  made  open  him  for  the 
total.  He  offered  to  pay  ten  shillings  a  week,  which  was  rejected, 
and  an  attorney's  letter  came,  a  writ  followed  immediately,  a  cog- 
novit was  signed,  judgment  was  entered  up  with  all  dispatch,  an 
execution  put  into  his  house,  his  goods  all  sold,  another  writ  issued 
for  his  body,  which  was  taken  to  prison,  where  he  lay  until  he 
could  extricate  hin'self  by  the  insolvent  debtor*s  act ;  and  all 
thife$,  because  he  was  an  Infidel,  and  had  brought  a  case  of  assault 
before  Dr.  Abbott,  a  Christian  magistrate.  ,  Now,  who  are  thd 
disgrace  of  society,  Carlile  and  his  followers,  or  Dr.  Abbott  and 
his  followers  ?  ^  This  is  the  character  and  nature  of  that  Christian 
relig-ion,  which,  we  are  told,  will  leave  society  ruined,  if  we  re- 
move it.  It  has  ruined  nlankind,  and  the  followers  of  Carlile  will 
become  the  great  redeemers:  and  may  Dr.  Abbott  live  to  see  it. 
Ecrdsez  Vivfame. 

The  Infidel  Missionaries. 


HEAD-QUARTERS  OF  INFIDELITY,   UNIVERSITY   OF 
CAMBRIDGE,  May  24,  1829. 


"  If  yo  have  writ  your  annals  irne,  'tis  lher«, 
7*bat,  like  an  ea^rle  in  a  dove-cot,  Wb 
Ftuttered  yoar  Dons  i'  th'  University- 
Alone,  we  did  it.*' 

To  have  embarked  in  a  great  and  glorious  enterprise,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  derive  no  satisfaction  to  our  own  feelings,  no  pilde 
of  heart,  no  rewarding  approbation  of  our  minds,  no  claim  on  the 
approbation  of  others ;  in  a  word,  to  "  have  the  ambition,  and 
not  to  have  the  illness  that  should  attend  on  it,*'  were  a  perfec" 
tion  of  virtue,  if  indeed  it  be  a  perfection,  as  little  to  be  attained, 
as  desired. 

We  are,  deserving  well  of  mankind ;  but  what  good  will  it  do 
to  mankind,  if  we  should  punish  ourselves  for  well  deserving,  by 
playing  the  part  of  Tantalua  upon  our  vanity,  and  refusing  to 
sip  the  waters  of  the  sea  of  Glory,  in  which  we  swim  1 

Has  there  ever  been  a  great  and  good  man  in  all  the  world, 
whose  virtue  never  borrowed  a  service  from  his  vanity?  Or 
what  other  argument  should  we  find,  wherewithal  to  elicit  and 
encourage  the  good  qualities  of  any  man,  if  we  shottld  withhold 
from  bim  the  right  of  self-gratulation,  and  say  to  him,  **  Ton 
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must  be  all  this,  but  not  be  conscious  of  being  all  this :  you 
deserve  with  great  and  good  men,  but  write  yourself  in  Ibe 
reckoning  at  nought  and  carry  nought  1"  in  a  word,  Oi  what 
Oie  is  that  same ^nger  t '  th'  eye  virtue,  humility  ? 

**  The  loYe  of  pfaise,  howe*er  concealed  by  art, 
Relgni  more  or  less,  and  glows  in  e?ery  heart. 
The  proud  to  gain  it,  toHs  o'er  toils  endure; 
The  ipodest  shun  it,  but  to  make  it  lure. 
It  aids  the  dane^r*B  heel,  the  writer's  head, 
And  heaps  the  plain  with  mountains  of  the  dead. 
Nor  ends  with  life,  but  nods  in  sable  plumes. 
Adorns  our  hearse,  and  flatters  on  our  tombs.*' 

Here  then  we  are !  Here  in  this  seat  of  science  and  citadel  of 
tlieology,  stand  we  at  this  moment  in  the  noblest  attitude  ever 
maintained  by  mas,  entering  our  protest  against  hypocrisjr  and 
fraud,  and  calling  upon  the  Christian  world,  e'en  on  the  field 
where  all  it  has  to  boast  of  talent,  and  ability,  is  formally  con- 
centrated, to  meet  us  as  men,  to  fulfil  the  obligation  by  which 
they  profess  to  be  bound,  "  to  give  to  every  man  that  (Ufketh 
them  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  f«  in  them;"  to  come  forward 

"  and  meet  our  challenge,  who  here  at  their  feet  throw  down  the 
gauntlet  of  our  charge  against  them,  "  that  Christianity  is  alto- 
gether fabulous  and  false,  and  that  they  know  it  to  be  so.*' 

if  in  this  far-famed  University,  Christianity  cannot  find  a 
champion :  if  here,  even  here  in  their  own  schools  of  divinity, 
prdfessedly  built  and  assigned  as  the  arena  of  polemical  discus- 
sion, at  their  own  time,  upon  their  own  terms,  under  their  own 
regulations  and  arrangements  for  the  fair  conduct  .of  the  contro- 
versy ;  they  are  found  to  shrink  from  it,  and  cannot  find  a  man 
honest  or  bold  enough  to  have  a  w:ord  to  say  for  the  evidences  t>f 
Christianity,  where  such  men  as  we  may  be  allowed  to  answer  to 
what  they  shall  say.    What  conclusion  can  %  be  more  conse- 

.  queiitial?  What  inference  more  irrefutable  than  that  they  to- 
tally surrender  their  cause  ;  and  that  Christianity,  the  bugbear  of 
children,  the  dream  of  idiots,  the  delirium  of  madmen,  the  wand 
of  jugglers,  shrinks  from  the  presence  of  honesty  and  intelligeni 
inquiry  ? 

in  the  strictly  logical  language  of  the  University,  those  who 
have  prosecuted  their  studies  here  at  Cambridge,  (and  who  will 
deny  that  my  fellow-labourer  in  this  mission,  has  done  this?)  if 
they  happen  to  distinguish  themselves,  (and  who  will  deny  that 
my  fellow-labourer  has  done  this  ?)  are  said  to  "  take  honours." 
This,  implying,  that  honours  are  not  given,  or  conferred  i  but 
achieved,  and  won :  not  conceded  by  sycophancy,  nor  bestowed 
by  flattery;  but  yielded,  e*en  by  those  who  would  fain  deny,  but 
cannot.  The  yielding,  is  none  the  less,  while  the  glory  is  all  the 
more,  when  it  is  yielded  with  an  ill  grace,  with  reluctance,  and 
with  dislike  to  the  party^  by  whom  it  is  said  to  be  taken.    Ho- 
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fi«mr9.  Are  not  taken  from  friends*  but  flroin  advenarieft:  and 
l\roni  them,  not  with  their  good  will,  but  as  ipuch  as  may  be, 
agiiinst  their  will.  And  on  this  grtound,  I  assert,  th^it  Mr. 
Richard  Carlile  has  made  good  bis  claim  to  the  tiUe  of  Mastjer 
of  Masters  of  Arts :  and  may  henceforth  take  the  style  of 
fiichard  Carlile,  M.  M,  A.  of\he  University  of  Cambridge-^ 
as  I  trust.  I,  may  by  parity  of  ratiocination,  and  as  finding  no 
-Doctor  of  Divinity  competent  to  dispute  the  pre-eminence^  be 
called.  Doctor  Doctorum  Divinitatis^  and  be  written  D.  D.  D« 
*Ti3  certain  that  we  are  both  of  us,  Senior  Wranglers.  An'  let 
!em  give  the  medal  to  whom  they  will  ;  'tis  we  who  have  taken 
the  shine  out  of  it ;  '(is  we  alone  who  are  the  real  In^ofnparar 
iiles :  ours  is  the  glory,  thejrs  the  brass ! 

But  apart  this  song  of  degrees !  Our  mission  v^ill  ^ave  the 
effect,  not  only  of  assaying  the  standard  of  Christian  confidence 
in  the  Christian  cause,  and  putting  to  silence  for  ever  the  vain? 
glorious  and  mendacious  pretence  which  once  characterized  Uni- 
tarian priestcrafU— ^'  that  Christianity  needed  only  a  calm  and 
serio^s  investigation  of  its  claims,  and  would  require  no  more 
than  '  a  deo^r  stage  and  no  favour^*  to  enable  it  to  command  the 
Qonyictions  of  all  rational  men."  (None  but  the  most  impudent 
and  barefaced  asserter  ofany^lhing,  who  would  lie  against  the 
sun,  and  swear  it  was  not  day,  at  noon,,  will  ever  again  assert^ 
that  Christianity  is  not  afraid  of  discussion.) 

aut  it  will  enable  the  friends  and  advocates  of  the  gre^t  .caas^ 
of  mental  emancipation,  to  ascertain  to  their  own  feelings,  the. 
genuineness,  sincerity,  and  nobility,  of  the  sentiments  they  hold 
in  relation  to  that  cause.  If  ihey  woyld  ever  aid  aiid  serve  the 
cause — will  they  not  serve  it  now?  Shall  ^here  ever  arise  a  hope 
or  prospect  of  delivera^nce  to  man;  if  an  attempt  lik,e  oi^s  |ie 
suffered  to  prove  abortive  ?  Where  shall  future  virtue  or  maturer 
talent  and  competence  for  the  arduous  struggle,  look  for  encoor 
ragement,  should  it  come  to  stand  on  the  record,  that  its  first 
champions  were  deserted  in  the  hour  of  conflict^  and  left  to  pour, 
out  the  noblest  energie;s  and  the  purest  zeal  that  ever  animated 
the  human  heart,  upon  a  dry  unchannelled  enterprise/ 

Shall  hypocrisy  really  become  a  virtue  ?  .Shall  submi^ion  or 
non-iiesistance  to  tl^e  prevalence  of  known  and  ac^mittqd  ^im* 
posture,  become  the.eondition^of  comfortable  existence  among 
men  ?  Why,  no  I  -Forbid  it,  every  hope  of  human  happiness  I 
forbid  it,  every  philanthropic  feeling  J  forbid  it  every  capacity  of 
nobVo  sentiment  and  generous  emotipn  in  the  hun^an  heart.  . 

If  ever  there  were  a  moment,  "Jnall  the  tide  of  time,"  when 
the  lay  me  down  a  good  round  sum  of  money,  would  purchase, 
aye,  would  merit  eternal  honour  and  thegrateful  remembrance  of 
future  ages,  now,  is  the  time.  If  ever  Uiere  were  a  truly  great 
.and  glorious  act  of  which  an  individual  could  be  the  dper,  a  mur*> 
^iflcence,  of  which  one  or  two  might  be  the  conferring  party. 

No.  22.— Vol.  8.  .«  Y 
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and  ittilUons  would  be  the  reeipienU,  it  would  be  the  act  thcl 
would  ensure  the  pecuniary  independence  of  the  Infibbi.  Mia- 
SIGN,  and  redeem  the  anxieties  of  its  apostles,  from  all  waste  on 
inferior  considerations.  A  ready  fifty,  or  one  hundred  pounds, 
sent  up  as  ammunition  to  sustain  our  chaig'e,  would  sink  the 
thousands,  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  expended  on  colleges 
and  schools,  into  comparative  insignificance.  What  would  the 
founder  of  an  University  for  the  perpetuation  of  delusion,  or  of 
learning  prostituted  to  the  perpetuation  of  delusion,  be  compared 
lo  the  eflbctual  founder  and  efficient  supporter  of  the  challenge 
we  have  given,  iifhose  kappihf'tifned  generosity,  should  have 
turned  the  scale  between  the  success  or  failure  of  our  enterprise, 
the  most  noble  effort  that  was  ever  made»  to  throw  imposture 
from  its  saddle,  and  to  deliver  a  priest-ridden  people  I  What 
Ate  the  founders  or  benefactors  of  a  St.  Luke's,  or  Bethlehem 
Hospital,  for  the  cure  of  insane  persons,  compared  to  the  man 
whose  means  shall  have  established  an  institution  which  tends 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  insanity  altogether,  and  which  in 
ita  ultimate  success,  will  entirely  eradicate  the  disease  and  the 
liability  to  it  from  the  human  constitution.  For  there  is  nothing 
more  certain  in  physiology,  than,  that  a  mind  habituated  to  hold 
eonverse  only  with  rationalities  could  never  become  iirational ; 
and  that,  consequently,  all  mental  aberrations  take  their  or^n  in 
the  admission  and  entertainment  of  ideas  whose  prototypes  are 
not  traoeable  to  their  conveyance  through  the  portals  of  sen* 
sation. 

What  are  all  co-operative  dreams,  or  schemes  of  political  or 
economical  reform,  for  the  redress  of  the  miseries  and  wretched* 
ness  of  mankind,  compared  to  the  only  pledge  and  promise  of 
effectual  relief,  which  Infidel  Emancipation  offers  f  Give  the 
^oor  man,  all  that  his  wishes  crave,  let  there  be  abundance  of 
labour,  and  let  labour  be  abundantly  rewarded.  While  his  mind 
continues  cowed  and  bowed  down  under  fear  of  Gods  on  earthy 
tad  Gods  in  no-where ;  he  would  still,  and  fbr  ever,  be  poor  and 
wretched.  Rid  him  from  thatfear^  deliver  him  from  the  impos- 
tures that  have  broken  his  heart,  subdued  bis  spirits,  and  parmUxed 
his  understanding.  Give  him  back,  ye  black-robed  thieves  !  his 
sobriety  of  mind,  his  own  native  energies  of  character,  of  which 

S)ur  Circean  cup  of  salvation,  has  deprived  him ;  restore  bim»  to 
^  imself.  Give  him  to  be,  what  but  for  your  accursed  over-reach- 
ings,  he  iiriuld  have  been ;  and  he  would  find  his  proper  level, 
and  aekieift  Ate  own  happiness^  not  from  your  (kvour,  but  in  your 
despHes — ^he  would  be  the  maker  of  his  own  fortune,  tihe  God  of 
his  own  world. 

'*  Man  If  of  sojul  and  body  fonocd  for  deeds 
Of  hlf  h  resolve,  on  Caney's  daring  wing 
To  soar  nnwearied  ;  fonnessly  to  turn 
y^  keenest  ptngs  of  plentantiiets,  and  taste 
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Th*  joyt  thttt  niasled  af«M  imd  pitMinn  givo  : 

^r  he  is  f9rined  for  ftbjectiiess  9d<1  woe. 

To  grovel  o  \  ttie  dunghiU  of  hif  fears, 

And  quail  at  fvVy  sooad,  to  know 

7hat  n«Uf  as  bleit  when  on  his  wralclicd  days 

Thf  dot iag  haad  of  death  shall  sat  his  leal, 

Yntfear  tha  care,  tho*  toetbing  U)e  disease. 

The  one  is  man  that  shall  hereafter  be, 

*I1ie  other-         — maa,  as  Yice  has  made  him  now." 

To  effect  this  Ihappy,  this  only,  to  be  deAired,  aoci  eflfi^otv^ 
xeform  ;  or  at  least  to  contribute  more  towards  it,  than  ever  ye% 
WBM  dooe  by  norta)  man,  lice  at  this  moment  within  the  power  of 
a  thousand  and  of  many  thousands  of  individuals.  Asing'le  liberal 
bonua,  thrown  into  our  store  of  ammunition,  at  this  time,  would 
-enable  us  to  give  a  shock  to  the  proudest  fortresses  of  superstition. 
It  was  the  power  of  wealth  that  set  it  up  ;  that  power,  can  set 
it  down: — A  miUiooth  part,  I  am  confident  a  milliontii  part  of 
«ach  a  sum  as  without  the  whole  of  which,  Christianity  could  not 
•Jdst^  would  be  sofficiant  to^ive  a  decided  triumph  to  Infldeliiy^ 

It  is  impossible  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  these  magnificent  ^ 
tinildingSy  and  to  contemplate  l^be  immense  array  of  wealth  and 
(grandeur,  and  of  consequent  power  and  influence  devoted  to  the 
makiteiiaace  of  Christianity ;  and  to  think  for  one  moment,  that 
any  other  means  than  such  as  these,  ever  bore  any  part,  in  it9 
4iissemination  or  establishment. 

Walk  about  the  University,  and  tell  the  to^cers  thereof,  mark 
well  her  bulwarks,  calculate  her  revenues,  appre)c^ate  her  patroi^r 
-agv ;  and  then  say,  if  any  lie  that  was  ever  told  by  ^  }ying  tongue, 
.€r  oonceived  by  a  fraudulent  and  wicked  heart,  w^s  «ver  more 
^Ipably  and  monstrously  flagrant,  than  thai,  wbicb  would  pre- 
tend that  such  magnificence  originated  ii^  the  labours  and  elo- 
;qiieiioe  of  the  fiabernen  of  Galilee,.  It  Ia  ifi^t  only  impg&sible,  but 
inconeeivable.  U  will  not  merely,  uot  endure  the  examination  oX 
leaaoo— bat  it  will  not  even  beat  to  be  imagined.  Jonah  in  the 
whale's  belly — the  camel  in  a  needle's  eye-^the  whole  naivepse 
in  a  child's  month,  are  less  outrageous  wi^dnea^es  of  eonceit.  The 
^onverakMB  oC  the  world  from  Paganism  to  Christianity^  the  sur^^ 
lender  of  the  pomp  and  pride  of  learning,  to  the  argumeiUs  of 
.poor vagrant  ftsbeneen. — Unever  bappened.-T^t^averoemUhaye 
bappeoed.  -^It  coald  not  have  been  brought  about  by  the  a,li»ighty 
power  of  Oodlitmself,  e'ea  had  be  sweated  at  it««ritoutrHerod*a 
Herod. — The  transition  from  Paganism  Jto  Chnstianty,  if  tbeie 
were  ever  any  perc^>tible  transition  at  all,  was  |i  nerie  game  of 
Mide  the  6«tlc&er.*~-Oae,  set  of  rogues  shon^  another  set  of 
loguet  off  the  bench,  but  it  was  never  any  but  the  aturdier  and 
the  ationger  rogues,  that  kept  themselves  on  it.  ^ad  the  Uni- 
vefsity  of  Canbcidge  been  consciotts  thfkt  they  e9uld  make  the 
liissionaries  of  Infidelity  appeal  ridicttioas^  they  would  hnye  acr 
^epted  our  chaUenge ;  eonscHOus  as  they  me^  t|iet  the  S^isaia9ar^l 
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of  Infidelity  could  make  them  appear  to  be  so:  they  have  odIj 
acted  as  crafty  cowardice  might  be  expected  to  act.  To  all 
intents  and  purposes^  they  have  yielded  the  victory ;  and  have 
left  in  our  hands  the  right  to  say,  that  Chruttianity  is  indefen' 
sible.  Their  avenging  their  defeat  by  persecating  an  innocent 
m^n,  with  his  wife  and  six  children,  for  only  suffering  us,  whom 
he  had  never  seen  befaie,  to  occupy  his  lodging's — give  us  a  right 
to  say,  what  may  be  better  thought,  than  said.  There  is  but  one 
reason,  why  I  cannot  say  that  I  love  Christianity  any  the  less 
for  this  ! 

Robert  Taylor,  D.  D.  D* 

Delenda  est  Carthago. 


TWELFTH  DISCOURSE, 


Delivered  before  the  Society  of  Universal  Benevolence,  in  their 
Chapel,  Founders'  Hall,  London, 

On  Sunday,  Oct.  15,  1826, 

On  the  Duties  which  a  Man  owes  to  his  Relations. — Part  I. 

By  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  A.B.  Orator  of  the  Society. 

Men  and  Brethren — In  this  course  of  moral  science,  proceed- 
ing from  the  first  established  principles  of  moral  fortitude,  and 
justice;  we  have  in  successive  demonstrations,  brought  before 
your  convictions,  the  resulting*  proprieties,  or  fitnesses  of  senii" 
ment  and  action,  which  are  called  duties. 

These  duties,  or  proprieties  ot  sentiment  and  action,  we  have 
considered  in  their  most  natural  order— H>f  duties  which  a  man 
owes  to  himself— duties  which  he  owes  to  his  enemies-*datiea 
which  he  owes  to  his  friends — and  duties  which  he  owes  to 
strangers.  We  come  now,  therefore,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
duties,  which  arise  from  the  situation  in  which  a  man  finds  him- 
self, whether  he  will  or  not,  in  relation  to  those  from  whom  the 
term  itself  is  derived  ;  who  are  full  often  found  to  be  worse  than 
enemies,  less  than  friendf ,  and  more  than  strangers— his  natural, 
or  conventional  relations.  Such  are  fian  and  wife,  parent  and 
child,  brothers  and  sisters,  to  each  other. 

It  is  only  for  the  necessary  admonition  of  those,  who  now  for 
the  first  time,  visit  this  Areopagus  of  science  and  truth,  and  who 
are  novices  to  such  a  mode  of  moral  inculcation — that  we  have 
to  repeat,  that  in  our  idea  of  duties,  no  sense  of  binding  obliga* 
tion,  or  of  imposing  authority,  is  included;  least  of  all,  of  any 
BU^h  obligation  as  could  hold  a  man,  for  one  minute,  without  his 
ewn  consent;  or  of  such  authority  as  could  either  in  this  worlds 
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cf  any  othef^  reward  him  for  the  observance,  or  punish  him  for 
the  neglect  of  them. 

How  men  would  conduct  themselves,  upon  having  either  their 
real  or  imagtnar}'  duties  laid  before  them,  under  the  adscititious 
sanctions  of  such  constraining  obligation,  or  of  such  imposing  au- 
thority, the  world  has  seen.  The  experiment  has  been  made;  and 
the  experiment  has  failed.  But  His  yet  to  be  seen— 'tis  yei  to  be 
discovered — whether  men  will  persist  in  any  thing  which  is 
wrong,  when  that  which  Js  right  shall  be  made  to  be  nothing 
ehe  than  the  tlear  deduction  of  their  own  reason :  and  whether 
they  will  not  do  their  duty,  when  it  shall  be  shown  to  them,  that 
their  duty  and  their  happiness  are  but  one  and  the  same  thing. _, 

The  proprieties  and  fitnesses  of  sentiment  and  action,  therefore, 
not  only  in  the  view  of  them  which  I  am  now  to  bring  before 
you,  but  in  every  view,  ask  not  your  favour  for  their. influence 
on  you ;  ask  not  for  our  authority,  nor  for  your  obedience ;  nor 
need  a  God  to  command,  nor  a  thunderbolt  to  enforce  them. 

The  modes  of  sentiment  which  txefit  and  right;  that  is,  the 
feelings  and  dispositions  which  we  ought  to  entertain  and  encoo^ 
rage  in  our  bosoms,  because  those  feelings  and  dispositions  vnll 
'  be,  and  are>  the  most  sweet,  delightful,  and  pleasurable  to  our- 
selves, and  for  no  other  reason  Vhatever ;  and  the  modes  ofcon* 
duet^  with  which  those  most  pleasurable  and  delightful  feelings 
will  necessarily  reciprocate,  as  the  one  leading  to  the  other,  and 
in  turn  producing  and  produced  by  the  other,  and  therefore  to  be 
observed  by  us,  because  they  serve  our  purpose^  and  for  no  other 
reason  whatever :  tifese  eternal  proprieties  and  fitnesses,  which 
alone  constitute  the  moral  duties  of  man,  are  emanations  of  that 
everlasting  law  of  righteousness ^  which  guides  the-  mind,  that 
guides  the  universe,  and  .are  no  further  fit  and  right,  than  as  the 
mind  itself  perceives  them  to  be  so.  To  inform  the  understand*- 
iDgs  of  men,  is  therefore  virtually  the  same  thing  as  to  rectify 
their  conduct.  For  the  conduct  never  can  be  obdurately  or  per^ 
ttnaciously  wrong,  but  as  the  understanding  is  wrong.  If  the  ^ 
and  right  of  sentiment  and  action,  towards  those  whom  we  call 
<ntr  relations  J  shall  appear  so  to  be,  from  the  enunciation  of  this 
demonstration  to  your  understandings ;  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
adopt  those  fit  semiments,  and  pursue  that  right  conduct :  because, 
yon  cai^'t  help  doing  so,  if  you  would.  So  sure  and  certain  is  the 
science  of  morality  I  Persuade  yourselves^  if  you  can,  that  ten 
times  ten  is  not  a  hundred ;  or  that  it  will  not  take  you  ninety- 
nine  and  one  more  to  make  up  that  suni ;  and  then,  and  not  till 
then,  will  you  be  able  to  persuade  yourselves  that  what  is  fit  and 
fight,  is  no^  fit  and  right :  or  having  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of 
what  is  so,4o  act  contrary  to  that  knowledge. 

All  relation,  or  affinity  of  man  to  man,  distinctive  from  that  of 
the  whole  species,  each  to  each;  is  either  natural,  oonvenftonaJ, 
or  mixed:  that  is,  partly  natural,  and  partly  conventional.    The 


Tfllation  of  parents  to  their  ehildren  ib  iYboll;y  nafaral.  The  itsls- 
tion  of  brothers  aod  sisters,  uncles  and  aunts,  nephews  and  nieces, 
and  all  remoter  affinities,  is  wholly  conventional.  The  relalion 
af  married  persons — the  most  sacred  of  all  sources  of  honiaB 
attachment-^that  from  which  "  relations  dear,  and  all  the  chamties 
of  father,  son,  and  brother,  first  were  known" — is  murtdr  bciof 
partly  natulral,  aod  parity  eonventionaK 

T'm  uhoUy  natural,  that  the  sexes  should  be  attached  to  each 
other.  The  economy  of  nature^in  th^  prodoetioii  of  neerlj  eqoal 
nninbers  of  each,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  more  than  the  eaiB 
ef  one  parent,  to  the  preservation  of  the  species,  peems  to  iDdicale 
the  necessary,  eternal,  and  indefeasible  sanctity  of  wedded  love. 

Whether  the  addition  of  tonveniional  sanctions,  intended,  as 
Ihey  have  been,  to  remedy  the  fluctuations  of  sentiment,  have  atd, 
im  the  very  attempt  to  impose  a  law  on  nature,  by  binding*  persom 
together,  whom  affection  and  sentiment  could  not  bind»  been 
productive  of  the  very  evils  th^  seemed  designed  to  prevent — 
have  degraded,  htimiliated,  and  injured  the  human  chvacter — it 
appertains  not  to  the  moral  science  to  determine. 

But  of  nil  apparent  unfitnesses  and  improprieties  in  movels,, 
imagination  could  not  conceive  one  more  monstrous  in  eharact^, 
and  more  mischievous  in  consequences,  than  the  existence  of  an 
inseparable  conven(flena(  connection  of  persons,  between  whom 
there  is  no  connection  of  sentiment  and  affection,  and  consequently 
no  natural  relation  at  all. 

The  morality  of  the  question,  determines  only,  that  where  the 
convention  exists,  its  terms  should  be  respected ;  as  the  terms  of 
ell  covenants  should  be  respected.  It  is  the  essential  fitness  and 
propriety  of  the  predicament,  that  what  was  promised  to  be 
done,  on  one  part,  and  reasonably  ejtpected  to  be  perfonned, 
en  the  others  sboulA  be  so  done,  and  performed,  at  promwed 
and  expected.  But  the  error  was,  in  prt'mo  iinrine,  in  the 
very  first  digit  ef  the  ealcalalioo^  and  must  therefore  neeessaifly 
tun  tkfoogh  the  whole  arithmetic,  and  can  never  alterwatds  bs 
set  right;  i(that  Was  premised,  which  the  promisor  ntust  have 
known  ooald  not  be  owed ;  and  th4t  expected^  whidi  the  pre- 
ekiiee  might  have  known,  eoald  not  be  paid.  That  if  this  eon- 
Tentjontil  intovferenee  with  the  sacred  relatico  of  wedded  Iove» 
extsti^d  ne  more,  the  relatioe  itself  would  exist  no  meve,  is^an 
efprahension  that  %lin  exist  only,  with  the  ignorance  that  dieems 
ef  mending  nature. 

A  study  of  Nature's  lews,  will  lead  the  oiiod  of  the  iateUigeot 
observer,  U^  the  discovery  of  her  eternal  aod  all-sofficieiit  provi- 
sion, in  the  very  vanity  of  a  man,  the  constitution  by  whieh  bets 
respectable  to  himi>elf,  and  bis  life  is  dear  to  him ;  thathe  sfaeoM 
find  in  Ufe  besides,  none  else  so  dear,  no  creature  else  so  predoas 
le  his  heart,  so  honourable  ifi  his  sight,  as  fab  secoiid  and  better  * 
self— tlie  partoer  of  his  life — more  naturally  worshipful,  and  more 
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t^  be  9dored«  than  God  himself;  as  being  viMly  and  seMtUj^f 
what  God  is  only  in  an  abstraction  of  the  thoag^dt — the  source  o| 
his  life  and  the  guarantee  of  his  immortality — the  proj^imate  cre- 
ator of  himself,  and  the  continuator  of  his  existence  in  his  species^ 

The  tide  of  impetuous  passion  may  ebb  and  flow  ;  the  insane 
attachment  of  two  fools,  smitten  with  youth's  naturaii  beauty^  (as 
nobody  is  too  wise  to  be,)  as  they  began  without  a  reason,  may 
lyithout  reaaoQ  end.  The  wisdom  of  interfering  legislation  may . 
bind  the  bear  and  tygress,  in  the  everlasting  campaign  of  connu- . 
bial  hostilities.  But  legislation  cannot  increase,  nor  lessen;  nor 
3foutb  and  folly  create,  or  destroy,  the  natural,  primordial,  best, 
and  dearest  of  all  relationship,  and  source  of  all  other  relationsr- 
tfae  hymeneal  tie:  in  which,  those  wha have  been  once  so.  natu-. 
i^tUy  and  rationally  affianced,  are  by  an  ineffable  charm,  affianced 
fbr  ever:  and  once  having  been  lovers,  can  never  cease  to  be  so. 

From  this,  whieli  we  define  as  the  proper  eannubialsentimfni,. 
will  arise  the  proprieties  and  fitnesses  of  connubial  eoiuluet  / 
which  the  sentiment  itself  were  best  left  to  suggest. 
^  I  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  relative  duties,  or  proprier 
ties  of  sentiment  and  action,  in  that  relation,  which  is  u;Aoi/y  natu* 
ral— that  of  parents  and  children. 

That  parents  should  love  their  children,  would  seem  at  the 
first  glimpse,  as  essential  and  necessary  a  provision  of  nature 
itseliK^  without  leaving  room  to  the  intention  of  a  virtue,  as  that 
the  species  itself  should  come  into  existence,  without  such  inten- 
tion. But,  alas !  one  urjnore^  willing  to  Aope,  than  able  iojind, 
that  such  a  love  really  exists. 

The  female  kangaroo,  that  shelters  her  ailirighted  progeny  in 
her  own  bowels-^the  pelican,  that  wounds  h&r  soft  bosom  to 
supply  her  young— the  myriads  of  all  creatures  else^  round  wfaosa 
parental  bosoms  Nature  hath  entwmed  her  silken  chord,  to  tie 
them  to  their  olfi^ng's  claims  upon  them,  in  bonds  mote  fast 
than  fhte^i— more  sure  than  death — more  strong  than  strength 
itself:  are  so  many  testimonies,,  against  the  little  advantage  the 
human  animal  possesses,  in  his  faculty  of  reason,  for  supplying  the 
place  of  the  dictates  of  instinct 

Even  our  English  language,  originating  as  it  did  coevally  with 
the  &tal  march  of  the  most  cruel  and  unnatural  superstition  that 
ever  was  in  all  the  world,  for  surely  none  but  that  ever  professedly 
lumed  to  ^'  set  the  father  against  the  son,  the  mother  against  th^ 
daughter,  and  the  mother-in-law  against  the  daughter-in-law'^). 
This,  oor  revelcUionized  language,  that  hath  terms  enough  in  it 
to  express  the  sentiment  of  all  other  kinds  of  love,  has  no  term, 
oor  has  found  eren  a  name,  for  that  sort  of  love,  the  strongest, 
purest,  holiest  of  all,  which  the  Greeks  have  denominated  ZTOTTUi 
as.  peculiarly  expressive  of  the  feelings  of  parents  towards  their 

*  See  thst  homble  text,  In  Luke  xiv.  86:  «b<1  see  its  horrible  o^Qse- 
qaenees  wherever  Christieo  mothers  have  Infidel  sons* 


ohiidren-^a  feeling',  as  pure  from  passioD,  as  tbm  chrystal-  Afofi 
that  h«ngs  on  Dian's  temple,  ^ret  as  warm  as  the  sun's  ibj  that 
shines  on  it. 

•  In  this  affection,  all  other  affections  of  natural  relationship/ 
take  their  origin.  It  is  naturally  returned  by  children  towards 
tkeir.parents  ^  but  not  in-equal  degree;  nor  intended  by  Nature  so 
to.  be.  None  oug^ht  to  love,  none  can  love,  so  intensely  as  » 
mother.  Among  the  brute  creation,  with  whom  every  thiag'  iv 
exactly  what  it  should  be,  it  is  at  the  best,  equivocal^,  whether  the 
youn^  ones  return  any  love  at  all  to  their  parents.  The  love  an 
one  0%de  being  quite  sufficient  to  secure  the  ends  that  Nature  aims 
irt ;  that  is,  t^  continuance  of  the  species,  and  consequent  seen— 
rtty,  for  the  preservation  of  those  of  the  species  who  can't  preserve 
themselves.  The  mother  loves  her  child,  or  should  do  so,  by  a 
primary  emotion  of  nature,  which  is  not  relative  to,  or  subonii^-* 
nate  to  the  condition  of  her  being  equally  bel<fved.in  return; 
however  fit  and  to  be  desired  it  be/  that  she  should  be  beloved  irf 
return.  The  parent  knows  its  offspring ;  and  in  that  knowledge, 
knows  its  duty  too.  The  offspring  has  no  knowledge  of  its  pareat, 
but  such  as  it  derives  from  its  experience  of  the  parent's  kindness 
and  attention.  And  one  single  inch  beyond  the  measure  of  that 
experience,  that  relation  does  not  exist  at  all. 

Perhaps  in  the  whole  round  of  this  demonstrative  science  of 
AioraHty,  there  is  no  theorem  more  dear,  (and  certainly,  i»  iU 
effect  on  human  character  and  happiness,  there  is  none  more  pal*" 
pably  consequential,)  than  this. /Acorem  is — *'  That,  for  tlie  mere 
circumstances  of  paternity,  and  for  such  a  degree  of  proteclioD 
only,  as  the  parent's  regard  for  his  own  character  with  other  per- 
sons made  it  incumbent  on  him  to  show  to  his  offspring,  his  off^ 
spring  owe»  bim,  in  the  poMttive  scale,  just  nothing  at  all :  but 
in  the  negative  scale^  a  little  bit  of  revenge  and  fair  retaliatmi 
upon  him,  for  having  stolen  a  reputation  from  tbepublfe,  at  hi» 
child's  expense,  of  being  abetter  man  than  he  was ;  and  havings 
stood  in  the  place -of  one  who  ought  to  have  been  always  kind 
and  iiffe^tiornate  to  him."       . 

In  morals,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  physics,*  there  is  nothing  like 
It^yii^g.the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree;  and  applyii^  the  remedy 
at  ^he  seat  and  cause  of  the  disease. 

.  The  parent,  who  shall  calculate  that  hispalemity  hath  invested 
him  with  an  autocratofical  authority}  that  his  children  arelusj 
as  subjects  of  his  tyranny ;  and  that  'tis  enough  for  him  to  caress 
and  spoil  them  ;  to  love  them  only  as  the  agents  of  bis  WfU^  the 
instruments  of  his  power,  the  trophies  of  his  vanity,  or  the  pas- 
time of  his  idleness.;  would  be  as  demonstmbly  wcong  in  his  cal- 
culation, as  if  he  had  counted  his  tens  for  scores,  or  dosens^for 
fifteens,  m  his  arithmetic.  .   . 

Twill  then  be  time  eiiougii,  and  not  till  Uiea,  to  tax  biima* 
uiiy  with  a  capacity  of  ingratitude,  4nd  to  complain  of  the  dis« 
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obedience  of  chHdren,  and  their  little  affection  and  cafe  of  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  when  the  world  shall  have  seen  (what  the 
world  has  yet  nevet  seen,)  a  single  instance  of  a  father  or  fnother, 
who  had  never  forfeited  their  claim  on  the  affection  of  their  child^ 
who  found  that  affection  wanting. 

The  rectification  of  the  generally  prevailing,  but  most  erro- 
neous notions,  which  mankind  have  been  led  to  entertain,  with 
respect  to  these  duties,  (and*  in  no  respect  are  the  prevailing 
notions  more  erroneous,)  is  of  the  best  promise  for  the  utility  of 
this  our  exclusive  study  of  morals.  With  this  view,  in  the  pro- 
posed catechism  of  moral  instruction,  (to  be  taught  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Sunday-school,  which,  as  soon  as  shall  be  convenient, 
is  to  form  a  part  of  the  general  economy  of  this  our  Society  of 
Universal  Benevolence,)  it  is  propounded,  that  the  pupil  shall 
here  be  taught,  with  a  view  to  carry  home  to  those  who  are  as 
interestedas  himself  in  the  instruction,  those  infinitely  consequen- 
tial solutions  of  the  moral  questions — 

First :  "  How  do  you  know  your  parents  ?*'-*-Of  which  the 
solation  is-^"  By  the  love  they  show  to  me ;  which  love  is 
demonstrated  to  me  in  my  experience  of  their  continual  care,  and 
particular  providence  oVer  me." 

Of  the  question,  "  Were  those  you  call  your  parents,  not  thus 
loptngy  careful,  and  providefit  over  yon^  would  you  still  const' 
dtr  them  as  your  parents}" — The  solution  is,"  NQ(!  I  would  not. 
Because,  it  is  a  parent*s  tenderness  alone,  which  is  the  foundatiori 
of  a  parentis  honour;  and  when  that  fails,  all  obligations  end.*" 

Of  the  question,  **  Are  you  not  obliged  to  them  for  having 
brought  you  into  existence  V'—The  solution  is^  ''NO!  Because 
they  had  no  intention  of  favour  to  me  therein.** 

"  Then  ate  yo/u  not  Miged  to  them  for  their  tare  over  yoti 
during  all  the  longtime  of  your  helpless  infancy  I'^-^The  solu- 
tion again  is,  **NO!  Because,  nothing  can  be  obliged  but  that 
which  is  sensible ;  nor  beyond  the  measure  in  which  it  is  capable 
of  being  so.  My  parents  (continues  the  respondent)  are  obliged 
to  do  all  that  lies  in  their  power,  to  promote  my  health  and  hap- 
piness; to  make  me  a  partaker  of  all  pleasures,  advantages,  and 
honours,  whichihey  themselves  enjoy;  to  preserve  me  from  vice 
and  superstition ;  to  prevent  my  mind  from  being  weakened  by 
the  imposition  of  religion ;  and  to  cause  it  to  be  strengthened  by 
exercises  of  8cience>  by  the  cultivation  of  sound  learning,  and  the 
acquisition  of  useful  arts." 

And  these  duties  having  been  first  faithfuHy  and  entirely  per* 
formed)  or  being  in  the  proceeding  course  of  their  faithful  and 
entire  performance,  the  reasoning  youth,  whose  cultivated  under- 
standing; has  perceived  the  demonstration  of  the  theorem,  that  ail 
his  obligations  to  his  parents  arise,  and  exist,  only  in  consequence, 
and  in  relation  to,  the  grand  and  indefeasible  condition  of  the 
prior  fulfilment  of  theirs;  wiH/eeJ,  will  acknowledge,  and  (what 
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is  inflaiCely  better,)  will>  by  an  inevitable  conearrenoe  of  Us 
undecstaoding  and  of  his  incUnatioD,  perform^  and  never  iail  of 
performing  the  cons^iuential  duties  which  he  owes  to  his 
parents. 

''To  love,  honour,  and  succour,  his  father  and  mother;  to 
promote  tlyeir  interests  beyond  that  of  all  other  persons,  and  to 
respect  their  authority  above  all  other  authority  j  to  submit  his 
will  to  theirs,  in  all  things  in  which  they  have  the  advantage  of 
experience  and  knowledge,  to  obey  all  their  rea^vnaUe  com- 
mandSy  and  submit  himself  to  all  just  and  necessary  discipline ;  to 
forgive  and  conceal  their  faults  from  all  other  persons  ;  and  to  do 
unto  them  in  all  things,  as  he  would  that  hia  children,  hereafter, 
should  do  unto  himself.'' 

Is  it  desirable  that  all  this  should  be  so }  and  not  only  desi- 
rable, but  demonstrably  certain,  that  it  will  be  so  ?  Can  tbe  reci- 
procation of  love  and  duty  between  pments  and  children,  that 
source  of  all  life's  happiness,  and  of  all  society's  virtue,  be  regu- 
lated with  the  mathematical  accuracy  of  the  oseillatioDs  of  the 
pendulum ;  that  so  surely  as  the  sentiment  is  l/ts#,  the  aetira  shall 
be  that — as  the  love  is  Aere,  the  duty  shall  be  there  ^  It  can — 
nor  wants  a  God  to  do  it.  It  wants*only—  (what  this  great  metro* 
polls  wants,  at  this  moment,  and  what  all  bad  men  in  it  are  more 
afraid  of  its  finding,  than  either  of  the  devil,  or  the  god  of  their 
Idolatry.)  It  wants  only  the  publicly  supported  me  ns  of  fair, 
legitinwte,  and  honorable  moral  inetruction. 

Moral  instruction  should  be  segregated  and  delivered  front  its 
ipsulting  subserviency  to  fables  and  fictions,  as  false  as  dicer'k 
oaths  ;  in  respect  of  which  insane  trash,  the  certainties  of  what 
men  ought  to  do,  have  been  represented  as  decoctions  of  tbe 
nncertainties  which  they  ought  to  believe.  In  the  place  of  the 
clear  ray  of  reason  to  guide  men  in  the  path  of  life,  they  have 
been  haflRMi  off  with  the  morals  of  a  Jaek'0*4anthom  in  the 
clouds. 

Forelock  ye,  Sirs !  It  hath  not  been  enough,  that  in  all  other 
plaoes  ostttisibly  pretending  their  dedication  to  the  great  end  of 
promoting  the  moral  improvement  of  mankind,  the  maehineiy  of 
superstition,  and  the  apparatus  of  dramatical  representation ; 
should  seem  to  have  been  enlisted  to  supply  their  unnecessary  and 
supervacaneous  assistance^  to  the  cause  of  moral  virtue,  but  they 
have  actually  levelled  all  the  thunders  of  their  war  ogotnsl  that 
cause.  ^  Both  the  pulpit  and  the  stage-  have  competed  with  each 
other,  in  the  common  villainy  of  their  endeavour  to  unteach  every 
thing  which  reason  and  nature  would  have  taught,  to  eonsecmte 
unnatural  and  preposterous  sentiments,  and  to  dignify  mischievous, 
wicked^  and  cruel  examples. 

Would  you  contemplate  the  effect  on  the  human  character  of 
the  popular  divinity  of  our  day — even  of  the  best  they  ever 
preached,  or  ever  knew  }iow  to  preach— <»r  of  all   their  other 
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adopted  meanft  oC  moral  iDstrucUon,in  this  our  gospel-suffocated » 
bible-fliiper«satorated  metropolis — 

•*  Ah  I  torn  your  eyes  •• 

where— (the  great  scacdal  of  pur  maohood^s  gallantry !) — whom 
the  poor,  houseless,  shiveriog  female,  lies.  She  had  once  a  father. 
She  roost  have  had  a  mother.  She  should  have  had  a  home. 
But  that  father  aod  mother,  perchaoce,are  Chri$t%ans:  and  if  so— i 
for  the  possible  frailty  of  their  child— she  is  forgotten  to  be  their 
ebfld.  So,  farewell  home  !  and  farewell  peace  and  hope  forever  I 

Were  this  an  uncommon,  or  merely  occasional  tragedy  of  life ; 
were  it  less  common  than  the  streets  we  walk  in  ;  1  had  spared 
your  feelings,  as  well  as  my  own^  tbe  pain  of  such  an  allufiion ; 
and  should  have  patiently  endured  the  popular  conceit,  that 
morality  and  women  must  (1  suppose)  be  very  much  obliged  to 
religion.  But  when  in  morality's  despite,  all  the  religion  thai  is 
in  the  world^  is  found  thus  visibly  and  apparently  co-existing  with 
a  state  of  things,  than  which  the  eternal  damnatioiji  of  the  whole 
universe  would  have  been  better,  'tis  time  to  eall  in  the  decision 
of  great  Nature's  voice«  and  ask — whether  in  all  the  fitnesses  and 
proprieties  of  her  ordination,  ft  were  ever  fit  and  proper  that  a 
parent  should  conceive  the  idea,  (or  any  cause  whatever, or  for  all 
causes  put  together,  of  not  forgiving  his  child ;  of  considering 
his  child,  for  one  moment,  ander  any  circumstances  of  disgrace  or 
mL^ortune  whatever,  less  precious  to  him  than  his  child :  that 
shpiild  be  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  in  honour  or  dishonour,  dear 
to  his  heart)  and  welcome  to  his  bosom  ? 

He  should  not  forgive,  indeed,  nor  conceive  the  idea  of  for- 
giveness ;  because,  the  notion  of  superiority,  and  distinctness  of 
interests  from  those  of  the  offender,  which  constitute  the  possi- 
JtMlity  of  fcrgiving,  or  not  forgiving,  is  incompatible  with  the  idenT 
tity  of  parentage  which  makes  the  child,  of  every  parent  who  is 
worthy  of  a  parenl'a  name,  the  soul  of  his  soul,  the  life  of  his  life 
itself. 

Nor  would  it  have  been  otherwise  with  humanity,  nor  would 
the  human  animal  have  been  found  to  be  the  only,  creature  that 
could  be  unnatural,  or  could  by  any  possibility  become  insensible 
to  the  claims  of  its  offspring,  had  not  principles  at  war  with  every 
thing  that  is  natural  and  humane,  «tif>ertn<<ucec(  that  insensibility, 
and  clashed  upon,  and  broken  down,  the  faculty  of  perceiving  the 
eternal  proprieties  and  fitnesses  of  sentiment  and  action,  which 
vrfaeo  perceived,  never  failed,  nor  can  fail',,  to  influence  his  cha- 
racter ;  and  in  the  stead  thereof,  had  consecrated  to  hia  imagi-* 
nation  as  fit  and  proper,  what  his  judgment  must  have  pro- 
nounced unfit  and  improper ;  and  made  his  failh  respect  what 
his  nature  would  abhor. 

When  the  Pagan  mythology  had  devised  the  apologue,  that 
their  god,  Satumus,  had  eaten  bis  own  children ;  though  it  was 
understood  to  be  only  a  symbol  of  the  absorption  of  infinite  dura- 
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lion,  in  the  distiDctness  of  an  eternity  a  parte  post;  yet,  beeanM' 
of  the  influence  on  public  morals  of  snch  an  hierog-lypbical  senti- 
ment, Satnmns  was  no  longer  deemed  a  proper  object  of  public 
worship,  and  the  good-natured  and  hospitable  JupiTEa  succeeded 
hrm  in  the  honours  and  dignities  of  the  eternal  power  and  god* 
head.  It  remained  for  fathers  and  mothers  who  are  capable  of 
the  sentiment  of  eternal  hostilities  and  everlasting  resentments 
against  their  children,  to  find  the  apology  of  their  conduct,  in 
their  worship  of  a  demon  who  set  them  the  example  of  it^-a  God 
who,  having  but  one  Son,  was  believed  to  have  used  him  so  vih- 
Iainously,as  would  have  made  Jupiter  himself,  cry  *^  shame  on  him." 
When  all  the  subsequent  miseries  of  life,  and  all  the  crimes  and 
cruelties  that  disgrace  the  human  character,  are  so  clearly  and 
distinctly  to  be  traced  to  this  sufficient  cause  and  e%'erlasting 
source  of  them,  how  incumbent  is  it  on  the  moral  demonstrator, 
to  call  the  attention  of  all  who  wish  to  be  good  and  moral  men, 
to  the  palpable  means  of  removing  that  cause,  and  preventing 
those  miseries.    Tis  but  to  do,  what  never  yet  has  been  done, 

1I78TIOE  TO  CHILDREN  ! 

The  tragic  muse  hath  often  engaged  our  sympathies  for  bearded 
manhood's  wrongs,  and  the  big  tear  has  fallen  ^t  tales  of  woe 
endured  by  those  who  could  endure  it ;  but  no  tear  has  fallen,  no 
sympathy  has  risen  in  mer/s  hard  hearts,  for  the  wrongs  of  ehil- 
oren— the  deep  tragedies  of  the  nursery  and  the  school-room — 
of  children,  by  their  own  natural  protectors,  choused  and  chuffed, 
cheated,  insulted,  trampled  on ;  their  tender  heart  ""Strings  wrung 
with  premature  sensations  of  disgrace  and  anguish,  and  their 
nnripened  flesh  violated  with  cuffs  and  blows,  which  **  Mercy, 
with  a  bleeding  heart,  weeps  when  she  sees  inflicted  on  a  brute !" 
Eternal  Ood  !  a  parent  strike  his  child !  He  hath  no  right  to 
do  it.  It  is  an  impropriety  against  the  law  of  nature,  a  forfeiture 
of  the  honour  of  generation,  and  sinks  the  parent's  in  the  coward's 
character.  'Tis  violent  to  strike  a  man^— to  strike  an  enemy: 
suppose  but  one  who  striketh  children — his  own  children,  and  the 
maternal  vulture  on  her  clifted  nest — ^the  mother  tygress  midst 
her  rabid  cube — may  shame  the  reasoning  monster  of  huma- 
nity. Add  but  to  this  reckoning  the  deceits  and  impositrans 
practised  upon  the  minds  of /children,  and  allowed  so  to  be  by  the 
present  economy  of  education,  and  you  need  look  no  further,  and 
no  longer  reproach  the  imagined  depravity  of  nature,  for  all  the 
crimes  and  villainies  that  stain  the  human  character,  and  the 
human  character  only.  Perjldissimus  boasted,  that  though  he 
did  not  believe  in  the  established  religion  of  his  country  himself, 
he  yet  brought  up  his  children  to  the  profession  of  it.  And  like 
''  the  LfOndoB  citizen  of  sober  fame/'  himself 

«•  Never  at  church— *twas  such  a  bwy  life  : 
Ha  daly  sent  his  family  and  wife.** 

Should  that  wife,  thereafter,  dishonour  her  marriage-bond ;  should 
those  children  thereafter  stab  their  father  as  he  slept,  in  the 
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award  of  the  dread  law  of  ererlMltng  righteauaness,  he  would 
have  been  bat  jostly  served :  their  crime  would  ^lot  have  equalled 
his.  l¥eigh  but  this  case  in  your  mind's  remembrance,  and  1  have 
pot  it  strongly^  and  put  it  last,  that  ye  may  remember  it ;  and  ye 
shall  perceive,  that  to  have  g^ven  existencoj  and  been  the  meana 
of  susteutation  to  others,  is  one  thine — to  have  discharged  tha 
duties  of  father  and  mother  is  anoUier.  Ye  will  have  learned 
that  children  are  not  to  be  etruck ;  that  they  are  not  to  exist  under 
an  apprehended  liability  to  be  struck.  But  above  all,  they  should 
never,  never  be  deceived !  Then  will  they  never,  in  their  turn, 
become  deceitful ;  but  gentleness,  honour,  honesty,  and  truth,  will 
become,  what  Nature  certainly  meant  them  to  be,  the  .charac- 
teristic attributes  of  man.  ' 

DsfcSNDA  EST  Carthago. 


To  Mr.  Carlile. 


Manchester,  May  16, 1829. 

Dear  Sir — I  send  you  £2. 2«.  my  annual  subscription  to  the 
Infidel  rent,  bein^  for  the  year  1820.  Your  friends  here  are 
highly  satisfied  with  your  having  no  committeeship,  nor  any  other 
kind  of  ships,  but  your  own  ships. '  Money  is  not  so  bulky  an  ar- 
ticle that  it  should  require  a  warehouse  t^  store  it  in — it  is  too 
much  like  bird*lime,  that  sticks  to  every  thing  it  comes  near. 
We  are  also  delighted  with  the  ''  Nair  system  \"  it  takes  away 
the  evils  of  matrimony  and  leaves  all  the  good. 

I  have  lent  my  '*  Every  Woman's  Book''  to  five  gentlemen^ 
three  of  whom  have  since  married^  seeing  a  remedy  ^provided 
against  those  expences  their  circumstances  could  not  afford,  I 
solicited  a  subscription  from  them  on  your  behalf;  they  said 
they  could  not  give  to  an  unbeliever,  as  they  were  believers  in 
the  Bible ;  they  acknowledged  your  benevolence  in  publishing 
so  excellent  an  antidote  to  prostitution>  and  said  what  a  pity  it 
was  jou  was  not  a  Christian. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  truly, 

S.  OLLERBNaHAW* 


THE  BEAUTIES 
or   SHAPTSBURY'S   "  CHARACTERISTICS.*' 

XEXTRACTSO  BT  H.  D.  R.) 

Caniinuedfrom  p.  666. 

I  6an  hardly  forbear  fancying  that,  if  we  bad  but  an  inauisition 
or  some  formal  court  of  judicature,  with  grave  officers  and  judges 
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erected  to  reelniia  poetical  litenee,  and  ia  general  to  rafi|»Bece 
that  f^Dcy  and  bumoar  of  varsiflcatioD ;  bot  ia  iiarticolar  ttet 
aoet  extravagant  paeuon  of  love,  as  it  it  set  oat  by  poets»  in  iu 
heathenisb  dress  of  Venot'  and  Oupide;  if  tbe  poets,  as  ringleaders 
and  teaehcrs  of  this  heresy,  wore  under  grieffioos  penaiUes,  forhid 
lo  enchant  the  people  with  their  rhymes ;  and  if  the  people,  on 
the  other  side,  were,  under  proportionable  poDaldes,  forbid  to 
hearken  to  any  anch  charm,  or  lend  their  attention  to  any  love* 
tale,  so  mocb  as  in  a  play,  a  novel,  or  a  ballad;  we  might peclsapa 
see  a  new  Arcadia  arisiag  out  of  this  foolish  perseoatioo :  old 
people  and  yoong  woald  be  seized  with  a  versifying  spirit ;  we 
shoold  have.fleld-cooventieles  of  lovers  and  poeta:  foreata  woald 
be  filled  with  romantic  shepherds  and  shepheidessea  ;  and  rocks 
resound  with  echoes,  and  hymns,  and  praises  oJQTered  to  thepowers 
of  love.  We  might  indeed  have  a  fair  chance,  by  this  manage- 
ment, to  bring  back  the  whole  train  of  heathen  gods,  and  set  our 
cold  northern  island  burning  with  as  iBany  altars  to  Venna  and 
Apollo,  as  formerly  either  Cyprus,  Delos,  or  any  of  those  warmer 
Grecian  climates. 

It  is  well  we  have  tbe  authority  of  a  sacred  author  in  oar  reli- 
gion, to  assure  us,  that  the  spirit  of  love  and  hwnamUy  h  above 
that  of  martyrt.  Otherwise,  one  might  be  a  little  seandalfased, 
^haps,  at  the  history  of  many  of  our  primitive  eonfeasora  and 
martyrs,  even  according  to  our  own  accounts.  There  ia  hardly 
Jiow  in  the  world  so  g^od  a  Christian  (if  this  be  indeed  tho  mark 
of  a  good  one)  who,  supposing  he  lived  at  Constantinople,  or 
elsewhere,  ander  the  protection  of  the  Tnrka,  would  think  it 
fitting  or  decent  to  give  any  disturbance  to  their  mosque  wior* 
ship.  And  as  good  Protestants,  my  lord,  as  we  both  are,  we 
should  scarce  tMnk  him  better  than  a  rank  enthuMast,  who,  oat 
of  hatred  to  the  Romish  idolatry,  should,  daring  high  maws 
(where  mass  perhaps  was  by  law  establiahed)  interrupt  the 
priest  with  clamours,  or  fall  foul  on  his  images  and  toIicsw 

Thef^a  are  some,  it  seems,  ot  oui^  good  brethren  the  Prendi 
Protest«its,  lately  come  among  us,  who  are  mightily  takes  wth 
this  primitive  way.  They  have  set  a^foot  the  spirit  of  marty^' 
dom  to  a  wonder  in  their  own  country ;  and  they  long  to  be  try- 
ing it  here,  if  we  will  give  them  leave«  and  aflbrd  them  an  oppor- 
tunity ;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  will  only  do  them  the  favour  to 
bandy  or  imprison  them  ,  if  we  will  only  be  so  obli^ng  as  to 
break  their  bones  for  them,  after  their  oountry's  faahion ;  blow 
op  their  zeal,  Md  stir  afr^ih  the  coaU  of  persecution.  But 
hitherto  no  «uch  favour  can  they  obtain  of  us.  80  hard-hearted 
are  we,  that,  notwithstanding  their  own  mob  are  willing  to  be- 
stow kind  blows  upon  them,  and  feirly  stone  them  now  and  then 
in  the  open  street ;  though  the  priests  of  their  own  nation  would 
||[ladly  give  them  their  desired  correction,  and  are  anxious  to 
hght  probationary  fires  for  them ;  we  Sngtishmen,  who  are 
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nftsten  in  our  own  country,  will  not  Buffer  theee  enthuMsta  to 
be  thus  used. 

But  how  barbarous  stilly  and  more  tban  heetbenisbly  ciueUam 
we  tolerating  Englishmen!  for^  not  contented  to  deny  these 
prophesying;'  enthusiasts  the  honour  of  a  persecution,  we  havede* 
Hvered  them  over  to  the  crnelest  contempt  in  the  world*  1  am 
totd  for  certain,  that  they  are  at  this  very  time  the  subject  of  a 
choice  droll  or  puppet-show  at  Bartholomew  fair.  There,  deabi* 
lesSf  their  strange  voices  and  involuntary  agitations  are  admirably 
well  acted,  by  the  motion  of  wires  and  the  inspiration  of  pipes. 
VoT  the  bodies  of  the  prophets,  in  their  state  of  prophesying,  be-» 
iBg  not  in  their  own  power,  but  (as  they  say  themselves)  meie 
passive  organs,  actuated  by  an  exterior  force,  having  nothinff  nai* 
toral,  or  resembling  real  life,  in  any  of  their  sounds  or  motions: 
80  that  how  awkwardly  soever  a  puppet-show  may  imitate  other 
actions,  it  must  needs  represent  this  passion  to  the  life.  And 
whilst  Bartholomew  fair  is  in  possession  of  this  privilege,  1  dare 
stand  security  to  our  national  church,  that  no  sect  of  enthusiasts, 
no  new  venders  of  prophesies  or  miracles,  shitll  ever  get  the 
start,  or  put  her  to  the  trouble  of  trying  her  strength  with  them, 
in  any  case. 

•  Hi^y  it  was  for  us,  that  when  Popery  had  got  possession 
Smithfield  was  used  in  a  more  tragical  way.  Many  of  our  ifsft 
reformers  ii  was  feared  were  little  better  than  enthusiasts;  and 
God  knows  whether  a  warmth  of  this  kind  did  not  considerably 
help  us  in  throwing  off  that  spiritual  tyranny.  8e  that  had  not 
the  priests,  as  is  usual,  preferred  the  love  of  blood  to  all  other 
passioito,  they  might  in  a  merrier  way,  perhaps,  have  evaded  tka 
greatest  force  of  our  reforming  spirit,  i  never  heard  that  the 
ancient  heathens  were  so  well  advised  in  their  ill  purpose  of  sop- 
ppessing  the  Christian  religion  in  its  first  rise,  as  to  make  nse  at 
any  time  of  this  Bartholomew  Isir  method. 

The  Jews  were  naturally  a  very  morose  people,  and  would 
endure  little  raillery  in  any  thing,  much  less  in  what  belonged  to 
tey  religious  doctrines  or  opinions.  Religion  was  looked  upon 
with  a  sullen  eye ;  and  hanging  was  the  only  remedy  they  could 
prescribe  for  any  thing  that  looked  like  setting  up  a  new  revela- 
tion. The  sovereign  argument  was  crudfy,  eritify.  But  with 
all  their  malice  and  inveteracy  to  our  Saviour,,  and  to  tna  apoa- 
ties  after  him,  had  they  but  taken  the  fiucy  to  act  such  puppet*^ 
shows  in  his  contempt,  as  at  this  hour  the  Papists  are  acting  iis 
his  honour,  I  am  apt  to  think  tbey  might  possibly  have  done  our 
religion  more  harm,  than  by  all  their  other  means  of  severity. 

But  though  the  Jews  were  never  pleased  to  try  their  wit  or 
malice  this  way  against  our  Saviour  or  his  apostles,  the  religious 
part  of  the  heathms  had  tried  it  long  heCore  against  the  best 
doctrines  and  best  ehan^cters  qi  men  th^  bad  ever  arisen  amongst 
them.    Nor  did  this  prove  in  the  end  any  injury,  but,  on  the  eon* 
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trary,  the  big  heat  advantage  to  those  very  characters  ahd  do»r 
trineSy  whichy  having  stood  the  proof,  were  thus  foond  solid  and 
JQSt  The  divinest  man  that  had  ever  appeared  in  the  heathen 
world,  was  in  the  height  of  witty  times,  and  by  the  wilttest  of  all 
poets  most  abominably  ridiculed  in  a  whole  comedy,  writtea  and 
acted  on  purpose.  But  so  far  was  this  from  sinking  his  repttta- 
tion,  or  suppressing  his  philosophy,  that  they  both  increased  tbo 
more  for  it,  and  he  apparently  gprew  te  be  more  the  envy  of  other 
teachers.  He  was  not  only  contented  to  be  ridiculed ;  but*  that 
be  might  help  the  poet  as  much  as  possible,  he  presented  himself 
openly  in  the  theatre ;  that  his  real  figure  (which  was  no  advan* 
tageoos  one)  might  be  compared  with  that  which  the  witty  poet 
had  brought  as  his  representative  on  the  stage.  Such  was  faia 
good  humour.  Nor  could  there  be  in  the  world  a  greater  testi* 
mony  of  the  invincible  goodness  of  the  m^n,  or  a  greater  demon- 
stration that  there  was  no  imposture  either  in  his  character  or 
opinions.  For  that  Imposture  should  dare  sustain  thd  encounter 
of  a  grave  enemy  is  no  wonder.  A  solemn  attack,  she  knows,  ia 
not  of  such  danger  to  her.  There  is  nothing  she  abhors  or  dreada 
like  pleasantness  and  good  humour. 

In  short,  my  lord,  the  melancholy  way  of  treating  rel^on  ia 
that  which,  according  to  my  apprehension,  renders  it  so  tragical, 
and  is  the  occasion  of  its  acting  in  reality  such  dismal  tragedies 
in  the  world.  And  my  notion  is,  that  provided  we  treat  religion 
« with  good  manners,  we  can  never  use  too  much  good  humour,  or 
examine  it  with  too  much  freedom  and  familiarity.  For,  if  it  be 
gentrine  and  sincere,  it  will  not  only  stand  the  proof,  but  thrive 
and  gain  advantage  from  hence :  if  it  be  spurious,  or  mij^ed  with 
any  imposture,  it  will  be  detected  and  eirposed. 

The  melancholy  way  in  which  we  have  been  taught  .religion 
makes  us  unapt  to  think  of  it  in  good  humour.  It  is  in  adversity 
chiefly,  or  in  ill  health,  under  aflQction  or  distorhanee  of  mind, 
or  discomposure  of  temper,  that  we  have  recourse  to  it.  Thongh 
in  reality  we  are  never  so  unfit  to  Jthink  of  it  as  at  such  a  tedious 
and  dark  hour.  We  can  never  be  fit  to  contemplate  any  thing 
above  us,  when  we  are  in  no  condition  to  look  into  'ourselves, 
and  calmly  examine  the  temper  of  our  own  minds  and  passions. 
For  then  it  is  we  see  wrath,  and  fury,  and  revenge,  and  terrors  in 
the  Deity ;  when  we  are  full  of  disturbances  and  fears  withiUj 
and  have,  by  suffering  and  anxiety,  lost  so  much  of  the  natural 
calm  and  easiness  of  our  mind. 

(To  be  eantinued.J 
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INFIDEL  MISSION.— SECOND  BULLETIN. 

Head-quarters,  NoUiDgbam, 
June  1, 1829L 
Finding  our  business  complete  at  Cambridge,  as  far  as  we  could 
be  active  without  opposition,  and  supposing,  that  our  absence 
might  restore  the  licence  to  the  lodging-house-keeper,  after  ad* 
dressing  the  following  letter  to  the  Vice-Chancel  lor,  we  left  the 
town  on  the  2$th  ult.  and  proceeded  to  Wisbeach  :— 

''  To  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Ainslie,  D.D.,  Vice-ChanceUor  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

*'  The  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  A.B.,  late  of  St.  John's  College, 
and  Mr.  Richard  Carlile,  of  Fleet-street,  London,  present  their 
compliments  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ainslie,  and  beg  to  inform  him,  that, 
having  affixed  their  challenge  to  discussion,  on  the  pretended 
evidences  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  accord- 
ing to  due  form,  upon  the  door  of  the  University  Library,  an 
English  version  of  which  they  have  caused  to  be  sent  to  himself, 
as  Vice-ChanceUor,  to  the  several  Heads  of  Houses,  to  the  Re- 
gius and  Norrisian  Professors  of  Divinity,  and  to  the  Christian 
Advocate,— they,  the  Infidel  Missionaries,  will  hold  themselves 
in  readiness,  upon  convenient  notice  sent  to  their  London  ad- 
dresses, to  return,  at  any  time,  to  make  good,  before  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  the  honourable  challenge  they  have  given, 
whenever  the  University  shall  feel  itself  ccMupetent  to  defend  the 
pretensions  of  Christianity,  on  those  grounds  of  free,  fair,  and 
liberal  discussion,  to  which  its  professors  have  been  thus  respeei^ 
ihlly  invited. 

"  The  Infidel  Missionaries,  disclaiming  all  solidtation  on  their 

Prlntec!  and  Pttbli»hed  by  R.  Caruls,  02.  FleKfi^re«t. 
No.  M.— Vol.  3.  2  z 
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own  account,  respectfally  suggest  to  the  Vice-ChaiiceH<ir»  and 
to  all  persons  to  whom  the  honour  of  the  University  sfaKitild  be 
matter  of  consideration,  the  expediency  of  revoking  a  measure 
that  will  so  ill  abide  public  animadversion,  as  that  of  taking 
away  the  licence  of  the  lodging*house-keeper,  who  had  let  Ips 
apartments  to  them,  as  entire  etrangers. 

"  Disclaiming,  also,  all  emotions  of  resentment  of  this  injustice. 
Of  of  the  affected  contempt  with  which  their  challenge  has  been 
evaded,  the  Infidel  Missionaries,  in  discharge  of  their  doty  to  the 
public,  in  the  event  of  a  continuing  refusal  of  their  challenge, 
intend  to  apply  to  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  by  petition,  for 
a  sequestnition  of  the  property  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Hulse's  vrill, 
for  the  remuneration  of  the  Christian  Advocate,  whose  office  and 
duty,  in  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  that  will,  should  be-^'  to 
answer  the  new  and  jxtpular  arguments,  or  rather  cavils  and 
oljeetionSy  against  the  Christian*  or  revealed  religion^  iut 
thiefly  AtccA  as  are  most  modem.  Sueh^  his  written  answers, 
to  be  in  Englishy  and  only  against  notorious  Infidels^  whether 
Atheists  or  Deists,  except,"  (as  hereafter  excepted,)  on  the 
ground  of  the  conditions  of  that  will  not  having  been  fulfilled. 

^'  They  also  intend,  in  prosecution  of  their  just  and*  philan- 
thropic purpose,  to  seek  redress,  by  petition  to  Parliament,  of  the 
flagrant  wrong  done,  in  the  perversion  of  the  funds  of  the  Uni- 
versity so  egregiottsly  from  the  enda  and  designs  of  its  institution, 
as  that,  in  these  days  of  general  scepticism  and  widely  extended 
disbelief  in  Christianity,  there  should  be  found  no  Ph>fes8ors  of 
the  University  able  or  willing  to  undertake  its  defence,  or  to  meet 
'  the  most  formidable  and  overt  attack  ever  made  upon  it,  with  any 
better  resistance  than  the  convenient  affectation  of  contempt  for 
learning  which  they  cannot  surpass,  and  argumentation  which 
they  cannot  equal :  thus  branding  the  religion  which  they  profess 
with  the  apparent  ignominy  of"  shrinking  from  a  challenge  to 
free  discussion,  and  the  recreancy  of  appearing  incompetent  to 
conflict  with  the  opposition  which  they  affect  to  despise. 

"  7,  Crescent,  Cambridge,  May  26,  1820. 
«  To  the  Vice-Chancellor." 

'  The  chief  thing  that  is  called  learning  in  Cambridge  consists 
of  the  proposing  and  solving  of  mathematical  riddles.  In  point 
bf  utility,  it  deserves  not  to  be  called  any  thing  more  than  a 
school  for  conundrums.  We  could  perceive  nothing  taught  there 
that  was  really  knowledge.  A  young  man  may  learn  all  the  ma- 
thematics, all  the  divinity,  and  all  the  languages  taught  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  still  know  nothing,  still  be  as  ignorant  as  the  unedu- 
cated plonghman,  and  all  the  less  shrewd,  sagacious,  and  discerning, 
as  to  men,  manners,  and  things,  in  having  the  head  filled  with  such 
learned  Himber.  The  University  of  Cambridge  is  a  school  of 
ignorance,  an  impediment  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  is 
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ft  cheek  ou  the  expansion  of  the  human  mind,  whieh,  without 
pervemon,  ia  naturally  in  a  progresaingp  state.  A  few  clever 
young  men  break  through  the  shackles  there  prepared  for  them 
and  become  infidels;  but  these  have  a  most  painful  conflict  to 
jndure,  in  havipg  taken  up  knowledge  for  themselves,  which  the 
managers  of  the  University  do  not  allow  to  be  acquired.  We  as* 
oertained,  that  there  were  about  fifty  of  the  young  collegians, 
who  were  somewhat  bold  in  nvowing  Infidelity  among  each 
other ;  but  the  principle  of  the  University  calls  for  hypocrisy,  and 
suppresses  open  and  honestly  avowed  Infidelity ;  and  this  is  a 
state  of  things  in  which  the  better  part  of  the  hnman  character 
sustains  persecution.  We  have  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  our 
missionary  visit  to  Cambridge,  as  it  will  make  a  tale  to  be  last* 
Jngly  told.  Though  we  hi^  no  clamorous  proceedings,  we  have 
agitated  a  subject  that  can  never  there  subside  into  its  former 
condition.  The  stagnant  pool  of  fraud  and  hypocrisy  is 
stifredQpy  and  the  ingredients  infused  that  must  produce  a  fermen- 
tation and  purification.  So>  Cambridge,  we  mark  thee  as  our 
own. 

We  can  say  but  little  of  Wisbeach.  Perceiving  nb  chance  of 
speedily  getting  a  proper  place  wherein  to  address  the  inhabitants, 
hearing  of  no  preacher  thei-e  that  could  be  called  popular,  or  that 
was  worth  a  moment's  notice,  we  did  not  stay  above  eighteen 
hours.  We  expected  to  find  more  boldness  and  forwardness,  more 
influence  in  the  town,  among  the  Infidels,  but  whether  our  unap- 
prised visit  surprised  them,  or  whether  Infidelity  has  not  yet 
there  displayed  an  open  and  challenge-giving  front,  we  cannot 
determine,  but  we  found  no  encouragement  to  remain,  and  no 
early  prospect  of  doing  the  good  that  is  there  necessary  to  be 
dene.  We  would  exhort  the  Infidels  of  that  town  to  stand  out 
and  present,  at  least,  as  good  a  front  as  any  sept  of  superstitionists 
presents.  The  present  fault  of  Infidelity  is,  too  much  humility, 
too  much  cowardice,  too  much  hypocrisy.  No  where  in  the 
country  does  it  fully  and  properly  assert  its  great  moral  superiority 
over  all  religion.  The  Infidels  should  be  the  lights  of  the  town, 
and  not  hkle  their  light.  They  should  keep  up  a  standing  chal- 
lenge Rhr  discussion  with  all  who  are  opposed  to  them,  and  give 
their  names  and  residences  for  that  purpose.  We,  the  Infidel  Mis- 
sionaries, will  come  or  return  any  where,  in  preference,  where  a 
proper  place  for  oration  or  discussion  can  be  secured  for  us.  Wo 
will  not  preach  or  discuss  in  the  streets,  nor  in  common  public- 
houses,  we  will  not  contend  with  physical  force ;  but  we  will  in 
Uie  proper  place,  and  at  the  proper  time,  assert  and  try  our  Infi- 
delity before  all  the  moral  power  that  the  country  can  bring 
against  it.  Infidelity  should  appear  in  its  proper  character,  that 
^'simplicity  and  honesty,  seeking  instruction  and  correction  from 
a^ll,  but  no  where  and  when  hiding  itself  from  moral  conflict ; 
ever  proving  all  things  and  holding  fast  that  which  is  good  ;  but 
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never  takings  any  thing  upon  faith,  conjecture,  or  project ;  dealing' 
in  physics ;  but  not  in^metaphysics. 

Apologies  may  be  made  for  the  past  shrinkings  of  Infidelity,  on 
the  score  of  the  physical  power  and  persecuting'  disposition  of  the 
reliisrious  world  ;  but  the  balance  is  taking  a  turn,  and  it  is  now 
the  time  for  Infidelity  to  stand  forth  and  not  to  be  content  with 
self-correction,  but  to  pursue  the  correction  of  others.  If  all  the 
Infidelity  of  the  country  were  to  avow  itself,  the  religiop  that  re- 
mains would  cower  down  before  it,  as  it  does  before'&e  challenge 
of  the  Infidel  mission,  and  quickly  retire  from  it#  Sioa  and  other 
high  places. 

We  hope  to  send  up  something  interesting  for  the  thirtl  hul- 
letin.  We  conclude  the  present  with  a  copy  of  our  petition  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  respecting  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  a  list  of  the  persons  to  whom  we  have  sent  our  circular  in  and 
about  Nottingham, 


To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  i^ 
Parliament  assembled. 

The  humble  Petition  of   Robert   Taylor,  A.  B.  Clerk,  and 
Richard  Carlile,  Bookseller,  both  of  London. 

Sheweth, 
That  the  University  of  Cambridge,  having  been  fouqded  and 
being  at  present  supported  by  public  property,  held  under  en- 
gagement, that  the  holders  thereof  should  perform  certain  duties 
and  offices,  which  dutiesand  offices  have  grown  into  desuetude,  aud 
are  in  part  or  wholly  neglected.  Your  petitioners  humbly  pray,  that 
your  HonourableHouse  will  take  the  matter  of  the  misapprppriation 
of  such  public  property  into  your  consideration,  and  either  insist 
on  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition  under  which  it  is  held,  or  reclaim 
the  same  from  the  usurpation  of  private  peculation,  tq  the  proper 
and  only  rightful  dedication,  the  service  of  the  state;  that  your 
petitioners  more  especially  implore  the  animadversion  of  your  Ho* 
nourable  House  upon  the  flagrant  abuse  and  perversion  of  the  funds 
held  by  the  University  of  Cambridge,  under  the  will  of  the  li|te  Rev* 
John  HulsQf  dated  July  21, 1717,  to  found  and  endow  the  office  and 
duty  of  Christian  Advocate^  who,  according  to  the  express 
terms  and  obligations  imposed  by  that  will,  as  the  conditions  on 
which  ^uch  funds  should  be  held,  should  be  '*a  learned  and 
ingenious  person,  of  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  or  of  Bachelor 
or  Doctor  of  Divinity,  &c.,  &c.,  and  resident  in  the  University; 
who  is  to  compose  yearly  whibt  in  office,  some  proper  and 
judicious  answer  or  answers  eve-.-y  year,  to  all  such  new  and 
popular  (arguments)  or  rather  cavils  and  objections  against  th« 
Christian  or  revealed  religion,  as  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
trustees,  or  any  two  of  them,  seem  best,  or  most  proper  to  deserv«r 
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fir  require  an  answer,  whether  the  same  he  nncient  or  modem 
objections,  bat  chiefly  sach  as  are  most  modem,  and  especially 
such  as  have  appeared  in  the  English  language  of  late  years 
against  Christianity — if  any  such  there  shall  be  unto  the  year 
preceding  his  election ;  as  likewise  to  be  ready  to  satisfy  any 
real  scruples  or  objections  in  a  private  way,  that  may  be  brought 
from  lime  to  time  by  any  fair  and  candid*  inquirer,  against  the 
same :  such  writer  to  be  called  tbe  Christian  Advocate,  and 
such  his  written  answers  to  be  in  Englisli,  and  only  against 
notorious  Infidels,  whether  Atheists  or  Deists,  not  descending  to 
any  particular  controversies  or  sects  among  Christians  them- 
selves except,  &c." 

That  such  ofBce  of  Christian  Advocate,  lias  been  rendered 
entirely  nugatory,  and  the  duties  of  that  office,  upon  which  the 
property  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Hutse  is  held  by  the  University, 
have  been  totally  and  altogether  omitted,  neglected,  and  set  at 
nonght^nasmuch  as,  that,  in  these  days  of  general  scepticism 
and  widely  extended  Infidelity,  no  answer  hai^  been  given  (o  the 
objections  of  notorious  Infidels  which  have  been  ndvanced  at  any 
time  within  the  last  ten  years :  neither  has  the  Christian  Advo- 
cate or  the  University  of  Cambridge  been  found  competenl  lo 
answer  the  objections  adduced  in  the  DifCGE»is,  a  work  of 
laborious  learning  and  research,  on  the  origin,  history,  and 
evidences  of  Christianity,  or  willing  to  meet  your  petitioners 
either  publicly  or  privately  in  their  own  divinity  schools,  or  else- 
where, to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  Christian  religion,  though 
respectfully  challenged  to  do  so  by  a  protocol,  which  we  as 
Infidel  Missionaries  caused  to  be  affixed,'  according  to  due  form, 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  upon  the  doors  of  the  University  Library,  and 
sent  in  an  English  rendering  of  the^$ame,  to  the  Norrisian  and 
Regius  Professors  of  Divinity  and  to  all  the  Heads  of  Hoijses. 

The  DiEGESis  itself,  a  work  replete  with  objections  which 
have  arisen  from  admissions  made  by  Christian  critics  and  divines 
themselves,  and  from  researches  and  discoveries  which  none  of 
the  earlier  writers  on  the  evidences  of  Christianiiy,  could  po.s* 
sibly  have  treated  or  anticipated,  has  been  returned  wholly 
unnoticed  by  the  Chriatian  Advocate^  or  by  the  University^ 
except  in  the  vindictive  and  persecuting  measure  of  taking  away 
the  licence  of  the  bouse  in  which  your  petitioners  had  lodged 
while  attending  to  maintain  the  challenge  tliey  had  given.  The 
Christian  Advocate,  in  the  literal  terms  of  the  will,  by  which  he 
holds  his  office  and  receives  his  salary,  thus  flagrantly  *'  neglect^ 
ing  to  discharge  bis  office  as  he  ought  to  do." 

Your  petitioners  therefore  humbfy  pray,  that  your  Honourable 
House  will  call  for  inquiry  into  the  abuse  c6mplained  of,  and 
either  cause  the  terms  of  the  said  will  to  be  complied  with,  or 
take  into  your  own  hands  the  direction  and  occupancy  of  the 
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fundi  to  perverted  from  the  ends  tod  porpoto  of  the  (mUIot, 
and 

Your  petitiouers  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

Robert  Tatloe^ 

RiOHARD   CARI.ILK. 

'   Our  circulars  have  been  Seut  in  Notting'haai  to 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Wilkins. 


s 


or  the  Established  Church. 


Mr.  Butler. 

—  Stewart. 

—  •  Cresswell. 

—  Almond. 

—  Thorpe. 
Willson.  Roman  Catholic. 


Gilbert. 

Cecil. 

AUiott. 

Pickering'. 

Jarman. 

Smith. 

Hopwood.  Disseoters. 

Sleigh. 


— •    Eaton. 

"" Beaumont. 

Ward. 

Taylor. 

Carpenter.       J     ' 

And  to  the  Editors  of  the  Newspapers. 

The  Infidel  MisaioNARiBa. 


POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  SECOND  BULLETIN. 

Wednesday,  June  5. — Our  circulars  have  gone  forth^  and,  as 
yet  after  two  days,  we  have  bad  no  acknowledgment  hot  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who  bears  an  excellent  character,  and 
in  this  case,  excepting  in  the  weakness  of  his  cause,  has  be- 
haved like  a  gentleman  and  as  an  honest  man.  We  shall  make 
the  other  saucy  preachers  hide  their  heads,  and  their  future  pulpit 
crowings  over  Infidelity  will  come  forth  as  awkward  as  they  will 
be  ludicrous.  We  have  pot  poor  old  Sir  Gerard  Noel,  of  Eaton 
Park,  in  a  quandary,  by  asking  his  consent  to  use  a  fine  hotel, 
that  he  is  building  there  and  has  nearly  finished.  This  postscript 
is  to  be  a  detail  of  the  correspondence  that  has  so  far  arisen, 
and  we  opine,  that  Sir  Gerard  will  wish,  that  he  had  the  power 
to  recal  his  letter  when  be  finds  it  in  print.  It  is  a  little  speci- 
men of  the  aristocratic  feeling  on  the  subject  of  Infidelity.    Sir 
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Gerard's  fMnily  i»  well  known  as  a  family  of  fanatics.  His  sons 
are  zealous  missionaries;  bot  we  were  told  that  Sir  Gerard's 
crack  was  not  in  the  same  part  of  the  head,  and  that  as  he  was 
eccentric,  we  mig^bt  possibly  succeed  with  him  in  such  an  appli- 
cation. Another  consideration  was,  that  Sir  Gerard  was  poor, 
and  his  fine  hotel  but  miserably  supported,  paying  him  only  a 
rent  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  not  five  sUUings  per  cent,  of  pounds 
laid  oiit  upon  it  Our  du^  is  to  report  every  thing  that  happens, 
however  it  may  tell  to  our  immediate  advantage.  We  feel  that 
oar  errand  cannot  fail,  our  cause  cannot  sink. 

The  following  note  was  appended  to  the  printed  circular  sent 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  priest : — 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  presents  his  compliments  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Willson ;  Mr.  Taylor  was  present  in  the  Catholic  chapel  last 
night,  and  would  be  happy  to  find  Mr.  Willson  as  candid  and  as 
willing  to  correct  his  apparent  and  egregious  misrstatements  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Taylor,  as  Mr.  Taylor  is  to  admit  and  admire  the 
general  correctness  and  benevolent  intention  of  Mr.  Willson's  in- 
teresting discourse."  '   * 

The  following  is  the  answer  : —  / 

''  The  Rev.  W.  Willson  presents  his  compliments  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Taylor,  and  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  his  note.  Biding* 
perfectly  satisfied  with  Christianity,  Mr.  Willson  feels  no  desire  to 
enter  upon  the  topic  of  Infidelity. 

''  Mr  Willson  begs  further  to  assure  Mr.  Taylor  of  his  good  will 
towards  him,  in  common  with  every  fellow-being  ;  and^  that  he 
feels  not  the  slightest  decree  of  personal  animosity  against  him 
for  diflering  on  the  auful dud  important  subject  of  religion :  add 
that  he  will  not  fail  to  offer  his  feeble,  but  fervent  supplications 
to  Almighty  God,  for  Mr.  Taylor's  everlasting  welfare. 

"  George  Street, 

June  2d,  1829." 

The  following  is  the  correspondence  with  Sir  Gerard  Noel. 
To  Sir  Gerard  Noel,  Ban.,  Eaton  Park. 

-  Nottingham,  May  31,  1829. 

Str— Mr.  Standwell,  of  the  Stamford  Hotel,  seeming  to  be  en- 
tirely disposed  to  let  his  great  room  for  the  convenience  of  a  course 
of  philosophical  lectures  on  astronomy,  phrenology,  and  the  ge- 
neral bearings  of  history  and  science  on  the  question  of  religion, 
I,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor  proposed  to  him,  to  deliver  on 
Friday  last,  such  a  course  :  and  a  copy  of  the  first  of  which,  as  a 
specimen,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  enclose,  •^eing  desirous  to 
engage  the  assurance  of  your  allowance  to  Mr.  Standwell,  so  to 
accommodate  us,  in  order  to  pre  vent  any  ^Dossible  difference  arising 
between  parties  whom  I  can  have  no  wish  but  to  oblige. 
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The  splendid,  even  uorivalled,  talent  for  oratory,  which  dis- 

tiof  uishes  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  cannot  hil  of  being  oondBcive, 

19  a  matter  of  attraction,  to  the  interests  of  the  Stanford  Hotel* 

A  consenting^  line  from  you.  Sir  Gerard,  or  from  Mr«  Standwell, 

addressed  to  the  Post  Office^  N6ttingbam,  will  oblige 

Your  very  respectful  and  obedient  servant, 

Richard  Carulb, 
of  62,  Pleet^fttreet,  London. 


Sir— It  h  quite  a  mistake  on  your  part  to  suppose  that  there  ia 
sucha  thing  as  Standwell's  Hotel/ atStamford;  nor  is  there  such  a 
room  in  that  building  aayou  describe.  There  is  no  room  there 
tor  fellows  making  such  a  silly  remark  as,  *'  that  men  have  twa 
ears,  that  they  may  hear  on  both  sides/'  in  which,  if  Standwell 
should  let  it  for  such  purpose,  the  deed  would  instantly  be  fatal 
to  his  being  ray  tenant  any  more. 

As  you  are  fhltof  the  Uoly  Ghost  against  your  will,  I  pity 
the  distension  of  your  stomach  and  bowels  ;  perhaps,  if  yon 
remain  at  Noeftr  fliam,  you  will  be  safer  than  by  travelling  to 
Stamford  in  that  condition ;  where,  of  all  places,  you  are  the 
least  likely  to  obtain  relief  from  your  windy  complaint,  or  to  pro* 
pagate  your  filthy  disease. 

I  send  you  back  your  trumpepy  and  conceited  oration. 

G.  N. 


This  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  Cliristian  spirit  operat- 
ing* in  an  influential  man.  The  readers  of  the  oration  in  ques- 
tion, will  perceive  that  it  is  entirely  misrspresented,  and  the  most 
charitable  apology  for  Sir  Gerard  is,  that  he  had  no  faculties 
remaimng  by  which  to  comprehend  and  understand  it. 

We  find  obstacles  in  Nottingham.  A  public  hall,  called  Thur- 
land  Hall,  which  had  been  engaged  and  paid  for,  has  been  since 
refused,  CHRISTIANITY  CANNOT  BEAR  DISCUSSION. 
The  old  story  was,  that  it  would  bear  it  with  competent  persons, 
who  would  come  to  the  dscussion  in  the  proper  spirit ;  but  that 
was  an  evasion,  an  excuse.  It  has  now  given  up  all  pretensions 
to  discus^^ion,  and  will  die  in  the  ratio  of  time,  in  which  mankind 
may  grow  sensible  enough  to  withdraw  support  from  it,  and  to 
cease  from  being  thus  cheated. 

We  failed  to  gel  the  use  of  the  theatre,  and  then  applied  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  Black's  Head  Inn,  who  holds  the  hall 
called  Thurland  Hall  in  conjunction.  The  inn  and  hall  arc  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  is  a  man  of  sooie 
weight  here,  though  he  cannot  collect  his  ideas  for  a  speech  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  * 
.  Consent  for  the  me  of  the  hall  wa&.obtained .  the  price   paid. 
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and  a  circolar-Mid  printed  or  ordered  to  be  printed,  admlation  at 
half  a  crown,  when  the  following  note  was  reeeived  :^ — 

To  the  Rev.  B.  Taylor^  Leeiurer  on  Aneieni  Hvttory. 
Sir — A  friend  of  Mr.  Smith's,  who  generally  officiates  in   his 
absence,  is  here  and  will  not  allow  me  to  let  Tharland  Hall  for 
the  purpose  you  want  it.    I  therefore  return  you  your  guinea, 
and  will  thank  you  to  give  the  bearer  my  receipt. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
niack'sHead,  Mary  Payn. 

June  3,  1829. 


(Answer.) 

Mrs.  Payn  having  represented  herself  as  ftiUy  authorized  to 
letThnrland  Hall,  and  now  receding  from  her  engagement  upon 
the  instigation  of  a  person  who  has  not  the  fairness  to  assign  bis 
name  or  his  reasons  for  such  an  arbitrary  interference. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Taylor  trusts,  that  Mrs.  Payn  will  see  the 
justice  of  defraying  the  bill  for  printing  incurred  to  Mr.  Bennett, 
on  account  of  that  engagement,  as  well  as"  of  returning  the  money 
advanced,  or  Mr.  Taylor  will  have  no  alteruative,  hot  a  suit  at 
law  to  recover  for  the  whole  damages  incurred. 

Miss  Byrne's,  Angel  Row, 
Junes,  1829. 


NOTTINGHAM. 


1  FIND  a  general  sinking  of  the  condition  of  the  working  people 
in  this  town.  The  change  is  very  visible  to  me,  who  was  in  the 
town  nine  months  ago.  I  am  informed,  by  some  gentlemen  com- 
petent to  judge,  that,  from  one  quarter  to  a  third  le&  money  is 
paid  for  the  wages  of  labour  now  than  nine  months  ago.  Last 
year,  I  contrasted  the  superior  condition  of  the  working  people 
of  Nottingham  with  those  of  Lancashire  ;  there  still  remains  a 
superiority  ;  but  I  fear  it  is  fast  sinking  to  the  level  of  starvation. 
The  cotton-spinners  of  Lancashire,  who,  two  years  ago,  retained 
a  superiority  over  all  other  branched  of  th(d  cotton  trade  working- 
people,  feel  themselves  in  the  same  predieaneni,  and  sinking 
to  insufficient  wages  for  the  necessajies  of  life.  This  is  a  painful 
state  of  things  to  contemplate,  and  I  see  no  remedy  for  it ;  but  in 
the  roQsirig  of  that  energy  of  mind,  which,  while  it  seeks  the 
means  of  shaking  off  present  unnecessary  and  najust  burtbensv 
shall  avoir!  the  accumulation  of  new  objects  for  the  increase  of 
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popular  misery  and  unhappiness.  AlmotC  every  trade  has  at 
present  its  excess  of  nambers  of  working*  people  ;  and  no  trade 
is  seen  to  keep  its  numbers  in  full  and  constant  employ.  To  add 
to  those  numbers  will  most  certainly  be  to  increase  the  evil,  and 
to  abate  the  present  amount  of  mental  energy. 

The  twist  hands  of  Nottingham  are  uniting  amicably  to  reduce 
the  hours  of  labour  at  each  machine  to  twelve  per  day.  This  ia 
well,  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  it  is  not  a  permanent  remedy,  and 
indicates  accumulating  distress.  Trade  is  not  to  be  well  regulated 
upon  any  other  system,  than  the  regulation  of  the  numbers 
engaged  in  it,  keeping,  as  far  as  possible,  the  numbers,  or  supply 
of  labour,  a  little  below  the  demand.  It  is  a  monstrous  and 
brute-like  habit  in  mankind  to  breed  to  the  increase  of  unhappi- 
ness. 9^^^^  animals  are  killed  off  to  a  proper  level.  This  prin- 
ciple of  killing  off  is  not  to  be  well  applied  to  mankind,  and  the 
only  alternative  is  not  to  produce  the  neces^ty  of  such  a  state  of 
things.  There  are  but  two  natural  means  of  thinning  the  quan- 
tity or  number  of  animal  Mfe^amine  and  pestilence.  None 
will  be  found  to  advocate  the  utility  of,  none  will  express  the 
desire  for,  either  of  those  means.  The  only  artificial  means  of 
thinning  the  numbers  are  war  and  non^ereation.  Now,  think 
of  which  is  the  best  for  the  general  and  progressing  increase  of 
human  happiness — war,  that  f»  to  desolate,  produce  horror, 
pain,  mangled  bodies  and  destruction  of  property,  or  pre* 
caution  which  is  equal  to  the  preservation  of  cdl  the  pre* 
perty  that  has  been  ticcumulated,  and  of  adding  to  that  aceu- 
mutation. 

'  This  subject  only  wants  a  serious  thought.  New  truths  are 
always  offensive ;  but  they  are  not  the  less  and  generally  the 
more  important.  If  the  working  people  will  not  think  for  them- 
selves, they  scarcely  deserve  the  pity  of  those  who  do  think.  I 
still  feel  myself  as  one  of  them,  I  please  myself  in  holding  out 
l^ood  advice  to  them,  I  will  be  their  friend  in  spite  of  their  pre- 
judices and  even  of  their  hostility,  and  if  fhey  will  not  help 
themselves,  they  must  go  on  to  suffer  the  damnation  which  they 
merit. 

Richard  Carlile. 


PROPER  CASTIGATION  FOR  ANONYMOUS  BRAVADO 
AND  IMPERTINENT  ADVICE. 

To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor.    Reform  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Churls. 

Pbrmit  an  unknown  to  suggest  to  you  the  great  benefit  you 
would  confer  upon  the  public  at  the  present  moment  by  unfiling 
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down  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.    «  England  expecU  every  man 
to  do  h%9  duty.*' 

To  the  Unknown  Suggenter. 

Thxrb  is  too  much  of  the  monkey's  liberality  in  the  scheme 
which  he  suggested  to  poor  puss  for  roasting  chesnuts,  in  the 
suggestion  of  this  Unknown,  to  entitle  it  to  the  respect  of  any 
man  who  has  wit  enough  to  keep  his  fingers  out  of  the  fire. 
The  excess  of  caution,  which  would  not  trust  a  knowledge  of 
the  suggester's  name,  to  the  party  called  on  to  attend  to  the  sug- 
gestion, sits  with  the  worst  grace  that  ever  was  in  the  world,  on 
one  who  expects  that  ''  every  man  should  do  his  duty^  I  am 
sure,  that  ecclesiastical  power  is  a  necessary  and  inseparable 
concomitant  of  the  prevalence  of  religion,  in  any  shape.  1  am 
Hure,  that  any  attempt  to  write  it  down,  while  the  principle  that  ^ 
keeps  it  up,  remains  inviolate,  would  only  tend  to  write  it  over ' 
into  other  and  worse  hands  than  those  which  grasp  it  now« 
King  Log,  is  indeed  an  incumbrance,  a  dead-weight,  and  a 
greedy  sucker-up  of  the  moisture  of  our  stagnant  pool :  but  King 
Stork,  would  be  king  with  a  vengeance.  Our  well-fed  masters, 
leave  us  whole  skins :  the  hungry  thieves,  our  would-be  mas* 
ters,  would  fleece  and  skin  us  too.  We  should  I  am  sure,  find 
the  state  of  things  that  would  ensue  on  the  overthrow  of  the 
Church,  (unless  the  overthrow  of  religion  altogether  were  coin* 
cident  with  it)  a  mere  leaping  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire. 
The  little  finger  of  Dissenterian  priestcraft,  would  be  heavier 
than  tne  Church's  loins. 

I  take  this  opportunity,  however,  of  suggesting  to  all  sug- 
gesters,  a  suggestion  which  I  owe  to  my  own  feelings,  and 
which  they  will  ever  find  characterizing  my  carriage  in  life,  the 
star  of  my  navigation,  and  the  chart  of  my  course. 

Though  I  have^ever  in  my  life  willingly  or  wittingly  caused 
another  to  iacnr  hazards,,  or  provoke  persecution  on  my  account ; 
(and  never  will  do  so)  I  shall  certainly  never.allow  myself  to  be 
treated  as  a  person  whose  company  may  be  sought  in  private, 
but  avoided  in  public.  I  will  never  shake  hands  with  Nicode- 
mus :  1  have  sustained  a  character  honourable  in  the  sight  of  my 
enemies,  honourable  in  the  conviction  of  those  who  most  oppose 
the  opinions  I  maintain,  and  I  am  not  going  to  surrender  to  the 
worthless  patronage  of  that  recreant  cowardice  which  would 
"  borrow  friendship's  tongue  to  speak  its  soorn,''  and  thus  fasten 
on  me  an  affront  which  no  enemy  I  ever  had  could  ever  have 
found  means  to  put  on  me,  making  me  seem  to  admit  that  I  am 
such  a  man  as  any  man  on  earth  need  seem  afiteid  or  ashamed  to 
converse  with:  or  would  ever  respect  the  suggestion  of  any 
man,  who  has  so  little  respect  for  me,  as  to  think  it  prudent  to 
address  me  anonymously. 

Nottingham,  June  2,  1829.  Robert  Taylor. 
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THIRTEENTH  DISCOURSE, 

Dolivered  before  the  Society  of  Universal  BeDevolence,  io  their 
Chapel,  Founders'  Hall,  London, 

On  Sunday,  Oct.  22,  1826, 

On  ike  DuticM  which  a  Man  owes  to  Mb  Relations. — Part  II. 

B^'  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  A.  B.  Orator  of  the  Society. 


M BN  ANB  Brethren — We  have  in  oar  last  Discourse  treated  of 
the  duties/that  is,  the  proprieties  and  fitnesses  of  sentiment  and 
action,  which  may  be  discovered  on  principles  of  science  and 
demonstration,  not  less  certain  than  the  ratio  of  the  radius  to  the 
circle,  to  be  the  proprieties  and  fitnesses  which  quadrate  and 
appertain  to  the  social  and  natural  relations  of  husbands  and 
wives,  parents  and  children.  It  hath  been  demonstraled  with  the 
clearness  and  accuracy  of  a  gpeometrical  theorem,  that  such  as 
were  then  propounded,  and  none  other,  were  the  moral  sentiments 
which,  by  the  eternal  and  everlasting  law  of  rigfueofusnessy  suit 
the  place  and  predicament  of  all  persons  standing^  in  those  rela- 
tions; and  such,  and  none  other  than  those  modes  of  action, 
which  were  the  deducible  corollaries  of  those  proprieties  of  senti- 
ment; the  sole  law  of  the  Faft  atque  iV^/aa--of  what  should  be 
done,  and  what  should  not  be  done,  in  tho2»e  relations. 

The  main  difficulty  of  our  science  is,  its  having^  to  conflict  even 
in  minds  otherwise  liberal  and  well-cultivated,  with  the  almost 
invincible  prejudice,  which  will  still  continue  to  associate  its  c!ear 
and  certain  demonstrations,  with  notions  of  authority  and  dicta- 
tion; as  if  the  **what  were  proper  to  think,''  and  '''what  were 
right  to  do"  of  which  the  only  possible  obligation  is  the  mind  s 
unbiassed  and  unforced  conviction,  were  for  ever  to  depend  on  the 
capricious ^al  of  the  thundering*  god,  or  the  proclaiming  oracle. 
Or,  (which  is  the  same  thing,)  as  if  it  were  possible  for  the  moral 
teacher  to  lead  you  astray,  and  make  one  thing  appear  to  be  yonr 
duty,  when  another  was  so. 

Thns,  when  in  the  prostoution  of  still  emergent  science,  arising 
grade  by  grade,  as  legitimately  as  the  successive  theorems  of  geo- 
DM^try,  we  arrive  at  the  discovery  of  truths,  bearing  a  strong  ap- 
pearance of  novelty  to  the  mind.  (And  look  but  at  the  general 
state  jof  morals  among  men,  and  ye  must  see,  that  any  thing  like 
iruUiy  is  very  likely  to  be  a  novelty  to  them.)  When  we  brmg: 
before  you  an  apparatus  of  nioral  fitnesses  and  proprieties,  upoD 
the  first  perception  of  which,  the  startled  mind  is  wont  to  exclainr, 
'*  I  see  that  to  be  fit  and  proper,  now,  which  sieemed  not  so, 
before."  The  mind  is  apt  to  recur  to  its  long  habituated  vice  of 
implicit  acquiescence,  and  to  s^cck  to  save  itself  the  parn>  of  per- 
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peqdiog  Ih^  demonstrationyby  •urrendering  ito  conviclion,  rather 
than  paying  it.  Or,  what  is  yirone,  the  moralist  himself  is  sup- 
posed to  have  sunk  his  character  in  that  of  the  Hierophant — to 
hav^  set  up  opinatry  on  the  throne  of  sciencei  and  to  have  bor- 
rowed your  conviction  from  your  favour. 

Against  this  vice  of  mind,  (and  it  is  a  very  great  vice)j  which 
will  inevitably  stand  in  bar  of  the  useful  and  practical  application 
of  our  moral  knowledge,  we  have  again  and  again  to  enter  our 
protest,  by  summoning  your  remembrace  to  that  grand  initiatory 
axiom  of  this  science,  that  neither  God  nor  man  can  create  a 
duty,  tiecause  ''*  neither  God  nor  man  can  avoid  seeing  that  to  be 
true  which  they  see  is  true ;  or  judging  that  to  be  fit  and  reason- 
able which  they  see  is  fit  and  reasonable/' 

If  aoy  thing  that  hath  been  set  before  you,  or  that  shall  be 
brought  before  yon,  in  the  course  of  these  demonstrations,  as  your 
duty,  shall  not,  to  your  own  mind's  unconstrained  conviction, 
appear  to  be  so ;  or  at  the  best,  shall  seem  but  as  a  matter  of  your 
choice— a  something  that  may  be  taken  for  right  because  a  friend 
suggested  it ;  or  that  would  be  a  whit  less  right,  or  less  impera- 
tively binding  upon  you,  for  being  the  counsel  of  your  enemy  ; 
you  are  free.  To  you  it  is  no  duty  at  all.  The  attempted  demon- 
stration, in  that  respect,  has  totally  failed. 

When,  therefore,  in  our  last  Discourse  from  this  place,  our 
methodical  trutination  of  the  duties  of  parents  to  their  children, 
or  of  the  proprieties  and  fitnesses  of  sentiment  and  action  which 
appertain  to  that  natural  relationship,  the  problem  brought  out  the 
demonstrated  impropriety  and  unfitness  of  the  existence  of  any 
sort  of  coercion  or  violence  in  the  maintenance  of  the  parental 
authority  ;  and  we  had  to  startle  out  of  its  strong  hold  of  habit 
and  superstition,  the  common  apprehension,  that  the  happiness  of 
'  children  may  be  legitimately  compromised  to  the  power  or  pas- 
sion of  their  parents ;  and  that  parents  are  to  see  only  in  the 
offspring  of  their  bodies,  the  subjects  of  their  will.  By  the  moral 
demonstration  which  we  laid  before  you, "  that  the  happiness  of 
children  is  not  90  to  be  compromised,  nor  the  authority  of  parents 
so  to  be  maintained^— the  proposition,  whether  welcome  or  un- 
welcome to  your  apprehension,  owes  its  evidence  solely  to  the 
measure  of  your  conviction;  and  to  no  powers  of  argumentation 
in  us,  that  could  possibly  have  made  it  appear  other  than  that  it 
is.  This,  your  conviction,  will  enlarge  and  strengthen  itself  in 
your  minds,  during  every  moment  of  the  mind's  entertainment  of 
it ;  and  the  more  especially,  as  ye  shall  perceive  from  the  further 
proposition  to  which  we  now  advance,  how  one  great  moral 
truth,  concatenates  and  dovetails  into  another.  We  come  now 
to— 

The  duties  of  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  to  their 
grand-children . 

Well !  Have  they  a  right,  under  any  conceivable  circumstances 
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whatever,  to  itrike  or  punish  their  gpmnd-children  }  Or,  on  tb« 
supposition  of  the  demise  of  the  immediate  parents,  would  anjr 
part  or  portion  of  such  a  right,  devolve  to  theml  Or  would  it 
come  to  them,  included  and  involved  in  the  devolving  ohligation 
of  supplying  the  place  of  the  immediate  pwceutst  Themiod 
almost  intuitively  peroeivesythatit  would  nol;  and  startles  at  the 
palpable  impropriety  and  unfitness  of  the  conduct  and  sentiment 
supposed,  to  that  supposed  relation. 

Because,  'tis  at  once  perceived,  that  in  thai  relation,  all  the 
duties  of  service  and  gratitude,  of  love,  honour,  and  reverence, 
which  the  child  owes  to  his  parent,  standing  but  in  this  one 
remove  from  the  immediate  rights  of  paternity,  exist  only  in  the 
evidence  to  the  child  himself,  appearing^,  of  a  peculiar  tenderness 
and  affection  shown  towards  him ;  which  evidence  of  tenderness 
and  affection,  in  the  contrary  evidence  of  any  act,  or  continued 
series  of  acts  of  harshness  and  severity,  would  be  wholly  abo- 
lished and  destroyed  ;  and  with  it,  the  relationship  itself,  to  all 
moral  intents  and  purposes,  would  be  destroyed  too. 

On  the  part  of  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  the  relationship 
to  the  offspring  of  their  children  is  wholly  natural;  and  natural 
to  the  rational  animal  only.  But  backward,  from  children  to  the 
parents  of  their  parents,  the  relationship  is  wholly  conwniional : 
as  is  that  of  brothers  and  sisters,  uncles  and  aunts,  nephews  and 
nieces.  Of  which  relationships,  Nature  knows  nothing  at  all ; 
for  the  respect  and  observance  of  which  she  has  made  no  provi- 
sion ;  neither  would  they  exist  at  all,  nor  any  man  be  bound  to  a 
respect  and  observance  of  them,  but  for  the  convention  or  tacit 
compact  and  agreement  of  society,  that  they  should  be  respected. 

As  far  as  the  social  compact  can  coniribpte  to  an  end,  by  the 
mere  aim  and  proposal  of  it,  the  relative  duties  of  persons  standing 
in  this  nearness  of  consanguinity  to  each  other,  are  identical  with 
those  which  we  have  already  treated,  as  duties  which  a  man 
owes  to  his  friend.  But  when  brothers  and  sisters,  or  any  other 
proximities  of  kindred,  are  not  friends,  'twill  take  a  further  study 
of  the  moral  science,  to  determine  exactly,  what  their  duties  are. 

We  see,  in  the  provision  of  Nature  for  the  affection  of  parents, 
revived  and  continued  towards  their  children  of  a  secoi^  gene- 
ration, the  highest  compliment  of  her  partiality  towards  hu- 
manity ;  and  one  of  the  noblest  lessons  humanity  has  to  «^am. 
The  brute  creation,  know  nothing,  and  feel  nothing  of  kindred, 
beyond  the  claims  of  their  immediate  offspring.  There,  then  ! 
there,  w^are  their  betters.'  The  turtle-dove,  that  absolute  per- 
fection of  a  mother,  that  sits  with  painless  patience  o'er  her  un- 
fledged brood,  spreads  out  her  silvery  wing  to  shield  them  from 
the  storm,  and  conquers  the  coldness  of  the  elements,  in  their 
behalf,  with  the  warm  pantings  of  her  downy  bosom — thai  duty 
done,  revives  lo  no  second  sense  of  its  enjoyments.  ^*  But  one 
glad  office  more,  and  then  dissolves  par|sntal  love  at  once :" — 
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*«  *TU  on  tone  Bttmiiier*!  evening,  when  th«  ttglt 
For  the  first  time  catches  its  plumy  burthen, 
•Till  yanish'd  etery  fear,  and  every  power 
RousM  into  life  and  action,  light  In  air 
Tlia  acquitted  parent  sees  lu  soaring  race. 
And  once  rejoicing,  never  knows  them  more.*' 

In  the  human  bosom  only^  Nature  awakens  a  9eeond  passion, 
towards  the  offspring  of  their  children— the  Zropyn ;  that  unspeak* 
able  affection  of  parental  tenderness,  revives  in  the  bosom  of  a 
grandfather  or  grandmother,  towards  the  secondary  family,  and 
glows  with  a  milder  fervour,  but\Vith  undiminished  satisfaction. 
And  something  of  this  is  natural  in  every  well-constituted  human 
heart,  towards  all  children.  To  children  whom  we  see  often^ 
whether  we  have  the  happiness  to  stand  in  so  near  a  relationship 
to  thera  or  not,  we  feel  the  awakening  emotion ;  the  busy  irre- 
sistible advocate,  within,  oftheir  soft  claims  upon  us ;  the  begin- 
ning of  a  relationship  with  them ;  the  wish  that  they,  were  ours 
— ^the  will  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were  such. 

The  desire  of  immortality,  so  natural  to  man  ;  the  ardent  long- 
ing after,  and  wish  of,  extended  existence,  so  inseparable  ftom 
existence  itself;  and  a  physical  adaptation  of  this  particular  sen- 
timent, to  ca'use  aprolengfthened  existence,  constitutes  the  natural 
bond  of  the  relationship  of  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  ;  and 
(en  mtUMe)  of  all  adult,  to  y<mng  persons. 

To  this  sentiment,  the  utter  incongruity  and  monstrous  impro- 
priety of  any  sort  of  harshness  of  conduct,  1%  seen  and  felt  in  a 
moment.  It  has  the  intuitive  demonstration,  which  the  logicians 
call  9elf 'evidence,  of  its  un^tness.  The  sentiment  won't  bear  it. 
It  is  absorbed,  abolished,  and  lost  in  the  very  idea  of  the  pcssibi- 
lity  of  such  a  harshness.  A  grandfather  or  grandmother,  although, 
whatever  there  be  of  authority  and  sanctity  in  parentage,  must  be 
doubled  in  them,  by  the  additional  venerableness  of  their  age 
and  experience,  would  be  well  aware,  that  that  accumulated 
authority  would  give  them  no  right  of  violent  coercion  over  their 
offspring ;  not  because  such  a  right  had  past  over  to  another,  but 
because  at  this  remove,  it  is  more  clearly  aeen,  that  affection 
hangs  on  too  slender  a  thread,  to  bear  the  oscillations  of  so  great 
a  weight. 

The  affection  that  \fas  once  outraged  by  the  un kindness  of  a 
grandfather^  would  be  perceived  and  sensibly  felt,  never  to  have 
returned,  nor  to  be  Capable  of  returning :  but  the  cold  and  di* 
luted 'form,  in  which  the  necessity  of  still  continuing  dependence, 
might  guarantee  an  appearance  of  its  continuing  towards  a  tyran- 
nical parent^  is  a  punishment  of  that  tyranny,  heavier  I  had 
almost  said,  even  heavier  than  the  fault. 

The  relation  of  grand-parents  and  grand-children  is  the  utmost 
extent  of  what  can  be  called  natural  relationship.  To  this  ex- 
tent, and  no  further.  Nature  lends  this  portion  of  lier  excellence. 
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•ubsenring  the  gnat  end  of  moral  ri^hteoiiinesi,  b^r  layinj^  itt 
foiindatioos  in  the  first  principle  of  life  itdelf. 

Men  and  women  who  love  their  children,  do  virtually  live 
anin  in  those  children.  Bat  the  ^npyn  of  parental  affection,  re- 
vived by  Nature's  fostering  hand,  in  the  bosoms  of  grandfathers 
and  grandmothers,  doei^  actually  re-create,  and  lengthen  out  the 
principle  of  existence,  in  themselves.    They  iive  by  it. 

Anatomical  dissections  have  been  oompetent  to  establiih  tlto 
physiological  fact,  that  there  are  thousands  of  persons,  who  owe 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  their  lives,  mainly  to  the  feHeity  of 
their  having  had  grand-children. 

There  is^  in  the  tender  endearment  of  their  Innocent  caresses^ 
an  unspeakable  delectation,  that  operates  specifically  as  an  ano-» 
dyne  balsam,  immWiately  upon  the  heart  itself.  It  dilates  the 
fibres  of  that  delicate  muscle,  heals  Hs  abrasions,  softens  its 
rigidities,  and  modifies  the  time-keeping  of  its  sy^iotc  and 
dtaitioie  of  motion,  to  that  congenial  balance  of  power  and  ac- 
tion which  are  adapted  to  the  economy  of  the  longest  possible 
continuance.  1  have  known  parents  who  by  some  sad  acci- 
dent had  suddenly  lost  their  children,  who  laboured  for  years 
afterwards  under  spasmodic  oonstrictions  of  the  'heart  itself, 
and  temporary  hesitations  of  its  aetion»  indicated  by  the  pulse, 
and  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  acute$l  pain  in  that  primum 
mobile  and  uliimum  martens  of  life.  The  heart  of  a  person  ac- 
cidentally dying  in  the  full  exercise  of  all  the  social  and  tcjader 
affections,  will  invariably  be  found  of  larger  proportionate  dimen- 
sions, of  greater  compactness  and  elasticity  6f  fibre,  and  in  eveiy 
circumstance  of  its  anatomy,  bespeaking  the  capacity  of  a  longed 
and  better-wearing,  than  the  shrivelled,  languid,  and  therefore 
easily  ossified  heart  of  the  misanthrope  and  the  cynic.  Of  soch 
essential  assistance  to  the  functions  of  the  heart  is  the  indulgence 
of  all  benevolent  and  tender  affections— especially  of  such  as  the 
pure  and  innocent  love  of  d^Udren,  is  by  Nature  intended  to  ex* 
cite  in  the  human  boson^^tbat  it  nay  be  fearlessly  recorded  as 
an  apiiorism  of  physiology,  that  a  masi  cannot  affectionately  tak6 
a. child  in  his  arms,  without  living  the  longer  for  it.  A  nobl^ 
lesson  this  of  Nature*s  giving,  as  to  the  essential  propri)Bties  and 
fitnesses  of  sentiment  and  aetbn,  not  only  between  the  relations 
of  grandfathers  and  grand-children,  which  we  are  now  consider* 
ing,  but  between  all  other  persons,  who  are  or  ought  to  be 
especially  dear  to  eaoh  other. 

The  eternal  and  immutable  law  of  Nature,  is,  Lotb  and  Lite  ! 
And  the  more  you  lavcy  the  longer  you  shall  live :  for  this  pur- 
pose, she  implants  *her  strong  maternal  ILro^yyi  in  the  breasts  of 
animals,  under  the  temporary  inspiration  of  which,  we  see  them 
assume  a  character  of  astonishing  magnanimity  and  virtue.  The 
soft,  effeminate  hen,  foi]gettmg  the  disparity  of  her  force,  in  )m 
brood's  protection,  becomes  a  champion,  and  gives  challenj?e  to 
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the  vQltard :  for  them  she  conquers,  or  for  them  she  dies !  In 
bomao  bretoU,  this  Trofyn  ia  a  second  time  rekindled  towards,  a 
second  generation,  and  is  the  natural  means  of  longevity^  as  well 
as  the  stimnlns  to  all  the  duties  of  tender  sentiments,  and  kind 
and  gracious  actions,  which  become  the  relation  which  it  creates. 

THe  return  of  tender  sentiments  and  gracious  attentions  on  the 
part  of  grand-children  to  the  parents  of  their  parents ;  and  on  the 
part  of  all  young  persons^  generally^  to  their  elders,  tutors,  and 
to  all  adult  and  venerable  persons,  who  have  shown,  or  may 
show,  affection  and  tenderness  to  them,  is  so  apparently  Ot  and 
proper,  that  there  can  be  no  faculty  of  perceiving  what  is  natu- 
rally fit  and  proper  in  any  thing  in  the  mind  that  conid  be  so 
wicked,  or  warped,  as  not  to  perceive  it. 

Even  among  barbarous  nations,  the  very  first  perception  of 
moral  obligation  by  which  their  vagrapt  clans  became  capable  of 
social  existence,  was  their  awaken^  sense  of  the  respect  and  re- 
verence due  from  all  young  persons  to  their  elders.  'Tis  recorded 
of  the  more  polished  Greeks,  that  they  carried  their  sense  of  this 
natural  propriety  so  far,  that  it  was  esteemed  a  grand  national 
calamity,  and  a  crime  that  could  hardly  be  expiated  by  a  sacri- 
flce  to  their  gods,  when  the  young  men  in  their  theatre  had  for- 
gotten to  get  up  from  their  seats,  upon  the  entrance  of  the  sacred 
person  of  an  old  man.*  So  that  he  would  have  reason  to  judge 
himself  less  poltshed  than  the  Greek,  and  less  civilized  than  a 
barbarian,  who  should  be  insensible  of  the  obligation  of  respect- 
ing and  honouring  the  natural  sanctity  and  majesty  of  age. 

The  duties  of  sisters  to  sisters,  of  brothers  to  sisters,  and  of 
uncles  and  aunts,  to  sisters*  children,  though  they  are  entirely  of 
the  conventional  character,  and  are  not  provided  for  by  Nature, 
in  her  implanted  Zropyvi,  or  strong  pathos  of  affection,  stand  evi- 
dently in  the  nearest  proximity  to  ties  of  Nature,  and  call  for  H 
character  of  sentiment  and  action,  of  tender  sentiment,  and  of 
generous  action,  as  peculiar  to  those  relationships.  There  is  a 
propriety  in  the  tender  affection  of  sisters  for  each  other,  which 
the  general  sense  of  mankind  in  all  ages  has  observed,  and  re- 
spected, which  the  necessity  of  their  being  much  together  has 
exalted  into  one  of  the  noblest  sources  of  a  pure  and  genuine 
friendship,  and  which  their  native  fidelity  and  excellence  of 
heart,  has  adorned  with  infinite  examples  of  matchless  constancy 
and  truth.  For  where  should  woman's  sorrows  find  repose  so 
naturally  and  so  surely  as  in  woman's  kin^ired  heart  ?  Thte  fit- 
nesses of  sentiment  and  action  to  persons  standing  in  the  relation 
of  sisterhood,  to  each  other,  have  been  treated,  or  are  included  in 

*  '*  Crrdebant  hoe  grande  nefas,  et  tnorte  piandum, 
81  ittf enfs  vetalo  non  asstirrezerat ;  et  si 
Barbato  cuicoinqae  puer.'* 

JuvBMAMs,  Sat.  IS.  Iin.  65. 
No.  23.— Vol.  5.  3  A 
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the  duties  of  friendship,  which  in  this  course  of  morals  hare  been 
already  exhibited.* 

The  affection  of  brothers  to  sisters,  is  a  natural  emanation  of 
the  parental  affection,  which  in  addition  to  its  being-  the  most 
expressive  and  delicate  return  to  parents  for  their  care  and  ten- 
derness to  us,  by  taking  up  and  sharing^  with  them  in  the  more 
peculiar  solicitude  which  every  good  parent  feels  for  his  female 
offspring,  as  more  needing,  and  being  therefore  more  natorally 
entitled  to  his  partiality,  is  provickd  for,  in  the  universally 
observable  gallantry  of  Nature. 

Our  gratitude  and  honour  to  our  parents,  is  most  delicately  and 
exquisitely  expressed,  in  the  unostentatious  but  apparent  evi- 
dence of  our  feeling  as  they  feel,  and  acting  as  they  would  act. 
A  good  brother,  therefore,  loves  his  sisters  with  a  more  exalted 
and  sacred  feeling  than  that  by  which  Nature  has  made  it  impos- 
sible not  to  love  them :  but  this  love  to  his  sisters,  is  his  heart's 
most  delicate  and  ardent  expression  of  homage  to  his  parents, 
and  in  them,  and  to  them,  be  pays  the  tribute  of  that  homage. 
This^Ital  sentiment,  enhanced  and  dignified  by  the  noble  feel- 
ing of  gallantryy  in  which  our  Nature's  pride  (and  humble  in- 
deed would  be  the  wretch,  in  whom  that  pride  were  wanting) 
binds  us  in  bonds  of  adamant^to  the  object  that  confers  on  us,  the 
infinite  honour  of  accepting  our  protection.^  This  gallantry  of 
feeling,  this  homage  of  filial  duty,  and  sense  of  delegated  pa- 
rentage, with  all  besides  of  loveliness  which  Nature  has  con- 
ferred upon  the  paragon  of  her  works,  (than  whidi  in  heaven  or 
earth  there  is  no  creature  elhe  so  lovely  !)  makes  up  and  consti- 
tutes the  proper  fraternal  sentiment  which  binds  a  brother,  to  a 
sister's  claims. 

The  peculiar  affection  due  to  a  sxBter**  children,  is  an  emana- 
tion of  that  due  to  themselves:  as  that  due  to  themselves,  was 
derived  immediately  from  the  filial  sentiment. 

The  sister  naturally  looks  back  with  maternal  anxiety,  to 
claim  for  her  children,  an  extension  of  the  honours  that  had  been 
due  to  herself.  When  they  are  loved  and  protected,  9he  is  loved 
and  protected.  In  ail  cases,  her  son  or  daughter,  have  prior 
claims  to  the  son  or  daughter  of  a  brother.  And  in  the  case  of 
the  demise  of  the  father  and  mother,  the  nephew  or  niece  by  a 
sister,  would  have  equal  natural  claims  upon  their  uncle,  with  his 
own  children.  A  man  should  love  his  sister,  as  he  loves  him- 
self; and  therefore  should  love  his  sister's  children,  as  he  loves 
his  own  children.  So  highly  was  this  sentiment  of  natural  jus- 
tice appreciated  among'  nations  with  whom  natural  sentiments 
had  their  most  extensive  influence,  that  Tacitus  records  it  as  a 
characteristic  sentiment  that  gt>vemed  the  manners  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  Sororumjiliis  idem  apud  avuncuiumt  qui  apud  pa- 

*  See  the  TiDtb  Difcoorse. 
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tarm  kiynor'^^^'*  To  tbe  sons  of  sisters^  the  ftftme  honour  Urom  ao 
unele,  as  from  a  father."  So  quick  a  sensibility,  had  they  of  the 
Merovingian  race  of  kings,  to  this  higb point  of  honour,  that  fre* 
fuent  wars  were  undertaken  in  the  quarrels  of  sister's  children, 
which  would  not  have  been  engaged  in  for  their  own  ;  and  tbci 
hostage  of  a  sister's  son,  was  conskiered  as  a  surer  guarantee  for 
their  fidelity  to  their  treaties,  than  thei^  immediate  children* 

This  relationship,  tl^erefore^  though  not  more  near  nor  dear 
than  that  of  brothers  to  sisters,  in  which  it  takes  its  origin,  is 
much  nearer  and  dearer,  and  consequently  in  all  its  accruing 
obligations^  more  to  be  respected  than  that  of  brothers  to  brO'^ 
thersy  or  that  of  a  brother  to  a  brother's  children.  Because,  the 
supposed  perfect  equality  and  mutual  independence  of  each  other, 
among  the  male  members  of  a  family,  is  wholly  incompatible 
with  that  reciprocation  of  benefits  and  services,  of  favours,  and 
gratitude,  which  is  essential  to  the  perception  of  a  tic  of  reJa- 
liooship. 

All  the  duties  of  ttentiment  and  action,  which  appertain  to 
these  relationships,  are  determined  solely  by  the  principle  of  na- 
tural equity,  and  provided  for  by  the  everlasting  law  of  righteous- 
ness, which  awards  that  all  reasonable  expectations,  should  be 
reasonably  realized,  that  every  degree  of  love,  and  kindness,  and 
honour,  shown  to  us,  should  be  returned  with  all  we  have  to  pay; 
of  gratitude,  and  love,  and  honour,  that . 

The  affectionate  j&olicitude,  and  tender  care  of  parents,  espe- 
cially, should  be  returned  with  an  intensity  and  perpetuity  of  love 
towards  them,  with  an  affection  and  homage  of  their  persons, 
**  never  to  be  weaned  nor  changed  by  any  change  of  foKune,^ 
-and  with  a  remembrance  of  their  love  to  us,  as  *'  lasting  as  our 
,live8,  and  sparkling  even  in  the  dying  eye.^ 

This  is  justiee.  it  is  no  more  than  justice.  This  is  the  debt 
which  all  good  children  pwe  to  then*  good  fathers  and  mothers, 
and  will  pot  fail  to  pay:  and  of  this  the  like  is  owed,  and  in  re- 
lative proportion,  by  all  persons  who  experience  a  proportion  of 
jaaraiital  tutelage  from  an  uncle  or  aunt,  from  an  elder  brother,  or 
i&ister,  or  from  a  faithful  tutor  or  instructor,  who,  because  of  the 
delegated  trunt  which  he  holds,  by  commission  from  the  father 
and  mother,  is  himself  a  relation  j  and  entitled  to  a  proportion  of 
the  respect  with  which  they  are  to  be  honoured.  The  modes  of 
action,  which  this  just  sentiment  will  infallibly  establish,  that  is, 
the  behaviour  of  all  good-principled  young  persons,  will  be  regn- 
iated  by  dispositions  of  a  cheerful  submission  to  thedisoipline  ne- 
cessary for  their  moral  improvement,  and  a  frank  and  delighted 
qbedience  to  Che  aqthority  that  they  see  exercised,  solely  to 
assist  their  reason,  and  to  promote  their  happiness. 

'  *  Qaidsm  sanctlorero  et  arcttorem  banc  i.rxum  sanguinis  arbHravtar,  et  i|i 
aeciptondis  obsldibos,  magia  ezlgunt ;  ram  ouam  H,  et  aDlmani  (rmloa,  •! 
dboStm  latlttf  tSMant.— Taoiti,  De  Moridufl  bermenorttm,  90. 
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of  the  God  of  Tnitk !  tlmt  h«  should  be  offeDded  at  us,  for  bavr 
log  refbied  to  put  the  lie  upon  our  UDdentaodiiigB  a»  mach  as  ia 
us  lay ;  and  be  satisfied  with  us  for  having  believed,  at  a  venture, 
and  against  our  reason,  what  might  have  been  the  greatest  false- 
hood in  the  world,  for  any  thing  we  could  bring  as  a  proof  or 
evidence  to  the  contrary  ! 

If  a  man  has  not  any  ill-will  to  stifle  his  belief,  he  must  have 
surely  an  unhappy  opinion  of  God,  and  believe  him  not  so  good 
by  far  as  he  knows  himself  to  be,  if  he  imagines  that  an  impartial 
use  of  his  reason  in  any  matter  of  speculation  whatsoever,  can 
make  him  run  any  risk  hereafter ;  and  that  a  mean  denial  of  his 
reason,  and  an  affectation  of  belief  in  any  point  too  hard  for  bis 
nnderstanding,  can  entitle  bim  to  any  favour  in  another  world 
This  is  being  sycophants  in  religion,  mere  parasites  of  devoti<»i« 
It  is  using  God  as  the  crafty  beggars  use  those  they  address^ 
where  they  are  ignorant  of  their  quality.  The  novices  'among 
them  may  innocently  eome  out,  perhaps,  with  a  ^ood  sir  I  or  a 
good  foorsooth  !  but  with  the  old  stagers,  no  matter  who  they 
meet  in  a  coacb,it  is  always  good  your  honour !  or  good  your 
lordship !  or  your  ladyship  !  For  if  there  should  be  really  a  lord 
in  the  case,  we  should  be  undone  (say  they)  for  want  of  giving 
the  title :  but  if  the  party  should  be  no  lord,  there  would  be  do 
offence ;  it  would  not  be  ill  taken. 

And  thus  it  is  in  religion,  Wc  are  highly  concerned  how  t^ 
beg  right}  and  think  all  depends  upon  hitting  the  title,  and 
making  a  good  guess,  This  is  the  most  beggarly  refuge  imagin- 
able, which  is  so  mightily  cried  up,  and  stands  as  a  great  maxim 
with  many  able  men,  "  That  they  should  strive  to  have  faith,  and 
believe  to  the  utmost ;  because  if,  after  all,  there  be  nothing  in 
the  matter,  there  will  be  no  harm  in  being  thus  deceived  ;  but  if 
there  be  any  thing,  it  will  be  fatal  for  them  not  to  have  believed 
to  the  full.**  But  they  are  so  far  mistaken,  that  whilst  they  have 
this  thought,  it  is  certain  they  can  never  believe  either  to  their  * 
satisfaction  or  happiness  in  this  world,  or  with  any  advantage  of 
recommendation  to  another.  For  besides  that  our  reason,  which 
knows  the  cheat,  will  never  rest  thoroughly  satisfied  on  such  a 
bottom,  but  turn  us  often  adrift,  and  toss  us  in  a  sea  of  doubt  and 
perplexity ;  we  cannot  but  actually  grow  worse  in  our  religioa, 
and  entertain  a  worse  opinion  still  of  a  supreme  Deity, 
whilst  our  belief  is  founded  on  so  injurious  a  thought  of  him. 

To  love  the  public,  and  study  universal  good,  and  to  promote 
the  interest  of  the  whole  world,  so  far  as  lies  within  our  power^ 
is  surely  the  height  of  goodness,  and  makes  that  temper,  which 
we  call  divine.  In  this  temper,  my  lord,  (Jot  surely  you  should 
know  it  well)  it  is  natural  for  us  to  wish  that  others  should  par- 
take with  us,  by  being  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  our  example. 
It  is  natural  for  us  to  wish  our  merit  should  be  known  ;  partioB- 
larly,  if  it  be  our  fortune  to  have  served  a  nation  as  a  good  minis* 


ler ;  ot  B»  80019  jprinte,  or  fkther  of  a  eounirj^  to  have  rendered 
happy  a  considerable  part  of  mankind  onder  oor  care.  Bot  if  it 
happened,  that  of  this  nnmber  there  shoo  Id  be  some  90  ignorantly 
bred,  and  of  80  remote  a  province,  as  to  have'been  out  of  tte  hearing' 
of  our  name  and  actions ;  or  hearing  thehi,  shoald  be  so  puezled 
with  odd  and  contrary  stories  concerning  us,  that  they  knew  not 
what  to  think,  whether  there  were  really  in  the  world  any  such 
person  ais  oorself ;  should  we  not,  in  good  truth,  be  ridiculous  to ' 
take  offence  at  this  f  And  should  we  not  pass  for  extravagantly 
morose  and  ill-humoured,  if  instead  of  treatinp^  the  matter  10 
raillery,  we  should  think  in  earnest  or  revenging  ourselves  on 
the  offending  party,  who,  out  of  their  artless  ignorance,  ill  judg- 
ment, or  incredulity,  bad  detracted  from  our  renown  ? 

How  shall  we  say  then?  Does  it  really  deserve  praise,  to  be 
thus  concerned  about  it  *  Is  the  doirtg  good  for  glory's  sake  so 
divine  a  thing  ?  or,  is  it  not  more  divine,  to  do  good  even  where 
it  may  be  thought  inglorious,  even  to  the  ungrateful,  and  those 
who  are  wholly  insensible  to  the  good  they  receive  ?  How 
comes  it  then,  that  what  is  so  divine  in  us,  should  lose  its  chik- 
racter  in  the  Divine  Being  ?  And  that  according  as  the  Deity  is 
represented  to  us,  he  should  more  resemble  the  weak,  womanish, 
and  impotent  part  of  our  nature,  than  the  generous,  manly,  and 
divine  ?     , 

There  is  an  odd  way  of  reasoning,  but  in  certain  distempers  of 
mind  very  sovereign  to  those  who  can  apply  it ;  and  it  is  this, 
*'  There  can  be  no  malice  but  where  interests  are  opposed.  A 
universal  being  can  have  no  interest  opposite  ^  and  therefore  can 
have  no  malice."  If  there  be  a  general  mind  it  can  have  no  parr 
ticnlar  interest ;  but  the  general  good,  or  good  of  the  whole,  and 
its  own  private  good,  must  be  of  necessity  one  and  the  same.  It 
can  intend  nothing  besides,  nor  aim  at  any  thing  beyond,  nor  be 
provoked  to  any  thing  contrary.  So  that  we  have  only  to  con- 
sider, whether  there  be  really  such  a  thing  as  a  mind  that  has  rela- 
tion to  the  whole,  or  not.  For  if  unhappily  there  be  no  mind,  we 
may  comfort  ourselves  however  that  Nature  has  do  malice ;  if 
there  be  really  a  mind  we  may  rest  satisfied,  that  it  is  the  best  na* 
tured  one  in  the  world.  If  there  really  was  a  God,  the  highest 
goodness  must  of  necesuty  belong  to  him,  without  any  of  those 
defects*  of  passions,  those  meannesses  and  imperfections  which 
we  acknowledge  such  in  ourselves,  which  as  good  men  we  en- 
deavour all  we  can  to  be  superior  to,  and  which  we  find  we  every 
day  conquer  as  we  grow  better. 

Methinks,  my  lord,  it  would  be  well  for  us,  if  before  we  as- 
cended into  the  higher  regions  of  divinity,  we  would  vouchsafe 

*"  For  my  port,*'  sayshojieslPlutaicli,  •*  Ihad  ralher  tneu  should  say  to mt 
'*  that  tliere  neither  is,  nor  f  vt-r  was,  such  a  one  as  Plutarch :  thnn  they  sboulil 
say,ihere  was  a  Plutarch,,  an  unsteady,  ^HanfMble,  SMlly  (»ro?oked,  and 
revenfefat  man." 
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to  descend  a  little  into  ourselves,  and  bestow  some  poor  tlioi^|>kli 
apon  pr&in  honest  morals.  ' ' 

Page  42.  I  know  not  how  it  comes  about,  that  be  who  is  etrer 
said  to  do  good  the  most  disinterestedly,  should  be  Uumgla 
desirous  of  being  praised  so  lavisbingly,  and  be  supposed  to  set  S9 
high  a  rate  upon  so  cheap  and  low  a  thing  as  ignorant  oonunen- 
datioo,  and  forced  applause. 

•Page  4d.  1  am  not  a  divine,  good  enough  to  resolve  what 
spirit  that  was  which  proved  so  catching  among  tbeanci^it  pro*. 
phets,  that  even  the  profane  Saul  was  taken  by  it.  But  I  leaio 
fVom  holy  scripture,  that  there  was  an  evil,  as  well  as  the  good 
spirit  of  prophecy.  And  I  find  by  present  experience,  as  well  tis 
by  all  histories,  sacred  and  profane,  that  the  operalioas  'of  iMs 
spirit  is  every  where  the  same,  as  to  the  bodily  organs. 

ON  THE  FREEDOM  OF  WIT   AND  HUlfOVfU 

Page  65.  I  have  known  some  of  those  grave  gentleaien  un- 
dertake to  correct  an  author  for  defending  the  use  of  raillery,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  upon  every  turn  made  ese  of  this  vmpon, 
though  they  were  naturally  so  awkward  at  it  And  this,  I  believe, 
may  be  observed  in  the  case  of  many  zealots,  who  have  taken 
upon  them  to  answer  our  modern  free  writings.  The  traeksal 
gentleman,  with  the  grim  aspect  and  mien  of  true  inquisitors,  have 
but  an  ill  grace  when  they  vouchsafe  to  quit  their  austerity,  and 
be  jocose  and  pleasant  with  an  adversary,  whom  they  would 
choose  to  treat  m  a  very  different  manner.  For,  to  do  thens  jus- 
tice, had  they  their  wills,  I  doubt  not  but  tbat  their  conduct  and 
mien  would  be  pi^etty  much  of  a  piece.  They  would,in  all  probap 
bility,  soon  quit  their  farce,  and  make  a  thorough  tragedy.  But 
at  present  there  is  nothing  so  ridiculous  as  this  Janus-faee  of 
writers,  who,  with  one  countenance,  force  a  smile,  and,  with 
another,  show  nothing  but  rage  and  fury.  Having  entered  the 
list,  and  agreed  to  the  fair  laws  of  combats  by  wit  and  argument, 
they  have  no  sooner  proved  their  weapon,  than  you  he^  tbeai 
crying  aloud  for  help,  and  delivering  over  to  the  secular  arm. 

Page  69.  According  to  the  notiou  I  have  of  reason,  neitker 
the  written  treatises  of  the  learned,  nor  the  set  discourses  of  the 
eloquent,  are  able  of  themselves  to  teach  the  lise  of  it  It  is  the 
habit  alone  ofreasoning  that  can  make  a  reasoner.  And  m^n 
can  never  be  better  invited  to  the  habit,  than  where  they  find 
pleasure  in  it  A  freedom  of  raillery,  a  liberty  in  decent  lan- 
guage to  question  everything,  and'sn  allowance  of  onravdling  or 
refuting  auy  argument,  without  offence  to  the  arguer,  are  the 
only  terms  which  can  render  such  speculative  conversations  any 
wayagreeabte*  For,  to  speak  the  truth,  they  have  been  tea* 
der^d  burdensome  to  mankind  by  the  strictness  of  the  laws  pre* 
scribed  to  them,  and  by  the  prevailing  pedantry  and  bigotry  of 
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i  whorei§^n  in  them,  and  assume  to  themselves  tohe  diiecton 
in  diesepiovinces. 

-  In  matter  of  reason,  more  is  done  in  a  minute  or  two,  by  way 
•f  question  and  reply,  than  by  a  continued  discobrse  of  whole 
houra.  Orations  are  fit  only  to  move  the  passions :  and  the  power 
of  declamation  is  to  terrify,  exalt,  ravish,  or  delight,  rather  than 
satisfy  or  instruct.  A  free  conference  is  a  close  fight.  The  other 
^Tay  in  comparison  to  it,  is  but  a  brandishing,  or  beating  the  air. 
To  be  obstructed  therefore,  and  maioacled  in  conferences,  and  to 
be  confined  to  hearorations  on  certain  subjects,  must  needs  give 
OS  a  distaste,  and  render  the  subject  so  managed,  as  disagreeable 
aa  the  managers.  Men  had  rather  reason  upon  trifles,  so  they 
nlay  reason  &ee!y,  and  without  th«e  imposition  of  authority,  than 
on  the  most  useful  and  best  subjects  in  the  world,  where  they  are 
held  under  a  restraint  or  fear. 

If  men  are  forbidden  to  speak  their  minds  seriously  on  certain 
subjects,  they  will  do  it  ironically.  If  they  are  forbidden  to  speak 
airmail  upon  such  subjects,  or  if  they  find  it  really  dangerous  for 
them  to  do  so  ;  they  will  then  redouble  their  disguise,  involve 
^themselves  in  mysteriousness,  and  talk  so  as  to  be  hardly  under* 
stood,  or  at  least  not  plainly  interpreted,  by  those  who  are  dis« 
pissed  to  do  them  a  mischief.  And  thus  raillery  is  brought  more 
lit  fashion,  and  runs  into  an  extreme.  It  is  the  persecuting  spirit 
that  has  raised  the  bantering  one :  and  want  of  liberty  may 
ateoun^  for  a  want  of  true  politeness^  and  for  the  corruption  or 
wiong^use  of  pleasantry  and  humour. 

That  this  is  really  so,  may  appear  by  looking  at  those  countries 
where  the  spiritual  tyranny  is  highest.  For  the  greatest  of 
bofibons  are  the  Italians ;  and  in  their  writings,  in  their  Areer 
sort  of  conversation,  on  their  theatres,  and  in  their  streets, 
bu1IV)onery  and  burlesque  are  in  the  highest  vogue.  It  is  the  only 
manner  in  which  the  poor  cramped  wretches  can  disgrace  a  free 
thought  We  must  yield  to  them  the  superiority  in  this  sort  of 
wit.  For  what  wonder  is  it  if  we,  who  have  more  of  liberty,  have 
leas  dexterity  in  that  egregious  way  of  raillery  and  ridicule  ? 

It  is  for  this  reason,  I  verily  believe,  that  the  ancients  discover 
so  Kttle  of  this  spirit,  and  that  there  is  hardly  such  a  thing  found  - 
aamere  burlesque  in  any  authors  of  the  politer  ages. 

Page  74.  Grimace  and  tone  are  miephty  helps  to  imposture. 
And  many  a  formal  piece  of  sophistry  holds  proof  under  a  severe 
brow,  which  would  not  pass  under  an  easy  one.  It  was  the 
saying  of  an  ancient  sage,  **  that  humour  was  the  only  test  of 
gravity ;  and  gravity  of  humour.  For  a  subject  that  would  not 
bear  raUlery,  was  suspicious ;  and  a  jest  that  would  not  bear  a 
self  oos  examination,  was  certainly  false  wiC 

F^ige  81.  We  dream  of  happiness,  and  possessions,  and  enjojr* 
menta  in  which  we  have  no  understanding,  no  certainty ;  and 
yet  we  pursue  these  as  the  best  known  and  most  certain  things 
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IB  tlw  worid.  Thete  si  noibing  m>  foolish  and  delodiaip  as  a 
partial  soepticiun.  For  whilst  the  doubt  is  cast  only  oo  ondsidet 
iim  certainty  grows  so  mnch  stronger  oo  the  other.  Whilst  only 
6oe  fiace  of  fol  ly  appears  ridiculoas,  the  other  grows  more  soleaui 
and  deceiving. 

Page  83.  There  was  a  time  when  men  were  accountable  only 
Cor  tliM^ir  actions  and  behaviour.  Their  opinions  were  leCl  to 
themselves.  They  had  liberty  to  differ  in  these,  as  in  their 
Usees.  Every  one  took  the  air  and  look  which  was  natinal  to 
him.  Bot  in  process  of  time,  it  was  thought  decent  to  mend 
men's  countenances,  and  render  their  intellectual  complexioos 
uniform  and  of  a  sort  Thus  the  magistrate  became  a  dresser* 
and  in  his  turn,  was  dressed  too,  as  he  deserved;  when  be  had 
given  up  his  powertoanew  order  of  tiremen.  But  though  it  was 
agreed  that  there  was  onlyonecertainaodtruedress.onesin.L'^lepe- 
euliar  air,  to  which  it  was  necessary  all  peopleshould  conform ;  yet 
the  misfortune  was,  that  neither  the  magistrate  nor  the  tiremen 
themaelvesy  could  resolve  which  of  the  various  modes  was  the 
exact  true  one(  Imagine  now,  what  the  effect  of  this  must  needi 
be }  when  men  were  persecuted  thus  on  every  side  about  their 
air  and  feature,  and  were  put  to  their  shifts  how  to  adjust  and 
compose  their  mien,  according  to  the  right  mode  ;  when  a  thou- 
sand models,  a  thousand  patterns  of  dress  were  current,  and  altered 
every  now  and  then  upon  occasion,  according  to  fashion  and  the 
humour  of  the  times.  Judge  whether  men's  countenances  were 
not  like  to  grow  constrained,  and  the  natural  visage  of  mankind, 
by  this  habit,  distorted, convulsed,  and  rendered  hsHly  knowable. 

Page  87.  Impostorsfas  we  will  rather  suppose)  having  con- 
aider^  that  they  ought  in  their  principles  to  appear  as  fair  as 
possible  to  the  world,  the  better  to  conceal  their  practices,  found 
it  highly  for  their  interest  to  espouse  some  excellent  moral  rules, 
and  establish  the  very  best  maxims  of  this  kind.  They  thought 
it  for  their  advantage  perhaps,  on  their  first  setting  out,  to  reconi- 
mend  the  greatest  purity  of  religrion,  the  greatest  integrity  of  life 
and  manners.  They  may  perhaps  too,  in  general,  have  preached 
up  charity  and  good  will.  They  may  have  set  to  view  the  fairest 
face  of  human  nature ;  and  together  with  their  by-laws,  and  poli- 
tical institutions,  have  interwoven  the  honestest  moral  and  best 
doctrine  in  the  world. 

Page  91.  If  we  fall  presently  into  horrors  and  consteraatioh, 
upon  the  hearing  of  maxims  which  are  thought  poisonous ;  we  are 
in  no  disposition  to  use  that  familiar  and  easy  part  of  reason,  whieh 
is  the  best  antidote.  The  only  poison  to  reason,  is  passion.  For 
false  reasoning  is  soon  redressed,  where  passion  is  removed.  But 
if  the  very  hearing  6f  certain  propositions  of  philosophy,  is  sufi- 
eient  to  move  our  passion ;  it  is  plain,  the  poison  has  already 
gained  on  us,  and  we  are  effectually  prevented  in  the  n«e  of  our 
reaa^ning  facuUiei. 


V^e  93.  Knaves  I  koow  tb^re  aie  in  DOtioo  and  priiiei|^e> 
l»  well  as  in  practice ;  who  thiok  all  honesty  a  mere  cheat ;  and 
by  a  very  eonsTstent  reasoning,  have  resolved  deliberately  lo  do 
all  that  bv  power  or  art  they  are  able,  for  their  private  advantage. 
Bat  such  as  these  never  open  themselves  in  friendship  to  othm* 
They  hare  no  such  passion  for  truths  or  love  for  mankind.  They 
hAve  no  quarrel  Ivith  religion  or  morals  :  but  know  what  use  to 
inmke  of  both  upon  occasions.  If  they  discover  their  principles  il 
is  but  at  unawares.  They  are  sure  to  preach  honesty,  and  go  to 
church. 

Pa^  98.  1  could  be  almost  tempted  to  think,  that  the  true 
reason  why  some  of  the  most  heroic  virt'ies  have  so  little  notice 
taken  of  them  in  our  holy  religion,  is,  because  there  would  have 
been  no  room  left  for  disinterestedness,  had  they  been  entitled  ton 
share  of  that  infinite  reward,  which  Providence  has  by  revelation 
assigned  to  other  duties.*     Private  friendship  and  seal  for  the 

*  By  private  fncDdshtp  no  fair  reader  can  here  suppose  is  aieant  tlMit 
common  beiiffolencf  and  charity  \rhtch  everv  Clirisiian  is  obliged  to  show 
towards  all  men,  and  in  particular  towards  \nn  fellow  Christians,  his  neigh- 
bour, brother,  and  kindred,  of  whatever  deffree :  but  that  pecollar  relation 
whtJh  is  forined  by  consent  and  harmony  of  minds,  by  niatual  eHteem, 
and  reciprocal  tenrierness  and  affection  ;  and  which  i^e  empiiaiically  call 
a  PRiBNnsiiip.  Such  was  that  between  the  two  Jewish  heroes  below 
ineniibned,  wtiose  love  and  tenderness  was  siirpasslngthat  of  womsn.  (2  Satn. 
eh.  I.)  Such  were  those  friendships  described  so  frequent  by  poets,  between 
Py lades  and  Orestes,  Thesensand  Plrlthous,  whh  many  others.  Such  were 
those  between  philosophers,  heroes,  and  the  greatest  of  men,  between  Socrates 
■nd  Anlisthenefl,  Plato  and  Dion.  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  Scipio  and 
Lttliu^,  Cato  and  Brutus,  Thrasea  and  Helvldins  And  such  have  lately 
been,  and  still  perhaps  in  our  own  Age  ;  though  Envy  Suffers  not  that  the  hw 
examples  there  are  of  this  kind  should  be  remarked  in  public.  The  aathor*fl 
meaning  is  indeed  so  plain  of  itself,  that  it  needs  no  explanatory  apology  to 
satisfy  an  impartial  reader.  As  for  others  who  object  to  the  singularity  of  the 
assertion,  as  differing  (they  supposed  from  what  our  reverend  doctors  in  reli- 

ffion  maintain,  thev  may  read  ^hat  the  learned  and  pious  Bisbop  Taylor  rayi 
d  bis  treatise  on  friendship.  '*  You  inquire  (says  he)  how  far  a  dear  and  a 
perfect  friendship  is  authorized  by  the  principles  of  Christianity  7  to  this  I 
Answer  that  the  word  friendship  in  the  sense  we  commonly  mean  by  it,  is  nOt 
So  much  so  much  as  named  in  the  NewTestsment ;  and  uurreligioti  takes  no 
DOtlea  of  It.  You  think  it  strange,  but  read  on  before  you  spend  so  much  as 
the  beginning  of  a  passion  or  a  wonder  upon  it.  There  is  mention  of  f  rieod- 
ship  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  enmity  with  God  :  but  the  word  i§ 
no  where  else  named,  or  to  any  other  purpose  In  all  the  New  Testament.  It 
Speaks  of  friends  often ;  bat  by  friends  are  meant  o«r  acquaintances,  or  oUr 
kindred,  the  relatives  of  our  family  or  our  fortune,  or  our  aect,  &c.  And  I 
think  1  have  reason  to  be  confident,  that  the  word  friend,  (speaking  of  human 
Intercourse)  is  no  otherwise  used  in  the  gospels  or  epistles,  or  acts  of  the 
apostles.*'  Aqd  afterwards,  *'  Christian  charity  (says  he)  is  friendship  to 
all  the  world;  and  when  friendships  were  the  noblest  things  in  the  world^ 
charity  was  little,  like  the  sun  drawn  in  atii  chtnk,  or  his  beams  drawn  into 
the  centre  of  a  burning-glass ;  but  Christian  charity  if  frienship  expanded,  like 
the  face  of  the  sun,  when  it  mounts  above  the  eastern  hlllf  .'*      In  reality  the 

?[ood  Bishop  draws  all  his  notions  as  well  as  examples  of  private  friendship 
rom  the  beHthem  world,  or  from  the  tim^s  preceding  Christianity.     And 
■fter  ciMnj;  i  Greek  author,  h««  immediately  adds :— "Of  inch  immortal,  ab- 
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public,  and  our  eountry,  are  virtues  purely  voluntary  in  a  Chrii- 
ttati.  They  are  no  essential  parts  of  his  charity.  Re  is  not  so 
tied  to  the  aflRurs  of  this  life ;  nor  is  he  obliged  to  enter  into  sudi 
eng^gem^ts  with  this  lower  world,  as  are  of  no  help  to  him  in 
acqnimg  a  better.  His  conversation  is  in  heaven !  nor  has  he 
occasion  for  such  supemnmerary  cares  or  embarrassments  hereon 
earthy  as  may  obstruct  his  way  thither,  or  retard  him  in  the  nseftit 
task  of  working  out  his  own  salvation!  If,  nevertheless,  any 
portion  of  reward  be  reserved  hereafter  for  the  generous  part  of  a 
patriot,  or  that  of  a  thorough  friend:  this  is  still  behind  the  cur- 
tain and  happily  concealed  from  us  -,  that  we  may  be  the  more  de- 
serving of  it,  when  it  comes. 

It  appears  indeed  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  that  each  of 
these  virtues  had  their  illustrious  examples,  and  were  in  some 
manner  recommended  to  us  as  honourable,  and  worthy  our  inn- 
tation.  Even  Saul  himself,  as  bad  a  prince  as  he  is  represented, 
appears,  both  living  and  dying,  to  have  been  respected  and 
praised  for  the  love  he  bore  his  native  country.  And  the  love 
which  was  so  remarkable  between  fats  son  and  his  successor,  gives 
us  a  noble  view  of  a  disinterested  friendship,  at  least  on  one  side. 
But  the  heroic  virtue  of  these  persons  had  only  the  common 
reWard  of  praise  attributed  to  it,  and  could  not  claim  a  ibtnro' 
recompence  under  a  religion  which  taught  no  future  state,  nor 
exhibited  any  rewards  or  punishments  b^des  such  as  were  tern* 
poral,  and  had  respect  to  the  written  law. 

And  thus  the  Jews  as  well  as  heathens  were  left  to  their 
philosophy,  to  be  instructed  in  the  sublime  part  of  virtue,  and 
induced  by  reason  to  that  which  was  not  enjoined  them  by  com- 
mand. No  premium  or  penalty  being  enforced  in  these  cases, 
the  disinterested  part  subsisted,  the  virtue  was  a  free  choice,  and 
the  magnanimity  of  the  act  was  left  entire.  He  that  would  be 
generous,  had  the  means.  He  that  would  frankly  serve  his 
friend,  or  country,  at  the  expense  even  of  his  life,  might  do  it 
on  fair  terms — Dulob  kt  decorum  est  was  his  sole  reason. 
It  was  inviting  and  becoming.  It  was  good  and  honest.  And 
that  this  is  still  a  good  reason,  and  according  to  common  sense, 
I  will  endeavour  to  prove  U)  your  satisfaction.  For  I  should 
think  myself  very  ridiculous  to  be  angry  with  any  one  for  think- 
ing me  dishonest ;  if  I  could  give  no  account  of  my  honesty,  nor 
show  upon  what  principle  I  differed  from  a  knave. 

straeted»  para  -frieodships,  indeed  there  !t  no  great  plenty  ;  bat  they  who 
are  the  seme  to  their  friend  ovt^p^ty,  when  he  is  In  another  eoantty,  or 
In  another  world,  are  fit  to  preeerfe  the  sacred  fire  for  eternal  sacriflees, 
and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  those  exemplary  friendships  of  the  l>est 
men,  which  have  tilled  the  world  with  history  and  wonder ;  for  In  no  other 
sense  than  this  can  it  be  true,  that  friendships  are  pure  loves,  regarding 
to  do  good  more  than  to  receive  it.  He  that  is  a  friend  after  death,  hopes  not 
for  a  recompence  from  his  friend,  and  malces  no  bargain  either  for  fime 
or  love  ;1iat  Is  rewarded  with  the  conscience  and  satisfaction  of  doing  bravely.*' 
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P»  100.  A  public  spirit  can  come  only  from  a  social  feetingp  or 
aisnse  of  partnership  with  haman  kind.  Now  there  are^none  86 
far  from  being  partners  in  this  sense^  or  sharers  in  this  commoo 
aiDBectiony  as  they  who  scarcely  know  an  eqoal,  nor  consider 
themselves  as  subject  to  any  law  of  fellowship  or  commanity* 
And  thus  morality  and  good  government  go  together.  There  is 
no  real  love  of  virtue,  without  the  knowledge  of  public  ^obd. 
And  where  absolute  power  Is,  there  is  no  public. 

They  who  live  under  a  tyranny,  and  have  learnt  to  admire  its 
power  as  sacred  and  divine,  are  debauched  as  much  in  their 
religion,  as  in  their  morals.  Public  good,  according  to  their 
apprehension,  is  as  little  the  measure  or  rule  of  government  in 
the  universe  as  in  the  state.  They  have  scarce  a  notion  of  what 
is  good  or  just,  other  than  what  mere  will  and  power  have  deter* 
mined.  Omnipotence,  they  think,  would  hardly  be  itself,  were 
it  not  at  liberty  to  dispense  with  the  laws  of  equity,  and  change 
at  pleasure  the  standard  of  moral  rectitude. 

P.  109.  It  is  ridiculous  to  say,  there  is  any  obligation  on  man 
to  act  sociably,  or  honestly,  iu  a  form  of  government ;  and  not 
in  that  which  is  commonly  called  the  state  of  nature.  For,  to 
:ipeak  in  the  fashionable  language  of  our  modern  philosophy, 
''  Society  being  founded  on  a  compact ;  the  surrender  made  of 
every  man's  private  unlimited  rights  into  the  hands  of  the 
majority,  or  such  as  the  majority  should  appoint,  was  of  free 
choice^  and  by  a  promise/'  Now  the  promise  itself  was  made 
in  the  state  of  nature:  and  that  which  could  make  a  promise 
obligatory  in  the  state  of  nature,  must  make  all  other  acts  of 
humanity  as  much  our  real  duty,  and  natural  part  Thus  faith, 
justice,  honesty,  and  virtue,  must  have,  been  as  early  as  the  state 
of  nature,  or  they  could  never  have  been  at  all.  The  civil  union^ 
or  confederacy,  could  never  make  right  or  wrong,  if  they  sub- 
sisted not  before.  He  who  was  free  to  any  villainy  before  his 
contract,  will,  and  ought  to  make  as  free  with  his  contract,  when 
beHhinks  At.  The  natural  knave  has  the  same  reason  to  be  a 
civil  one,  and  may  dispense  with  his  political  capacity  as  oft  as 
he  sees  occasion.  It  is  only  his  word  that  stands  in  his  way.  A 
man  is  obliged  to  keep  his  Wordl  Why?  Because  be  has 
given  his  word  to  keep  it.  Is  not  this  a  notable  account  of 
the  origin  of  moral  justice,  and  the  rise  of  civil  government  and 
allegiance^ 

.  But  to  pass  by  these  cavils  of  a  philosophy,  which  speaks  so 
much  of  naturo  with  so  little  meaning ;  we  may  with  justice 
surely  place  it  as  a  principle,  "  that  if  any  thing  be  natural,  in 
any  creature,  or  any  kind ;  it  is  that  which  is  preservative  of  the 
kind  itself,  and  conducing  to  its  welfare  and  support." 

P. .  1 13.  It  is  strange  to  imagine  that  war,  which  of  al  I  things 
appears  the  most  savage,  should  be  the  passion  of  the  most  heroic 
spirits.    But  it  is  in  war  that  the  knot  of  fellowship  is  closest 
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drawD,  it  i&  in  w«r  that  vutai^l  laocour  i^  nosi  gives,  mutual 
danger  run,  and  common  affection  roo«t  exerted  avd  employed. 
For  heroium  and  philanthropy  are  almost  one  and  the  same. 
Yet  by  a  small  miiguidanoe  of  the  affection*  a  lover  of  mankind 
becomes  a  ravager :  a  hero  and  deliverer  becomes  an  oppressor 
and  destroyer. 

P.  119.  True  courage  has  so  little  to  do  with  anger,  that 
there  is  always  the  strongest  suspicion  against  it,  where  this  pas- 
sion  is  highest  The  true  courage  is  cool  and  calm.  The  bravest 
of  men  have  the  least  of  a  brutal  bullying  insolence ;  and  in  the 
very  time  of  danger  are  foupd  the  mpst  serene*  pleaaant,  and  free. 
Rage^  we  know,  can  make  a  coward  forget  himself  and  fight. 
But  what  is  done  in  fury  or  anger,  can  never  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  courage.  Were  it  otherwise,  womankind  might  olaim 
to  be  the  stoutest  sex;  for  their  hatred  and  anger  have  ever 
been  allowed  to  be  the  strongest  and  most  lasting. 

P.  121.  It  is  the  height  of  wisdom,  no  doubt,  to  he  rightly 
selfish.  And  to  value  life,  as  far  as  life  is  good,  belongs  as  mncb 
to  courage  as  to  discretion.  But  a  wretched  life  is  no  wise  man's 
wish.  To  be  without  honesty,  is,  in  effect,  to  be  wiihont  natural 
affection  or  sociableness  of  any  kind.  And  a  life  without  natural 
affection,  friendship,  or  sociableness,  would  be  found  a  wretched 
one,  were  it  to  be  tried.  It  is  as  these  feelings  and  affections  are 
intrinsically  valuable  and  worthy,  that  self-interest  is  to  be  rated 
and  esteemed.  A  man  is  by  nothing  so  much  himself  as  by  his 
temper,  and  the  character  of  his  passions  and  affections,  if  be 
loses  what  is  manly  and  worthy  in  these,  he  is  as  much  lost  to 
himself  as  when  he  loses  his  memory  and  understanding.  The 
least  step  into  villainy  or  baseness,  changes  the  character  and 
value  of  a  life.  He  who  would  preserve  life  at  any  rate,  most 
abuse  himself  more  than  any  one  would  abuse  him.  And  if  tile 
be  not  a  dear  thing  indeed,  he  who  has  refused  to  live  a  villau, 
and  has  preferred  death  to  a  base  action,  has  been  a  gainer  by  the 
bargain. 

P.  123.  Our  philosophy  now*a-days  runs  after  the  manner  of 
that  able  sophist,  who  said,  *"*  Skin  for  skin :  all  that  a  man  has, 
will  he  give  for  his  life." — (Job,  ch.  ii.  4.)  it  is  orthodox 
divinity,  as  well  as  sound  philosophy,  with  some  men,  to  cale 
life  by  the  number  and  exquisiteness  of  the  pleasing  sensatioos. 
These  they  constantly  set  in  opposition  to  dry  virtue  and  hones^. 
And  upon  this  footing,  they  think  it  proper  to  call  all  meo 
fools,  who  would  hazard  a  life,  or  part  with  any  of  these  pleasing 
Sfsnsations. 

P.  124.  But  you,  my  friend,  are  stubborn  in  this  point :  and 
instead  of  being  brought  to  think  mournfully  of  death,  or  to 
repine  at  the  loss  of  what  you  may  sometimes  haxard  fc^.your 
honesty,  you  can  laugh  at  such  maxims  as  these ;  and  divert  yes^ 
self  with  the  improved  selfi^hoeis,  aod  philoa^tat  eewaniice 
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of  the^  fathionaUe  oioralistB.  You  will  not  be  taii^bt  to  valto 
life  at  their  rate,,  or  degnule  honesty  as  they  do,  who  make  it 
only  a  name.  Yon  are  persuaded  these  is  Homething  more  in  the 
thingr  than  fashion  or  applause ;  that  worth  and  merit  are  sub- 
sUotialy  and  no  way  variable  by  fancy  or  will )  and  that  honour 
i^  as  much  itself,  when  acting  by  itself,  and  unseen,  as  when  sef  n 
a|id  applauded  by  all  the  world. 

Should  one  who  had  the  countenance  of  a  gentleman,  ask  me, 
"  Why  1  would  avoid  being  nasty,  when  nobody  was  present?" 
In  the  first  place  I  should  be  fully  satisfied  that  he  himself  was  a 
v^ry  nasty  gentleman  who  could  ask  this  question  ;  and  that  it 
\f ould  be  a  hard  matter  for  me  to  make  him  ever  conceive  what 
truf  cleanliness  was.  However,  1  might,  notwithstanding  this, 
be  contented  to  give  him  a  slight  answer,  and  say, "  Twas  because 
I  had  a  nose."  Should  he  trouble  me  further,  and  ask  again, 
'«  What  if  1  had  a  cold  f"  or,  "  What  if  naturally  1  had  no  such 
nice  smell  ?"  I  might  answer  perhaps,  **  That  1  cared  as  little  to 
-see  myself  nasty,  as  that  others  may  see  me  in  that  condition/' 
But  what  if  it  were  in  the  dark  ?  Why,  even  then,  though  I  had 
neither  nose,  nor  eyen,  my  sense  of  the  matter  would  be  still  the 
same ;  my  nature  would  rise  at  the  thought  of  what  was  forbid ; 
or  if  it  did  not,  I  should  have  a  wretched  nature  indeed,  and  hate 
ipyself  for  a  beast.  Honour  myself  I  never  could ;  whilst  I  had 
no  better  idea  of  what,  in  reality,  I  owed  myself,  and  what  became 
me  as  a  human  creature. 

Much  in  the  same  manner  have  I  heard  it  asked,  why  should 
a  man  be  honest  in  the  dark  ?  What  a  man  must  be  to  ask  this 
question,  I  won't  say.  But  for  those  who  had  no  other  reason 
for  being  honest  than  the  fear  of  a  gibbet  or  a  gaol ;  I  should 
not,  1  confess,  much  covet  their  company  or  acquaintance.  And 
ifanyguardianof  mine,  who  had  kept  bis  trust,  and  given  me 
back  my  estate  when  I  came  of  age,  had  been  discovered  to 
have  acted  thns,  through  fear  only  of  what  might  happen  to  him, 
1  should  for  my  own  part,  no  doubt,  continue  civil  and  respectful 
to  him ;  but  for  my  opinion  of  his  worth,  it  would  be  sach  as  th^ 
Pythian  god  had  for  his  votary,  who  devoutly  feared  him,  mid 
therefore  restored  to  a  friend  what  had  been  deposited  in  his 
hands. 

'*  Reddidit  ergo  oietd,  non  moribui  ;  et  tamen  omnen 
Vocem  ad^ti  dignam  templo,  veraroqae  probavitt 
Extinctoi  tota  paritcr  cdri  prole  domoque.** 

Jut.  Sat.  13. 

I  know  very  well  that  many  services  to  the  public  are  done- 
fieierely  for  the  sake  of  a  gratuity ;  and  that  informers  in  par** 
ticular,  are  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  sometimes  made  pensioners 
of  state.  But  I  must  beg  pardon  for  the  particular  thoughts  I 
may  have  of  these  gentlemen's  merit ;  and  shall  never  bestow 
my  esteem '  on  any  other  than  the  volnntaiy  diseoveiers  ef 
villainy,  and  hearty  prosecutors  of  their  country's  interest.    Antt 
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in  thU  respect,  I  know  nothing  greater  or  nobler  than  the  under- 
taking and  managing  some  important  accusation ;  by  which  some 
high  criminal  of  statCi  or  some  formed  body  of  conspirators' 
against  the  public^  may  be  arraigned  and  brought  to  ponishmenty. 
through  the  honest  zeal  and  public  affection  of  a  private  man. 

I  know  toOf  that  the  mere  vulgar  often  stand  in  need  of  such 
a  rectifying  object  as  the  gallows  before  their  eyes.  Yet  I 
have  no  belief,  that  any  man  of  a  liberal  education,  or  comnkon 
honesty,  ever  needed  to  have  recourse  to  this  idea  in  his  mind, 
the  better  to  restrain  him  from  playing  the  knave.  And  if  a  saint 
bad  no  other  virtue  than  what  was  raised  in  him  by  the  s^me 
objects  of  reward  and  punishment,  in  a  more  distant  ^tattf ;  I 
know  not  whose  love  or  esteem  he  might  gain  besides ;  but  for 
my  own  part,  I  should  never  think  him  worthy  of  mine. 

'*  Nee  fartnin  feci,  nee  fugi,  si  mlbi  dictt 
Servos ;  hsbcs  pretiam,  lorls  non  ureris,  aio. 
Nod  bominem  occidi :  non  pa  sees  in  cruce  corTOS. 
Sam  bonus  et  fragl :  rennit,  negat  atqae  sabellus.*' 

HoR.  Bplst.  16. 

By  this  time  my  friend,  you  may  possibly,  I  hope,  be  sitisted, 
that  as  I  am  in  earnest  in  defending  raillery,  so  I  can  be  sober  in 
the  use  of  it.  It  is  in  reality  a  serious  study,  to  learn  to  temper 
and  regulate  that  humoar  which  nature  has  given  us,  as  a  more 
lenitive  remedy  against  vice,  and  a  kind  of  specific  against  super- 
stition  and  melancholy  delusion.  There*  is  a  great  diffbrence 
between  seeking  how  to-  raise  a  laugh  fh>m  evety  thing ;  and 
seeking,  in  every  thing,  what  justly  may  be  laughed  at.  For 
nothing  is  ridiculous  but  what  is  deformed ;  nor  is  any  thing 
proof  .against  raillery,  but  what  is  handsome  and  just.  And 
therefore  it  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world,  to  deny  fair 
honesty  the  use  of  this  weapon,  which  can  never  bear  an  edge 
against  herself,  and  bears  against  every  thing  that  is  contrary. 

A  man  of  thorough  good  breeding,  whatever  else  he  be,  is 
incapable  of  doing  a  rude  or  brutal  action.  He  never  deliberates 
in  this  case,  or  considers  of  the  matter  by  prudential  rules  of  aalf- 
inlerest  and  advantage.  He  acts  fh>m  his  nature,  in  a  manner 
necessarily,  and  without  reflection,  and  if  he  did  not,  it  were 
impossible  for  him  to  answer  to  his  character,  or  to  be  found  that 
truly  well-bred  man,  on  every  occasion.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
honest  man.  He  cannot  deliberate  in  the  case  of  a  plain 
villainy.  A  plum  is  no  temptation  to  him.  He  likes  and  loves 
himself  too  well,  to  change  hearts  with  one  of  those  corrupt 
miscreants,  who  amongst  them  gave  that  name  to  a  round  snm 
of  money  gained  by  rapine  and  plunder  of  the  commonwealth. 

(To  be  continued. J 
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INFIDEL  MIS&llbN.— THIRD  BULLBTIN. 

Head-qvartera,  Nottniglaaii, 
Jane  9, 18W. 
Vf  4d  thm  dale,  w«  eamiot  g<et  a  suitably  room  Cor  an  omtiaft  in 
tbiatowo.  We  have  engaged,  pidd  for,  aixl  have  beettdisap-* 
peioled  by  oibseqiieDt  refusal,  in  no  less  than  fife  plaeea.  SUt^ 
img  engaged  Tbarlaod  HeU  on  Toeiday  last,  the  Rer.  Iff.  Tay* 
lor  look  Ua  card  to  be  furioled  to  one  Wriglil,  who  t>rinlUtiie 
bilb  ajsd  lieketa  laat  year  in  the  aAir  of  OUbeH's  conceit  at  pnb^ 
He  disoonHOB.  Wright  begma  to  talk  aboatdjflbrenee  orofdnibn^ 
jnat  as  if  a  man  of  basinoss  shoidd  be  ro|;«e  mod  foot  eoMgh  la 
any  be  tanoot  debasioess  with  aay  one  difBsriqg  ftom  hiaar  m  ^- 
itiiin.  Mr.  Taylor  tekl  hitn,  he  imd  4)0aie  Ihere  with  a  jo(>ef 
primings  and  not  to  ask  his  opintone.  Wright  deeliaed,  and  the 
asott  frater's  shop  that  stood  it)  the  way  was  that  of  Bennett,  hi 
tliO  Marketplace.  BeaoeU,  or  some  one  aotioif  for  hint,  took 
the  order  land  promised  to  exeeote  it  by  ten  o'clock  ttie  next 
MOraing ;  bat  instead  of  deiag  this,  he  pat  hiasself  in  notion  On- 
fnkslrale  the  object  of  thp  card.  On  callii^  on  Um  on  the 
Wednesday,  taasoertaia  whatexpence  had  been  iaenned,  we 
fonnd  that  there  was  an  underalanding  between  ham  and  Mrs. 
Ifi^ii.  JBach  madeashaHng^oxcase;  bat  neitherof  thom^en*- 
UiPdi  ter^^ak  the  truth  of  the  oase«  Some  one  had  called  bn 
Mn  Bepnett  te  tell  him  be  need  aot  print  the  card,  wb^n  no  per* 
eon  hui  hinself  h$d  fair  caiise  to  knew  that  he  had  the  eald  to 
prim ;  und  some  one  had  called  on  Mrs.  Payn,  to  say  shO  anist 
not  let  the  haH  ;  and  she,  without  reference,  had  <fiseoveved  lir. 

PfiDlea  aaU  Fli|illsll«l  by  R.  Cas'lii.k,63«  Fleet  9irssc 
No.  24.— Vol.  3.  3  b 
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Taylor's  address  in  Angel-jow,  which  had  not  been  commODi- 
cated  to  any  one  but  Bennett.  We  called  on  Mrs.  Payn,  and 
found  she  had  returned  the  money  for  the  hall  with  the  f<niow- 
ingnpte:-— 

"  To  the  Rev.  Robert  Tayior. 
"  Sir — ^Thurland  Hall  door  will  be  closed,  and  if  an  adTertise- 
ment  appears,  a  counter  one  will  also  appear. 

'^  I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 
"  June  3.  ''  Mary  Payn." 

The  next  place  engaged  was  the  Cockpit,  a  seated,  chapel- 
like building,  us^d  for  a  variety  of  sporting  and  other  purposes. 
The  owner  of  this  was  a  Mr.  Pawlett,  a  grocer,  who,  with  Mrs. 
Pawlottand  Miss  Pawlett,  were  very  much  frightened,  when  they 
heard  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  place  was  to  be  used.  Mrs. 
Pawlett  observed,  that  they  did  not  object  to  let  it  for  sparring ; 
but  could  not  think  of  an  oratioaor  lecture  from  Mr.  Taylor. 

Similar  disappointments  arose  with  the  holders  of  the  late 
J^ws'  synagogue  in  Clare-street,  with  a  room  called  the  Union 
Boom  in  Woolpack-lane,  and  with  all  the  large  rooms  that  could 
be  thought  of  and  asked  for. 

.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Taylor  bad  engaged  Thurland  Hall,  and  had  a 
prospect  of  doing  something,  he  engaged  a  respectable  lodging, 
at  the  house  of  Miss  Byrne,  a  milliner,  in  Angel-row,  Notling- 
bl^n.  ■  On  the  second  day  of  being  there,  Mr.  Taylor  received  a 
visit  from  his  hostess,  who  requested  him,  that,  with  all  speed, 
he  would  be  so  good  as  to  suit  himself  with  another  lodging,  as 
a.  knowledge  of  his  public  character  had  put  her  under  great 
alarm  as  to  the  consequences  which  might  follow  his  being  there. 
The  next  morning,  Mr.  Taylor  being  ready  to  quit  Miss  Byrne's 
lodgings,  we  sought  an  interview  with  her  for  explanation,  and 
the  consequence  was  an  entire  removal  of  her  prejudices  toward 
US,  <  though  not  perhaps  a  removal  of  her  fears  as  to  the  conse- 
quences of  our  being  there.  She  entered  into  conversation  lite 
an  amiable,  honest,  and  sincere  woman,  and  entirely  gained  our 
esteem  by  her  candour  and  frankness.  We  can  say  for  Miss 
Byrne,  that  she*  was  no  hypocrite,  and  we  make  her  a  case  in 
point,  to  prove,  that  the  honesty  of  all  opinions  is  alike.  I  never 
allow  a  Christian  to  shine  over  me  in  good  manners  or  in  good 
sense ;  for  the  moment  I  perceived  in  him  any  things  good,  vnuch 
I  did  not  before  exhibit,  I  would  imitate  him.  Miss  Byrne's  ho- 
nesty led  her  into  a  defence  of  her  religion,  such  as  no  hypocrite 
could  make.  There  was  an  earnestness  in  all  she  ntteried,  and 
a  yielding  to  re^ons  against  which  she  could  no  longer  reason. 
The  scene  was  that  which  it  should  have  been,  sincerity  conflict* 
ing  with  and  yielding  to  sincerity.  We  were  all  the  better 
friends,  for  the  better  knowledge  of  each  other,  and  if  there  were 
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to  come  a  day  of  judgment,  th&Chrislian  Riisropreseotation  9«rhich 
Mre  receive  would  be  ODough  to  damn  all  .the  Christians  con- 
cerned in  it. 

The  next  step  taken  was  to  write  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
as  follows^: — 

"  To  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

**  My  Lord  DukE—Underslanding,  that  I  have  to  ascribe  to 
apprehensions  of  yonr  Grace's  very  formidable  discountenance, 
the  hindrance  thrown  in  my  way  in  the  reclaiming  of  Thurland 
Hall,  after  I  had  enga^^cd  and  announced  my  engagement  to  de- 
liver therein  a  Public  Lecture  on  Ancient  History,  as  bearing  on 
the  origin  and  evidences  of  Christianity,  I  most  respectfully  beg ' 
the  honour  of  such  intimation  of  your  Grace's  pleasure  on  the 
subject,  as  may  prevent  wrong  imputations  on  your  Grace's  libe- 
rality, and  determine  the  chance*  that  the  great  cause  of  truth 
and  reason  may  have  (as  far  as  your  Grace's  sentiments  are  con- 
cerned) of  finding  acceptance  in  society. 

**  My  Lord  Duke,  respectfully, 

"  Your  Grace's  servant, 
*^  At  Miss  Byrne's,  Angel-row,  *'  Robert  Taylor,  A.  B." 

Market-place,   Nottingham, 

June  4,  1829. 

No  answer  has  been  received  from  the  Duke. 

Our  task  is  so  far  complete  in  Nottingham.  There  is  no  man 
here  who  dares  to  stand  forth  to  defend  the  Christian  religion, 
where  he  can  be  answered.  The  saucy,  when  pulpited,  Gilbert, 
is  as  still  as  a  mouse  when  the  cat  is  known  to  be  near.  We 
have  sent  our  circular  to  two  very  celebrated  Wesleyan  preachers, 
who  are  here,  the  Rev.  Theophilus  Lchsey,  of  Tiviot  Dale  chapel, 
Stockport,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Newton  of  Liverpool.  There 
is  n  good  specimen  of  the  Wesleyan  talentin  the  town  ;  but  what 
is  it,  when  put  side  by  side  with  the  Infidel  mission  ?  What  is 
all  the  fine  preaching  about  the  everlasting  God  that  did  die  on 
the  cross,  about  the  tcorm  that  never  dieth,  about  the  sacerdotal 
character  ajid  sacrificial  blood  of  Christ,  about  the  New 
Jerusalem,  the  Heaven,  the  Hell,  the  day  of  judgment,  the 
sin,  the  fall  and  the  redemption  of  man,  contrasted  with  that 
sentence  in  our  circular,  which  asserts  our  competency  to  prove, 
that  such  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ  never  existed.  What  is  it 
all  ?  .We  heard  the  Rev.  Theophilus  Lessey  preaching  on  Sun- 
day last,  Mr.  'I'aylor  was  also  in  Gilbert's  chapel,  but  one  question 
of  ours  would  have  shut  the  mouths  of  both.  They  preach  what 
they  know  not,  and  the  hearers  attend  to  hear  because  they  un- 
derstand not.  These  preachers  are  public  cheats  dnd  liars.  '  The 
hearers  are  dupes,  fools,  idiots,  cheated,  trembling  cowards,  Re- 
It^n  is  a  madness,  which  is  systematicallv  perpetuated  to  make 
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iodostry  sobterve  the  purposes  of  a  few  cunning  and  idle  con- 
jurors. 

In  Looghboroughy  there  is  a  weekly  prayer-meeting  among  the 
Methodists,  to  pray  to  Almighty  Ood,  thai  he  will  be  pleased  to 
revive  trade,  that  is,  to  cause  more  stockings,  bobbin-net,  &c«,  to 
be  cionsumed !  Do  not  these  people  see,  that  the  God  that  can 
revive  the  trade  is  the  God  that  has  caused  the  depression  ?  And 
might  not  God,  if  he  could  speak  in  answer,  say,  "  I  made  you 
fit  to  live  without  stockings  and  bobbin-nets,  and  if  you  cannot 
live  without  them,  yon  ought  to  be  starved  first  and  damned 
afterwards.  Did  I  make  your  machinery  I  Did'  I  invent  your 
aysteros  of  trade  and  bad  modes  of  living  f  Did  1  cause  your  dis- 
tress ?  Did  I  create  your  excessive  taxation  ?  Do  I  call  upon 
you  to  pay  priests  and  to  be  religious }  Did  1  claim  from  yon 
labour  on  useless  articles?'  Do  1  require  your  prayers  I  I  gave 
you  life  and  the  means  of  supporting  it,  and  if  you  have  set  aside 
my  arrangements,  pray  not  to  me  to  set  aside  your  own  created 
evils.    Am  I  the  author  of  all  things  or  of  nothing  ?" 

We  see  no  cure  but  distress  and  the  starvation  that  accompa- 
nies it,  for  the  madness  of  this  people.  Reason  and  good  sense 
cannot  reach  them  Their  madness  bids  it  defiance,  and  calls  it 
the  reverse  of  what  it  is.  These  people  always  want  a  rational 
Jesus  Christ,  but,  in  their  state  of  madness,  they  will  always 
crucify  him.  They  want  a  saviour;  but  they  will  not  receive 
him.  They  want  a  redeemer;  but  they  will  not  know  him. 
The  allegorical  representations  on  which  their  religion  is  founded 
are  all  very  proper,  if  properly  understood.  They  were  once 
well  meant ;  but  they  have  been  mistaken.  They  might  have 
been  made  a  source  of  good,  but  they  have  been  inade^  a  source 
of  evil. 

The  aggregate  state  of  mind  in  Nottingham  is  very  low. 
There  is  no  visible  communication  of  useful  knowledge  to  the 
working  people.  The  public-house  mania  and  the  chapel  mania^ 
bothalike  mischievous,  are  the  chief  features  of  the  town.  It 
exhibits  nothing  respectable  in  talent  but  its  machinery.  The 
three  newspapers  of  the  town  partake  of .  the  character  of  the 
people.  Two  of  them,  the  Journal  and  Review,  are  attached  to 
the  chapel  mania,  and  the  third,  or  the  Mercury,  has  the  lead  in 
the  public-house  mania,  the  odd-fellowship  mania,  and  all  the 
rougher  passions  of  the  town.  Neither  of  them  communicates  an 
atom  of  useful  knowledge  to  the  mast  of  the  people.  Tbe^^ 
learn  no  good  thing  in  their  churches  orchapels.  They  learn  no 
rood  thing  in  their  public-houses.  'They  seek  no  good  thing  at 
home.  This  is  the  character  of  the  mass;  and  though  exceptions  be 
allowed,  they  do  not  stand  out  prominently  as  good  examples. 
There  wants  the  permanent  Infidelity  in  the  town,  that  shall,  be 
open  to  discussion,  that  shall  denounce  preaching  withput  dis- 
cussion, and  that  shall  agitate  more  useful  knowle^aoaoog  the 
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nmlUlade ;  and  this  any  where  bat  in  a  public-house,  amidst 
smoking,  spitting,  and  sottishness. 

Thb  Infidel  MiasioNARiBa. 


ASPECTS  OP  INPIDBLITY. 


/  Head-quarters  of  the  Mission,  Nottingham, 

June  4, 1889. 
Ueue  I  am,  set  down  but  not  settled  for  the  experiment,  whether 
any  of  the.  clergy  or  ministers  of  religion  in  this  great  town  will 
accept  the  in\ntation  which  mfyieK  and  fellow-labourer  in  the 
mission  have  given  them,  or  notice  our  circular—"  at  homfi  for 
conversation  at  any  appointed  Aoier**— at  as  geoteel  an  address, 
and  in  as  elegant  an  apartment  as  Angel  Row,  Nottingham, 
Market-place,  the  only  part  of  Nottingham  worthy  the  name 
of  a  place,  will  alford. 

The  streets  are  placarded  with  very  large  and  handsome  bills— 
which  are  allowed  to  remain  unsoiled  and  undisturbed,  in  an- 
nouncement of  a  Grand  Jubilee  of  Missionary  zeal,  to  be  held  in 
the  several  chapels  of  this  town,  in  the  course  of  next  week,  in 
aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society.    It  is  os* 
ienlatiously  announced,  that  several  of  the  Missionaries  themselves 
will  be  present  to  plead  in  person  the  cause  and  claims  of  Mis- 
sionary exertions.    Th^se  Nottinghamites  will  have  their  minds 
(if  they  have  any  minds)  wrought  up  into  fervours  of  entatic 
sympathy,  for  the  salvation  of  the   blubber-lip  and  copper- 
coloured  souls  of  the  Chimpanzes  and  ourang-outangs,  while 
they  are  quite  reconciled  to  the  eternal  damnation  of  their  Infidel 
fellow-citizens.    They  will  suffer  their  pockets  to  be  drained  of 
the  ill-afforded  pence,  the  last  they  can  save  from  the  gin-shop, 
or  pinch  from  the  necessities  of  their  families,  to  fan  the  fever  of 
the  fanaticism  that  at  once  delights  and  destroys  them.   I  have  just 
heard  that  the  jugglers  have  raiiied  1200/.,  at  Manchester.    So! 
So  !    I  had  just  written  thus  far,  and  had  returned  at  a  quarter  ' 
before  ten,  at  night,  lo^  retire  to  my*quiet  bed,  when  my  Chris- 
tiafi  hostess,  brings  up  the  pen  and  ink.  1  had  ordered  from  the 
servant,  and  in  the  least  offensive  way  possible,  begs  me  imme«-' 
diately  to  provide  myself  with  fresh  lodgings.    So,  farewell  my 
elegant  apartments,  in  Angel  (black  angel)  Row,  Market-place, 
Nottingham ;  the  ostracism  of  ancient  Athens  was  not  a  more 
effeclual  banishment.    These  good  Christians  would  deny  me 
the  use  of  (ire  and  water.     I  invite  them  to  free  discussion,  1 
call  on  them  to  ireason  with  me,  1  ask  them  to  do  but  what  the 
text  of  tlieir  religion  binds  them  to  do,  ("  to  be  ready  to  give  an 
ana»wcr  to  him  that  a&keth  them  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in 
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tbem.^)  I  entreat  them  to  let  me  shew  them  to  be  in  error,  or 
to  shew  me  to  be  so^  I  present  them  the  mightiest  apparatus  of 
argument,  of  facts,  and  proofs,  that  ever  was  in  the  world  for  my 
swelling  Heart  would  burst  to  challenge  less  for  the  Dikgksis, 
and  say,  ''  Men  and  Brethren,  are  not  these  things  so"^ — and  all 
the  reply  I  can  elicit  is,  •'  We  won't  hear:  we  won't  see;  we 
won't  think:  you  shan't  speak:  you  shan't  write:  you  shan't, 
lod^e:  you  shan't  live." 

When  the  woman,  who  let  me  the  Thurland  Hall,  appre- 
hended that  a  note  I  had  sent  came  from  me,  she  exclaimed  in  a 
paroxysm  of  ajaxiety,  that  she  "  would  not  open  it,  nor  read  it, 
Dor  look  at  it,"  and  only  did  so  upon  a  mistake. 

Bennett,  the  printer,  took  my  order  for  the  circulars,  to  an- 
nounce my  intended  oration*in  Thurland  Hall,  under  promise  to 
execute  the  order,  anc^  availed  himself  of  it,  to  go  and  set  aside 
the  engagement  I  had  made.  Only  supposing  there  should  be  a 
mind  in  the  powers  that  he,  to  cast  me  again  into  prison,  what 
tort  of  a  chance  of  fair  play  should  I  have  at  the  .hands  of  a 
Christian  jury  ?  I- sleep  to  night,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
under  a  hostile  roof.  The  servant,  who  waits  on  me,  seems  to 
look  at  me  with  gawky  wonder,  that  I  have  no  horns,  nor  tail. 
Had  I  the  spirit  like  their  own,  to  provoke,  or  irritate  the  fanati- 
cism which  thus  indicates  what  it  would  do,  if  provoked — how 
would  Duncan  sleep  to-night  ? 

Friday  morning,  June  -^th. — I  suppose  that  Mr.  Carlile  may 
relate  the  pleasing  issue  of  the  explanation  which  took  place 
on  settling  my  account  for  two  days' accommodation  in  Ange) 
(not  black  angel)  Row.  The  moral  strongly  illustrated  the  great 
truth  that,  between  good  hearted  people,  nothing  is  wanted  but 
explanalt9n.  My  hostess  had  indeed  given  me  notice  to  quit. 
Her  mind  had  been  filled  with  apprehension  and  alarm;  but  it 
bad  really  no  place  for  cruelty:  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  she 
was  terrified  at  the  complexion  of  the  severity  her  fears  had 
forced  upon  her.  Religion  has  had  power  enough  to  make  her 
unhappy ;  but  not  enough  to  make  her  deserve  to  be  so :  it  has 
cowed  and  subdued  her  mind;  but  not  destroyed  it.  She  is 
really  a  good  creature,  and  in  the  simplicity  of  an  honest  heart, 
gives  lodging  to  a  sentiment  whose  tendencies  she  is  not  aware 
oO  whose  inferences  her  logic  has  never  reckoned  on, — ^the  sen- 
timent of  sincerity . 

She  has  persuaded  herself  that,  '^  if  a  person  be  but  sincere, 
and  act  consistently  with  the  direction  of  conscience  and  convic- 
tion,  fie  cannot  fail  of  being  entirely  acceptable  to  God."  But 
there  avast!  She  bad  never  before  dreamed  of  the  what  must 
/bllow,  or  that  persuasion,  "  that  revelation  is  utterly  superfluous, 
since,  and  make  the  best  on't,  it  could  never  do  more  than  render 
men  acceptable  to  God:  whiph  the  persuasion  assumes,  that  they 
c6uld  be,  without  any  revelation  at  all."  Mr.  Carlile's  conversation 
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had  the  moat  powerful  effect  upon  ber..  Her  objections;  in 
answerj  were,  shrewd,  clever,  and  houest*  Her  eye  glistened 
with  intelligence^  and,  on  surrendering  to  the  conviction  of  the 
evidence  of  the  sincerity  which  we  adduced,  was  washed  by  a 
tear,  that  increased  its  lustre,  and  spake  a  language  more  eloquent 
than  that  of  intelligence — 

**  No  radiatit  pearl  that  crested  fortune  wears, 
No  gem  that  twinkling  hangs  from  Beauty's  ears, 
Not  the  bright  stars  that  night's  blue  arch  adorn, 
No  rising  suns  that  gild  the  vernal  morn 
Shine  with  such  lustre.** 

It  was  the  tear  of  sympathy  for  the  persecutions  we  had  under- 
gone, of  sorrow  for  the  part  she  had  for  a  moment  seemed  to 
take  against  us,  of  exquisite  satisfaction  in  the  perception  of  dis- 
sipated prejudices.  It  did  not  overflow  the  channel  of  the  eye, 
but  obeying  the  censure  of  a  dignitied  understanding,  returned 
to  purify  and  enrich  th^  heart  from  which  it  sprang.  I  guess,  I 
could  have  continued  to  lodge  in  Angel  Row,  if  1  had  wished 
to  do  so. 

The  clergy  are  right  enough  upon  their  wicked  counsel,  in 
vituperating  us,  and  in  doing  all  they  can  to  prevent  bur  being 
heard.  If  we  could  once  gain  that  point  upon  them,  their  cause 
would  be  lost  for  ever.  Only  let  us  be  heard,  and  we  should  not 
leave  them  a  single  honest  heart  upon  their  side. 
.  But  O,  how  horrible  are  the  ravages  of  Christianity !  how 
grievous  the  desolation  of  all  mental  energies,  aud  moral  senti- 
ments, that  it  causes !  what  excellent  understandings  does  it  pre- 
vent !  what  noble  and  good  hearts  does  it'  destroy  !  My  late 
hostess  has  consented  to  read  the  Diegesis.  1  cannot  but  be 
sure  of  the  result :  she  will  no  longer  be  a  Christian.  But  if  her 
sincerity  of  heart  should  betray  her,  as  the  same  principle  did 
me,  to  the  open  avowal  of  her  conviction,  I  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  the  sorrows  I  may  have  entailed  on  her,  Has  she  a  mother? 
— I  had  one  once— she— she — O  turn  not  thy  complexion  that 
way  Patience  !  lest  thou  and  I  part  company.  No  thought  can 
devise  the  illustration,  no  compass  of  language  reach  definition 
of  the  horrors  of  this  exitiabilis  superstitio,  which  has  all  but 
turned  hypocrisy  into  virtue,  and  made  concurrence  in  imposture 
and  fraud,  the  condition  of  existence. 

I  confess,  that  I  should  be  tempted  to  give  up  the  struggle,  and 
sit  down  in  flat  despair,  on  the  conclusion,  that  resistance  is  hope* 
less,  and  thatniankind  never  will  be,  and  never  can  be  other  than 
the  dupes  and  victirns  of  priestcraft,  were  not  my  despondency 
reproved  by  the  irresistible  demonstration  of  the  comparison  of 
what  really  has  been  accomplished  with  the  means  employed 
to  do  it.  This  is  mvltipUcation^table  argumentation ;  and  it  is 
not  the  multiplication-table  that  is  or  can  be  wrong;  but  the 
mind  that  is   wrong,  that  subscribes  not  its  accuracy;  or  (hat 
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stwiggiei  Jigainsl  iti  intaetionsf  Twice  two  am  Cour,  uid  twice 
Ae  mMura  which  my  nc^e  bcotber-Apotile  And  myself  bevB  had- 
to  employ  in  this  aposUeship,  would  as  oeriainly  fvodiiee  twiee 
the  effect.  And  who  6ould  say,  that  to  h&ve  presented .omelves- 
as  we  have  done  in  Cambridge,  in  Wisbeach,  in  Stamfoid,  in 
Nottingham,  as  avowed  Infidel  Missionaries,,  challenging  the 
clergy  to  discussion^  Publicly  proclaiming  Christianity  to  be  a  ^ 
cheat,  an4  enforcing  on  the  observance  of  stapidity  itself  the 
irresistible  cogency  of  the  fact,  that  we  aie  not  and  cannot  be 
answered — ^is  qot  to  have  done  something— is  not  to  have  done 
at  least  more  with  less  means,  than  was  ever  done  before. 

We  have  thrown  a  stone  into  the  stagnant  pool  of  human  igfUH 
ranee ;  all  the  effect  that  we  have  seen  of  it,  is,  that  we  have  raided 
a  splash  on  the  surface  and  offended  oar  own  no-strils — and  despair 
might  say,  that  is  alt  we  have  done*  But  so  say  not  the  frogs 
and  toads  that  create,  and  are  created  by  its  filth.  They  are  con* 
scious,  that  the  inviolability  of  the  thick  mantle  that  oovem  their 
skulking  place,  is  no  mo|pe.  Others  may  do,  what  has  been  once 
done — cmd  a. succession  of  stones  may  destroy  tho  security -of  tkeir 
state  kilt  ever.  They  are  hindered  by  the  gradual  advance  of 
scepticism,  right  sore  against  their  will,  from  having  T«^eourse  to 
direct  prosecution  ;  as  fearing  the  extended  notoriety  of  oar 
powers  of  ar^ment  and  of  the  justice  of  our  cause.  .  And,  on  this 
policy,  whidi  is  unquestionably  their  best,  they  will  persist  to 
tiie  last  hour  of  act :  But  they  will  never  a^in  be  able  to  pre- 
tend rational  evidences  for  their  Christianity,  nor  attempt  to 
invite  men  to  inquire  for  themselves,  or  to  say  that  CbrisUanity 
can  abide  a  fair  and  indifferent  examination  and  comparison  of  ail 
thkt  can  be  alfefi^  either  for  or  against  it.  It  is  not  true*  It  will 
not  bear  the  light.  It  mc^  be  preadied :  it  may  be  believed  ;  hul 
it  Will  not  abide  criticbm  and  investigation. 

After  all  my  researches,  labours  and  studies,  to  ascertain  what 
was  the  original  germ  or  basis  of  Christianity,  and  which  I  am 
su^e  I  have  ascertained,  I  find  no  argument  so  natival,  simple, 
eogent,  ^md  apt  to  catch  the  minds,  conviction,  as  Uiat  which  sets 
imagination  to  the  business  of  considering  the  monstrosities,  the 
contradictions,  the  impossibilities  of  the  story  of  the  resairection. 
U  is  not  only,  not  to  be  believed ;  butit  will  not  bear  to  be  thoogdt 
on.  The  faculty  of  imagination  starts  back  from  it :  it  outrages 
evety  function  of  the  mind.  A  dead  man  come  to  Hfe  again-^ 
Gt9»p  the  idea  if  you  can.  The  mind  relieves  itself,  by  the  instant 
subslitotion  of  the  idea  of  a  case  of  suspended  animation,  and 
carries  that  idea  to  the  utmost  confine  of  possibility— But  it  sinks 
at  once  into  a  state  of  syncope  and  entire  loss  of  action,  when 
arged  on  to  the  miraculous  stretch  of  the  idea.  Not  to  have  been 
of  flesh  and  blood  b  not  to  have  been  a  man.  To  have  been  a 
man,  and  not  to  have  grown  older,  and  ultimately,  at  any  rate,  to 
ha'viB  died,  is  to  have  been  and  not  to  have  been  at  the  sauie  time. 
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Hole  lh6D  IS  the  obiicltaton  evaded  ?  Hem  is  if,'  that  sensible 
and  rational  men,  m  all  other  respects,  can  look  each  other  in  the 
race  and  profess  themselves  Ofarittians  t  How  is  it, that  a  system 
so  nKmstroosly  false,  so  idiotishly  tilty  \  so  wildly  absord,  thai 
the  facolty  oC  thinking — sickens  at  the  thought  of  it,  can  yet  bo 
palmed  oin  rational  animals ;  can  lend  the  adherence  of  the  many , 
andoverawe  the  resistance  of  the  wise  :  enforcing  all  the  intel- 
ligence and  virtae  that  there  is  on  earth,  to  bow  to  the  supremacy 
of  ignorance,  to  do  homage  to  idiote^,  and  pay  tribote  to  impos- 
ture f  It  is  owing  solely  to  that  loss  of  mental  energy,  or 
that  physical  warp  which  the  mind  receives  from  the  vice  jot 
believing. 

A  little  refiection  on  the  natnre  of  the  human  mind,  apd  applica- 
tion of  the  analogy  of  what  has  passed  in  our  own  ^vill,l  opine, 
convince  the  spcculatist  on  this  interesting  question,  that  the 
triumph  of  the  great  and  glorious  cause  of  Infidelity,  will  not  and 
cannot  fo^  gradual.  If  Christianity  be  ever  to  fall,  it  will  fall  at  a 
crasii.  The  only  eflbct  of  tender  dealing,  and  of  waiting  for  the 
gradual  developement  and  ripening  of  the  human  mind,  is  to  lull, 
lo  sleep  the  energies  that  should  bo  engaged  in  active  resistance, 
and  thus  to  perpetuate  and  guarantee  the  reign  of  imposture.  If 
any  thing  were  to  be!  hoped  from  the  gradual  progress  of 
Infidelity,  and  from  thepower  of  covered  attacks  and  tnstitualMf 
pbjections,  the  I Afidel  writings  of  the  age  of  Charles  the  2nd,  of 
Anne,  and  the  first  George,  of  the  Sbaftsburys,  Morgans,  Chubbs^ 
Tindais,  and  Tolands,  woiild  have  discovered  their  eflScacy. 
They  have  had  time  enough  to  do  so.  But  all  these  gradual .  ad- 
vahces'Of  Infidelity,  have  only  served  to  give  time  for  the  surer 
seating  of  the  power  of  priestcraft.  Hyprocrisy  has  repaired  the 
breaches  miEide  on  faith  and  <!JhristiiLnity,  as  known  to  he  a  lie, 
and  inwardly  despised  by  its  ovni  preachers,  has  got  a  firmer  hold 
on  power^  and  is  more  warily  gua^ed,  and  more  wisely  advocated, 
than  ever  it  was.  The  priests  may  now  apply  the  apothegm  of 
Oes(^,  with  r^pect  to  his  soldiers,  ^  Our  religion  gets  us  money, 
and  our  money  gets  us  religion." 

The  only  really  cheerful  and  consolatory  aspect  in  the  auguries 
of  Infidelity,  is  the  chance,  (if  it  be  no  more  than  a  chance)  that 
the  honest  enthusiasm  that  animates  bur  hearts,  may  one  |luy  come 
to  glow  fa  the  breast  of  some  who  shall  have  means  to  give  efl'ect 
to  their  good* will.  I  am  i^ot  more  sure  of  my  owti  existence, 
that)  I  am  of  the  fact,  that  there  are  ten  thousand  individuals  now 
living,  any  one  of  whom  might,  by  his  single  act,  write  ceoidit 
on  Christianity.  Build  us  but  one  edifice  for  the  public  advocacy 
of  sincerity  and  truth,  of  equal  visible  respectability  to  any  pne  of 
•a  hundred  devoted  to  hypocrisy  and  imposture,  in  London,.aDd 
one  in  -each  of  our  Universities.  Ensure  to  Truth  ^all  that  she 
ever  asked;  but  what  yet  she  has  pever  liad,)  a  fair  hearing. 
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'  and  the  Christian  religioD  would  not  descend  to  another  geoert- 
tion. 

The  wealthy  Infidel,  who  will  look  on^  and  tee  as  over-bcnroe 
for  lack  of  the  aid  he  coald  afford  uh,  has  just  so  much  right  to 
think  himself  a  good  man,  as  appertains  to  one  who  prefers  the 
conceit  of  great  possessions— to  the  reality  of  securing  the  have 
out  or  them.  Who  prefers  the  satisfactions  of  a  swine  to  those  of 
a  man,  and  would  rather  be  content  to  eat  and  drink  his  way 
through  aworthless  existence,  than  to  merit  the  eternal  fame  of 
having  rendered  truth  respectable,  and  the  everlasting  remem- 
biance  of  an  emancipated  world.  Yet  come  it  will,  the  bright 
day  !  when  hypocrisy  shall  be  resisted,  as  yet  it  never  has  b^n. 
At  present,  all  things  lend  to  it,  all  interests  subserve  it,  and  the 
feeble  means  afford^  to  Infidelity  itself,  rather  strengthens  than 
alarms  its  universal  empire.  When  once  it  shall  be  to  be  said, 
Umt  a  chance  in  the  straggle,  only  any,  the  lowest  appreciable 
chance  has  been  given  to  truth,  I  will  myself  cease  to  be  true,  if  it 
shall  be  to  be  said,  that  truth  lost  the  game.  The  clerical  reli- 
gion of  Nottingham  is  altogether  hypocrisy. 
.  The  endemical  character  of  the  NotUnghamites  is  made  up  of 
indolence,  drunkenness,  vanity,  and  religion,  the  natoml  offsprings 
of  tobacco  and  poverty.  Like  the  ancient  Athenians,  the  gawky 
louts  may  be  seen  staiiding  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  as  if  to 
hear  or  to  inquire  for  some  new  thing,  but  not  like  them,  capable 
of  the  faculty  of  attention,  if  any  new  thing  were  offered  them. 
They  are  in  the  highest  degree  cataleptic ;  so  that  you  shall  see 
them  with  matted  hair,  and  faces  that  were  washed  the  last  time, 
with  hands  in  breeches'  pocket,  and  scarce  wit  enough  to  wipe 
the  dust  out.  of  their  eyes,  obliging  the  stranger  to  step  off  the 
pavementif  he  would  pass  them.  Their  mostconversible  men  will 
talk  one  way,  while  .they  are  looking  another ;  those  who  are 
orators  among  them, endeavour  to  hold  your  attention  by  the  but- 
ton, for  want  of  ability  to  fix  their  own,  and  will  embark  into  a 
sentence,  which  they  leave  to  Divine  Providence  to  finish,  ''  To 
toiiy  aa  I  teas  going  to  obftervCyand  that  brings  to  my  mind  a — 
a— <»"— is  the  usual  exordium  to  a  hundred  pithless  worryiogs  of 
your  patience,  which  end  with  most  abortive  conclusions ;  tales 
of  which,  if  the  hearer  perceive  the  gist,  it  is  so  much  more  than 
the  teller  ever  did.  1  ascribe  this  disease  to  the  influence  of 
religion,  tobacco  smoke,  and  Cobbett,  to  bad  habits,  bad  air,  and 
bad  ale.  I  have  attended  church,  chapel,  and  theatre.  1  have 
heard  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilbert,  the  drawling  monotonous  H'ieropbant 
of  St.  Paul's,  where  1  had  like  to  have  died  of  the  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  %ls  ;  the  ftoman  Catholic  Willson,  the  only  one  who 
told  lies  interestingly ;  and  the  stark-staring  stentor  of  Hockley 
chapel,  whose  **  each  strained  ball  of  sight  seemed  bursting  from 
.his  head."    The  Rev.  Theophilus  Lessey  was  truly  terrific:  his 
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nonsense  would  have  been  lucficrous,  had  not  its  effect  upon  hit 
sweating  auditory  and  his  roaring,  screaming*,  bellowing*  wildness 
rendered  it  frig^htfiil.  I  cannot  laugh  at  madness.  The  audience 
were  entirely  of  the  school  of  Jonathan  Martin.  They  sighed, 
groaned;  wept,  sobbed,  and  when  their  man  of  Ood  described  the 
torments  of  the  damned,  which  he  did,  as  he  said  he  would  not, 
and  denouncing  the  fire  that  never  should  be  quenched,  especially 
a^inst  Infidels,  ejaculated  in  horrid  intonation,  *^  Lord,  make 
tnem^eel  thiSy  Lord,  put  fear  into  their  hearts,"  several  voices 
exclaimed  **  Ah,  do  Lord,  and  amen  to  that"  in  a  way  that 
made  me  involuntarily  wish  myself  ''  safe  at  home  in  bed." 

Ah  !  poor  humanity !  ah !  cruelly  insulted,  abused,  dis* 
honoured,  outraged,  murdered  reason.  Will  future  ages  believe, 
that  these  maniacs  can  make  lace;  that  their  machinery  has 
reached  a  perfection  beyond  the  dreams  of  science,  and  may  be 
seen  every  day  working  in  a  majesty  that  would  almost  make 
imagination  believe  that  itself  was  conscious  of  the  wonders  that 
it  produces,  and  like  ihe  chariot  of  the  sun,  wheel  within  wheel, 
with  spirit  of  life  instinctive. 

Mr.  Kendal  has  politely  shewn  me  all  over  his  truly  stupendous 
and  magnificent  factory,  and  endeavoured  to  make  me  understand 
what,  after  all,  I  do  not  understand,  the  successive  processes  of 
operation,  from  the  raw  m^ttrial  to  the  completed  fabric.  I 
could  not  but  feel  my  intellectual  insignificance  compared  to  such 
mighty  prowess  of  mind  over  matter ;  and  blush  for  the  cheat 
that  has  caused  the  man  who  can  make  Latin,  pass  for  the  su- 
perior of  the  man  that  can  make  lace. 

Alas !  that  a  people  possessed  of  such  an  infinity  of  resources, 
such  exhaustless  invention,  such  omnipotence  of  art,  should  be  so 
befooled,  besotted,  bemaddened,  as  to  say  prayers  and  weep  and 
howl  to  the  figment  of  a  dream.  Poverty,'  wretchedness,  beg- 
gary, slavery,  misery,  are  the  punishment  of  it.  Can  justice  say, 
that  that  punishment  is  not  merited  ? 

Oh  !  my  poor  countrymen !  O  !  my  abused  fellow-men !  the 
cause  of  all  your  sufferings  is  your  faithlessness  to  yourselves  If 
ye  would  be  but  rational,  it  wouldTnot  be  in  the  power  of  fate 
itself  to  make  you  miserable.  Down  with  priestcraft,  and  happi- 
ness will  become,  the  indefeasible  inheritance  of  man. 

Awa/^e,  arise,  or  be  for  ever  fallen. 

RoBBRT  Taylor. 
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POURTBBNTH   DI800URSB, 

Delivered  before  the  Society  of  Uoivenal  Beoevolence,  in  their 
Chapel,  Fannden'  Hall,  LondoB, 

On  Sunday,  Oct  20,  1826, 

On  ike  DuHe9  wkick  a  Mam  cweM  to  ku  Omnirf. 

By  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  A.B.  Orator  of  the  Society. 

Mbn  and  Brethren — ^Wfaen  a  man  shall  have  discbar^ 
(as  every  wise  and  rood  man  will)  the  various  duties  wUch  he 
owes  to  himself,  to  his  enemies,  to  his  friends,  to  strang-ers,  sod 
to  Ihe  Immediate  circle  of  his  domestic  relations ;  when  he  shall 
have  strengthened  his  mind,  (as  every  wise  and  good  man  will 
constantly  endeavour  to  strengthen  his  mind,)  hy  the  best  sod 
utmost  possible  cultivation  of  his  intellectual  faculties ;  wheD  he 
shall  have  possessed  his  good  and  noble  heart  with  the  ezoeHeoC 
virtues  of  fortitude  and  justice— he  shall  perceive  himself  standing 
in  a  relation  to  other  men,  of  less  endearing  interest  than  that  oif 
the  immediate  ties  of  consanguinity,  but  of  more  imperative  obll' 
gations.  This  is  his  relationship  to  his  country,  and  from  this 
arises,  in  most  natural  sequence,  the  subject  which  1  am  iM)W  to' 
bring  before  you,  that  is,  The  duties  which  a  man  ow€9  to  hit 
country. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  subject  (as  we  have  treated  every  sob- 
ject  of  moral  investigation,  on  principles  of  absolute  certainty  aod 
demonstration,  and  never  shall  we  recognise  or  respect  any  other 
principle  of  morals)  it  may  become  incumbent  on  us  to  ukc  also* 
guage- startling  to  the  ear,*  and  alien  to  the  apprehension  of  per- 
sons, who,  now  for  the  first  time,  visit  our  Areopagus.  Soeh 
persons,  not  understanding  the  principles  on  which  our  scieooe 
has  been  thus  far  substantiated,  must  necessarily  find  themseUes 
considerably  thrown  out  in  the  pursuit,  upon  finding  that  sciesce 
now  ib  an  attitude  of  advance  beyond  the  range  oflhcirspecnla- 
tions, speaking  a  language  which  they  never  heard,  and  establish- 
ing theorems  which  they  had  never  contemplated. 

In  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  EleasiniaD 
Ceres,  upon  the  annunciation  of  their  Arcana  Interiora,  or  more 
secret  and  more  sacred  ceremonies,  the  Hierophant  was  wont  to 
proclaim,  Abeste,  abeste,  O  procul,  abeste  pro/ont— Be  far,  far 
hence,  O  ye  profane. 

Without  that  incourtesy,  but  with  that  justice,  upon  entering 
on  this  scientific  examination  of  the  moral  dufies,  comprdliended 
in  the  word  Patriotism,  we  claim  a  right  to  admonisli  our 
auditors,  that  if  they  are  here  in  expectation  of  hearing  the  tea 
thousandth  repetition  of  what  they  have  heard  before,  and  my 
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hear  any  where  else  j  if  they  aoticipate  the  conciliation  of  their, 
prejadicesy  the  least  degree  of  respect  for  their  religion  or  any 
attempt  to  tie  down  the  ea^le  flight  of  still  expansive  thought,  to 
the  dull  log  of  consecrated  stupidity-^they  are  goiqg  now  to  be 
most  grievously  disappointed.  There  are  nurswbs  for  infants, 
tiiere  are  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  there  are^^^urches  and 
chapels  for  very  good  sort  of  people — ^this  is  the  place  for  Mrn  ! 
Go  there,  and  be  for  ever  innocent  of  strange  doctrines,  or  of  new 
ideas ;  go  there,  and  be  sure  that  no  fresh-suggested  thought,  or 
words  unheard  before,  shall  disturb  the  sacred  staghaticHi  of  that 
everlasting  a//  right,  ju^t  a«  yote  were : — and  just  off  Adam  and 
Eve  uitedio  be^  which  makes  up  the  sum  total  of  all  the  know- 
ledge necessary  to  go  to  heaven  with ;  and  prevents  (what  the 
inost  immoral  and  vicious  men  in  society  are  always  most  con- 
scientiously afraid  of  ;^  prevents  too  much  thinking;  preveots, 
you  know,  "  corrupttng  the  morals  of  the  rising  generatifm/' 

This  admonition  is  most  necessary,  upon  entering  qu  the  incul- 
cation ofa  branch  of  moral  virtue,  for  which,  by  some  sort  of  a 
happy  or  accidental  oversight,  no  form  of  religion  that  hath  ever 
been  in  the  world  (and  I  suppose  there  have  been  religions  enow) 
hath  ever  laid  down  any  rulei^  whatever.  The  virtue  of  patriotism 
is  entirely  unknown  to  theology.  The  examples  consecrated  by 
religion,  have  ever  been  those  of  tyrants  or  of  traitors,  that  is>  oi 
the  possessors  of  arbitrary  power,  or  of  the  aspirants  to  it ;  its  pre* 
cepts  have.  coQseQrated  the  existence  of  a  measureless  and  irrespon*^ 
sible  authority  in  governors,  and  required  an  abject,  passive,  and 
unconditional  obedience  from  subjects.  The  character  of  a  patriot, 
of  one  eithei:  wisely  and  virtuously,  directing  for  the  public  good, 
or  wisely  and  virtuously  conforming  to  directions,  for  the  public 
good,  has  been  entirely  unknown. 

It  shall  be  no  offence,  then,  1  trust,  that  we  attempt  not  to  esta- 
blish or  infei:  the  proprieties  and  fitnesses  of  sentiment  and  action 
which  become  a  man,  in  relation  to  the  community  of  whieh  he  is 
a  member,  from  systems  of  theolo^  which  never  professed  to 
respect  those  fitqesses  and  proprieties ;  but  which,  in  their  moat 
essential  character,  have  been  calculated  and  intended  to  prevent 
the  mind's  perceiving  them,  or  ever  coming  to  be  influenced  by 
them.  The  language  of  theology  hath  never  conveyed  the  just 
and  noble  sentiment  of  a  fifenuine  patriotism  breathing  its  ardent 
wishes  for  a  nation's  happmess,  and  pledging  the  immolation  of 
self  and  of  all  selfish  interests  on  the  altar  of  freedom.  It  hath 
never  been  said,  "  Come,  the  commonwealth,  of  equal  rights  be- 
tween man  and  man !  Come,  the  republic,  in  which  nothing  shall 
Sin  ascendancy,  but  ascendant  virtue  ;'*  but  its  eternal  heraldry 
th  been,  ^  ktngdom  come  :*'  and  ^*  Come  the  kif^/'  not  in  the 
i  nvestitude  ofa  grateful  people's  choice :  the  king,  not  to  be  obeyed 
for  the  state's  welfare,  and  no  longer,  and  no  further  than  the 
welfare  of  the  state  makes  that  obedience  virtue ;  but  for  qo  Qt|i^r 
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reason  than  the  argument  of  physical  force.  '*  Pear  the  Lord, 
and  the  King !  the  Thunderer,  and  the  Thunderer's  Vicegerent," 
have  ever  fo^  iu  language,  that  thus  the  hlood-stained  banner  of 
the  Chntcby  might  BUiff  itself  upon  the  sceptre  of  the  tyrant. 

Thus  ,   .       . 

«<  8ii|i^rsmioii  lest  the  tyrant  aid, 
Aad  gods  of  conquerors,  slaves  of  subjects  trade.'* 

Pops. 

Under  the  prevalence  of  such  systems,  the  problem  of  political 
absurdities  is  solved.  The  mind  inconsciously  concedes  the 
desolation  of  all  sentiments  of  patriotism  and  public  virtue  among 
onrsefves  ;  by  turning:  immediately  on  the  suggestion  of  such  an 
idea  as  that  of  the  love  of  our  country,  to  the  best^xamples  to  be 
fonndofit,in  the  Philopoemens,  Aristides,  and  Leonidases  of  an- 
cient Greece— in  the  Camilli,  Fabricii,  Tully,  and  Brutus,  of 
Rome.    Christianity  has  produced  no  patriots. 

We  have,  indeed,  enow  of  men  to  talk  of  serving  their  king 
andcountry,  and  to  sell  themselves  to  serve  in  the  wars ;  and  of 
unprincipled  demagogues,  clamorous  and  loud  in  insolence 
against  their  superiors,  to  fill  our  world  with  noisy  broils  and 
windy  boasts :  but  the  calm  advocate  of  a  people's  rights,  the 
fearless,  but  yet  offenceless  devoter  of  fortune,  of  ease,  and  of  life 
itself  to  his  country's  service,  is  to  be  found  too  often,  rather  in 
the  infinitely  suspicious  legend  on  some  superb  pieqe  of  plate  on 
the  rish  man's  sideboard,  than  in  the  unequivocal  evidence  of  ah 
impression  on  the  poor  man's  heart.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that  in  the 
virtue  of  a  genuine  patriotism,  even  in  the  mo^t  trying  and  awful 
sacrifices  that  patriotism  was  ever  called  on  to  perform^  there  is  a 
scope  for  the  displav  of  moral  excellence,  and  a  field  for  greatness 
of  soul ;  in  which  the  asserter  of  his  country's  freedom  shines  forth 
the  admiration  of  the  universe,  the  undisputed  paragon  of  nature ! 
The  poet  of  imagination,  in  his  fervid  apostrophe  of  the  most  tre- 
mendous deed  of  patriotism  which  the  world  ever  saw,  hardly 
ontmns  the  admission  of  eternal  justice,  as  to  the  glory  of  that 
deed-— 

**  Rook  abroad  through  Nature,  to  the  rang** 
Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres, 
WiSeeling  unshaken  through  the  void  immense, 
And  say,  O  Man,  does  this  capacious  scene. 
With  half  that  kindling  majesty  dilate- 
Thv  large  conceptions,  as  when  Brutas  rose, 
Reuilgent  from  the  stroke  of  Caesar*s  fate. 
Amid  thecnmd  of  patriots,  and  his  arm 
AlpU  extending,  like  Almighty  Joto, 
When  Guilt  brings  dovn  his  thunder, 
Caird  aloud  on  TuUy's  name,  and  shook  his  eriinson  steel, 
And  bade  the  Father  of  his  country.  Hail  J 
Forlo!  the  tyrant,  prostrate  in  the  dust. 
And  Rome  again  is  free  r* 

Akeksidb.. 
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Te  the  discharge  of  a  doty  so  tremdndously  and  awfully  jnnt, 
DO  situations  of  probable  life,  can  ever  call  the  patiiot  of  a  coun- 
try free,  and  possessed  of  every  guarantee  for  the  continuance  of 
that  freedom,  as  our  own.  The  fitness  and  propriety  of  the  sen- 
timent which  authorized  that  deed,  and  has  consecrated  its  com- 
mendation, in  the  judgment  of  noble-minded  men,  to  the  days  of 
remotest  generations,  is  more^  even  much  more,  than  there  is  any 
necessity,  of  our  undertaking  to  prove— in  order  to  ensure  the 
mind's  conviction  of  the  fitness  and  propriety  W  that  milder  .and 
more  philosophical  love  of  our  country,  which  will  neither  sug- 
gest nor  sanction  the  meditation  of  any  act  of  violence ;  which 
may  call  the  patriot  to  x0s\si,  but  will  never  lead  him  to  com^iit 
outrages. 

The  propriety  of  loving  our  country  more  than  any  other,  coun- 
try, is  but  an  extension  of  the  just  feeling  and  natural  sentiment 
which  leads  us  to  love  our  own  immediate  relations,,  and  the 
family  of  which  we  are  members,  either  as  parents  or  as  children, 
more  than  any  other  family.  And  to  this  extent:  maintaining 
ever  the  condition,  that  no  sort  of  wrong,  neglect,  or  inditference, 
to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  other  nations,  either  direct  oj^ 
consequential,  be  involved— the  partiality  and  preference  for  our 
own,fs  provided  for  by  Nature,  approved  by  Reason,  and  enjoined, 
by  Justice.  » 

It  is  provided  for  by  Nature,  that  is,  by  the  implanted  force  of 
a  sort  of  natural  suggestion,  as  almost  all  essential  fitnesses  and 
proprieties  of  moral  sentiment  are — in  that  strong  and  unoon-y 
querable  attachment  to  the  scenes  of  our  earliest  associations^ 
which  winds  itself  about  the  heart  without  asking  its  leave  of  our 
philosophy ;  and  seems  to  be  made  up  of  a  sort  of  economy  of  tjbua 
affections,  by  which  a  great  many  little  and  indistinctive  tender- 
nesses and  agreeable  remembrances,  putting  together  their  accu- , 
mulated  impression,  should  make  up  one  grand  and  commanding 
passion,  which  is  felt  wherever  mankind  exist,  fromZembla  to  the 
Line ;  from  the  cold  regions  of  the  froacen  north,  to  Numidia's  • 
burning  sands. 

It  is  a  partiality  approved  by  Reason :  in  that  the  good-will 
and  community  of  interest  and  sympathy,  which  a  manj;>weS|  by 
the  law  and  charter  of  his  existence,  to  all  other  men  ;  can  by 
no  possibility  be  paid  to  all  other  men ;  and  would  so,  die  away  ' 
and  be  lost  in  an  inane  and  useless  conceit  of  the  imajg^ination  ; 
if  it  were  not  to  be  realized  and  brought  into  effective  liquidation 
by  being  paid  to  those  who  come  within  the  sphere  of  each  man's 
particular  associations,  and  are  therefore  to  him,  the  representa- 
tives of  all  other  men ;  whom  if  he  loves  and  serves  not,  he 
must  necessarily  fail  of  the  great  and  only  end  for  which 
the  Almighty  made  him  a  man ;  which  is,  to  love  and  serve 
mankind. 

Attachment  to  our  country  is  a  partiality  enjoined  by  Justice  ; 
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in  the  strict  iltoess  of  the  reciph)6atibn  of  benefit,  and  theater- 
ntl  and  everiastiog'  propriety,  whiib  deirinnds  that  all  reanonabTe 
etpeetations  should  be  reasonably'realized.  Those  therefore  wiCh 
Whom  we  immediately  live  aod  act,  who  c6nciir  with  ns  in  sop- 
port  of  the  commoDWealthx  'have  A  reasonable  expectation  npon 
OS  of  a  vetom  of  a  preference  and  consideration  of  their  interests 
above  those  of  foreigners — foreigners  in  a  like  manner,  have  the 
same  reasoniible  expectation  of  experiencing  a  Tike  preference 
from  their  ovr n  couDtrymen,  and  generally  having  the  good  sense 
to  show  it  And  thus,  the  scales  of  Justice  are  held  equally 
between  all  parties,  and  wrong  is  done  to  none. 

And  the  same  eternal  and  immutable  principles  of  justice,  in 
the  eaae  of  any  citizen,  or  number  of  citizens  of  a  state,  -  wilfdlly 
and  pertmacioosly  withholding  that  degree  of  partialitv  and  pre- 
ference  to  which  their  eountrymen  were  entitled,  by  choosing  to 
expend  in  foreign  lands  the  wealth  which  ha^  been  origmated 
and  created  in  their  own— the  injured  state  would  acqnire  there- 
by a  jttst  right  to  seize  and  to  reclaim  to  itself  and  to  its  own 
aaes,  all  the  property  they  had  left  at  home,  With  so  little  good 
will  to  their  country,  as  only  because  thev  could  not  take  it  with 
Uiem.  As  all  property  is  created  by  the  state,  and  naCprally 
exists  only  for  its  uses,  and  dead'  men  have  ho  property  at  all — 
so  men  who  of  their  own  most  unna,tural  and  suicidal  misan- 
thropy, render  themselves  virtually  dead  to  their  country's  great 
interests,  and  worse  than  dead,  ftyy  continuing  to  absorb  her 
means  without  continuing  to  subsmrve  her  ends ;  hold  the  estates 
which  they  call  theirs  by  stealth,  and  not  by  right:  their  right 
eeased  when  their  sense  of  the  correlative  obligations  attached  to 
that  right,  had  ceased ;  the  state  of  stealth  and  fraudulent  occu- 
ptttlon,  commenced  when  they  became  insensible  to  the  covenant 
of  humanity,  and  indifferent  to  their  country's  claims  upon  them. 

The  same  analogy  of  demonstration,  convicts  the  moral  error 
of  sentiment  which  would  shelter  the  entire  absence  of  all  pa- 
triotic feeling,  in  a  pretended  indiUbrenoe  to  poUtics.  A  msoi  in* 
deed  has  a  sort  of  a  right  to  be  indifferent  to  politics;  bnt  Sim- 
posudg  him  to  enjoy  a  competent  share  of  leisure  and  means  R>r 
the  study  of  them,  his  right  to  be  indifferent  to  the  interests  tit 
his  eouniry  is  of  no  other  sort,  than  his  right  to  die :  which  he 
who  would  live  so  stupidly,  so  selfishly,  and  so  wickedly ; — 1M 
perhaps  better  do. 

All  good  and  virtuous  governors,  (and  such  at  thistfmeitis 
Bnglanid^i  pride  to  boast  of,)  woiild  have  every  man  in  the  em- 
pire a  politician ;  would  have  their  measures  freely  and  publicly 
eanva^ed  ;  and  in  Ae  noble  eonscioushes^  of  theiVunsutlied  inte- 
grity, they  invite  and  court  the  scrutfny  of  an  inqWring  and  Intel- 
ligOTt  people. 

They  only,  who  have,  guilty  secrets  to  conceal,  and  Who  s*e 
conscious  that  the  reckoning  would  run  most  horribly  against 
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Urem9elves,  on  any  calling  to  accoant ;  discourage  political  in- 
quiry ;  and  recommend  as. the  highest  virtue,  that  stupid  submis- 
aton  sjid  passive  obedience  which  gives  the  oppressor  safety : 
faith  in  politics^  ns  well  as  faith  in  religion,  being  the  only  gua- 
rantee for  the  everlasting  continuance  of  a  trade  on  which  the 
market  would  close  for  ever,  should  the  people  by  any  sad  accN 
dent  leave  off  saying  their  prayers,  and  learn  arithmetic  instead, 
eqoQgh  to  find  out  the  difference  between  the  worth  of  a  barber's 
block  with  a  big  wig  upon  it,  and  what  they  have  been  paying 
for  it  all  the  while. 

No  sentiment  can  be  just  or  innocent  in  the  bosom  of  tin  indi- 
vidual, which  we  should  see  at  once  to  be  unjust  and  criminal 
upon  its  becoming  an  universal  sentiment.  If  it  were  compatible 
with  the  character  of  an  honest  man  to  be  indififerent  to  the  n^ea- 
sures  of  the  public  servants,  it  would  be  honesty  in  every  body ; 
and  what  would  be  the  consequence,  but  that  no  man  inquiring, 
DO  man  accusing,  no  man  taxing  them  who  tax  every  body,  there 
%would  be  a  dead  end  of  righteousness  from  among  men,  and  in- 
sulted millions  should  lay  their  necks  in  the  mire  for  kings  and 
priests  to  tread  on. 

So  in  Rome's  evil  day,  her  tyrant  Sylk  calmly  put  to  death 
'7>000  Roman  citizens,  assembled  together  in  the  public  theatre; 
and  no  man  ventured  a  murmur  against  the  royal  clemency :  but 
I  have  ready  that  when  the  virtuous  Cato^  who  was  then  a  child, 
was  shown  by  his  tutor  the  marks  of  slaughter  in  the  tyrant's  pa- 
lace* he  exclaimed,  "  Lend  me  a  dagger,  and  TU  staunch  this 
bleeding !"  Alas  !  it  .was  not  so;  and  his  most  gracious  and  re- 
ligious mige^Uy  returned  a  few  days  afterwards  to  visit  his  lo\;ing 
subjects  and  cut  the  throats  of  4,000  more  of  them  I  Who  were 
the  miurderers — who  the  criminal  party  in  this  tyranny  ?  Eter^ 
nal  Justice  has  past  her^  sentence-- Sylla  not  guilty  !  He 
robbed  them  first — he  slew  them  afterwards — but  they  let  him 
do  it ! 

*«  Hc«r  this,  ye  Senators  !  beer  this  truth  sublime ! 
They  who  endure  oppression,  tokirb  the  cftiltfE!** 

Darwin. 

Having  thus  demonstrated  the  eternal  fitness  and  propriety  of 
the  .sentiment  of  patriotism,  on  evidence  commensurate  to  the 
making  up  of  an  absolute  certainty,  that  no  man  would  have  a 
right  to  live  at  all,  who  should  be  wholly  destitute  of  that  senti* 
ment—our  method  >  brings  us  now  to  the  consideration  of  the 
proprieties  and  fitnesses  of  civil  conduct  which  become  the  sen^ 
timent  of  patriotism. 

In  the  setting  forth  of  these,  there  needs  not  an  improvement 
oo  4he  language  in  which  the  young  persons  hereafter  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  Sunday  school  (which  is  to  form  as  soon  as 
conveniently  may  be,  an  important  branch  of  this  our  Society  of 
Universal  Benevolence)  shall  answer  to  the  question,  "  fV/mt 
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duties  do  you  owe  to  ffour  native  land  V  The  answer  beings — 
*'  I  owe  to  toy  native  land  a  participation  of  that  partiality  which 
is  jnst  and  reasonable  towards  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  which 
involves  no  wrong  nor  disrespect  to  other  lands.  I  am  bound  to 
protect  my  country  from  ail  enemies  abroad,  and  from  all  traitors 
at  home  ,  to  lend  my  willing  assistance  to  the  administration  of 
all  jnst  and  righteous  laws;  to  aid  and  honour  with  all  my  heart, 
and  with  all  my  power,  all  wise  and  faithful  magistrates;  and  to 
be  ready  at  all  times  to  surrender  my  property  and  life  for  \he 
destruction  of  tyrants  and  the  putting  down  of  oppressioo.** 

**  Beyood,  or  Lovr'A,  or  Frioiulship^s  siicrvU  band. 
Beyond  myself  I  prize  my  native  land. 
On  this  fonndntion  woald  I  build  my  fame. 
And  enmlate  the  Greek  and  Roman  name  1 
Think  Enfcland'a  poace,  bcught  cheaply  with  ny  blood. 
And  die  with  plcuaore  for  my  country's  good.*' 

Rowfc. 

1.  Offences  against  this  duty  of  patriotism  are — 1st.  and 
more  criminal  than  all,  as  the  cause  of  all  others,  the  befng  idly 
or  wilfully  ignorant  of  what  the  laws  of  our  country  are,  and  what 
our  obligations  are  in  relation  to  those  laws,  in  consequence  of 
which  criminal  ignorance  on  our  part,  bad  laws,  and 'bad  men, 
who  are  made  such  by  the  bad  laws,  come  into  domination ;  and 
ifaat  most  stupid  sentiment  that  ever  disgraced  the  character  of 
reason,  the  *'  NolumuM  Leges  AngH^^mutari,*"  weare  nnwiUiog 
that  the  laws  of  England  should  t^  changed— hath  served  to  per^ 
petuate  the  ignorance  of  our  Goth  and  Vandal  ancestors,  and  to 
give  to  the  crude  legislation  of  men  wl^o  scarcely  knew  their 
right  hand  from  their  left,  the  imaginary  sanctity  of  infinite  wis- 
dom. It  is  by  this  culpable  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  citizens 
themselves  that  the  just  and  benevolent  spirit  and  intention  of 
our  glorious  constitution  (and  I  sincerely  hold  it  to  be  glorious) 
is  defeated  and  rendered  nugatory.  For,  in  how  many  thoosands 
who  shall  be  summoned  in  this  metropulis  to  act  as  jurymen, 
should  you.  find  a  doxen  who  know  what  the  duties  and  rig'hts  of 
a  juryman  are,  or  who  would  not  be  as  ready  as  frightened  chil- 
dren to  surrender  the  liberty  or  life  itself  of  a  feliow*citiasen  at  the 
saucy  shaking  of  a  lawyer's  curls.  How  many  are  there  who 
know,  that  it  is,  at  this  day,  the  law  of  Bngland  ;'^  and  here  Uie 
law  is  on  the  King*s  own  authority  ;  I  boii^bt  it  myself  of  the 
King's  printer ;  whereby.  Anno  kegni  G^gii  TerUi  True- 
fillip  Sieundo/ii  became  law  in  England,  dutt  the  jury  shall  not 
he  directed  by  the  judge ;  4heiefe^e,  wbra  the  court  or  jadge 
shall  have  directed  them  what  verdict  to  find,  it  ia  eompetent  in 
the  jury  to  set  the  direction  itself  aside. 

2.  The  next  considerable  oflence  against  the  dniy  of  patriotism 
is  our  coatribttting  by  any  means,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  popn- 

*  Here  the  Act  itsetf  was  exhibited. 
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Uriiy  q§  wicked  and  unprinciphDd  demagbgiies,  such  as  •¥«  wHt 
'  be  Ibuod^  aad  are  al  wayg  then  most  to  be  feared ;  when  th^  Mh  , 
Imde  the  inpertioence  of  their  ImmpsIii  Measarea  and  Tiolekili^iai- 
•els  open  the  nation's  state  o^  calamity  and  ^flteuHy,  when  nioet 
thai  nation  needs  the  oatni  and  calculating  clearness  of  aad^v- 
staMding^,  whereby  alone  the  causes  of  its  cslssttity  may  be^ 
asoertaiaed  ;  and  that  benevolent  and  dispassionate  firmness  of 
hearty  whereby  alone  the  remedy  may  be  SfppKed,  which  justice 
sanctioas,  and  which  wisdoas  gnides.  The^  ftirions  dedaimem, 
aad  the  ruttan  desaagogues^  are  ever  tile  tymnt's  janizaries,  aad 
midsl  the  toinult  el  e^ccited  pasnons;.  Oppression;  sHs  upon  hor 
adamaaiine  throne,  aadi  laughs  to  scorn  the  impotent  wmr  ol 
waters  borne  against  the  rock  of  her  irm  oontineatf  bm^tiio  toioo 
of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God,  and  when  that  Is  heaid,  the 
mightiest  of  the  earthy  the  soeptc^redl  sovereign,  aUd  tboeresAed 
lord,  are  dast  and  ashea* 

d»  Sfycophani^  to  men  who  have  done  nothing  to^serte  their 
eoiutry  is  also  »  oa|4tal^  moral  oibnce  against  the  dniy  of  pa- 
triotism. It  pays  to  the  thief  whatisdae  only  to  tho  honostmsm; 
ift  which  case,  the  payer  ia*  a»  bad  as  a  thief.  Roasm^  theroISM^, 
suggests,  and  etemak  Justice  commeiMfe,  t^at  ese  we  pay  a  oom- 
jpiSneM^  as  flHy  as  ere:  we  pay  our  moiiey,  we  should  know 
wiielher  it  la  doe  or  not;  and  ere  we  doff  our  bcanet  to  noMltty, 
we  ahoold  know  what  nobility  is  made  of,  m^  ^imt  the  thing  in 
office  hath  done,  that  any  other  timg  m  that  office  might  not 
have  done  as  well :  because  all  that  m  paid  for  so^much  is  paid'  for 
<mthiag^forworaethannothi«g--for  the  maintenance  only  ef  the 
overhloated^  gonaandiaittg,eat]ng,  and  dHnking  aristociaay  of  vito 
and  worthless  men,  at  lAie  hard  eatpence,it  may  bOrOfaatar^g 
and  a  disregarded  people.  The  patriot,  thewefove,  vi^ll  eiior  ron- 
disr  usito  Cmsar  the  things  that  are  Cntor's^bot^  jnst  exactly 
iha$,  and  notfaiog  more  I  * 

4.  The  dfbt  of  mtilude  te  those  who  Imve  loured  aad  asri^ 
Uieir  country,  to  those  who  have  so  liiwd  among  menv  that  for 
thmreosistence' mankind  have  been  the  better^  is>a  dei^  wMeh 
every  benevolent  fieart  will  pay  witlisaptuies'Of  uaisignaliiie  sa^ 
tiaftmtion ;  and  when  the  virHfeas:  Aatoainus  pnton*  theiODfhditig 
wnsatii  of  agratefai^pe^le's  love,  it  w«s  something  to  feei^tfcat 
tioagh  NiBtoi  bad  worn  the  parple  and  iho^diadma,  Notfo  ^s^oM 
«at  TBat! 

The  positiTo  duties  of  pidnoten^  wvll  necessarily  bd  soe»  to 
•hnofh.  ali  conodemtions  of  pemonal  iliendshitu  Ii^  Marti  the 
duty  of  promoting:  Hw  happiitess  of  a  many,  isthev  tlMir  of  a4sw*, 
and  ceaicqoentially  (should  so  severe  a  necemity  reqnhei  it)  the 
dMgr  oil  sacriieing  tha  happiness  of  a  few,  to  Mai  of  tim-nfaay,  i^ 
tdentieal  witbour  oUigtUlontO' promote  any  body^shappiaess; 

In  the  casetlien  of«  the  immediate  interest  of  a  partionlar  friend 
comiAg  in  direct  opposition  to  the  great  interest  of  the  common- 
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imoiortal ;  for  thoogh  their  lections  ar«  oflboMve/  throosrb  their 
milker,  yet  he  laaket  them  no  belter  than  he  ilrst  made  them. 
While  maa  in  all  hit  maoeiactory  imiKoveB^  or  else  destroys  that 
which  is  inimical  to  his  pleasure^  the  potter  itaoalds  his  clay  info 
whaiform  does  best  please  him.  When  the  Christians  tell  me 
their  religion  is  the  effect  of  an  almighty  cause,  I  think  1  am 
jostiflable  in  examining  the  effect  of  such  a  iKNftsted  caase,  and  I 
eonelnde  in  fairness,  that  the  effbct  of  such  a  religion  must  be 
the  happiness  of  its  folloi;rer$»or  for  what  purpose  was  it  formed. 
Bui  IJind  a  noi  90.  Tell  me,  ye  evangelical  followers  of  the 
God  Jesus,  in  what  spot  of  Itiis  earth  where  man  is,  sin  is  not  f 
Show  me  the  sect,  among  the  thousand  divisions  of  your  divided 
creed)  that  is  perfect  ?  Prove  to  me  one  point  In  your  boasted 
ChristtaniCy,  implanted  by  your  CRkl,  in  which,  as  Christians,  you 
allagvee?  Pointoutany  of  your  actions  by  which  Christianity 
haa  wmdored  you  better  than  the  Pagans,  or  convince  me,  if  you 
can,  by  comparisoa,  that  your  humanity,  love,  friendship,  or  jus^ 
lice,  is  at  all  equal  to  theira  I 

\i  the  proof  of  trae  religion  ft  in  the  eommission  of  crime, 
ChriiliaBity,  aa  by  law  established  in  these  islands,  has  the 
greaieat  daims,  fair  on  no  spot  of  our  globe,  of  eqtial  size,  wt 
there  a  quarter  of  the  commitments  for  crimes  as  in  these  islands, 
while  the  wIk^  world  cannot  equal  its  inhabitants  for  religious 
cant,  bypoeri^,  and  prayers.  The  effect  of  their  religlofr  is  tfab 
opposite  to  its  precepta ;  they  teach  peace,  and  are  everlastingly 
at  war;  they  teach  honesty,  and  are  robbing,  cheating,  and 
awindlnig  each  other ;  they  profem  sobriety,  yet  drink  more  wine 
and  ardent  spirits  than  any  other  people,  but  for  this  I  admit  ab 
excuse,  the  example  of  their  founder,  Jesus,  who  presided  over  a 
drunken  marriage-feast  \  they  boast  of  loving  each  other  as  they 
say  their  loender  loved  mankind,  yet  their  history  shows  the 
greatest  cruelty  and  torture  which  man  can  invent,  or  his  fellow- 
man  can  suffer,  constantly  practised  by  those  Christians  on  each 
elher,  beeanse  tfaeydtflsr  tf»  e/wntOMon  tins  divine  and  god** 
fouaded  religkin. 

Tell  me,  ye  Cliriattans,  who  boast  of  your  humanity,  justice, 
heavenly  feelinga,  and  paternal  love,  ii|  what  part  of  the  linen- 
ligblened  world,  among  what  savage  race  of  men,  or  in  the 
history  of  what  people,  except  Christiana,  I  shall  find  a  case  equal 
to  what  took  place  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  Dublin,  on  the  9th 
of  this  present  May. 

Miss  Dwyer,  a  Roman  Catholie,  had  married  Wm.  Pennelkther; 
a  Protestant,  who  died  four  months  after  their  marriage,  leavib^ 
her  with  child ;  the  produce  of  their  love  wlui  a  boy,  which  thvi 
affectionate  wifo  reared  with  all  the  fondness  of  a  young  and 
doating  mother,  till  it  was  six  years  old,  when  its  paternal  nfide; 
Richard,  being  a  true  Protestant,  ami  knowing  that  the  child  had 
been  baptised  a  Catholic,  out  of  pure  love  for  its  little  imrmortal 
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sottt^"  (I  suppose)  ddmatided  the  obild  (Voni  its  doathig  tnoihep, 
and  threatened  the  refusal  with  the  thunderbolt  of  law ;  yes,  the- 
law.  Ood  of  Biy  fathers^- what  a  law,  to  enable  any  monster  to 
snatch  from  the  frantic  and  heart*broken  bosom  of  a  DMiffier  her 
child !  Not  froib  ene  on  whom  the  ties  of  nature  are  weak,  not 
from  one- whose  beastly  and  immoral  conduct  would  teach  the 
child  wickedness,  (no/ho,  the  Cliristian  creed  does  not  interfere 
here)  bilt  from  one  whose  life  is  us  pure  as  the  mountain  snov^, 
onb  who  tiews  in  the  ^kpandine^  features  ef  her  chik!,  the  aui* 
mated  form  of  her  yonthfttl  lover,  the  frowin^  ll^nrd  of  the  mail 
she  loved,  while  the  openictg  bud^  pf  her  boy's  mind;f  over  which 
aha  watches  with  a  mothet's  fondness,  displays  her  deceased 
busbind's  intellect,  one  on  whom  the  breath  of  slander  has  not 
breathed,  one  full  of  affection,  tenderniiSs  and  love,  but  who  is 
charged  with  the  heavy  crime  of  being  a  Christian  of  the  old 
belief  by  the  Christians  of  the  new  belief,  the  one  damning  the 
other  for  their  disbelief. 

The  law  made  by  Christians,  the  followers  of  the  meek  and 
lowly  Jesus,  so.ca11ed,.iiiteHeres,  and  by  its  decrees,  tears  the 
child  from  the.  protection  and  embraces  of  its  npother  at  an  age 
when  all  its  endearments  and  all  its  little  ties  was  centered  in 
that  metber,  from  whose  bosom  it  had  so  lately  drawn  the. 
nutriment  of  lite,  and  sends  it  distracted  to  the  care  of  a 
tsttanger,  While  the  feeling  of  the  bereaved  mother,  may  be  con- 
ceived, but  cflnnot  be  described  by  me ;  this  threat  of  the  Chri»-* 
lian*s  law,  a.  law  made  by  those  heart-sighing,  psalm-singing, 
canting  hypocrites,  .was .  enforced  against  this  tender  nioiher,  by 
an  order  made  by  the  Master  in  Chancery >  and  she  was  compelled 
to  get  a  motion  made  on  the  9th  of  May,  to  set  aside  the  report 
of  the  Master,  whereby  be  set  forth,  **  that  being  of  opinion  that 
Susanna  Pemierather»  the  mother  of  the  minor  (said  niothei; 
being  a  Roman  Catholic^  is  not  qualified  to  be  tb^  guardian  of 
the  said  minor,  his.  fatner  having  been  a  Protestani,  that  the 
minor  should  be  taken  from  his  motder,  and  committed  to  the 
guardianship  of  a  Protestant." 

Agreeable  to  the  find  of  Anne,  c.  2^— Counsel,  yes.  Christian 
Counsel  in  plenty  were  found  to  lend  their  aid  and  exert  their 
mighty  efibrts  agaihst  this  oppressed  mother  and  her  infant ;  to 
their  Christian  hearts  the  heart-rending  sighs  of  an  afflicted 
woman,  and  the  tears  of  sufieriupp  innocence,  were  made  in  vain- 
she  was  not  a  Christian  of  thetr  sect.  The  court  was  for  some 
time  undecided,  the  law  was  clearly  defined,  it.  had  beei^  often 
acted  upon,  and  many  cases  were  cited;  and  this  case  a  few  short 
months  ago,  would  have  shared  the  same>fate«  l^ut  Uie  Judge,  was 
not  sufficiently  a  Christian  for  their  hellish  purpose,  *'  he  wrested 
the  law  to  his  authority*'— ^'^  to  do  a  great  right  he  did  a  little 
wrong,''  and  under  the  late  act  for  the  relief  of  Catholics^  he 
ordered  tlie  Master's  report  to  be  set  aside,  and  appointed  Susanna 
Penaefather  the  guardian  of  the  person  and  fortune  of  her  infant 
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son.    So  much  for  the  school^iaster,  to  miicfa  lor  the  Jibecal 

lofidelity  and  march  of  intellect  of  the  tunes;  but  for  this,  alt 
the  horrors  des9ribed  would  have  been  contioQed,  and  looked  cmi 
with  marble  apathy  by  Christian  saints.  What  else  can  beeac«- 
pected  from  such  doctrines  taught,  when  a  God  of  merey  is 
described  as  damning  a  whole  n^ce,  because  a  poorignomni 
woman  eat9  an  apple ;  after  which  all  the  innocent  is  diowned 
for  the  crimes  of  the  guilty.  Can  the  followers  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  feel  mercy  afte^  being  taught  the  actions  as  th^* 
describe  was  done  by  the  Almighty's  oider^  and  is  pleasing  to 
God }  Or  fo  the  Christian  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation  for  the  . 
puny  crimes  of  man^  with  their  pre-ordained  damnation,  and 
damnation  to  the  millions  of  those  ignorant,  of  Christiani^,  to 
say  nothing  of  their  damning  each  other  for  disbelief—- is  soeh 
calculated  to  soften  the  heart,  or  rather  most  it  not  ineiritably 
tend  to  render  the  heart  callous  to  the  feelings  of  nature  and 
{brutalize  the  mind  ? 

*'  By  edaeation  most  hate  been  mhled. 
So  they  belief  e  because  thev  so  were  bre4. 
The  priett  continues  what  the  nuo  began. 
And  thus  the  child  imposes  on  the  man.*' 

In  the  wilds  of  America  I  find  no  Christian  hypocrisy;  among 
the  savage  Hottentots  I  am  not  persecuted  for  my  opinions ;  nor 
would  the  negroes  of  Africa  shun  or  despise  me  for  ray  disbelief; 
the  people  of  the  South  Seas  will  not  condemn  me  for  eating 
meat  on  a  Friday,  nor  tear  the  child  from  my  wife's  bosom  because 
she  will  not  eat  meat  on  that  day;  nor  will  any  tribe  or  people 
on  the  surface  of  our  globe,  except  Christians,  condemn  me  to 
everlasting  hell,  because  I  worship  not  their  God  exactly  after 
their  fashion.  They  are  happily  ignorant  of  those  refined  Chris- 
tian distinctions,  whose  refinement  of  cruelty  keeps  pace  with  the 
refinement  of  manners.  To  the  children  of  nature,  happy  and 
innocent  in  their  ignorance,  I  give  the  preference ;  to  those  un» 
polished  beings  where  the  feelings  of  nature  are  most  to  be 
found,  does  my  heart's  best  wishes  fly,  and  though  I  cannot  join 
their  happy  cots,  and  partake  of  their  hofnest  friendship, 

I  subscribe  myself,  like  them, 

Bristol,  May,  1829.  A  Child  of  Nature. 


THE  BEAUTIES 

OF    SHAFTSBURY'S   "  CHARACTERISTICS,'* 

(Extracted  bt  H.  D.  R.) 

Continued  from  p.  786. 

He  who  would  enjoy  a  freedom  of  mind,  and  be  traly  possesaor 
of  himself,  must  be  above  the  thought  of  stooping  to  what 
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.is  ittU^noiis  and'tase.  He,  on-the  other  sidei  who  has  ai  heart  to 
.stoopy.mustnecessanly  quit  the  thought  of  manliness,  resolatioti, 
Mmdship,  merit,  and  a  character  with  himself  and  others ;  but 
to  .affeet. these  enjoyments  and  »dvaniBgfes>  together. with  the 
.privilegpes  of  a.  licentious  principle  y  to  pretend  to  e^jby  society, 
.and.a  free  mind,  in  company  with  a  knavish  heart,  is-as  ridicnious 
as  the  way  of  children,  who  eat  their  cake,  and  afterwards' cry 
.forjt.  When  men  foeccin  to  deliberate  abont  dishonesty,  and 
.finding  it.  go  less  against  their  stomach,  ask  slily,  why  they 
•should  stick  at  a  good  pieee  of  knavery,  for  a  good  sum  t  They 
should,  be  told^  as  children,  that  they  cannot:  eat  their  cake,  and 
have  it. 

An  ordinary  man  talking  of  a  vile  action,  in  a  way  of  common 
sense,  say&  natutaUy  and  heartily,  he  would  not  be  gurlty  of  such 
a  thing  Ua  the  whole  world.  But  spectjrtative  men  find  great 
modifications  in  the  case ;  many  ways  of  evasion,  many  remedies, 
.many  alleviations.  A  good  gift  rightly  applied  ;  a  right  method 
of  suing  out  a  "pardon  ;  good  alms*-houses,  and  charitable  foun- 
dations erected  for  right  worshippers ;  and  a  good  aseal  shown 
for  the  right  belief,  may  sufficiently  atone  for  one  wrong  practice ; 
especially  when  it  is  such  as  raises  a  man  to  a  considerable 
power  (as  they  say)  of  doing  good,  and  serving  the  true  cause. 

Many  a  good  estate,  many  a  high  station  has  been  gained  upon 
such  a  footing  as  this.  Some  crowns  too  may  have  been  pur- 
chased on  these  terms :  and  some  great  emperors,  (if  I  mistake 
«iiol)  there  have  been  of  old,  who  were  much  assisted  by  these 
or  the  like  principles ;  and  in  return  were  not  ungrateful  to  the 
cause  and  party  which  had  assisted  them.  The  forgers  of  such 
morals  have  been  amply  endowed;  and  the  world  has  paid 
roundly  for  its  philosophy ;  siuce  the  origin  of  plain  principles 
of  humanity,  and  the  simple  honest  precepts  of  peace  and  mutual 
love^  have,  by  a  sort  of  spiritual  chemists,  been  so  sublimated,  as 
to  become  the  highest  corrosives,  and  passing  through  their 
alembicks,  have  yielded  the  strongest  spirit  of  mutual  hatred  and 
malignant  persecution. 

P.  142.  And  thus,  after  all,  the  most  natural  beauty  in  the 
world  is  honesty,  and  moral  truth.  For  all  beauty  is  truth. 
True  features  miike  the  beauty  of  a  face,  and  true  proportions 
the  beauty  of  architecture ;  as  true  measures  that  of  harmony 
and  music.  In  poetiy,  which  is  all  fable,  truth  still  is  the  per- 
fection. And  whoever  is  scholar  enough  to  read  the  ancient 
philosopher,  or  his  modern  copyists,  upon  the  nature  of  a  dra- 
matic and  ethic  poem,  will  easily  understand  this  account  of 
truth. 

P.  146.  Narrative,  or  historical  truth,  must  needs  be  highly 
estimable  ,  especially  when  we  consider  how  mankind,  who  are 
become  so  deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  have  suffered  by  jthe 
want  of  cleaniessr  in  it;    It  is  itself  a  part  of  moral  truth.    To 
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be  B  jodge  Hi  obe,  nqirires  a  jadgneiii  ia  the  other 
the  cfaanMeter,  nod  maiitt  of  nn  neibor,  oiiisl  be  tboreoghly  eoa- 
Bidered ;  and  the  niilortan  or  relater  of  things  importaiit  to 
mankiadi,  wM^,  whoever  he  be,  approre  himielf  imhij  treija  to 
mi ;  both  ia  leipeet  to  faw  Jodgrneoty  caadoor,  and  diaJntcnrBtod 
neM^  eie  we  are  boaod  to  take  any  thing  on  hit  aathori^*     Ami 
as  for  eritical  truth,  or  the  jiklgaieDCted  detenaiiiatiOB  of  whit 
coBiaMBtatora,  trbnalaUM,  par^^rasU,  gramaiariant.  aad  otheti, 
haire,  on  this  oecasion,  delivered  to  ui ;  in  the  oiidat  of  enth 
variety  of  atyle^  aneh  diffBteat  reading*,  sttch  inletpotatlooB,  and 
oomiptioni  ia  the  origiwds ;  lUeh  oMBtakea  of  oepyieto, 
cribers,  editors,  and  a  hondred  seeh  accidents,  to  which  i 
books  are  sabjeet,  itibeeones  upon  the  whdie,  a.  matter  of  aioe 
speeolaiion ;  eooaideriiig,  withal,  that  the  reader,   tboiigfi  aa 
able  linguist,  most  be  sapported  by  so  many  other  heipn  froai 
chronology,  natural  philosophy,  geographj^  and  other  scJontes. 
And  thus  many  previous  troths  are  to  be  examined,  and  ooder- 
slood,  ia  order  to  judge  rightly  of  historical  tnith,  aud  of  the 
past  actions  and  drctunstances  of  maokiody  as  delivered  tlowa 
to  ns  by  aodeot  aotfaore  of  diflereot  nations,  diffeesni  lines,  and 
different  in  their  characters  and  interests.    Some-  mneal  and 
philosophical  truths  there  ace  withal  so  evkieni  b  tbehiaelve^ 
that  it  would  be  easier  to  iinagine  half  mankind  to  hiure  rna 
mad,  and  joined  precisely  in  one  and  the  same  6|»ecies  of  folly, 
than  to  admit  anything'  as  truth,  which  should   be  advanced 
against  such  natural  knowledge,  fundamental  reason,  and  < 


And  this  I  have  mentioned  the  rather,  hecause  9omo  modern 
lealoUi  appear  to  have  no  better  knowledge  of  trath  nor  belter 
manner  of  judging  it,  than  by  ooonting  noses.  By  this  mie,  if 
they  can  poll  an  indifferent  number  out  of  a  mob;  if  theycaa 
but  produce  a  set  of  Lancashire  noodles,  remove  provincial  head* 
pieces,  or  visionary  assemblers,  to  attest  a  story  of  a  witch  npen 
a  broomstick,  and  a  flight  in  the  air;  they  trkimph  in  the  solkl 
proof  of  their  new  prodigy,  and  cry,  Magna  est  terHmM  ei 
prmvakbii! 

Religion,  no  doid>t,  is  mucli  indebted  to  these  men  of  prod^ : 
who  in  sncfa  a  disoemingpi^e  would  set  her  on  the  foot  of  poplar 
tiaditkni;  and  venture  her  on  the  same  bottom  with  pnriidi  tales, 
and  gossiping  stories  of  imps,  goblins,  aud  demoniacal  pcaakB» 
invented  to  frighten  children,  or  make  practice  for  common 
exorcists,  and  eunniog  men !  For  by  that  name,  you  kaow, 
country  people  are  usra  to  call  those  dealers  in  mysteries,  who 
are  thought  to  conjure  in  an  honest  way,  and  foil  the  devil  at  his 
own  vveapon. 

I  have  taken  the  Irberty,  yon  see,  to  langh  upon  some 
occmioas;  and  if  I  have  either  lanighed  wron<^  or  been  imperii* 
nently  aadous,  1  can  be  content  to  be  laughed  at,  in  »y  tnru.    If 
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eootmi7Wi0e  i  Mir  mll«d  al>  i  gimi  l&iigph  tliHi  m  belbre^ud  with 

fresh  advEoiage  to  my  caaxe.    For  thonghf  in  reality » there  could 

be  nothing'  leas  a  ktugbingr  matter,  than  the  provoked  rage,  iU 

will,  mmd  (wry  of  oertaio  sealoai  gentlemen,  were  they  araned  aa 

lately  they  have  been  known ;  yet  As  the  magistrates  have  ainee 

taken  care  to  pare  their  Moos,  there  t«  nothing  vary  terrible 

in  their  encowitor*    On  the  eealrary,  tfaera  is  something  comical 

in  the  case.    It  foriogs  to  one's  mind  the  fancy  of  thtae  grotoac|Qe 

ttg-aroa,  and  dragon  faces,  which  are  seen  often  in  the  fronti»* 

lA^QB  and  on  the  corner-stones  of  old  buildings.    They  seem 

placed  thcre»  as  the  defenders  and  sopporters  of  the  edilloe ;  but 

with  bH  their  grimaoe,  are  as  harmless  to  people  withoetias  they 

are  useless  to  the  bniMing  Within.    Cheat  etforti  of  anger  to 

little  purpose^  serve  for  pleasantiry  and  farce.    Bxceeding-  Aoree'^ 

neas  with  perfect  inability  and  Impotence,  makes  the  highest 

ridicttle. 

aOtlLOQUY,  Oa  advice  to  an  AUTHORi 

p.  IM.    I  have  often  thought,  how  ill-^nntQted  a  mAidm  It 
was,  which,  on  many  oeeasions,  I  have  heard  from  people  of 
good  nadtotmiding,  'That  as  to  what  related  to  private  eon- 
dnct,  no  one  was  ever  the  better  for  a  diVe.''    Bat  upon  fnrthet 
emaminatlon,  1  have  resolved  with  myself,  that  the  maxim  miglil 
be  admitted  without  any  violent  prejudice -to  mAnkiad.    For  m 
the  manner  that  advice  was  generally  given,  there  Was  no  rea^ion, 
t-thooghty  to  wonder  it  should  be  so  badly  received.    Bomettiin^ 
there  was  which  strangely  inverted  the  case,  and  made  the 
giver  to  be  the  only  gaiden    For,  by  what  I  coald  observe  in 
many  oecorrences  of  oar  lives,  that  which  we  called  giving* 
advice,  was  properly,  taking  oecasloB  to  show  our  own  wisdom 
at  another's  expence*    On  the  other  ride,  to  be  inatmcted  or  to 
receive  advice  in  the  torms  usually  prescribed  to  us,  was  little 
better  than  tamely  to  afford  another  the  occasion  of  raising  him- 
self a  character  fHsm  our  defects. 

P.  166.  These  may  be  tormed  a  sort  of  psendo-aaeeticA,  who 
can  have  no  real  convene  either  with  themselves,  er'  with 
heaven;  whilst  they  look  thus  asqulat  epon  the  wc^itd,  aiid 
car^  titles  and  editions  alouff  with  them  in  their  meditations; 
And  althoQgh  the  books  of  this  eort,  by  a  common  idiom,  are 
called  good  books ;  the  authors,  for  certain,  are  but  a  S6rry  race  \ 
for  religiooa  crudites  are  madonbledly  the  Worst  of  any.  A  s^iriCM 
author  of  all  men  leaitt  Values  pohteneto.  He  scorns  to  conflne 
thit  spirit,  in  which  he  writos,  to  rales  of  critloism  and  profane 
leamia(r«  Nor  is  he  inclined  in  any  respect  to  play  the  critic  on 
himielf,  or  regolato  his  Ktyle  or  lai^age  by  the  standard  <^  good 
comfADy  and  people  of  the  better  sort.  He  is  above  the  con- 
sideration of  that  which,  in  a  narrow  sense,  we  call  manriers. 
Nor  ii  he  apt  to^  examine  any  other  faults  than  those  wUcfa  he 
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calls  sins ;  though  a  sinner  against  g^ood  breeding,  and  the  laws 
of  decency,  will  no  more  be  looked  apon  as  a  good  author,  than 
a  sinner  against  grammar,  good  argument,  or  good  sense.  And 
if  moderation  and  temper  are  not  of  the  party  with  a  vnriter,  let 
his  cause  be  ever  so  good,  I  doubt  whether  he  will  be  able  to 
recommend  it  with  great  advantage  to  the  world. 

On  this  account,  I  would  principally  recommend  exercises  of 
solf-converse  to  all  sucli  persons  as  are  addicted  to  write  after 
the  manner  of  holy  advisers  ;  especially  if  they  lie  under  an 
indispensable  necessity  of  being  talkers  or  haranguers  in  the 
same  kind.  For  to  speak  frequently  and  vehemently  in  public, 
is  a  great  hindrance  to  the  way  of  private  exercise;  which 
consists  chiefly  in  self*controul.  fifut  where,  instead  of  controni, 
debate  or  argument^  the  chief  exercise  of  the  wit  consists  in 
uncontroulable  harangues  and  reasonings,  which  must  neither 
be  questioned  nor  contradicted ;  there  is  great  danger  lest  the 
party,  through  this  habit,  should  suffer  much  by  crudities,  indi- 
gestions, choler,  bile,  and  particularly  by  a  certain  tumour  or 
latulency,  which  renders  him  of  all  men  the  least  able  to  apply 
the  wholesome  regimen  of  self-practice.  It  is  no  wonder  if 
such  quaint  practitioners. grow  to  an  enormous  size  of  absurdity 
whilst  they  continue  to  neglect  that  practice,  by  which  alone  we 
correct  the  redundancy  of  humours,  and  chasten  the  exuberance 
of  conceit  and  fancy. 

P.  171.  A  certain  air  of  pleasantry  and  humour,  which  pre- 
vails now  in  the  fashionable  world,  gives  a  son  the  assurance  to 
tell  a  father,  he  has  lived  too  long  :  and  a  husband  the  privilege 
of  talking  to  his  second  wife  before  the  first.  But  let  the  dry 
gentleman,  whoever  he  be,  that  makes  thus  bold  with  others, 
retire  awhile  out  of  company,  and  he  scarce  dares  tell  himself 
his  wishes.  Much  less  can  he  endure  to  carry  on  his  thought, 
as  he  necessarily  must,  if  he  enters  once  thoroughly  into  himself, 
and  proceeds  by  interrogatories  to  form  the  home  acquaintance 
and  familiarity  required.  For  thus,  after  some  struggle,  we  may 
suppose  him  to  accost  himself  thus,  '*  Tell  me  now,  my  honest 
heart !  am  I  really  honest,  and  of  some  worth  ?  or  do  1  only 
make  a  fair  show,  and  am  intrinsically  no  better  than  a  rascal ! 
As  good  a  friend,  a  countryman,  or  a  relation,  as  I  appear  out- 
wanlly  to  the  world,  or  as  I  would  willingly  perhaps  think 
myself  to  be ;  should  I  not  in  reality  be  glad  they  were  hanged, 
or  broke  their  necks,  whoever  they  were,  that  stood  between  me 
and  the  least  portion  of  an  estate  %  Why  not  ?  Since  'tis  my 
interest.  Should  I  not  be  glad  therefore  to  help  this  matter 
forwards,  and  promote  my  interest,  if  it  lay  fairly  in  my  power? 
No  doubt ;  provided  I  were  sure  not  to  be  punished  for  it. — ^And 
what  reason  has  the  greatest  rogue  in  nature  for  not  dmng  thus  ? 
The  same  reason  and  no  other.  Am  I  not  then,  at  the  bottom, 
the  same  as  he  is  ?    The  same-^an  arrant  villain  ;  though  per- 
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haps  more  a.  coward,  and  not  so  perfect  in  my  kind.  If  interest 
therefore  points  me  out  this  road ;  whither  would  humanity  and 
compassion  lead  me  ?  Quite  contrary.  Why  therefore.do  I  cherish 
snch  weakness  ?  Why  do  I  sympathize  with  others  ?  Why 
place  myself  in  the  conceit  of  worth  and  honour  ?  A  character, 
a  memory,  an  heir,  or  a  name  ?  What  else  are  these  but  scruples 
in  my  way  ?  Wherefore  do  I  thus  belie  my  own  interest,  and  by. 
keeping  myself  half  knave,  approve  myself  a  thorough  fool  V 

This  is  a  lang^uage  we  can  by  no  means  endure,  to  hold  with 
ourselves  ;  whatever  raillery  we  may  use  with  others.  We  may 
defend  villainy,  or  cry  up  folly,  before  the  world;  but  to  appear 
fools,  madmen,  or  varlets,  to  ourselves ;  and.  prove  it  to  our  own 
faces  that  we  are  really  such,  is  insupportable.  For  so  true  a 
reverence  has  every  one  for  himself,  when  he  comes  clearly,  to 
appear  before  his  close  companion,  that  he  had  rather  profess 
the  vilest  things,  of  himself  in  open  company,  than  hear  his 
character  privately  from  his  own  mouth.  So  that  we  may  readily 
from  hence  conclude^  that  the  chief  interest  of  ambition,  avarice, 
Gormption,  and  every  sly,  insinuating  vice,  is  to  prevent  this  inter- 
▼lew  and  familiarity  of  discourse  which  is  consequent  upon  close 
retirement  and  inward  recess.  It  is  the  grand  artifice  of  villainy 
and  lewdness,  as  well  as  of  superstition  and  bigotry,  to  put  us 
upon  terms  of  greater  distance  and  formality  with  ourselves,  and 
thus  evade  our  proving  method .  of  soliloquy.  And  for  this 
reason,  how  specious  soever  may  be  the  instruction  and  .doctrine 
of  formalists,  their  very  manner  itself  is  a  sufficient  blind  or  remora, 
in  the  way  of  honesty  and  good  sense; 

The  imaginary  saint,  or  mystic,  instead  of  looking  narrowly 
into  his  own  nature  and  mind,  that  he  may  be  no  longer  a  mystery 
to  himself,  is  taken  up  with  the  contemplation  of  other  mys^rious 
natures,  which  he  can  never  explain  or  comprehend.  He  has 
the  spectres  of  his  zeal  before  his  eyes,  and  is  as  famiUar  with 
his  modes,  essences,  personages,  and  exhibitions  of  deity,  as  the 
conjurer  with  his  different  forms,  species,  and  orders  of  genii  or. 
demohs.  So  that  we  make  no  doubt  to  assert,  that  not  so  much 
as  a  recluse  religionist,  a  votary,  or  hermit,  was  ever  truly,  by 
himself.  And  thus  since  neither  lover,  author,  mystic,  or  coa- 
jurer  (who  are  the  only  claimants)  can  truly  or  justly  be  entitled 
to  a  share  in  this  self-entertainment ;  it  remains  that  the  only 
person  entitled  to  it,  is  the  man  of  sense,  the  sage,  or  philo* 
sopher.^ 

P.  185.  Let  the  will  be  ever  so  free,  humour.,  and  fancy  we 
see  govern  it.  And  these  as  free  as.  we  suppose  them  are  often 
changed,  we  know  not  how,  without  asking  our  consent  or  giving 
us  any  account.  If  opinion  be  that  which  governs  and.  makes 
the  change ;  it  is  itself  as  liable  to  be  governed,  and  varied  in  its 
turn.  And  by  what  1  can  observe  in  the  world^.  fancy  and 
opinion  stand  pretty  much  upon  the  same  bottom.     So.  that  if 
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tlMf»  be  no  cerlaAi  iKpector  or  audllor  estabBshcd  wttbin  us,  16 
take  aecoooi  of  these  opiniont  and  fancies  in'  doe  form,  uA 
■Mimtely  ta  animailirert  npoxt  Ibsir  several  irrowifaa  and  faabils, 
we  are  imi.  little  likely  lo  eonliaiie  a  day  id  Uie  saaw  will,  as  a 
iMe,chi0i]ig  the  AHMMer,  in  Ule  same  sha^,  wtihout  the  gaivlia- 
er^a  assstancey  aad  tihe  figmoHs  api^catioii*  of  Ihe  ahmns  and 
'pmning  knife. 

As  crael  a  coart  a&  the  InqiiisitiaB  appetun,  fhefe  mt^  il 
seeMSy  be  Ml  as  foraudable  a  one  e^eoted^  ia  ounelvea;  il  ^e 
would  pretend  to  that  aBifomtty  of  optnioD'  whieh  is  neoessafy  to 
hoM  tts  lo  one  will,  and  peeserve  us  ia  iberaame  mind,  ffoofreae 
di^  to  another.  PhiloGephy,  at  this  rate,  viU  bathovght  ^eiw 
haps  little  better  than  perseeation.  And:  a  supreme  Jadge  io 
natleiH  of  inclination  and  appetile,  mnst  needs  go  excctiSiigly 
aeaimt  the  heavt*  Bveiy  prettv  fancy  is  cBstarh^  by  it;  etery 
pieanffo  interrupted  by  it«  The  coarse  of  good  bumoir  will 
havdiy  altow  it ;  and  the  pleasantry  of  wit  almost  afaaokiely 
rejects  it.  It  appears  besidea,  like  a  kind  of  pedantry^  \»  he  tkos 
nagistefiaL  wiUi  eoneltea;  thus  sUict  ever  our  inaginatioiis, 
aod>  with  aM  the  airs  of  a  teak  pedagogiie^  tor  be  soUcUonly 
taken  op  hs  the  sour  care  aodtiilbra^ofsoaMMiy  boyish  laoci«^ 
nalaeky  appetites  and  desires^  whteh  ano  pevpetaalfi^  pfaiyw^ 
traant,  and  need  oorrection. 

We  hope  howevef^  that  by  our  Method  of  practice,  and  the 
help  of  the  gvand  areanwa^  wbiels  we  have  pirofessed  to  reveal, 
thia  regimen  or  dSaeipliae  of  the  faa<^/  m^y  not  in  tbtf  ead  pfOTe 
so  severe  or  mortifying  as  ia  isMgiaed.  We  hope  aiso' that  ow 
patient,  (for  saels  we  aatondly  suppose  ow  reader)f  will  consider 
daly  with  himself,  that,  what  he  endures; ia  thisoperatiQii is  far 
an  inconsiderable  end ;  shiee  it  is  to  gaat  him  &  will>  and  insnre 
him  a  certain  lesoiation  v  by  which  h»  shali  kaoW  wfcere  to  ted 
hianelf;  basuroof  hiaown  nieaniag  aad  design ;  and  ae  to  aM 
Ma  desires,  epiniena,  and  iaelismtieBs,.  be  wanaalad  one  aad  llie 
same  person  to-day  aayeatesday,  aad  tonaonow  as  to«day. 

P.  202.  A  dialogue,,  we  will  aappose,  ia  Itemed,  after  ike 
manner  of  our  aadeni  aathorsp  In  tt»  a  poet  philosophee,  eC  a 
aman  ignve,  aeeosts  one  of  thepevfierfiillesW  wttileett  hamhomeat, 
and  richest  noblemen  of  the  time,  aa  her  i*  waUiiji^  Isisaaaly 
tovrards  the  temple.  '*  Yoa,9ve  going  then,  ^yab^ealltnig 
hiaa  by  hia  plain  nanm)  to  pay  yoor  devotioas  yepder  at  Use 
temple  9— I  am  so. — Bot  with  an  air  methlnks,  as  if  some  thoa^t 
perplesed  yoa.«^What  is  there  ia  the  cade  thAt  skeaUt  perplex 
one  9-^Tbe  thoaght  pedmpa  of  year  petition9>  and  tiie  eoaai- 
deration  what  vows  yon  had  best  ofibr  to  the  Oeity.^---la  that  se 
diOeaitl  Can  any  one  be  sa  foolish  as  to  ash  of  heaven  what  ii» 
not  for  his  good  f — Not  if  he  aadeielands  what  hia  good  is* — 
Who  can  mistake  it,  that  has  common  sen^e,  and  liniows  the 
difllsience  between  praaperity  and  adversity  ?— Tis  preffwif^ 
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Utcrefore  >ou  wo«ld  pray  for! — ^Undoubtodly.— -For 
that  ateolute  aover^gn,  .who  cororaands  all  thiii§;»  by  viiiiie  of  bis 
iiumeme  troaAares^  ami  governs  his  aole  will  ani  i^eaMure,  bim.you 
thipk  proftperoiis,  and  his  state  happy." 

Whilst  1  am  copying  this  (for  it  is  but  a  boiiowed  skMeh  from 
one  of  those  originals  before-wmtioned),  I  see  a  tboosand 
ridicules  arising  from  the  matter^  the  cinmmstanoes.  and  action 
itself,  compared  with  modern  good-brasdieg  and  civility.  Let 
Ha  therefore  mend  the  matter^  if  possible*  and  introduce  the  sene 
philosopher,  addressing  himself  in  a  more  obsequioas  maimer^  lo 
his  grace,  his  exoellence,  or  his  honour ;  without  failing  ie  tfa» 
least  title  of  the  ceremonial.  Or  let  us  put  th^  case  more  favoorr 
ably  intiU  for  our  man  of  letters.  Let  us  suppose  him  to  be 
in<cogiiito»  without  the  least  appearance  of  a  character,  wUcli  in 
our  age  is  so  little  recommending.  Let  his  garb  and  actkni  be 
o(  the  move  modish  sort,  in  order  to:  introduce  him  better,  and 
giuo  him  audience.  And  with  these  advantages  and  precantioieB, 
imagine  still  in  what  manner  be  must,  accost  this  pageant  of  state, 
if  at  any  time  he  finds  him  at  leisure,  walking  in  the  fields  alone, 
and  witbout  bis  eqmpiBge.  Consider  how  many  bei^,  and  sim- 
pering fiE^ces  I  bow  many  preludes,  excuses,  complimealB  1  Now 
put  compliments,  put  ceremony  inta  a  dialogue,  and  see  what  the 
effect  will  be ! 

This  is  the  plnin  dilemma  against  that  ancient  manner  el 
writing,  which  we  cap  neither  well  imitate,  nor  translate ;  what* 
ever  pleasure  or  profit  we  may  find  in  reading  those  originals* 
For  what  shall  we  do  in  such  a  circumstance  f  What  if  the  fancy 
takes  us,  and  we  resolve  to  try  the  experiment  in  modern  sub- 
jects ?  See  the  consequence  !^-if  we  avoid  ceiemony  we  Me 
unnatural ;  if  we  use  it,  and  appear  as  we  naturally  are,  ds  we 
salute,  and  meet,  and  treat  ene  another;  we  hate  the  sigbt. 
What  is  this  but  bating  our  owfi  fac^F  Is  it  the  painter's  isultl 
Sibould  he  paint  falsely,  or  affectedly ;  mix  modern  with  ancieat, 
join  shapes  preposterously,,  and  betray  bis  art  I  If  not,  what 
medium  i^  there  ?  Wha^t  remains  for  him,  but  to  throw  away 
the  pencin  No  more  designing  after  the  lifo;  no  mew 
mirrorrwciting,  or  personal  repcesenlations  of  any  kind  what* 
ever. 

Thus  the  dialogue  is  at  an  end*  The  ancients  eoidd  aee  their 
own  faces ;  but  we  cannot.  An9  why  ?  but  because  we  have 
less  beauty?  For  soonr  lookifig'^glass  can  inforai  us.  Ugly 
instrumeut ! .  And  for  this  reason  to  be  hated.  Our  eonunetee 
and  manner  of  conversation,  which  we  think  the^MiUlest.imagi* 
nable,  is  such,  it  seems,  as  we  ourselves  cannot  endure  to  see 
represented  to  the  life.  It  is  here,  as  in  our  real  portraitures, 
particularly  those  at  full  length,  where  the  poor  painter  is  put  to 
a  thousand  shifts,  whilst  he  strives  to  dress  us  iq  affected  habito, 
such  as  we  never  wore ;  because  S:hould  Ijie  p^int  us  in  those  we 
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really  wear,  they  would  of  necesrity  make  the  piece  to  be  to 
much  more  ridicolous,  as  it  was  more  natural  and  resembliii^. 

P.  207.  I  muit  confess  there  is  hard  fey  any  where  to  be  foand 
a  more  insipid  race  of  mortals,  than  those  whom  we  modems 
are  contented  to  call  poets^  for  having l  attained  the  charming 
faculty  of  a  laogaage,  with  an  inxtidicious  random  use  of  wit  and 
fancy.  But  for  the  man,  who  truly  and  in  a  just  sense  deserves 
the  name  of  poet,  and  who,-  as  a  real  master,  or  architect  in  the 
kind,  can  describe  both  men  and  manners,  and  give  to  an  action 
its  just. body  and  proportions  ;  he  will  be  found  if  I  mistake  not, 
a  very  different  creature.  Such  a  poet  is  indeed  a  second  Maker ; 
a  just  Prometheus,  under  Jove.  Like  that  sovereign  artist  or 
universal  plastic  Nature,  he  forms  a  whole,  coherent  and  pro- 
portioned in  itself,  with  due  subjection  and  subordinancy  of  con- 
stituent parts.  '  He  notes  the  boundaries  of  the  passions,  and 
knows  their  exact  tones  and  measures;  by  which  he  justly 
represents  them,  marks  the  sublime  of  sentiments  and  action,  and 
distinguishes  the  beautiful  from  the  deformed,  the  amiable  from 
the  odious. 

P.  210.  As  usual  as  it  is  with  mankind  to  act  absolutely  by 
will  and  pleasure,  without  regard  to  advice  or  the  rigid  method 
of  rule  and  precept ;  it  must  be  acknowledged.nevertheloss,  that 
the  good  and  laud ible  custom  of  asking  advice,  is  still  upheld, 
and  kept  in  fashion,  as  a  matter  of  fair  reputie,'atid  hoboarable 
appearance;  insomuch  that  even  monarchs,  and  absolute prinon 
themselves,  disdain  not  to  makeprofessionof  the  practice. 

It  is,  I  presume,  on  this  account,  that  the  royal  persons  are 
pleased  on  public  occasions,  to  make  use  of  the  noted  style  of  wb 
and  us.  Not  that  they  are  supposed  to  have  any  converse  with 
themselves,  as  being  endowed  with  the  privilege  of  becoming 
plural,  and  enlarging  their  capacity,  in  the  manner  above  des- 
cribed.. Single  and  absolute  persons  in  government,  I  am 
sennble,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  any  other  than  single  and 
absolute  in  morals.  They  have  no  innate  controiiler  to  cavil 
with  them,  or  dispute  their  pleasure.  Nor  have  they,  from  any 
practice  abroad,  been  able  to  learn  the  way  of  being  free  tfnd 
fanfiliar  with  themselves  at  home.  Inclination  and  will  in  such 
as  these,  admit  as  little  restraint  or  check  in  private  meditation  as 
in,  public  company.  The  world,  which  serves  as  a  tutor  to  per- 
sons of  an  inferior  rank,  is  submissive  to  these  royal  pupils  •,  who 
from'  their  earliest  days  are  used  to  sec  even  their  instnictor  bend 
before  them,  and  hear  every  thing  applaitded  which- they  them- 
selves perform. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Leeds,  June  15,  1829. 
Seeing  all  chance  of  discussion  at  Nottingham  exhausted,  I 
left  it  on  the  11th  instant  for  this  town,  and  left  Mr.  Taylor  also 
there,  to  wait  my  report  of  what  place  could  be  found  in  Leeds 
for  his  orations.  Our  journies  on  the  road  have  not  presented 
any  incidents  worthy  of  mention.  Now  and  then  a  coachman 
will  point  out  the  value  of  the  clerical  benefices,  as  we  pass 
them,  and  significantly  move  himself,  as  if  to  say,  such  things 
should  not  be.  In  Cambridgeshire,  or  the  Isle  of  Ely,  we  passed 
a  shabby-looking  church,  in  the  village  of  Doddington,  whicb^is 
the  mother-church  of  the  populous  hamlet  of  March,  and  were 
told,  that  it  took  tythes  over  forty  thousand  acres  of  land,  and 
was  worth  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year  as  a  clerical  living.  As 
a  buiMing,  the  church  was  not  worth  above  two  or  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  from  all  appearances  of  the  neighbourhood, 
service  is  not  often  required  or  performed  there.  The  living  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  Peyton  family,  and  is  now  held  by  a  bro- 
ther of  Sir  William  Peyton.  With  one  such  living  as  that,  we, 
the  Infidel  Missionaries,  would  quickly  shake  the  united  church 
to  its  base.  Our  experience  proves  to  us  that  we  must  also  form 
a  church.  The  Pagans  had  churches  and  chapels  precisely  the 
prototypes  of  those  which  are  now  Chri^ian.  The  Christians 
worked  the  change  in  the  religion  of  the  Pagan  world,  by  call- 
ing it  Christian,  in  erecting  new  churches,  and  in  presenting 
something  new  in  the  form  of  worship,  with  more  zeal  and  en- 
thusiasm.   They  were  to  the  Pagans,  what  the  Evangelicala, 
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the  CalvinistSy  Methodiits,  RaDters,  Unitarians,  and  Free-thinkin|^ 
Christians  are  no#  to  the  churches  of  Rome  and  England. 
They  were  nothing*  more  Iban  Pfeigan  dissenters.  The  supposed 
conversion  was  not  s^  mach  a  change  in  doctrinej^  as  in  name, 
form,  and  manners.  Long-establish^  atttttutions  become  sloth- 
ful, and  are  easily  ondermined  by  the  energy  which  novelty 
introduces.  In  addition  to  the  advanta^  of  novelty,  we,  the 
Infidels,  shall  have  the  advantage  of  every  reasonable  test,  add  of 
allying  ourselves  to  the  knowl^ge  rather  than  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  age ;  we  shall  have  the  advantage  ^f  a  love  of  the  most 
free  discinsioA;  and  if  it  be  an  a«l  vantage,  which  may  be  doubted, 
in  relation  to  the  stolid  character  of  mankind,  we  have  no  sn- 
jMRrtitioD  to  tsffsr  ib  bxcIhui^  \  tat  w%  f9A\  fiieii  to  neavtom  idid  Id 
virtue,  to  sound  morals,  and  to  good  laws  ;  we  call  ihism  to  s^a 
improved  character  and  condition ;  we  call  them  to  that  ideal 
perfection  in  life  which,  as  yet,  they  have  only  seen,  through 
the  faith,  in  an  angelic  and  a  future  state.  But  we  must  meet 
them  in  the  only  way  in  which  they  will  at  present  be  tnet,  we 
must  meet  them  in  congregations ;  we  must  charm  them  with 
superior  discourses,  in  equal  if  not  superior  buildings,  with  equal 
if  not  superior  attractions.  Men  are  as  much  led  by  the  eye,  as 
by  the  ear,  or  the  united  sensations.  They  do  not  like  to  sink  in 
appearance ;  they  must,  oecausethey  will,  follow  the  current  of 
fashion,  and  notwithstanding  its  fnoral  power,  if  we  cannoc  bniIm 
Infidelity  pretty, elegant,  attractiTe  and  fashionable,  we  shall  never 
make  it  suoeeed.  1  see  it  to  be  a  quality  that  will  give  dignity 
of  character  to  the  rich  man,  and  comfort  to  the  poor.  It  does 
not  commend  poverty,  by  saying,  **  blessed  are  the  poor,  for  they 
shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;"  bat  it  calls  upon  them  (e 
rjise  themselves  above  poverty,  and  teacfaes  them  how  to  re» 
move  the  priestly  and  kingly  4)orthens  which  o|^ess  and  im- 
poverish them. 

Looking  stedfastly  at  the  state  of  this  country,  at  this  time* 
and  tbroc^  past  time,  comparing  it  with  the  states  of  either 
.peo|^  in  other  countries,  through  the  records  of  the  present 
and  the  past,  1  proHairo,  that,  the  pretence  to  political  reform, 
which  does  not  include  Infidelity  as  its  first  principle,  is  entirely 
a  delusion,  and  thiit  it  cannot  produce  any  great  and  good  effect, 
or  such  changes^  «uch  effects,  as  all  the  labouring  people 
acknowledge  to  be  necessary.  Parliamentary  reform  is  the  cry' 
of  the  ill-informed  and  shufflings  perhaps  cowardly  politician* 
Parliamentary  reform !  We  need  not  ask  what  it  is ;  we  know 
what  it  means ;  but  the  question  is,  how,  without  the  aid  of 
Infidelity^  is  it  to  be  accomplished  ;  how,  with  such  an  influential 
priesthood,  as  we  now  have,  and  a  priesthood  whose  existence,  in 
,a  great  measure,  depends  on  the  prevention  of  Parliamentary 
reform,  how  is  such  a  reform  to  be  carried  into  effect  ?  Wait  you 
Jintil  the  Parliament  votes  it?'  Wait  you  until  the  priesthood 
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iaenkwtes  its  BoceMiiy  fiom  the  pul{Ml  ?  Wait  you  uptil  th« 
men  interested  in  its  prevention  eease  to  be  what  men  always 
have  been,  and  wbat  I  think  they  always  will  be,  incapable  of 
reasoning  against  their  interest  I  Wait  yon  until  a  kiqg  pro- 
motes it  >  Wait  yoQ  until  sach  a  government  as  ours  is  alarmed 
inte  it  by  popular  clamour  9  Wait  you  either  of  these  circum- 
Btanoes  ;  if  you  do,  yoa  nay  wait  until  Great  Britain  ceases  to 
be  an  island,  or  its  people  a  nation.  I  am  the  advocate  and  the 
efficient  advocate  of  Parliamentary  reform,  but  I  advocate  it  upon 
the  ground  of  removing  those  obstacles,  without  the  removal  of 
which  it  cannot  be  accomplished.  In  vain  do  yon  rail  against 
boroughmongers,  each  of  yoo  would  if  he  could  be  a  borough- 
monger  3  rail  against  the  priests.  In  the  present  constitution  of 
things,  there  is  no  disgrace  or  moral  tort  in  being  a  borough* 
monger;  which,  in  its  worst  sense,  is  but  the  possession  of  one 
kind  of  property,  and  which  is  by  no  means  a  cheat  or  delusioii 
upon  the  people,  but  a  well  and  fully  understood  thing,  consti- 
tuting a  legislature  of  a  certain  kind,  known  not  to  be  the  best 
for  the  general  interests,  but  supported  by  All  that  really  is  inte- 
rested in  the  oppression  of  the  people,  and  supported  more  parti- 
eulariy  by  every  class  of  the  priesthood.  Call  it  an  usurpation, 
if  you  please ;  but  remember,  ihat  it  is  but  one  of  many  usurpa- 
tions, and  the  one  which  you  assail  is  the  one  on  which  all  the  others 
depend  You  would  be  right  in  your  assault,  if  there  were,  upon 
tbat  simple  ground,  a  remote  probability  of  success.  But  your 
evil  is  complex.  The  monarehy  is  an  usurpation.  The  House 
of  Lords  and  aristocracy  generally  is  an  usurpation.  Both  have 
been  founded  upon  conquests  and  not  «pon  popular  legislation. 
The  church  and  priesthood  generally  is  an  usurpation.  Neither 
ef  these  institutions  have  been  well  and  popularly  founded.  But 
as  they  constitute  the  legislation,  and  the  legislation  constitutes 
them,  OUT  wisdom  will  lie  in  an  assault  upon  the  weakest  and 
most  vulnerable  part,  and  that  part  is  the  priesthood ;  because  It 
professes  to  teach  things  as  matters  offset,  which  we  can  show 
not  to  have  been  matters  of  fact.  U  proclaims  a  state  of  thiogs, 
which  we  can  show  not  to  be  and  never  to  have  been  in  exist- 
ence. Upon  this  false  statement  of  things,  it  raises  an  immense 
levenue,  and  by  our  interference  to  stay  that  false  statement,  by 
the  exhibition  of  that  which  is  more  true,  and  which  will  criti- 
cally bear  every  kind  of  lest,  we  cut  off,  asa  matterofoourffe, 
that  revenue,  and  save  ourselves  morally  from  that  oppression, 
mischief,  and  taxation.  And  if  we  do  not  now  do  this,  which 
may  be  done,  without  a  reform  of  the  Parliament,  and  as  prepa- 
ratory to  a  reform  of  the  Parliament,  we  shall  still  have  it  to  do, 
and  in  the  same  manner,  even,  if,  by  any  other  meams,  a  reform 
of  the  Parliament  be  accomplished.  I  work  this  way,  because, 
I  think  it  to  be  the  onlv  efficient  way  to  remove  the  obstacles^ 
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the  usurpatioDfl,  aod  the  most  speedy  way  by  wUeh  to  sceoflt* 
plish  a  reform  of  the  ParliameDt. 

No  mkn  shall  show  to  me  the  necessity  of  a  reformi  from  the 
advocacy  of  which  I  would  shrink.  And,  upon  this  principle,  I 
call  upon  those,  who,  too,  call  themselves  reformers,  noi  to 
shrink  from  the  advocacy  of  that  which  I  show  to  be  necessary. 
The  principle  of  reform  cannot  be  carried  too  far,  so  as  it  be  not 
carried  where  it  can  be  shown  to  lead  to  an  absurdity.  And  the 
further  it  be  carried,  short  of  that  exception,  the  most  likely  is  it 
to  be  speedily  effectual ;  for  reform,  or  improvement,  is  like 
truth,  one  point,  in  its  comings  forth,  bringing  forth  another,  and 
all  working  together  in  unison,  Error  may  clash  with  error; 
but  4rnth  nowhere  clashes  with  truth,.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
man  but  the  religious  man,  who  would  venture  to  call  Infidelity 
an  absuFdity,  and  the  openness  of  -Infidelity,  contrasted  with  the 
sfarinkings  from  discussion  which  religion  presents,  forms  the 
best  proof,  or  proof  suflScient,  to  an  impartial  judgment,  that  the 
absurdity  is  wholly  on  the  side  of  religion. 

We  obtained  the  pledge  in  Nottingham,  that  an  Infidel  chnreb 
should  speedily  be  formed  there.  The  influence  of  the  religionists, 
which  prevented  our  getting  a  Hearing  there,  in  the  way  in 
which  only,  we  would  consent  to  be  lieani,  has,  we  hope,  roused 
the  feeling  that  will  prevent  such  a  circumstance  for  the  future. 
We  have  pledged  a  return  to  Nottingham,  as  soon  as  Infidelity 
will  provide  there  a  church  or  place  of  audience;  and  we  call 
upon  the  Infidels  of  Nottingham  to  persevere  to  the  accomplish* 
ment  of  this  purpose.  We  call  upon  them  to  leave  the  public- 
house  to  those  whose  faith  as  well  as  their  practice  is  a  trade  in 
spirits  and  religious  intoxication,  and  to 'take  to  themselves  a 
sobriety  of  manner,  that  shall  correspond  with  their  sobriety  of 
mind ;  to  command  respect,  by  making  themselves  respectable ;. 
and  to  become,  what  they  may  be,  if  they  please,  the  distinguished 
ornaments  of  the  town. 

A  resort  to  public-houses  is  the  greatest  vice  of  this  coontfy. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  as  my  opinion,  that  it  is  a  grisater 
vice  than  religion,  or  a  resort  to  the  chapels  of  the  country,  and  I 
piefer  the  chapel-maniac  to  the  public-house-maniac,  and  think 
him  the  more  respectable,  chacacter.  One  has  hope  of  recovery 
with  the  religious  maniac,  who  is  otherwise  of  sober  habits ;  but 
with  the  habitual  drunkard,  there  ia  no  hope  of  his  recovery. 
The  inevitable  contact,  which,  as  a  traveller,  I  have  with  public- 
bouses,  and  the  consequent  observation,  strengthens  my  hostility 
to  a  common  resort  to  them  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  town.  I  no 
more  expect  to  find  respectability  of  charactw,  in  a  x^ommoa 
resort  to  a  public-house,  than  1  expect  to  find  reason  in  a  religiousi 
assembly,  w  here  f  here  is  no  pretence  to  reason.  And  the  criterion 
pf  respectability  with  me  in  the  inhabitants  of  any  town,  is,  that 
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%hmy  4o  not  retort  to  a  publie-hoiise.  1  am  ready  to  grant  that 
it  may  be  ased  and  not  abased ;  but,  with  the  inhabitants  of  the. 
town,  any  constant  ose  of  a  public-house  is  tantamount  to  an 
abuse,  and  is,  in  fact,  an  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for  payment 
of  a  doable  house  rent.  This  resort  to  the  public-houses  is  one 
of  the  main  causes  why  we  have  so  many  wretched  dwellings 
and  wretched  families.  The  rent  that  is  required  for  a  better 
dwelling  goes  to  the  alehouse,  and  the  family  is  deprived  of 
decent  existence.  At  home,  every  thing  is  neglected,  and  there 
is  not  the  means  to  keep  a  clean  and  comfortable  house  ;  because 
the  brutish  husband  and  father  will  purchase  individual  and 
exclusive  gratification  at  the  public-house.  The  man  who  does 
this  has  no  claim  to  a  virtuous  wife,  and  such  a  habit  morally 
justifies  a  divorce. 

The  foregoing  ofaservatioDS  on  alehouse,  or  tavern,  or  drunken 
resort,  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  town,  but  are  applicable 
to  every  town  in  thi&  country.  The  vile  habit  is  generally  and 
almost  exclusively  English ;  and  where  the  habit  is,  there  the 
wages  of  labour  cannot  be  too  low  ;  the  vice  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  case,  carrying  with  it  its  punishment  and  producing  its 
own  correction.  Hence  arise  the  unlimited  nests  of  wretched 
children  in  this  country,  and  the  pigging  or  stying  together, 
domestically,  the  as  wretched  parents  and  adults. 

On  my  journey  from  Nottingham  to  Leeds,  I  ha^  the  company 
of  a  young  gentleman,  who  had  made  a  trip  of  pleasure  to,  and 
had  spent  a  fortnight  in,  Paris.  He  was  tickled  and  was  tickling 
the  guard  of  the  coach  with  the  interesting  amatory  discoveries 
he  had  made  in  his  fortnight's  residence  in  Paris,  and  was  full  of 
wonderous  tales  to  be  told  among.his  young  friends  in  Yorkshire. 
He  had  possessed  himself  of  the  Very  ingenious  amatory  machi-> 
~nery  of  Paris ;  but  he  had  not  remained  there  long  enough  to 
learn  the  moral  of  its  application  and  its  moralizing  power.  I 
was  charitable  enough  to  add  this  to  his  acquisitions,  and  though 
I  may  never  see  him  again,  I  am  confident  that  1  have  contri- 
buted to  his  increased  happiness,  and,  if  he,  too,  be  as  generous 
as  myself,  to  the  increasiog  of  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance.  In 
the  midst  of  his  excitement  over  his  pleasing  possessions,  I 
startled  him  with  the  question — ^'  Did  you  see  any  large  families 
of  children  in  France  V*  He  understood  not  my  purpose,  and, 
looking  at  me  with  surprise,  and  with  some  hesitation  and  reflec- 
tion, answered,  No.  After  a  little  explanation,  he  observed, 
"  I  do  not  remember  having  any  where  seen  a  large  family  of 
children ;  and  now  my  attention  is  called  to  the  circumstance,  I 
perceive,  that  there  were  no  sach  nests  of  wretched  looking 
chikiren  to  be  seen  in  Frteee,  as  are  evei^  where  to  be  seen  in 
this  coootry."—'' That,  Sir,''  said  I,  ''is  the  moral  to  be  drawn 
ftQm  theamatory  lesson  and  machinery  which  you  have  brought 
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horn  P«m/'    He  is   more  my  debtor  than  he  it  at  preheat 
Eware  of. 

As  a  last  step  toward  discusnon  m  Nottingham,  1  sti^gested  to 
Mr.  Taylor  the  propriety  of  a  »iij^1e  address  (torn  him£e4f  to  Mr. 
Gilbert,  to  request  an  interview.  This  was  done,  and  brought 
from  Mr.  Gilbert  a  very  insolent  letter,  a  proper  comment  on 
which,  I  leave  to  Mr.  Taylor;  butcannot  allow  it  to  pass  wtthoat  a 
few  words.  From  this  letter  and  from  other  sources,I  learn,  that  an 
excuse  is  raised,  and  an  excuse  must  be  somewhere  found,  for  not 
meeting  us  in  discussion,  which  now  is,  that  we  are  so  rash  and 
affh>nt]ng  toward  the  religious  world,  as  to  eall  ourselves  *'  IN- 
FIDEL MISSIONARIES !"— "  Shocking  \\  cry  they,  -•  you  see 
these  men  have  no  desire  to  receive  the  truths  of  religion/'  We 
would  remind  the  exclaimants,  that,  what  we  challenge  is,  or 
what  we  declare  and  ask  discussion  upon,  is  the  total  disconnection 
of  truth  with  religion.  We  ask  them  to  defend  what  they  call 
their  religious  truths,  as  the  only  possible  means  of  showing  us 
that  we  are  in  error,  and  that  they  hold  to  truths.  We  do  thi» 
in  the  declared  challenge  that  they  have  no  truths  to  defend:  and 
we  are  so  decided  in  our  assumptions,  as  the  best  and  most  proper 
means,  if  there  be  any  means,  to  provoke  discussion. 

The  Holy  Ghost  seems  to  be  moving  the  Rev.  Robert  Newton, 
the  Wesleyan  preacher,  in  the  same  direction  with  myself. 
Yesterday,  he  preached  in  Leeds,  and,  in  his  morning  sermon,  he 
mentioned,  as  a  caution  and  a  matter  of  wonder  to  his  con«rre- 
gation,  that  there  were  two  creatures  going  about  as  Infickl  Mis* 
sionaries,  who,  in  a  printed  challenge,  one  of  which  he  had  re- 
oeived  at  Nottingham,  asserted  their  competence  to  prove,  thai 
*uch  a  person  an  Jesus  Ckrut  never  existed.  He  called  the 
assertion  an  absurdity,  which,  if  he  try,  he  will  find  more  easily 
said  than  proved.  He  must  have  been  himself  very  stolid;  or  he 
must  have  had  great  confidence  in  the  stolidity  of  his  hearers^  to 
have  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  the  challenge  to  them,  for 
with  them,  who,  perhaps,  had  never  before  heard  the  existence  of 
Jesus  Christ  called  in  question,  some  inquiry  must  have  arisen,  who 
the '^creatures*'  were,  and  whattheir  competence  and  pretensions  to 
prove  their  assertions.  The  Holy  Ghost  vrill  again  bring  us  near 
to  each  other,  perhaps  at  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Robert  Newton  shall 
hear  more  of  the  "  creatures/' 

But  this  *'  non-existence  of  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,"  vras 
precisely  the  ground  on  which  Mr.  Gilbert  pretended  to  be  about 
to  meet  me  last  year;  and  so,  for  him  to  affect  surprise,  at  the 
character  of  our  circular,  in  rank  hypocrisy.  His  letter  to  Mr. 
Taylor  has  finished  my  eonviction,  that  he,  Gilbert,  is  a  hypocrite 
and  not  a  believer  in  what  he  preaches  to  others.  I  cut  the 
comb  of  thw  crowinr  cock  last  year,  and  I  will  go  on  to  strip 
him  of  his  borrowed  or  stolen  phimes.    If  I  do  not  deprtte  him 


,of  the  paUied  part  of  bis  eongv^gt^iXou^  I'll  eog^g^  to  draw  awa^r 
from  him  all  in  it  that  areyouo^^,  healthy^  and  honest  He  made 
9^  false  stepi  when  he  last  year  pretended  to  be  willing^  to  meet 
m^  in  public  discussionj  from  the  effect  of  which  be  will  nev^r 
recover. 

I  take  my  leave  of  Nottingham,  until  it  has  its  INFIDEL 
CHURCH ;  and,  in  taking  my  leave,  I  have  much  kindness  to 
acknowledge,  as  having  been  received  from  a  portion  of  its  inha- 
bitants ;  the  only  unkindness,  of  which  I  have  now  to  complain, 
having  forgiven  Mrs.  Crosby,  is  that  we  could  not  there  find  one 
booe&t  religious  opponent* 

Richard  Carlile.  . 

P.  S.  The  following  is  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Taylor 
and  Mr.  Gilbert:— 

To  the  Rev.  Joaeph  Gilbert. 

RsT.  Sir, — ^Understanding  that  yon  publicly  profess  to  be 
willing  to  receive  the  visits  of  persons  who  entirely  differ  tipom 
yovt  in  religious  speculations,  and  to  "  be  ready  to  give  to  every^ 
man  $kat  asketk  you  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you"  I,  as 
a  Missionary  of  avowed  infidelity,  with  all  gentlemanly  and 
respeetfbl  courtesy,  request  the  honour  of  an  admission  to  year 
eonversalion,  when,  where,  and  aa  you  shall  be  pleased  to 
appoint ;  sincerely  aiming  at  no  other  end,  than  to  receive  or 
eommuDieata  information,  to  convince,  or  to  be  convinced,  on  the 
most  important  subject  in  which  man  is  interested. 

And  am.  Rev.  Sir,  respectfully, 

Robert  Ta^tlor,. 
At  Mr.  Synyer'is,  New  Snenton^ 
June  9,  1829. 


To  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor. 

Nottii^haoH  JuQe.  9,  ^829. 
R«;¥.  SiR-^Tbere  is  certainly  much  plea/sur^,  and  often  much 
advantage,  to  be  deduced  from  conversation  with  intelligent  and 
literary  men,  upon  subjects  about  which  o|»nions  may  greatly 
diflbr ;  but  there  may  be  cases  in  which  no  benefit  can  bereaspn- 
ably  hoped  from  an  interview  with  individuals  who  may  even 
possess  those  qualifications..  Whether  any  one  may  be  fairly 
^lled  upon  to  '^  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  him,*'  by  those 
who  have  avowed  their  conviction  of  the  fallaciousness  of  all 
hope,  a^d  in  that  confidence  have  entered  upon  an/'  Infidel  Mis- 
sion," I  joM^t  question.  It  appears  to  me  inexplicable  that  sueh 
a  MisiiQa  <^u  b9  bonoural^ly  iMid^r^ken,  while  Xh^e  exists  any 
^*  sincere  aim"  to  be  '^  eoavinced''  of  the  truths  of  what  is  so  decir 


lively  assumed  to  be  false,  especially  when  conseqnetices  tNb 
most  momentoas  are  iovolved.  In  my  judgment^  the  time  for  an 
**  Infidel  Mission*'  is  gone  by  ;  it  is  an  enterprize  altogel^er  oat 
of  date,  fitting'  only  those  dark  tiroes  when  men  either  conld  not 
read,  or,  for  want  of  use  of  their  faculties,  had  not  intellectnal 
power  sufficient  to  detect  the  sophistry  of  the  vainest  declama- 
tions. There  is  too  much  practical  good  sense  amongst  the  wor- 
thy part  of  the  community,  now,  to  allow  of  their  being  seduced 
into  the  admission  of  dogmas,  subversive  of  all  histoiy,  and  de- 
structive of  the  general  principles  on  which  human  affairs  are 
conducted.  They  are  not  prepared  to  surrender  all  the  past  to 
everlasting  oblivion,  nor  to  embrace  perplexity,  and  the  most 
doubtful  doubting,  for  their  entertainment  in  life,  and  consolation 
in  death.  Most  men,  now,  can  judge  of  what  is  evidence,  and 
possess  the  vigour  of  mind  which  decides  according  to  it,  at  least 
in  opinion,  if  not  in  practice. 

The  evidences  of  Christianity  have  been  so  fully  investigated 
and  discussed  by  men  of  undoubted  ability,  that  with  tho^e  only 
whomay  not  have  bad  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  has  been 
advanced,  can  there  be  any  necessity  to  enter  upon  the  question. 
You,  Sir,  are  not  unacquainted  with  what  has  been  written ;  and 
if.  after  considering  the  proofs  which  have  been  adduced,  as  well 
as  tlie  plausible  fallacies  by  which  they  have  been  opposed,  yoa 
can  still  maintain  that "  such  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ,  allied  to 
have  been  of  Nazareth,  never  existed ;"  that  **  the  Christian  Teli«> 
^on  had  no  such  origin  as  has  been  pretended ;"  that  ''  it  is 
nothing  more  than  an  emanation  from  the  ancient  Pagan  religion ;" 
and  that  **  it  is  in  no  way  beneficial  to  mankind  ;'* — I  am  reduced 
to  the  alternative  of  inferring,  that  one  of  us  must  be  incapable, 
either  of  a  right,  or  of  an  honest  use  of  reason.  You  havealready^ 
by  plain  implication,  stated  your  opinion  on  this  dilemma,  in  the 
concluding  sentence  of  your  circular,  and  1  feel  it  but  just  to  avow 
mine  in  return. 

Were  the  authenticity  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  defended 
generally  by  such  assumptions,  and  such  argumentation,  as  1  find 
employed  on  the  other  side,  I  should  see  cause  enough  for  scep- 
ticism, and  you,  perhaps,  for  belief;  for  1  can  scarcely  imagine 
that  minds  addicted  to  species  of  logic  so  diverse,  could,  in  any 
case,  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 

I  feel  little  inclination  to  enter  into  controversy  with  one  whose 
sagacity  has  enabled  him  to  discover,  that "  for  the  book  ofileve- 
latioo  there  was  no  original  Greek  at  all,  but  that  ERASMUt 
wrote  it  himself^  in  Switzerland,  in  the  year  1516  ;''  and  whose 
research  into  history  is  such,  that  he  ventures  the  assertion,  thai 
"  it  can  be  slovirn  by  the  formal  acts  and  edicts  of  Christian  kings 
and  emperors,  th&t  the  Scriptures  were  written  by  aiker  perwn^ 
than  by  those  whose  names  they  bear."  With  a  mind  so  prolific 
in  the  production  of  materials  for  evidence,  as  that  of  the  anthoc 
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t>rthe  *'  Manifesto"  and  the  «'  Syotagma;"  I  should  be  sorry  to 
^compete  in  originality  of  genius  ;  I  must  be  satisfied  with  com-  > 
monly  known  facts,  established  upon  the  basis  of  recognized  his- 
tory, and  with  the  deductions  from  them  which  have  been  made 
by  the  less  ferfile  minds  of  such  men  as  Palbt  and  Lardner. 

I  am  not  unwilling^  however,  to  avow,  that  1  have  a  hope,  a 
lively  hope,  that  the  promises  contained  in  the  New  Testament 
will  not  deceive  me.  I  have  felt,  their  efficacy  in  administering 
support  under  affliction  here,  and  1  trust  to  their  assurances  of 
immortal  life  hereafter.  My  reasons  for  that  hope  are — that,  in 
the  writings  contained  in  that  book  I  find  internal  marks,  as  strong 
as  I  can  desire,  that  their  authors  were  honest  men ; — that,  U 
honest,  the  religion  which  they  teach  must  be  of  divine  origin  ;— 
that  no  other  origin  can  be  assigned  to  it,  consistently  with  any 
knowledge  possessed  by  us,  of  the  power  and  attainments  of  the 
human  faculties; — that  the  attempts  to  trace  its  source  elsewhere, 
(superstitious  ceremonies  being  no  part  of  it),  have  been  ludi- 
crously abortive,  and  especially  that,  to  find  its  prototype  in  the 
*'  religions  of  Pagan  nations,"  is  too  fatuously  daring  to  imp)ose 
even  on  credulity  itself; — that  the  visible,  undeniable,  and  other- 
wise unaccountable  effects  of  a  cordial  belief  of  its  statements, 
attest  their  heavenly  source  ; — and  that  all  these  conclusions  are 
confirmed  and  establii&hed  by  a  faithful  appeal  to  historical  proof 
— proof  which  ought  not  to  be  impugned,  and  which  cannot  be 
rejected  without  an  absurd  abandonment  of  all  confidence  in  the 
best  attested  facts  of  ancient  times — a  folly  whieh  I  am  willing  to 
leave  to  those  who  choose  to  be  its  victims.  In  short,  when  yott 
shall  have  succeeded  in  convincing  me  that  the  sun  was  formed, 
and  placed  in  the  heavens,  by  some  clever,  but  ill-designing 
rogue,  I  may  admit  that  the  Scriptures  were  written  by  cunning, 
nefarious  men ;  or,  when  it  shall  appear  that  by  rejecting  their 
authenticity  men  attain  to  liigher  virtue  and  greater  happiness 
than  by  admitting  it,  and  acting  accordingly,  I  may  at  least  be- 
come a  sceptic.  You,  Sir,  have  called  the  subject  to  which  your 
letter  refers,  viz.  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  *^  the  most 
important  in  which  man  is  interested:"  ought  it  then  to  be 
attacked  by  all  the  sophisms  enumerated  in  books  of  logic,  or 
abused  with  a  maniacal  extravagance  ?  Most  solemnly  wonld  I 
entreat  a  consideration  of  this  inquiry,  and  demand  of  humanity 
itself,  whether  the  highest  and  most  lasting  interests  of  man 
ought  to  be  exposed  to  risk,  for  the  pleasure  of  exercising  a 
dexterous  ingenuity  in  entangling  evidence — a  gratification  which 
most  men  think  it  enough  to  have  enjoyed  formerly  amongst  their 
youthful  compeers,  atid  which  at  least,  if  it  must  still  be  sought, 
migh)  be  obtained  at  a  lower  rate  of  responsibility  upon  some 
more  fitting  theme. 

Your  letter.  Sir,  has  called  upon  me  to  write;  and  feeling,  at  1 
doy  inexpressible  pain  and  astonishment  at  what  I  have  read,  pro* 
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fesaedly  as  pHbliab^d  by  your  ai^thority,  I  confess  it  bas  no4  bam 
in  my  power  to  express  myself  in  a  manner  wbicb,  under  otbv 
dreumstances^  I  should  bave  been  happ^  to  do,  to  one  wbo  in^ 
favoured  me  so  far  as  to  ask  for  an  interview. 
I  can  only  add,  that  I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  sincere  well«wisber, 

Joseph  Qilbkkt 


CRITIQUE  ON   THE   REV.   JOSEPH   GILBERT'S 
LETTER  TO  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR. 

Tbk  air  of  offensive  arrogance,  the  bad  feeling',  and  evident 
intention  of  affront,  to  say  nothing*  of  the  explicit  refusal  of  the 
interview  which  Mr.  Taylor  had  politely  requested,  render  Mr. 
Gilbert's  letter,  one  of  tliMS  class  which  no  gentleman  could,  with 
propriety,  answer, 

Mr.  Taylor  would  compromise  the  respectability  of  the  Mission 
in  which  he  is  engaged,  as  well  as  the  character  which  he  has 
sustained  in  Nottingham,  could  he  attempt  to  force  a  correspond- 
ence where  he  could  not  obtain  an  interview. 

The  inuendo  involved  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  diasnrmus,  "  thai9tuk 
a  Mission  could  be  honourably  undertaken,  appears  to  uu 
inexplicable  ;  thai  it  fitted  only  the  times  when  men  could  not 
read,  Sfc,,*'  and  that  Mr.  Taylor's  hearers  and  supporters  would 
not  be  found  ^'  amon^^  the  worthy  part  of  the  community  :*'  and 
the  liar  and  fool^  by  implication,  charged  in  his,  ''  I  must  be 
satisfied  with  commonly 'known  facts,  and  with  the  deducUons 
of  the  less  fertile  minds  of  Paley  and  Lardner^"  are  breaches 
of  courte^,  which  admit  of  no  retort  where  courtesy  is  not  to 
be  broken.  To  transcend  in  rudeness  is  ever  the  miserable  am- 
hition  of  the  impotence  that  must  despair  of  transcei^iog  in  any 
other  way.  There  would  be  as  little  pleasure  as  improvement 
to  the  mind,  in  contemplating  the  only  kind  of  answer  that  would 
he  applicable  to  arrogance,  without  argument,  and  insolence, 
that  speaks  like  John-a^dreams  impregnant  of  its  purpose. 

The  note  of  Mr.  Taylor  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  was  respectful  and 

Elite:  on  that  score  only,  was  it  entitled  to  an  answer:  and 
ing  entitled  to  an  answer,  (which  the  existence  of  an  answer 
itself  demonstrates,)  that  answer  should  have  been  respectful 
and  polite  also,  which  it  is  not.  Mr.  Gilbert  in  his  conclodiqg 
aence  admits  that  it  is  not  Mr.  Gilbert's  talent  is  that  of  a  bully, 
his  manners  are  those  of  a  Vandal.  He  finds  it  easier  to  be 
insolent  tbwi  lo  beaigumentative,  and  to  give  affronts  than  to  give 
reasons. 

There  was  no  occasion,  no  fairness,  no  justice  in  drag|[ing  in 
what  be  held  to  be  ohjectiona.ble  passages  in  Mr.  'iaylor's 
iwritiags,  in  Me  monwojf  of  staling  them ;  when  he  was  declining 
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Ml  mternewy  ^uvi  barriog  off  the  poaribility  of  ezfjiajMttion,  or 
^Mtooe.  Caa  any  sophism  be  grosser,  can  aoy  argniiieDtative  min 
Mmeaa  be  more  flftgtftDt  than  to  pkk  out  an  trratum  or  miaunder- 
iloed  sentence  of  an  anthor's,  writing,  witbool  any  notice  of  his 
MMeral  argument,  and  flinging  thtH  at  him,  as  an  insult,  in  the 
ieiy  act  of  retreating  from  all  posaibility  of  being  replied  to. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  in  discovering  that  he  has  read  the  Syntagma, 
discovers  that  he  is  availing  himself  of  an  error  in  the  Manifesto 
(that  is,  in  the  earlier  editions  of  that  Manifesto  only)  which  he 
woAd  probably  never  have  disooverd,  had  not  that  error  been 
pointed  out,  and  corrected  in  the  Syntagma:  an  error  which, 
after  all,  affects  not  the  main  argument  in  which  it  occors;  and 
if  it  did,  i»  of  no  relevancy,  and  could  have  no  fair  bearing  as  a 
leason  to  decline  all  further  argument  with  the  party  who  had 
gpiven  that  advantage  to  bis  opponents. 

Nay,  the  more  of  «uch  mistakes  an  Infidel  should  be  proved  to 
have  made,  the  better  hope  of  success  must  he  aflbrd  to  his 
Christian  opponent,  and  the  less  esrcuse  for  declining  the  contro- 
versy that  promised  so  easy  a  victory.  The  sincere  believer 
•hoold  surely  rathor  wish  that  his  opponent's  arguments  should 
be  weak  and  sophistical  than  otherwise ;  and  would  entertain 
the  better  hope  of  convincing  him,  in  proportion  to  his  conviction 
that  the  Christian  arguments  were  of  so  superior  a  character. 

And  supposing  there  were  blunders,  sophisms,  and  misrepre- 
sentations never  so  gross  and  palpable  in  tlie  arguments  of 
Infidels;  the  Infidel  who  seeks  controversy,  challenges  refutation, 
eoorts  inquiry,  and  endeavours  rather  to  provoke  than  to  avoid 
the  correction  of  his  errors,  it  is  at  least  unimpeaefaed  of  the 
suspicion  that  must  ever  attach  even  to  the  best  arguist  in  the 
*  world,  who  should  seek  to  have  all  the  argument  to  himself,  and 
would  have  recourse  to  every  pitiful  shift  and  ungenerous  vitope- 
saition  to  save  himself  from  the  ezpence  of  defending  his  own 
cause  on  equal  ground  with  his  opponent.  The  Christian  argn- 
■sent  would  not  be  held  to  be  invalidated  by  the  overthrow  of 
any  three  or  four,  or  of  any  three  or  four  hundred  positions  which 
bad  been  advanced  in  its  defence,  while  any  one  remained  im- 
pregnable. So, surely,  the  erroneous  positions  which  Mr.  Taylor 
has  maintained,  taking  only  Mr.  Gilbert's  judgment  for  it,  that 
they  are  erroneous,  and  which, after  all,  might  have  been  thrown 
out  agontBiieallfj  as  a  tub  to  a  whale,  or  as  a  wrestler  would, 
p^thhpB  purposely 9  uncover  an  unguarded  part,  to  lure  his  weaker 
antagonist  to  the  encounter;  these  positions  would,  on  the  com- 
meooeraent  of  the  desired  controversy,  either  be  set  in  a  correcter 
aspect,  fairly  defended,or  tonkly  surrendered,  withotftdisparaging 
the-  party's  right  to  throw  the  stress  of  his  argument  on  the 
thonsand^fold  mose  Hnportant  positions  which  remained  to  be  im- 
pugned, whatever  become  of  these  immaterial  and  ineoMequential* 
Mburbs. 
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It  it  trae  however,  irrefhtably  true,  that  MTeral  importaot  j 
WBget  in  the  reeeiyed  text  of  the  Gfeek  Testament,  have  fc 
received  into  it  on  the  sole  aathority  of  Erasmus,  and  that  fA# 
most  important  paaoage  io  the  ApcNsalypee  (that  in  the  22nd 
chapter,  denooncingp  the  plagues  that  are  written  in  this  book 
against  any  man  who^shouid  mdd  unto  these  things,)  were  oddM 
hy  Erasmus,  whose  mendacious  daring  impiety  receives  severer 
eastigation  from  their  own  Christian  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  tha» 
Mr.  Taylor  or  any  other  Infidel  author  would  care  to  give  it^ 

It  is  true,  unanswerably  true,  that  it  can  be  shown,  by^'the 
formal  acts  and  edicts  of  Christian  kings  and  emperors,  (that  of 
the  Emperor  Anastasius  especially)  that  very  great  liberties  have 
been  taken,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  text  of  the  New  Testa-' 
ment ;  that  the  Scriptures  Aaee  been  altered  to  accommodate 
them  *'  to  the  faith  of  the  orthodox.*"  That  the  gospels,  espe« 
cially,  were  not  written  by  the»  persons  whose  names  they  bear ; 
(understanding  those  names  to  indicate  persons  who  had  seen  and 
witnessed  the  events  to  which  they  relate,)  is,  as  demonstrably 
certain,  as  any  fact  of  history  could  possibly  be. 

Though  Mr.  Taylor's  way  of  stating  these  positions,  may  be  as 
far  from  the  best,  as  Mr.  Gilbert's  way  of  representing  Mr. 
Taylor's  statement  of  them,  is  far  from  the  fairest,  yet  the  impres- 
sion produced,  and  aimed  to  be  produced,  by  the  positions  them- 
selves, is  4!orreet  and  true;  as  the  impression  produced  and 
intended  to  be  produced,  by  Mr.  Gilbert's  way  of  denying  them, 
is  erroneous  and  faise*^  Mr.  Taylor  has  endeavoured  to  startle  the 
public  mind  into  an  apprehension  that  the  gospels  are  not  genuine 
writings,  that  they  have  .nof  that  authority  which  the  world  1ms 
been  led  to  believe  that  they  have.  Mr.  Gilbert  knows  that 
indeed,  and  in  truth,  **  the  gospels  are  not  genuine  writings,  that 
they  have  not  that  authority  which  the  world  has  been  led  to 
believe  that  they  have:"  yet  would  he  keep  up  the  delusion,  and 
cheat  observance  from  the  fact  which  he  would  otherwise  be 
obliged  to  admit,  by  a  foofish,  impotent,  chicaning  hypetcriticisfls 
on  bis  own  garbling  representation  of  a  statement  which  he 
knows  to  be,  to  all  intents  and^purposes  of  truth,  as  true  as  Ins 
own  sophisticating  representations,  are  false  and  wicked.  Mr. 
Gilbert  received  one  of  the  earliest  copies  of  the  Diegssis  :  of 
this,  he  takes  no  notice,  but  picks  up  the  first  stone  which  Dr. 
John  Pye  Smith's  Rejoinder  to  the  Syntagma  supplies  to  his 
hand,  and  throws  it  at  a  venture,  to  annoy  his  challenger,  and 
save  himself  the  pains  of  a  more  legitimate  defence.  Dr<.Smith's 
R^oinder,  printed  for  him  at  the  expence  of  the  Christian  1b* 
stmcti<Hk  Society,  has  been  put  into  circuhition  in  Nottingham  as 
areligiotts  tract,  and  being  distributed  gratia^  comes  into  handa 
that  will  never  touch  the  work  it  affects  to  answer.  Such  is  the 
Hsimess — such  the  liberality  of  the  Christian  confederacy. 

How' impotent  a  revelation  in  writing,  must  be,  as  a  goide  ta- 
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i  ooDdvet,  ii  itriking^y  illuatrated  in  the  fiuBiiUy  with  which 
Mr.  Gilbert  sets  aside  its  most  explicit  injanetion,  when  he  hae 
DO  mind  toMtend  to  it.  Nothing  could  seem  more  plain^  than 
the  role,  **  Be  ready  cUwaf/9  to  give  an  answer  io  every  man  i\mt 
asketh  yo«  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you  with  meekness  and 
fear/'— 3  Peter  16. 

Now,  to  say  nothing  of  the  meekness  or  modest  diffidence 
egchibited  in  such  a  specimen  of  priestly  insolence,  as  Mr.  Gilbert's 
letter ;  Mr.  G.  finds  an  evasion  of  the  obligation  altogether,  by 
snb-fejecting  the  '^  alwayj*  and  "  to  every  man ;"  and  assuming 
that  such  an  answer  is  only  to  be  given  to  those  who  profess  to 
have  the  same  or  a  similar  hope  in  themselves,  and  who  therefore 
will  certainly  never  ask  for  the  reason.  And  so  what  was  to  be 
done  always,  comes  to  be  understood  as  what  is  never  to  be 
done  at  all.  To  charge  Infidels  with  maintaining  '^  Dogmas 
subversive  of  all  history,  and  destructive  of  the  general  principles 
on  which  human  afiairs  are  conducted/'  and  to  make  that  charge 
a  justification  of  the  rudeness  of  declining  all  interview  or  expla- 
nation with  them,  is  such  a  wilful  and  fraudulent  putting  of  the 
saddle  upon  the  wrong  horse,  as  betrays  the  recklessness  of  a 
desperate  cause,  and  the  security  of  a  predetermined  purpose  to 
aay  any  iking,  and  to  endure  nothing  that  can  be  gainsaid. 

Mr.  Gilbert  must  know  that  Infidels  maintain  no  dogmas,  that 
they  9ppose  themselves  to  the  pretended  evidences  of  Christianity 
on  no  other  ground  than  that  of  the  proofs  and  demonstrations 
wJiich  they  are  competent  to  adduce,  to  show  that  those  pre* 
tended  evidences  are  **  subversive  of  all  history  and  destructive 
of  the  general  principles  on  which  human  affairs  are  conducted  ;*' 
and  that  if  they  show  not  this,  they  are  willing  to  admit  that  they 
show  nothing,  and  that  Christianity  would  remain  impregnable* 

On  Sunday  last,  the  writer  of  this  article,  heard  Mr.  Gilbert 
assert  from  his  pulpit,  that  *'  twelve  illiterate  fishermen  of  Gali- 
lee, were  endued  with  a  power  of  speaking  all  the  languages  of 
the  earth,  in  a  moment  of  time;  and  that  this  evidence  afforded 
.  to  Christianity  was  so  clear,  perfect,  and  convincing,  as  to  pre- 
clude even  the  possibility  of  a  doubt." 

So !  so  !  would  Mr.  Gilbert  have  flung  the  hatchet  at  this  rate, 
where  he  could  have  been  answered  ?  Is  it  possible  that  he 
could  believe  it  himself?  Would  he  look  an  honest  man  in  the 
face,  and  say  that  he  believed  it }  Could  the  power  of  imagi- 
nation itself  imagine  another  so  monstrous  a  falsehood  t  And 
woidd  he  say,  in  any  place,  or  under  any  circumstances  which 
admitted  of  his  being  replied  to,  that  it  was  we  who  are  *'  out-* 
raging  history,  surrendering  all  the  past  to  oblivion,  and  subvert* 
ing  the  general  principles  on  which  human  affairs  are  conducted,** 
knowing,  {as  he  cannot  but  know)  that  there  is  no  '^  principle  on 
which  human  affairs  are  conducted"  more  general,  than  that, 
things  in  their  own  nature  physically  impossible,  are  not  to  be 
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believed,  OB  any  widkiioft  wlMteiPer;  end  thit  twelve  Ulilgmli 
iibenneii  should  beooiM  **  oapftble  of  epeekfag  ell  the  lae^ 
feezes  of  the  earth  fn  a  moroeDt  of  liMe/'  is  pbysieally  impocBible, 
tlMt  no  history  whatever,  ml  one  in  alt  the  worM,  note  seoteaoe, 
eetatrMe,iiotaeeeaiiDg'pf  any  passage,  word,  or  iota  of  his- 
tory, has  ever  been  pawned  to  the  keeping  in  cenoteoance  ef 
•Och  a  miraele,  or  so  moch  as  tooklag-  that  way. 

Who  h  It  tiiat  oat  oatrages  all  history  1  Who  in  the  name  of 
6od  is  it  th^t  flies  in  the  faoe  of  evidence,  and  wonld  *'  sorrendcr 
sll  the  past  to  oblivion***  sttiUify  our  naiderstandings  and  insult 
our  reason,  if  it  be  not  he  who  shelters  himself  from  being 
replied  lo  while  asserting  mon»troniies  ef  impassiMity,  that 
idobhering  idiotcy  would  start  to  hear  of,  and  e'en  out^ 
lying  his  own  text.  For  e*en  in  the  read  of  the  wild  tale  itself, 
the  miracle  is  so  fsr  f^om'  being  represented  as  of  a  nature  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  a  <loubt,  that  it  is  expressly  stated, 
thaflAey  were  all  amazed  andwereindembt," — ^2  Acts  2. 

On  the  hypothesis,  that  the  miraculous  part  of  the  history  of 
terns  of  Nazareth,  is  absolutely  essential  to,  and  inseparable  from 
his  ideotiication,(and  no  Christian  can  argue  on  any  other  hypo- 
thesis, since  not  to  have  been  bom  of  a  virgin,  and  not  to  hav« 
risen  from  the  dead,  is  not  to  have  been  Jesus  of  Nazareth)  the 
proof  of  the  non-reality  of  the  miracles,  is  a  proof  of  tbenqn- 
reality  of  the  person  of  whom  they  are  predicated.  And  ^'  the 
general  principles  on  which  human  afiairs,  are  conducted,**  must 
afford  the  strongest  possible  presumption  that,  the  niiracnloos 
advent  and  anabasisj^  being  egregiously  and  monstrously  false, 
were  hardly  likely  to  have  been  asserted  of  one,  whose  existence 
as  a  mm  had  been  ascertainable,  and  whose  natural  birth  and 
death  would  oonsequently  be  a  standing  and  perpetual  demon* 
irtration  of  the  fallacy  of  the  miraculous  part  of  his  history.  But 
not  to  that  argument  now.  Mr.  Gilbert's  contempt  for  the  evi- 
denoe  of  sincerity,  which  Mr.'  Taylor's  sufferings  supply;  his 
virtual  justification  of  persecution,  in  his  condemnation  of  those 
who  *^  ekoee  to  be  the  vtcCime  of  their  folly**  And  his  return 
of  a  very  uncivil  letter,  in  answer  to  a  very  civil  one,  may  be  left 
lo  speak  for  itself  in  determination  of  his  claim  to  ^*  higher 
wtue"  than  he  can  allow  to  his  opponents.  His  affectation  of 
being  as  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures., 
as  of  the  existence  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  is  a  sort  of  deiry- 
vnid's  nitiocination,  (who  knows  a  thing  because  she  knows  it,) 
with  which,  any  further  attempt  at  argument  would  be  supers 
ilnous.  It  is  easier  to  settle  a  matter  in  this  way  than  to  reason ; 
lis  it  fs  safer  to  keep  his  hand  in  the  old  woman's  pocket,  than  to 
be  honest. 

'  Mr«  Gilbert  lost  a  gi^eat  deal  of  popularity  last  year,  and  ran 
the  hazard  of  a  more  serious  loss,  by  attempting  to  preach  on 
the  evidences.     He  won't  do  so  any  more.     Christians  don% 
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diriteiocli,  and  oM  Mother  BrMh  tAmm,  pays  hMet  for 
balderdaafa,  than  for  thiokkig-sttiC  Gilbert  nigbi  haVe  «coflr« 
pressed  has  Whole  af^paratos  of  ar^ment  in  the  address  of  Dene-' 
triusy  (a  far  honester  maa  than  himself)  to  his  fareiher  iilin»r«- 
smitfaSy  "  Sirsy  ye  know  that  by  this  craft  we  have  our  wealtbh'' 
19  ActsSU^. 

A.  T. 


PROGRESS  OF  METHODISM. 


Ths  evil  is  teDdihg  to  work  its  own  enre ;  by  its  inonliDate  eK« 
eess.  The  Methodists  here  at  NottiDgfaaai  hate  struck  oat  the 
jROst  villainous  scheme  for  concentrating  all  the  idleness  and  low 
canning  of  swindling  priestcraft^  in  tteir  service,  that  has  yet 
been  hit  on.  They  have  coastituted  a  new  order  of  priesthood* 
to  be  called  Readers,  or  ViUage  Miesignaries  4  whose  bust** 
ness  it  is  to  be  to  visit  all  the  houses  and  cottages*  lanes  and  al« 
lies,  hovels  and  brothels,  to  d^ivtf  religious  ttects»  and  to  resid 
and  expound  the  Scriptures  to  their  wretched  inhabitants^  whs- 
ther  they  will  or  nilL  The  only  qualification  for  the  office,  is,  4o 
be  able  to  read,  and  to  make  a  flaming  profession  of  godliness. 
And  for  this,  the  tricky  thieves  that  are  too  idle  to  naiiitaia 
themselves,  are  to  be  elevated  from  the  loom  and  the  counter,  to 
the  style  of  Reverend  Gentlemen,  and  to  be  supported  in  entive 
independence  of  any  trade,  business^  or  labour.  This  aliuvement 
draws  all  the  vagabond-hearted  and  lasy  arrogants,  to  the  oha«> 
peU  and  binds  them  to  the  interests  of  the  craft,  whose  emolu- 
mente  none  are  too  contemptible  to  be  out  of  the  hope  of  sharing. 
It  is  a  pretty  look-out,  and  good  pay  for  the  service  of  an  osten*^ 
tations  regularity  of  attendance  at  chapel,  and  a  few  grimaoas 
and  groans,  to  rise  from  the  gretey  mechanic  to  the  well-clad  and 
easily  attpported  Remder,  or  VMage  Missionary, 

From  the  Reader,  to  the  occasional  locum  tenens  of  the 
praacheiv  ^^  from  Jocum  tenens  to  locum  habens,  the  asoent  ss 
obvions ;  and  Ambition's  golden  dream  is  realized.  Who  that 
likes  talking  better  than  working,  and  a  superfine  coat  raither 
than  a  dirty  apron,  would  fail  of  falUog  into  the  laaks  of 
Methodism  ? 

Nor  is  tbb  the  whole  incentive  that  Methodism  holds  out  toils 
votaries — '*  they  drink  of  the  brook  by  the  way."  To  my  great 
astonishment,  on  Thursday  evening  last,  as  I  was  walking  with  a 
friend  in  one  of  the  delightful  shady  lanes  of  thisneighbourhood> 
I  met  a  full  phalanx  of  evangelical  Damons  and  Delias  marching 
in  foir  array,  and  singing  in  time  together  the  high  praises  of 
Jesus.    To  my  eyes'  aritbaietic,  they  seemed  to  be.  about  a  hmi<^ 
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dred.  They  were  retttroiiiif  from  the  more  deeply-emboweMdl 
grdveeiy  joy^giviog',  love-iDspiring',  ahady  bowers,  where  one 
might  guess,  that  "  they  their  AH  of  love  and  love's  desports" 
had  taken  largely.  There  were  fall  four  females  to  one  male, 
and  all  of  tlutt  age  when  passion  waits  not  upon  judgment. 
Nothing  could  more  strikingly  have  exemplified  the  descripti(» 
of  Malwmet's  paradise — 'twas  impossible  not  to  compare  the 
grace-enamoured  fair  ones,  to  the  black-eyed  houris,  *'  who  pre- 
sent a  perpetually  regenerated  virginity  to  the  never-wearied  em- 
braces of  the  faithful."  The  ladies  had  however  sufficient  con- 
sciousness of  the  comment  their  situation  must  suggest,  to  hang 
the  head,  to  leave  off  singing,  and  look  as  if— -they  felt  their  hu- 
miliation, [n  vain  the  Knights  of  the  Seraglio  called  on  them  to 
continue  the  strain :  it  was  quite  forgotten.  Strike  up  '*  Je9u» 
tm  high  over  all^'*  cried  the  leader  of  the  band :  but  deep  shame 
had  struck  them  dumb,  and  there  was  more  eloquence  in  the 
punishment  ef  the  look  that  I  had  given  them,  than  in  the  com- 
mand of  their  own  King  Solomon  in  all  his  glory.  Shall  we 
suppose  that  Nature  will  surrender  her  empire  to  Grace,  and  suf- 
fer flesh  and  blood  to  coo  and  cuddle  i'  the  loving  time  when  all 
the  birds  in  the  grove  are  at  it — ^without,  a  consequence  of  the 
soft  business  ?  The  streets  of  Nottingham  cry,  Nay.  A.  thou-^ 
sand  squalling  evidences  of  last  year's  Whitsuntide,  bear  proof 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  warm^  and  that  his  adumbrations  will 
produce  little  Jesuses,  in  spite  of  immaculate  virginity.  It  is 
only  in  this  sense  that  Nottingham,  cannot  be  called  iVol-in- 
game :  for  at  this  sort  of  sport,  she  is  as  deep  as  Corinth,  and 
may  dispute  the  distinctiveness  of  the  title  of  Babtlon,  Mother 

of such  as  should  be  nameless. 

O  Nottingham !  I  have  seen  too  much  of  thee.  There  is  a 
dearth  in  thee  of  every  thing  that  is  good,  there  is  a  superihdtjr 
of  evil.  Thy  wisest  ones  are  knaves  and  hypocrites,  thy  sober- 
est, tiplers  and  sots.  Thy  utmost  show  of  virtue,  is  as  sKght  of 
texture,  and  as  easy  to  be  seen  through  as  the  flimsy  meshes  of 
thy  gossamer  lace,  on  which  thou  toilest  and  starvestl  Religioif 
is  thy  vice.  Perpetual  wretchedness  and  remediless  pover^  is 
the  just  cwse  upon  it.  Reason  has  unfurled  her  banner,  but 
thou  hast  been  deaf  to  Reason.  Thou  huggest  thine  enemies; 
thou  rejectest  thy  friends.  The  tenth  part,  the  ten  thousandth 
part  of  the  means  wrung  from  thy  haid-eaming  hands,  to  rivet 
on  thee  thy  chains,  and  bind  thee  to  thy  miseries ;  would  give 
thee  freedom,  and  ensure  thee  happiness.  Thou  payest  a  tboo- 
sand  orators  to  cheat  and  chouse  thee — the  voice  of  boisterous 
Fanaticism  rings  in  thy  gorgeous  temples,  and  Madness  roan, 
where  Reason  may  not  whisper.  Thy  coward  heart,  in  love 
with  ruin,  and  wedded  to  damnation,  finds  not  courage  enough 
to  give  a  hearing  to  Reason^  nor  liberality  enough  to  make  a 
tern  its  own,  in  which  Reason  might  be  heafd.    Which  onoe 
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heard,  onoe  set  on  even  j^ound,  would  remedy  all  thy  evils,  re 
move  thy  sorrows,  direct  thy  mighty  energpies  to  the  mig'hty 
effects  which  they  are  capable  of  prodacing,  and  not  leave  place 
for  a  bad  man,  a  wretch,  a  slave,  or  a  priest,  in  all  thy  precincts. 

Robert  Taylor. 
Rear-gnard  of  the  Infidel  Mission, 
at  Nottingham,  from  head-quar- 
ters at  Leeds,  June  13, 1829. 


Mr.  Taylor  aqd  Mr.  Carlilb  acknowledge  with  gratitude 
the  receipt  of  2/.  10«.  sent  to  head-quarters  of  the  Infidel  Mis« 
^ion,  then  stationed  at  Nottingham,  on  June  9th,  from  the  faith- 
ful  friend  and  steady  supporter  of  the  best  of  causes,  W.  S.,  of 
Temple^street,  Birminghfim.  They  hail  it  as  an  augury  of  hope 
that  further  consideration  from  other  quarters  may  be  forthcoming, 
in  time  to  give  efficiency  to  the  Mission,  which  can  no  more  be 
successfully  prosecuted,  without  tangible  instrumentality,  than 
the  counsels  of  Omnipotence.  When  the  just,  generous,  and 
noble  sentiment,  that  animates  the  good  heart  of  W.  S.  shall 
come  (as  surely  it  shall  come)  to  glow  in  the  breast  of  many,  or 
of  but  a  few,  whose  means  and  good-will  shall  be  commensurate 
•^Christianity  must  inevitably  succumb. 

R.T. 


I  tollowbh  up  from  the  bivouac  at  Nottingham,  this  present 
Monday,  and  arrived  safe,  here,  at  head-quarters  of  the  Mission, 
Lbbds,  at  5,  p.  M.  leaving  with  the  Nottioghamites  my  everlast- 
ing remembrances  of  the  great  kindness  and  hospitality  which 
made  me  feel  entirely  at  home  in  Nottingham,  and  as  happy  as  it 
was  possible  for  a  good  heart  to  be,  set  down  in  one  green  spot 
of  innocence  and  peace,  surrounded  by  a  moral  wilderness.  There 
are  good  hearts  in  Nottingham,  but  they  beat  not  in  believing 
bosoms,  nor  in  bosoms  that  suppress  and  conceal  their  unbelief. 

Robert  Taylor. 


INFIDEL  RENT. 
Wb  have  received  121.  in  Cambridge,  el.  28.  6rf.  in  Nottmgham, 
-and  the  2l.  10«.  Od.  mentioned  from  Birmingham.    The  dl.  from 
North  Britain  has  arrived  safe.    We  are  now  ready  to  try  what 
is  to  be  done  in  Leeds  aad  its  neighbourhood. 

Richard  Carlilb. 
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FIFTEENTH    DISCOURSE, 

Delivered  before  the  Society  of  Universal  BenevoleDce,  in  their 
Chapel,  Foanders'  Hall,  London, 

On  Sunday,  Nov.  5,  1826, 

On  the  Duties  which  Governments  owe  to  the  Governed. 

By  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  A.  B.  Orator  of  the  Society. 

Men  and  Brethren— We  have  treated  of  the  duties  which  a 
man  owes  to  society  in  general ;  and  to  his  country  in  particu- 
lar :  we  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  correlative  obiiga- 
tions,  in  which  society  in  general,  and  his  country  in  particular, 
IS  bound  to  each  individual  member  of  that  general  society,  and 
subject  of  that  particular  country. 

These  obligations,  like  all  others,  in  turn  become  duties:  that 
is^  they  are  of  the  nature  of  those  eternal  and  immutable  pro- 
prieties and  fitnesses  of  which  the  failure  and  defalcation  must 
necessarily  involve  disorder,  mischief,  and  ruin. 

The  wise  and  good  man,  therefore,  is  bound  to  look  as  much 
to  that  which  is  owed  to  himself,  as  to  that  which  he  owes ;  and 
to  be  as  strict  and  punctual  in  claiming  what  is  his  due,  as  in 
paying  what  is  his  debt.  It  is  a  wrong  to  suffer  a  wrong !  And, 
here  again,  as  in  every  other  instance  through  which  we  have 
pursued  this  noble  science,  we  find  morality  and  religion  utterly 
'  irreconaileable  with  each  other,  in  pitted  conflict,  in  diametrical 
contradiction.  The  religious  man  may  be  any  thing  else  yon 
please ;  but,  a  moral  man  he  never  can  be :  for  this  sufllcient 
reason,  that  religion  and  morality  can  never  exist  together;  their 
principles  are  hete'rogeneous ;  their  precepts  are  in  every  respect, 
the  positive  inhibition  of  each  other :  that  which  the  one  com- 
mands, the  other  forbids.  So  surely,  as  the  language  of  religion 
hath  said,  '^  This  is  praiseworthy  if  a  man  endure  wrong,  suifor- 
ing  patiently/'  Morality  hath  said,  "  Shame  on  the  coward  and 
the  fool  who  suffereth  patiently  ;  eternal  wrongs,  and  everlasting 
patience  be  his  reward  for  it." — tl  Lie  down,'*  saith  Religion, 
"  and  be  trampled  00,  and  so  help  ye  God !"— "  Rise ;"  saith 
Morality,  '*  crush  your  oppressors,  and  so  help  yourselves." 

Under  circumstances  of  such  wide  dissent  as  this,  our  good 
friends  of  the  tabernacle,  church,  or  chapel,  who  may  on  this  oc- 
casion, have  so  far  sacrificed  their  faith  to  their  curiosity,  as  to 
leave  the  places  where  they  might  have  heard  what  they  had 
heard  before,  to  come  hither  and  hear  what  they  never  heicrd 
before,  will  not  (I  trow)  expect  the  conciliation  of  their  preju- 
dices, or  the  recognition  of  their  sentiments. 

In  this  great  science  of  morals,  to  know  the  fit  and  right  of 
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ilttty;  is  the  jg^rand  essential  and  all-sQfl9cient  requisite  to  the  doing* 
it;  but  morality  would  be*  no  science ;  the  flt  and  right  of  duty 
would  have  no  distinction  from  what  is  unfit  and  wrong,  if  men 
could  really  be  good  without  taking  any  pains  to  be  so ;  and  wise 
without  giving  themselves  the  trouble  of  reflection. 

In  order  to  perform  the  duties  of  good  citizens,  we  have,  there- 
fore, heedfnUy  studied  what  the  duties  of  good  citizens  are.  Id 
order  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  good  citizenship,  we  c6me  now  to 
the  study  of  what  the  privileges  of  good  citizens  are,  in  order 
that  regulating  our  expectations,  as  well  as  measuring  our  du- 
ties by  the  immutable  standard  of  everlasting  righteousness,  we 
may  learn,  not  the  slave's  lesson  of  being  content,  hut  what  it  is, 
wherewithal  a  good  citizen  should  have  reason  to  be  content ; 
and  what  he  ought  to  do  when  he  hath  no  reason  to  be  content. 

With  thili  view,  this,  our  Society  of  Universal  Benevolence> 
most  anxiously  looks  to  the  moral  improvement  of  the  rising  ge- 
neration, and  hopes  to  see  the  present  race  ef  believing  and 
adoring,  and,  therefore;  tythe-paying,  and  starving  denizens, 
who  have  learned  only,  like  the  witches  in  Macbeth,  to  ^'  put 
each  his  chappy  finger  on  his  scaly  lip,  and  look  as  if  they  were 
not  of  this  earth,  and  yet  are  on  it/'  succeeded  *by  a  race  of  vir- 
tuous'wen  and  women  who  shall  have  learned  to  be  an  honour 
to  their  country,  and  to  make  their  country  an  honour  to  them- 
selves. 

The  children  to  be  educated  in  the  Sunday  scliool  of  this  esta- 
blishment :  educated,  you  will  observe,  not  to  the  stale  tune  of 
singing  hallelujahs  to  God  above,  and  ducking  bows  to  God. 
below,  but  to  exercise  the  faculties  of  their  minds,  and  brin^r 
forth  all  their  powers ;  not  to  be  content  with  thinking  by  proxy, 
but  each  to  think  for  himself;  after  haying  clearly  understood  the 
duties  which  they  owe,  not  because  of  any  authority,  divine  or 
human,  but  from  the  mathematically  demonstrable  propriety  and 
fitness  of  those  duties,  to  their  country  and  to  society,  shall  seve- 
rally answef  to  the  catechetical  question, "  What  duties  does  ywr 
country  owe  to  you  ?"♦— "  My  country  owes  me  the  partiality  of 
a  preference  above  all  foreigners :  its  aid  and  patronage  in  all 
wise  and  generous  endeavours  to  promote  the  public  good,  and 
the  protection  of  my  person,  property,  and  liberty,  from  all  out- 
rage, unjust  taxation,  and  oppression." 

To  the  question,  '*  What  duties  does  society  owe  to  you  }** 
the  Society  of  Universal  Benevolence  propounds  as  the  fit  an- 
swer, '^  Society  owes  to  me,  at  all  times,  an  equitable  reward  for 
my  labours,  whether  they  be  of  mind  or  b<^y,  expended,  or  such 
as  I  am  willing  to  expend  in  its  service.  It  owes  to  me  honour 
and  respect  for  my  person.  It  owes  to  roe  reputation  for  my  virr 
tues,  encouragement  for  my  exertions,  and  the  perpetual  supply, 

•  -  * 

^  Catechism  of  the  Society  of  Universal  Bene? olenee. 
8  s  2 
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and  secure  eujoyment  of  eomrortable  sabsistenee.  It  owes  me 
relief  in  my  distresses ;  support  in  sickness  and  in  age ;  and  a 
fratefal  remembrance  of  my  excellences  after  my  death.'*— • 
8oe%ety*9  Catechism. 

A  country  and  state  of  society  in  which  these  advantages  are 
ensured  to  all  its  gt>od  and  virtooas  members,  is  a  happy  country, 
and  a  well-order^  state  of  society ;  and  every  gocid  and  vii^ 
tuotts  man  beings  a  member  of  sach  a  country,  and  such  a  state, 
whatever  rank  be  may  hold  in  it,  will  perceive  and  be  sensible  of 
these  advantages;  and  to  his  grateful  heart  and  intelligent  mind 
the  thought  or  imagination  of  resistance  to  the  constituted  autho- 
rises, would  be  as  alien  and  unnatural  as  the  meditation  of  self- 
destruction. 

But,  in  proportion  as  these  advantages  are  in  themselves  in- 
calculably precious ;  dear  above  all  price ;  dearer  than  life  itself 
{inasmuch  as  the  life's  happiness  o(  millions,  and  therein  the 
lives  of  millions,  should  be  of  greater  consideration  to  each  indi- 
vidual than  his  own  single  life,  and  separate  happiness).  And, 
from  the  mathematical  certainty  that  a  state  of  government  and 
of  society,  so  intensely  to  be  desired,  could  be  no  result  of  any 
throw  of  accidents  and  chances,  it  follows  in  demonstration,  that 
he  would  be  a  bad  citizen,  and  an  ill  member  of  society,  who 
should  be  content  with  leaving  the  welfare  of  his  country  to  the 
result  of  accidents  and  chances  ;  who  should  not  care  to  acquaint 
himself  with  what  the  reasonable  expectations  of  citizens  are, 
Dor  be  ready  at  all  times,  to  co-operate  with  his  fellow-citizens 
in  the  business  of  causing  those  reasonable  expectations  to  be 
reasonably  realized. 

For  it  will  never  be  sufl9ciently  well,  with  any  wise  or  good 
man,  when  it  is  well  with  himself  only.  To  be  capable  of  being 
stimulated  to  resistance  or  stung  into  resentment  only  by  our  im-r 
mediate  sensations,  and  when  we  ourselves  are  housed,  and 
clothed,  and  fed,  to  sing  all'a  well!  amid  surrounding  poverty 
an^  desolation,  in  a  country,  which,  perchance,  starves  its  own 
inhabitants;  in  which  the  very  hands  that  produced  the  house, 
the  food,  the  clothing,  shall  lack  them  for  themselves ;— such 
sentiments  and  feelings  are  compatible  with  the  prevalence  of  re- 
ligion, and  of  religion  enough,  but  they  are  utterly  abhorrent  to 
morality.  The  moral  man  will  consider  that  sanctified  selfish- 
ness as  more  criminal  in  itself,  and  more  mischievous  in  its  con- 
sequences, than  the  secret  dagger  of  conspiracy,  or  the  bold  pha- 
lanx of  open  rebellion.  The  traitor  betrays  the  king — ^the 
coward  betrays  the  kingdom. 

He,  who  by  the  best  means  in  his  power,  or  by  the  worst, 
shall  seek  the  alteration  of  a  state  of  things  in  his  country  under 
which  the  majority  are  miserable,  may  fall  a  glorious  patriot; 
but  he  who  can  be  indifferent,  or  think  it  no  concern  of  his,  when 
millions  are  oppress^,  n»y  be  a  very  peaceable  aoct  of  a  cbarac- 
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imr,  and  may  go  to  heaven  when  be  dies  ;  but,  for  all  tbe  good 
4bat  thi9  world  batb  of  bim^  tbe  sooner,  be  goes  to  that,  the 
better. 

For.it  is  to  this  indifference^  this  sanctified  state  of  uncoooem 
to  the  welfare  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  and  ignorance  of  what 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  our  country,  and  in  that  right  to 
expect  a  right  to  claim ;  and  in  that  right  to  claim,  a  right  to  en- 
force— that  the  hydra  of  civil  corruption  rears  its  monstrous 
head^  and  grows  at  last  too  strong  for  wholesome  cropping. 

Thus,  in  a  country  which  1  have  visited  in  my  travels — a  conn- 
tiy  in  which  Nature's  propitious  hand  hath  emptied  her  cornuco- 
pia on  its  inhabitants,  and  laid  them  on  the  very  bosom  of  luxu- 
riance ;  the  creature  man  is  found  y  his* form  all  rags  without ;  his 
mind  all  dark  within ;  his  habitation  desolate  of  comfort,  his 
heart  of  hope ;  his  wife  forlorn  :  bis  children  naked— O,  God ! 
bis  poor  children !  The  landlord  had  seized  his  cow ;  the  church- 
lord  had  seized  his  furniture.  I  asked,  who  did  it  all ;— and  I 
•aw  a  regiment  of  soldiers:  I  asked  the  soldiers,  **  What  will 
the  poor  man  say — what  will  he  say  ?'*  and  they  said,  "  Why, 
be  has  got  a  bible,  and  he'll  say  his  prayers  1'*^ 

Were  it  a  mere  speculation  of  the  imagination,  and  utterly  be- 
yond the  probabilities  of  sober  reality  that  such  a  state  of  things 
could  ever  happen  in  this  highly-favoured  country,  where  all  the 
soldiers  are  so  tender-hearted,  and  all  the  clergy  so  disinterested^ 
it  would  be  no  office  of  moral  inculcation  to  bring  any  body  into 
mind  of  the  natural  rights  of  man,  and  no  offence  against  mo- 
rality to  be  entirely  and  for  eVer  ignorant  of  what  those  rights 
are.  But  as  the  most  obvious  of  all  reasons  must  suggest  to  the 
remembrance  of  every  reasonable  mind  the  proverb,  ''  Et  mea 
re%  agitur  partes  cum  proximu9  ardet" — ^*  It  is  my  look-out 
when  the  next  house  is  on  fire :"  and  as  the  scantiest  knowledge 
of  what  the  world  was  before  we  came  into  it  must  have  taught 
US,  that  not  one  of  the  eivil  liberties  or  privileges  which  we  now 
enjoy,  and  without  which  we  should  feel  the  social  state  into- 
lerable, was  ever  obtained,  or  would  have  been  obtained  by  stu- 
pid ignorance,  by  yielding  indifference,  or  by  submitting  piety ; 
but  was  achieved,  conquered,  and  wrested  from  the  reluctant 
hand  of  vanquished  tyranny  by  those  who  were  called  the  rebels 
and  the  traitors  of  their  day— we  must  surely  feel  the  force  of  the 
moral  lesson  that  calls  us  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  what  our 
country  owes  to  us,  and  to  bestir  ourselves  to  see  that  what  is 
owed,  be  paid. 

It  is  the  voice  of  reason,  therefore,  and  gpood  policy,  as  well  as 
of  virtue,  that  calls  us  to  take  an  animated  interest,  and  put  forth 
all  our  energies — first,  to  the  clear  understanding  of  what  our 
elaims  on  our  country  are,  and  then  to  the  steady,  determined, 
and  unconquerable  prosecution  of  those  claims.  Our  country, 
•itself,  requires  this  of  us,  and  may  well  be  considered  as  regarding 
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as  more  hostile  to  her  interestA,  and  more  traitorous  to  her  itattf, 
the  submitting  slave  than  the  usurping  tyrant,  the  timid  fooU 
who  endure  oppression,  than  the  oppressors  who  inflict  it^  only 
because  it  is  endured.    Hear,  then  !  for  it  is  the  voice  of  Virtue — 

**  Wouldst  thoa  gain  thy  country's  load  applause. 
Loved  as  her  hero,  as  her  God  adored ; 
Be  thoa  the  bold  assertor  of  her  caase. 

Her  voice  in  eouncn.  In  the  fight  her  sword ; 
In  peace,  in  war,  putsue  thy  coantry's  good ; 
For  her  bare  thy  bold  breast,  and  poar  thy  gen'rous  blood." 

Bishop  of  Lokdon. 

Is  it  by  any  ill  chance  of  fortune,  ^not  to  say  that  it  is  so)  that  no 
natural  causes  of  dearth  and  scarcity  existing,  no  deluges  having 
swept  away  the  works  of  man,  nor  blasts  from  Heaven  smitten 
our  fruitful  fields ;  is  it  possible  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  country  shall  be  tantalized  with  want  in  the  midst  of 
abundance,  that  honest  labour  of  body,  or  honourable  ingenui^ 
of  mind  shall  not  be  competent  to  secure  to  him  who  brings  them 
to  the  public  service,  his  sufficient  share  of  the  sufficiently  exi:it- 
ing  means  of  sustentation  and  comfort ;  or  that  he  who  hath  toiled, 
or  is  willing  to  toil,  shall  have  to  take  from  eleemosynary  subscrip- 
tion, favour  or  pity,  what  being  earned  by  labour  is  his,  by  right, 
more  sacred  and  by  title  more  just,  than  the  lord's  demesne  or  the 
prince's  palace  ?  Such  a  state  of  things  is  a  state  as  bad  as  it  can 
be,  and  any  change  must  mend  it.  If,  in  any  state,  restrictions 
and  imposts  are  allowed  to  exist,  after,  the  experience  of  the 
happier  and  more  prosperous  condition  of  states,  in  which  such 
restrictions  and  imposts  do  not  exist,  has  demonstrated  their  use- 
less or  mischievous  character ;  the  state  in  lyhich  they  |re  con- 
tinued, is  demonstrated  to  be  essentially  corrupt,  and  its  ministers 
and  its  governors  are  traitors  to  the  people.  If  in  any  state  under 
pretext  of  subserving  higher  interests  J^han  those  of  this  worlds 
any  order  of  men  seen  to  be  fallible  and  liable  to  error  as  our«> 
selves,  shall  be  sanctioned  and  upheld  at  the  people^s  heavy 
charges,  in  the  intolerable  arrogance  of  delivering  their  own 
conceits  as  suggestions  of  infinite  wisdom  ;  while  it  is  seen  that 
they  cannot  and  dare  not  encounter  that  liability  to  be  ques- 
tioned, and  that  obligation  to  answer,  to  which  all  fallible  men 
ought  to  be  subject,  and  of  which  no  honest  men  ever  were 
afraid ;— *in  such  a  state,  the  consciences  of  men  are  oppressed, 
and  not  merely  the  consciences  of  the  innumerable  weak  and 
silly  people  who  for  want  of  more  rational  means  of  instruction 
roust  remain  for  ever  weak  and  silly,  being  obliged  to  receive  as 
divine  truths  whatever  their  ministers  shall  choose  to  deliver  as 
such  ;  but  the  consciences  of  the  teachers  themselves,  who  are 
oppressed,  in  the  wild  luxuriance  of  an  irresponsible  dictation, 
must  necessarily  lose  that  faculty  of  perceiving,  and  care  of 
speaking  the  truth,  which  a  sense  of  responsibility  can  alone  call 
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into  action  in  any  man.  Under  such  a  state  of  things  no  man  has 
reason  to  be  content,  no  man  ought  to  be  content.  For  it  should 
not  be  enough  that  his  own  mind  may  have  struggled  its  way  out 
of  the  trammels  of  superstition  and  priestcraft,  whilst  his  honour 
is  pawned  to  the  connivance  at  the  continuance  of  those  tram- 
mehy  for  the  inthralment  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  and  to  which 
alone  all  the  miseries  that  can  afflict  a  country,  all  the  poverty, 
wretchedness,  and  vice  in  it,  the  tyranny  of  the  oppressor  and  the 
patient  endurande,  that  is  to  say,  the  villainous  cowardice  and 
desperate  stupidity  of  the  oppressed,  are  wholly  to  be  attributed. 
For  could  we  but  give  to  the  mind  the  capacity  of  being  free, 
who  should  keep  freedom  from  it  ?  Could  we  but  engage  our 
fellow-men  to  be  faithful  to  themselves,  and  to  their  inheipent 
strength  ;  could  we  but  reclaim  a  tenth  part  of  the  noble  ener- 
gies of  the  human  mind  to  their  proper  destination  and  cause  the 
hammer  to  strike,  where  God  himself  intended  it  to  strike,  that 
Is,  just  exactly  on  the  nail's  head,  and  nowhere  else — it  should 
go  home  !  who  could  resist  its  passage  ?  For  what  were  fifty, 
what  were  10,000  swords,  against  the  virtue  of  as  many  men, 
that  had  learned  to  think  as  men  should  think,  and  speak  as 
men  should  speak.  Already,  in  this^ery  early  morning  of  the 
mind,  when  something  like  a  faculty  of  reasoning  beyond  the 
measure  of  what  was  enough  to  sing  psalms  and  throw  a  shuttle 
with,  appeared  in  our  manufactories,  our  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
trembled  for  the  fortunes  of  their  monopoly,  and  seemed  to  read 
the  sentence  of  their  extermination. 

**  Obstantia  fata  removit 
Aitaqn«  posse  cap!  faciendo,  Pergama  coepit.  * 

*•  *•  It  hath  removed  the  Fates  which  were  their  shield, 
And  by  showinfi;  how  proud  Troy  could  be  lalten—- 
Troy  is  talten." 

There  is  a  shorter  way  to  logic  than  through  the  dictionary. 
The  best  reasoner  shall  be  the  best  man,  and  you  may  pit  him 
against  the  University  ?  And  how  long  think  you  should  tyranni- 
cal aristocracy  be  likely  to  hold  its  ground,  before  the  face  of  a 
wisely-thinking  and  consequently  virtuously-acting  people? 
Where  should  wrongfind  tts  protection,  from  the  almighty  power 
of  wit  enough  to  set  it  right?  Or  how  should  they,  who  to  sub- 
serve tyrannical  purposes  have  ever  inculcated  on  the  people  the 
divinity  of  the  gallows,  the  notions  of  slaves  and  the  sentiments  of 
cowards  submitting,  adoring,  believing,  and  lying? — how  should 
they  levy  an  unjust  doit  upon  a  people  who  had  learnt  to  ask 
questions,  and  to  insist  on  being  answered — and  who  might  pos 
sesB  themselves  of  the  truth,  and  nothing  else  but  the  truth,  by 
propounding  the  fair  and  reasonable  challenge^  *'  Remember,  we. 
are  men,  and  treat  us  as  such :  and  let  us  hear  what  ye  have  to 
say  to  those  who  say — ye  have  played  most  foully  with  us  V*    In  * 
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the  famgoa^  of  the  noblest  poet  of  our  owd  or  of  any  other  ag9, 
we  might  ask : 

*'  How  bold  the  flight  of  passion's  watideriDg  wing. 
How  swift  the  step  of  Reason's  firmer  tread- 
How  calm  and  sweet  the  victories  of  life : 
How  terrorless  the  triamph  of  the  grave. 
How  powerless  themlghti'ifdnonarch'jBami  :— 
Vain  bis  lood  threat,  bp.i  impotent  his  frown  ; 
How  ludicroas  the  priest's  dogmatic  roar^ 
The  weight  of  his  exterminating  corse 
How  light,  and  his  affected  charity 
To  suit  the  pressure  of  the  changing  time 
With  palpable  deceit  I    But  for  thy  aid. 
Religion. — Bat  for  thee,  prolific  fiend, 
Who  peoplest  earth  with  demons,  hell  with  men. 
And  heaven  with  slaves  7" — 

Pbrct  Btssrb  Sbbllbt. 

Men  and  Brethren — We  have  in  this  and  the  preceding  Dis« 
course,  which  1  have  caused  to  be  printed,  fully  brought  before 
you,  that  great  and  important  branch  of  moral  righteousness, 
comprehended  in  the  word  patriotism.  In  that  pielimioary 
Discourse,  which  the  press  has  afforded  you  opportunity  at  your 
leisure  to  revise^  setting  forth  the  duties  whicn  a  man  owes  to 
his  country;  in  the  full  performauce of  which,  by  each  man,  its 
happy  condition  is  constituted  :  and  in  this:  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  correlative  obligations,  in  which  the  country  and  state 
is  held  to  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  its  members.  From  which 
ye  have  this  corollary—*''  That  to  know  what  ye  have  a 
right  to  expect,  is  as  important,  as  to  know  what  ye  have  obliga- 
tions to  perform/'  And  as  all  duties,  are  relative  only  to  the 
reason  for  those  duties,  and  morality,  with  all  the  precision  of 
mathematical  science,  alioweth  nothing  to  be  done,  but  exactly, 
to  and  for  the  measure  of  that,  which  is  to  be  paid  for  the  doing 
it : — ^ye  will  see,  that  that  line  of  conduct,  and  that  mode  of  senti- 
ment which  would  be  becoming  and  fit  towards  a  government 
which  provided  for  the  happiness  of  the  governed:  would  be  unfit 
and  unbecoming,  and  by  the  eternal  and  immutable  law  of  righte- 
oumess,  unjust  and  wicked,  towards  a  government  which  did  not 
provide  for  the  happiness  of  the  governed :  for  in  such  a  sameness 
of  conduct  in  difference  of  cases,  the  eternal  distinctions  of  right 
and  wrong  are  abolished,  and  wild  disorder  and  confusion 
brought  in,  to  lord  it  over  the  destinies  of  degraded  and  insulted 
man. 

The  true  patriot,  therefore,  and  every  wise  and  good  man,  will 
be  a  true  patriot — will  consider,  not  merely  what  he  owes  to  hi* 
country — but  also  what  his  cpuntry  owes  to  him,  in  order,  that 
being  well  acquainted  with  what  he  has  a  right  to  expect ;  and 
having  seen  the  terms  made  good,  for  which  government  was  in- 
stituted: hisloyaltymay  bethe  dictate  of  his  reason,  and  hi» 
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|)ayiiient  of  all  neoeeaary  levies  an   reasonable  tajces  the  espies- 
sion  of  his  justice. 

Of  a  Jure-DivinO'Mpf  or  right  in  any  man,  or  in  any  set  of 
men,  to  be  his  gt>vernors-— or  for  any  reason  in  the  world,  than 
their  being  the  best  qualified  to  be  so :  the  hoqest  and  faithful 
citizeo  knows  nothing,  and  will  endure  nothing.  The  terms  «ui« 
mission  and  obedience,  come  not  within  his  vocabulary,  and  he 
will  hear  in  them,  from  whatever  quarter  proceeding,  the  voice  of 
treason  and  rebellion ;  of  treason  and  rebellion  against  all  wise 
and  virtuous  governors — who  would  have  no  reason  to  be  wise 
and  virtuous,  if  their  subjects  had  no  duties  but  to  submit  and 
to  obey.  Nero  was  submitted  to,  and  that  good  Christian,  Henry 
the  Eighth,  was  obeyed,  and  Nero  and  Henry  the  Eighth  might 
have  been  wise  and  virtuous  men  if  they  had  not  been  submitted 
to  and  obeyed.  Tyrannical  governors  rob  their  submitting  and 
obeying  subjects  of  their  liberty,  but  they  never  robbed  any  but 
submitting  and  obeying  subjects,  and  the  submitting  and  obeying 
subjects  robbed  them  first  It  is  the  slaves  who  make  the 
tyrant  what  he  is,  who  rob  him  of  his  motive,  his  mterest  in 
virtue  ;  and  the  priests  do  no  better  who  would  have  their  fine 
bird  made  of  fine  feathers  only«  and  set  up  Caesar's  self  to  reign 
over  us  upon  no  better  principle,  than  that  on  which  Caesar's 
dog  would  reign  as  well ;  it  being  all  the  same  sort  of  dutiful  alle- 
giance with  them,  to  cry,  '^  God  save  the  King,"  whether  it  be 
King  Stork  or  King  Log.  But,  I  trow.  Sirs,  if  it  be  of  any  con- 
sequence, and  if  there  be  any  difference  whether  mankind  be  wise 
or  wicked,  whether  their  condition  shall  be  happy  or  miserable, 
whether  peace  and  plenty  crown  the  smiling  land,  and  every 
honest  individual  in  it,  shall  be  capable  of  ensuring  to  himself  a 
house  and  home^  and  a  happy  house  and  home }  or  whether 
gaunt  misery  shall  pinch  them  to  the  bone,  while  the  rich  man's 
dogs  are  better  fed  than  the  poor  man's  children;  and  a  proud 
and  haughty  aristocracy,  that  have  absolutely  forgotten  that  they 
are  men,  and  know  not,  care  not,  feel  not  for  mankind — but  ride  in 
saucy  triumph  through  a  starving  nation :  there  must  be  some- 
thing to  be  done.  There  must  k^  somewhere  a  capacity  in  man^ 
formed  by  nature  with  powers  to  subdue  the  elements  themselves 
to  his  dominion,  and  to  make  the  winds  and  the  sea  obey  him, 
there  must  be  in  him,  a  capacity  to  mend  a  state  of  things  than 
which  imagination  could  not  conceive  a  worse.  Where  then  is 
that  capacity  ^  Why  comes  it  not  into  action,  when  its  operations 
are  so  called  for  ?  Must  it  for  ever  go  so  hardly  with  the  world, 
that  honest  labour  and  vnlling  diligence  should  not  be  able  to 
ensure  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence,  and  that  the  few 
should  have  bread  enough  and  to  spare,  while  the  many  perish 
with  hunger  ?  It  must.  It  will  continue  to  all  eternity.  Because 
that  which  would  set  all  right,  is  in  the  cupboard.  It  is  locked  up. 
There  is  a  padlock  upon  it  of  ten  hundred  thousand  million  tons' 
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wdght.  Ualock  but  that,  and  leiihemind  come  forth  :  and  bad 
men  and  bad  policy  will  vanish  as  ill  things  of  night  before  the 
splendoar  of  the  dawning  day.  A  thinking  and  reflecting  people 
aever  were,  and  nevencan  be  oppressed  j  a  chapel^gmngy  psalm* 
singing  and  bible-reading  people  were  mode  to  be  oppressed,  'tis 
their  nature: — ^theyh'Aeit,  Would  youthen  be  your  country's 
Mend,  your  own  best  friend — would  you  be  the  means  of  happi* 
nesB  to  millions  of  %ankind,  and  live  for  all  the  ends  for  which 
'tisworth  the  living?  There  are  obvious  precepts  for  it.  Have  done 
with  baby's  work.  Have  done  with  evei^  thing  that  you  are  old 
enough  to  have  done  with-^and  having  been  educated,  as  we  all 
were,  by  other  people,  let  us  begin  again  and  educate  ourselves. 
But  for  Ood's  sake  let  us  read  no  more  in  the  old  books,  the  bad 
print  of  which  was  never  intended  for  any  thing  else,  but  to  put 
the  people's  eyes  out. 

Delenda  est  Carthago. 
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For  fear,  therefore,  lest  their  humour  merely,  or  the  caprice 
of  some  favourite,  should  be  presumed  to  influence  them,  when 
they  come  to  years  of  princely  discretion,  and  are  advanced  to 
the  Jbetm  of  government ;  it  has  been  esteemed  necessary  decency 
to  summon  certain  advisers  by  profession,  to  assist  as  attendants 
to  the  single  person,  and  be  joined  with  him  in  his  written  edicts, 
proclamations,  letters  patent,  and  other  instruments  of  regal 
power.  For  this  use,  privy-counsellors  have  been  erected ;  who 
being  persons  of  considerable  figure  and  wise  aspect,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  stand  as  statues  or  mere  cyphers  in  the  government, 
and  leave  the  royal  acts  erroneously  and  falsely  described  to  us  in 
the  plural  number ;  when  at  the  bottom  a  single  will  or  fancy  was 
the  sole  spring  and  motive. 

Foreign  princes  indeed  have  most  of  them  unhappy  prerogative 
of  acting  unadvisedly  and  wilfully  in  their  national  affairs;  but 
it  is  known  to  be  far  otherwise  with  the  legal  and  just  princes 
of  our  islan<}.  They  are  surrounded  with  the  best  of  counsellors, 
the  LAWS.  They  administer  civil  affairs  by  legal  officers,  who 
have  the  direction  of  their  public  will  and  conscience;  and  they 
annually  receive  advice  and  aid,  in  the  most  effectual  manner, 
fh)m  their  good  people.  To  this  wise  genius  of  our  constitution 
we  may  be  justly  said  to  owe  our  wisest  and  best  princes ;  whose 
high  birth  or  royal  education  could  not  alone  be  supposed  to 
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have  rivea  them  that  happy  toni ;  ginoe  by  experieooe  we  find, 
that  those  very  prinees,  from  whose  conduct  the  world  abroad, 
aB  well  aft  we  at  home,  have  reaped  the  greatest  advantages, 
were  such  as  had  the  most  controverted  titles ;  and  in  their  yoath 
hAd  stood  in  the  remoter  prospects  of  regal  power,  and  lived  the 
nearest  to  a  private  life. 

It  would  be  a  hard  case  indeed,  should  the  princes  of  our 
nation  refuse  to  countenance  the  industrioos^raoe  of  authors -; 
since  their  royal  ancestors,  and  predecessors,  have  had  sneh 
honour  derived  to  them  from  this  profession.  It  is  to  this  they 
owe  that  bright  jewel  of  their  crown,  purchased  by  a  warlike 
prince,  (Henry  Vill.)  who  having  assumed  the  author,  and 
essayed  bis  strength  in  the  polemic  writings  of  the  school  divi- 
nities, thought  it  an  honour  on  this  account  to  retain  the  title  of 
Defender  of  the  Faith. 

Another  prince,  (James  I.)  of  a  more  pacific  nature  and  fluent 
thought,  submitting  arms  and  martial  discipline  to  the  gown ; 
and  confiding  in  his  princely  science  and  profound  learning,  made 
his  style  and  speech  the  nerve  and  sinew  of  his  government. 
He  gave  us  his  works  full  of  wise  exhortations  and  advice  to  his 
royal  son,  as  well  as  of  instruction  to  his  good  people,  who 
could  not  but  admire  their  autfaor-sovereiffn,  thus  studious  and 
contemplative  in  their  behalf.  It  was  then,  one  might  have 
seen  our  nation  growing:  young,  and  docile,  with  that  simplicity 
of  heart,  which  qualified  them  to  profit  like  a  scholar-people 
under  their  royal  preceptor.  For,  with  abundant  eloquence  he 
graciously  gave  lessons  to  his  parliament,  tutored  his  ministers, 
and  edified  the  greatest  churchmen  and  divines  themselves  ;  by 
whose,  suffrage  he  obtained  the  highest  appellations  that  could 
be  merited  by  the  acutest  wit,  and  truest  understanding.  From 
hence  the  British  nations  were  taught  to  own  in  common  a 
Solomon  for  their  joint  sovereign,  the  founder  of  thenr  late  com- 
pleted union.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  pious  treatise  of 
Self-discourse,  ascribed  to  the  succeeding  monarch,  contri- 
buted in  a  great  measure  to  his  glorious  and  never-fading  titlesof 
Saint  and  Martyr.  , 

It  is  scarce  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  such  a  happy  balance 
of  power  was  settled  between  our  prince  and  people,  as  has 
liitherto  firmly  secured  our  precarious  liberty,  and  removed  fronr 
us  the  fear  of  civil  commotions,  wars,  and  violence,  either  on 
account  of  religion  and  Worship,  the  property  of  the  subject,  or 
the  contending  titles  of  the  crown.  But  as  the  greatest  advan- 
tages of  this  world  are  not  to  be  bought  at  easy  prices;  we  aie  - 
still  at  this  moment  expending  both  our  blood  and  treasure^  to 
secure  to  ourselves  this  inestimable  purchase  of  our  free  govern- 
ment and  national  constitution.  And  as  happy  as  we  are  in  this 
establishment  at  home ;  we  are  still  held  in  a  perpetual  alarm  by 
the  aspect  of  affairs  abroad,  and  by  the  terror  of  that  power. 
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which  ere  mankiBd  had  well  recovered  the  misery  of  thoie  faer-' 
•barons  ages  conseqaent  to  the  Roman  yoke,  has  again  threatened 
•the  world  with  a  nniversal  monarchy,  and  a  new  abyss  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition. 

P.  210.  The  high  spirit  of  tragedy  can  ill  subsist  where  the 
spirit  of  liberty  is  wanting.  The  genius  of  this  poetry  consists  m 
the  lively  representation  of  the  disorders  and  misery  of  the  great ; 
to  the  end  that  the  people  and  those  of  a  lower  condition  may  be 
taught  the  better  to  content  themselves  with  privacy,  enjoy  their 
safer  state,  and  prize  the  equality  and  justice  of  their  guardian 
laws.  If  this  be  found  agreeable  to  the  just  tragic  model  which 
the  ancients  have  delivered  to  us ;  it  will  easily  be  conceived 
how  little  proportioned  it  is  to  the  capacity  or  taste  of  those,  who 
in  a  long  series  of  degrees,  from  the  lowest  peasant  to  the  high 
slave  of  royal  blood,  are  taught  to  idolize  the  next  in  power 
above  them,  and  think  nothing  so  adorable  as  that  unlimited 
greatness,  and  tyrannic  power,  which  is  raised  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, and  exercised  over  themselves. 

It  is  easy  to  apprehend  the  advantages  of  our  Britain  in  this 
particular,  and  what  effect  its  established  liberty  will  produce  in 
every  thing  that  relates  to  art,  when  peace  returns  to  us  on  these 
happy  conditions.  It  was  the  fate  of  Rome  to  have  scarce  an 
intermediate  age,  or  single  period  of  time,  between  the  rise  of 
arts  and  fall  of  liberty.  No  sooner  had  that  nation  begun  to  lose 
the  roughness  and  barbarity  of  their  manners,  and  to  leain  of 
Greece  to  form  their  'heroes,  their  orators,  and  poets,  on  a  right 
model,  than  by  their  unjust  attempt  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
world,  they  justly  lose  their  own.  With  their  liberty  they  lost 
not  only  their  force  of  eloquence,  but  even  their  style  and  lan- 
guage itself.  The  poets  who  afterwards  arose  among  them, 
were  mere  unnatural  and  forced  plants.  Their  two,  (Virgil  and 
Horace)  most  accomplished,  who  came  last  and  closed  the 
scene,  were  plainly  such  as  had  seen  the  days  of  liberty,  and  felt 
the  said  effects  of  its  departure.  Nor  had  these  been  ever  brought 
in  play,  but  by  the  friendship  of  the  famed  MsBcenas,  who  turned 
a  prince,  naturally  cruel  and  barbarous,  to  the  love  and  courtship 
of  the  Muses.  These  tutoresses  formed  in  their  royal  pupil  a 
new  nature.  They  were  more  to  him  than  his  arms  or  military 
virtue ;  and,  more  than  Fortune  herself,  assisted  him  in  his  great- 
ness, and  made  his  usurped  dominion  so  enchanting  to  the  world, 
that  it  could  see  without  regret  its  chains  of  bondage  firmly 
riveted.  The  corrupting  sweets  of  such  a  poisonous  government 
were  not  indeed  long-lived.  The  bitter  soon  succe^ed.  And, 
in  the  issue,  the  world  was  forced  to  bear  with  patience  those 
natural  and  genuine  tyrants,  who  succeeded  to  this  spacious 
machine  of  arbitrary  and  universal  power. 
'  And  BOW  that  1  am  fallen  unawares  into  such  profound  reflee- 
tioBs  on  the  periods  of  government,  and  the  flourishiBg  and 
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4«cay  of  liberty  and  letters ;  I  cannot  be  contented  to  ooDBidec 
merely  of  the  enchantment  which  wronght  so  powerfally  npon 
Mankind,  when  first  this  universal  monarchy  was  established.  I 
mast  wonder  still  more,  when  I  consider  how,  after  the  extinction 
of  this  CflBsarean  and  Claudian  family,  and  a  short  interval  of 
princes  raised  and  destroyed  with  much  disorder  and  public  m  n, 
the  Romans  should  regain  their  perishing  dominion,  and  retrieve 
their  sinking  state,  by  an  after-race  of  wise  and  able  princes, 
successively  adopted  and  taken  from  a  private  state  to  rule  the 
empire  of  the  world.  They  were  men  who  not  only  possessed 
the  military  virtues,  and  supported  that  sort  of  discipline  in  the 
highest  degree ;  but  as  they  sought  the  interest  of  the  world, 
they  did  what  was  in  their  power  to  restore  liberty,  and  raise 
again  the  perishing  arts,  and  decayed  virtue  of  mankind.  But 
the  season  was  now  past !  *The  fatal  form  of  government  waa 
become  too  natural ;  and  the  world,  which  had  bent  under  it, 
and  was  become  slavish  and  dependent,  had  neither  power  nor 
will  to  help  itself.  The  only  deliverance  it  could  expect,  waa 
from  the  merciless  hands  of  the  barbarians,  and  a  total  dissolution 
of  that  enormous  empire  and  despotic  power,  which  the  best 
hands  could  not  preserve  fh)m  being  destructive  to  human 
Jiature*  For  even  barbarity  and  Gothicism  were  already  entered 
into  arts,  ere  the  savages  had  made  any  impression  on  the  empire. 
All  that  a  fortuitous  and  almost  miraculous  succession  of  good 
princes  could  avail  towards  the  support  of  arts  and  sciences,  was 
no  more  than  to  preserve  during  their  own  time  those  perishing 
remains,  which  for  awhile  with  difficnlty  subsisted  after  the 
decline  of  Jiberty.  Not  a  statue,  not  a  medal,  not  a  tolerable 
piece  of  architecture,  could  show  itself  afterwards.  Philosophy, 
wit  and  learning,  in  which  some  of  those  good  princes  had  them- 
selves been  so  renowned,  fell  with  them,  and  ignorance  and 
darkness  overspread  the  world,  and  fitted  it  for  the  chaos  and  ruin 
which  ensued. 

We  are  now  in  an  age  when  liberty  is  once  again  in  its  ascend** 
ant.  And  we  are  ourselves  the  happy  nation,  who  not  only 
«njoy  it  at  home,  but  by  our  greatness  and  power  give  life  and 
vigour  to  it  abroad,  and  are  the  head  and  chief  of  the  European 
league,  founded  on  this  common  cause.  Nor  is  it  to  be  feared 
that  we  should  lose  this  noble  ardour,  or  faint  under  the  glorious 
toil ;  though,  like  ancient  Greece,  we  should  for  succeeding  ages 
be  contending  with  a  foreign  power,  and  endeavouring  to  reduce 
the  exorbitancy  of  a  grand  monarch.  It  is  with  us,  at  present, 
as  with  the  Roman  people  in  those  early  days,  when  they  wanted 
only  repose  from  arms  to  apply  themselves  to  the  improvement 
of  arts  and  studies.  We  should,  in  this  case,  need  no  ambitious 
monarch  to  be  allured  by  hope  of  fame  or  secret  views  of  power, 
to  give  pensions  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home,  and  purebase  flattery 
iromjevery  profession  of  scienee.    We  should  find  a  better  fond 
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within  ourselves,  and  shoald  without  such  aasisUuice  be  a^le  ia 
excely  by  oar  own  virtue  and  emulation. 

Well  it  would  be  indeed,  and  much  to  the  honour  of  our  nobles 
and  princes,  would  they  freely  help  in  this  affair ;  and  by  a 
judicious  application  of  their  bounty,  facilitate  this  happy  birth, 
of  which  1  have  ventured  to  speak  in  a  prophetic  style.  It 
would  be  of  no  small  advantage  to  them  during*  their  life;  and 
would  more  than  all  their  other  labours  procure  them  an  im- 
mortal memory.  For  they  must  remember  that  their  fame  is  in 
the  hands  of  authors ;  and  that  the  greatest  actions  lose  their 
force,  and  perish  in  the  custody  of  unable  and  mean  writers. 

We  have  few  modem  heroes,  who,  like  Xenophon  or  Caesar, 
can  write  their  own  commentaries.  And  the  raw  memoir* 
writings  and  uniform  pieces  of  modem  statesmen,  full  of  their 
interested  and  private  views,  will  in  another  age  be  of  little 
service  to  support  their  memory  or  name ;  since  already  the 
world  begins  to  sicken  with  the  kind.  It  is  the  learned,  the 
able,  and  disinterested  historian,  who  takes  precedence  at  last. 
And  when  the  herald  of  Fame  is  once  heard,  the  inferior  traropets 
sink  in  silence  and  oblivion. 

It  is  strange  to  see  how  difl^erently  the  vanity  of  niankind  rans 
in  diflbrent  times  and  seasons.  It  is  at  present  the  boast  of  almost 
ereiy  enterpriser  in  the  nhises*  art.  **  That  by  his  genius  alone, 
and  a  natural  rapidity  of  style  and  thought,  he  is  able  to  carry  all 
before  him  ;*  that  he  plays  with  his  business,  does  things  in  pass- 
ing at  a  venture,  and  in  the  quickest  period  of  time.*'  In  the 
days  of  Attic  elegance,  as  works  were  then  truly  of  another 
form  and  tnm,  so  writers  were  of  another  humour,  and  had  their 
vanity  of  a  quite  contrary  kind.  They  became  rather  affected  id 
endeavouring  to  discover  the  pains  they  had  taken  to  be  correct. 
They  were  glad  to  insinuate  how  laboriously,  and  with  what 
expense  of  time  they  had  brought  the  smallest  work  of  theirs^ 
(at  perhaps  a  single  ode  or  satire,  an  oration  or  panegyric)  to  its 
perfection.  When  they  had  so  polished  then*  piece  and  rendered 
it  so  natural  and  easy,  that  it  seemed  only  a  lucky  flight,  a  hit 
of  thought,  or  flowing  vein  of  humour;  they  were  then  chiefly 
concerned  lest  it  should  in  reality  pass  for  such,  and  their  artifice 
remain  undiscovered. 

P.  236.  In  thfs  weaker  and  more  imperfect  societies  of  man- 
kind,  such  as  those  composed  of  federate  tribes,  or  mixed  colonies, 
scarce  settled  in  their  new  seats,  it  might  pass  for  sufficient  good 
fortune,  if  the  people  proved  but  so  far  masters  of  language  ai 
to  be  able  to  understand  one  another,  in  order  to  confer  about 
their  wjints,  and  provide  for  their  common  necessities.  Thar 
exposed  and  indigent  state  could  not  be  presumed  to  aflbrd  them 
either  that  full  Msure,  or  easy  disposition,  which  was  requitila 
to  raise  them  to  any  curiosity  of  speculation.  Th^  who  ace 
neither  safe  from  violence,  nor  secure  from  plenty,  were  unlikely 
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to  engage  in  unnecessary  arts.  Nor  could  it  be  expected  they 
should  turn  their  attention  towards  the  numbers  of  their  lan- 
guage, and  the  harmonious  sounds  which  they  accidentally 
emitted.  But  when,  in  process  of  time»  the  affairs  of  the  society 
were  settled  on  an  easy  and  secure  foundation ;  when  debates 
and  discourses  on  these  subjects  of  common  interest,  and  public 
good^  were  grown  familiar ;  and  the  speeches  of  great  men  and 
leaders,  were  considered,  and  compared  together,  there  would 
naturally  be  observed  not  only  a  more  agreeable  measure  of  sound, 
but  a  happier,  and  more  easy  arrangement  of  thoughts,  in  one 
speaker,  than  in  another. 

P.  239.  The  arts  have  been  delivered  to  us  in  perfection,  by 
free  nations,  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  government,  as  from 
a  proper  soil,  produced  the  generous  plants ;  whilst  the  mightiest 
bodies,  and  vastest  empires,  governed  by  force,  and  a  despotic 
power^  could,  after  ages  of  peace  and  leisure,  produce  nothing  but 
what  was' deformed  and  barbarous  of  the  kind. 

P.  243.  It  is  easy  to  imagine,  that  amidst  the  several  stylet 
and  manners  of  discourse  or  writing,  the  easiest  attained,  and 
earliest  practised,  was  the  miraculous,  the  pompous,  or  what  we 
generally  call  the  sublime.  Astonishment  is  of  all  other  passions 
the  easiest  raised  in  raw  and  unexperienced  mankind.  Children 
in  their  earliest  infancy  are  entertained  in  this  manner ;  and  the 
known  way  of  pleasing  such  as  these,  is  to  make  them  wonder, 
and  lead  the  way  for  them  in  this  passion,  by  a  feigned  surprise 
at  the  miraculous  objects  we  set  before  them.  The  best  music 
of  barbarians  is  hideous  and  astonishing  sounds.  And  the  fine 
sights  of  Indians  are  enormous  figures,  various  odd  and  glaring 
colours,  and  whatever  of  that  sort  is  amazingly  beheld  with  a 
kind  of  horror  and  consternation. 

In  poetry,  and  studied  prose,  the  astonishing  part,  or  what 
commonly  passes  for  sublime,  is  formed  by  the  variety  of  figures^ 
the  multiplicity  of  metaphors,  and  by  quitting  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  natural  and  easy  way  of  expresssion,  for  that  which,  is 
most  unlike  to  humanity  or  ordinary  use.  This  the  prince  of 
critics  assures  us  to  have  been  the  manner  of  the  earliest  poets, 
before  the  age  of  Homer ;  or  till  such  time  as  this  father^ppoet 
came  into  repute,  who  deposed  that  spurious  racd,  and  gave  rise 
to  a  legitimate  and  genuine  kind.  He  retained  only  what  was 
decent  of  the  figurative  or  metaphoric  style,  introduced  the 
natural  and  simple,  and  turned  tus  thoughts  towards  the  real 
beauty  of  composition,  the  unity  of  design,  the  truth  of  cha* 
racters,  and  the  just  imitation  of  nature  in  each  particular. 

P.  260.  In  what  form  or  manner  soever,  criticism  may  appear 
amongst  us,  or  critics  choose  to  exert  their  talent ;  it  can  become 
none  besides  the  grossly  superstitious,  or  ignorant,  to  be  alarmed 
at  this  spirit.    For  if  it  be  ill  managed,  and  with  little  wit,  it  will 
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be  destroyed  by  •omething  wittier ;  if  it  be  witty  in  itself,  it  moit 
of  Decessity  advance  wit. 

And  thus  from  the  consideration  of  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
times,  it  appears  that  the  caose  and  interest  of  critics  is  the  same 
with  that  of  wit,  learning,  and  good  sense. 

P.  2Q5.  If  superstition  be  the  sort  of  fear  which  most  op- 
presses, it  is  not  very  material  to  inquire,  on  this  occasion,  to 
what  parts  or  districts  the  blood  or  spirits  are  immediately 
detached,  or  where  they  are  made  to  rendezvous.  For  this  no 
more  imports  me  to  understand,  than  it  depends  on  me  to  regu- 
late or  change.  But  when  the  grounds  of  this  superstitions  fear 
are  consider^  to  be  from  opinion,  and  the  subjects  of  it  come  to 
be  thoroughly  searched  and  examined ;  it  is  impossible  but  the 
passion  itself  must  diminish,  as  I  discover  more  and  more  the  im* 
posture  which  belongs  to  it 

P.  302.  Philosopher !  Let  me  hear  eonceming  what  is  of 
some  moment  to  me.  Let  me  heat  concerning  life ;  what  the 
light  notion  is ;  and  what  I  am  to  stand  to,  upon  occasion ;  that 
I  may  not,  when  life  seems  retiring,  or  has  run  itself  out  to  the 
very  dregs,  cry,  vanity !  condemn  the  world,  and  at  the  same 
time  complain,  that  life  is  short  and  passing!  For  why  so 
diort  indeed  if  not  found  sweet  ?  Why  do  I  complain  both 
ways  f  Is  vanity,  mere  vanity,  a  happiness  f  Or  can  misery 
pass  away  too  soon  ? 

P.  307.  Can  we  endure  a  new  schooling,  after  having  once 
learnt  our  lesson  from  the  world  ?  Hardly,  I  presume.  For  by 
the  lesson  of  this  latter  school,  and  according  to  the  seose  I 
acquire  in  converse  with  great  men ;  should  I,  at  any  time^  ask 
myself,  what  governed  me  !  I  should  answer  readily,  my  interest 
**  But  what  is  interest  ?  And  how  governed  !  By  opinion  and 
fancy.  Is  every  thing  therefore  my  interest  which  I  fancy  sachf 
Or  may  my  fancy  possibly  be  v^iong  f  It  may.  If  my  fancy  of 
interest  therefore  be  wrong,  can  my  pursuit  or  aim  be  right ! 
Hardly  so.  Can  I  then  be  supposed  to  hit,  when  I  know  not,  in 
reality,  so  much  as  how  to  aim  V* 

(To  be  etrntinuedj 
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Leeds,  Jone''20y  1829. 
OVK  last  report  etteaded  to  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Taylor  in  L^di, 
on  Monday  evening,  June  15.  On  Tuesday  morning  we  engaged 
the  Music  Hall  for  an  oration.  This  hall  constitutes  a  splendid 
suite  of  rooms,  well  fitted  for  any  public  proceeding  short  of 
theatrical  exhibition.  .  No  questions  were  asked  as  to  who  we 
were,  and  we  answered  fully  to  the  purpose  of  the  oration.  Wr 
had  also  cognt^o  and  personally  arranged  with  another  lecturer, 
a  Mr.  Calvert,  as  to  the  time^of  using  the  hall,  be  having  engaged 
it  for  five  nights  during  the  fortnight.  We  therefore  concluded 
that  our  persons  and  purpose,  of  which  we  had  made  no  conceal* 
ment,  were  fully  known  to  Mr.  Coupland,  the  attorney^  who,  as 
one  of  the  trustees,  had  the  disposal  of  the  hail  to  such  applica- 
tions. Seizing  time  by  the  fore-lock,  and  knowing  by  experience 
that  delay  before  an  occupation  and  an  oration  would  not  work 
religiously  or  hypocritically  to  our  advantage,  we  had  a  placard 
immediately  printed  and  posted  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy: — 

^<TO    THB  INHABITANTS  OF   LBED8. 

"  An  oration  explanatory  of  the  connection  of  modem  and 
ancient  religion,  the  bearings  of  ancient  history  on  the  present 
religion  of  Europe,  and  the  deduction  or  emanation  of  one  religion 
from  another,  will  be  delivered  this  evening,  June  16,  1829,  by 
the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  B.  A.,  at  the  Music  Hall,  Albion-street 
Doors  open  at  six — Oration  will  commence  at  seven.    Admission 

Ffffaitsd  and  PablUhad  by  R.  Carlilb,  62,  Fleet  Strifet. 
No.  «6.~VoL  8,  3  F 
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0D6  shilling. — N,  B.    The  Reverend  Orator  will  answer  any  re- 
spectful queries  on  the  subject  of  this  oration.'' 

We  heard  of  no  disposition  to  interrupt  the  meeting,  and,  among 
the  most  early  visitors,  we  found  the  Mayor,  the  Coroner,  and  the 
Town  Clerk  of  Leeds.     The  oration  proceeded  and  was  to  all 
appearance  well  received.     The  Mayor  was  standings  at  his  own 
discretion, and  perhaps,  as  the  only  means  of  distinguishing  him- 
self from  those  who  were  seated.     He  apparently  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  oration  as  far  as  it  proceeded ;  but  seemed  startled 
at  the  explanation,  that  the  letters  I.  H.  S.  which,  with  a  un^ 
rounding  radiancy,  are  displayed  in  Christian  churches,  and  read 
by  Christians,  as  Jesus  Hominum  SalvcUor,  are  nothii^  more 
than  a  borrowed  type  from  the  Pagan  temples,  and  in  reality  are 
the  Iota,  Heta,  and  Sigma  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  properly 
rendered  into  the  Roman  alphabet  would  be  lES,  or  Jes,  or  Yes, 
one  of  the  names  of  Bacchus  emblazoned  significantly  with  rays 
in  the  Pftgan  temples,  as  a  type  of  the  sun  or  God  of  a1 1  Gods,  from 
whence  has  sprung  the  Latin  name  of  Jes-us.     At  this  point,  the 
Mayor  retreated,  and,  on  our  paying  him  a  visit  the  next  day,  to 
know  why,  by  his  request,  we  were  refused  the  further  use  of  the 
Music  Hall ;  he  told  us,  that,  at  that  part  of  the  discourse,  his 
blood  turned  cold.    If  so,  it  must  have  been  with  the  hearing  of 
a  sudden,  startling,  and  unexpected  truth  ;  and  the  best  proof  of 
th^eflScacy  and  not  the  impotence  of  our  statements  is,  that  they 
produce  such  effects  upon  such  men  as  Ralph  Markland,  the 
Mayor  of  Leeds,  who,  we  learnt  from  him,  came,  with  the  view, 
after  failing  to  frustrate  our  occupation  of  the  hall,  to  find  out  a 
clue  through  which  he  might  magisterially  disperse  the  assembly, 
or  indict  the  actors.    We  conversed  with  him  on  explanatory 
grounds  for  near  half  an  hour,  or  until  he  gave  ua  a  pledge  of 
neutrality,  as  to  our  further  proceedings,  cautioning  us,  that  eveiy 
word  we  uttered  would  be  reported ;  but  he  would  not  write  us 
or  promise  us  his  consent  for  the  re-occupation  of  the  Music  Hall, 
and  without  this  consent,  Mr.  Coupland,  the  trustee,  would  not 
allow  us  again  to  use  it. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Mayor's  retreat,  the  oration  was 
heard  most  attentively,  without  the  least  interruption.  Amidst 
a  general  applause  that  followed  the  close  of  the  oration,  two  or 
three  Methodist  local  preachers,  who  were  present,  raised  an 
audible  hiss.  The  general  company  turned  round  to  reprobate 
that  mode  of  objecting  to  the  proceedings,  and  Mr.  Carlile  step- 
ped on  the  rostrum  and  called  on  those,  who  expressed  disappro- 
bation, to  come  forward  and  in  some  more  rational  manner  to  give 
a  reason  why  they  disapproved.  This  appeal  quickly  silenced 
them,  and  they  slunk  away  abashed. 

Though  the  audience  did  not  exceed  sixty  persons,  from  the 
Hhortness  of  the  notice  of  the  proceedings,  and  as  we  found  by  Mr. 
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Culvert's  audience  the  next  evening  of  half  that  number,  from 
the  general  indisposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Leeds  to  attend  to 
lectures,  or  the  refined  pursuits  of  knowledge,  we  find  the  oration 
has  made  some  talk  in  the  town,  and  we  calculate  on  much  larger 
audiences  throughout  the  ensuing  week.  The  theatre  of  this 
town  is  very  badly  supported,  and  though  the  theatrical  company 
is  as  respectable  as  any  that  can  be  found  out  ofLondon,  it  excites 
but  little  interest  here.  A  faithful  report  shall,  however,  be 
given,  next  week,  of  what  impression  Infidelity  can  here  make. 

On  the  Thursday  morning,  we  applied  for  the  use  of  the 
Masonic  Hall,  and^  aftor  the  application  had  been  submitted  to 
)he  committee,  received  the  following  answer  : — 

'^  J.M'Intyre's  compliments  to  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Carlile,and 
begs  to  inform  them,  that  the  committee  for  managing  the  afiairs 
of  the  Lodge  room,  declines  letting  the  same  for  the  purpose 
mentioned. 

"  Thursday,  June  18*  2  o'clock,  P.  M.' 

Our  friends  immediately  bestirred  themselveti,  determined  that 
we  should  not  want  a  room,  in  which  to  be  heard,  and  quickly 
succeeded  in  possessing  themselves  of  a  large  room  that  had  been 
used  as  an  assembly  room  or  dancing  academy,  at  No.  15,  New 
Bond-street,  in  which  operations  are  to  commence  on  Monday  the 
22nd  instant. 

On  Thursday,  the  1 8th  instant,  we  found  the  following  para- 
graph in    the  Leeds  Intelligencer,  published  on  that  day : — 

'^  Blasphemy. — The  man  who  calls  himself  the  Reverend  J. 
Taylor,  of  blaspheming  notoriety,  and  his  coadjutor  in  the  Infidel 
cause,  Richard  Carlile,  are  at  present  in  this  town.  What  their 
objects  and  intentions  are  will  be  best  explained  by  the  following 
copy  of  a  placard,  which  was  posted  through  the  town  on 
Tuesday: — 

*  To  THE  Inhabitants  of  Leeds— An  oration,  explanatory 
of  the  connexion  of  modern  and  ancient  religion,  the  bearings  of 
ancient  history  on  the  present  religion  of  Europe,  and  the  deduction 
or  emanation  of  one  religion  from  another,  will  be  delivered 
this  evening,  June  16, 1829,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Taylor,  A.  B.  at  tbe 
Music  Hall,  Albion-street.  Admission  one  shilling.  N.  B.  The 
Reverend  Orator  will  answer  any  respectful  queries  on  the  subject 
of  his  oration.' 

''We  can  truly  say,  that  this  announcement  caused  in  the  minds 
of  the  opulent  part  of  the  community  of  this  enlightened  town, 
the  most  inefiable  disgust;  and  was  viewed,  by  the  respectable 
ofthe  lower  classes,  with  feelings  far  from  complimentary  to 
tbe  Reverend  convicted  blasphemer.  In  proof  of  this,  we  need 
only  state  that,  at  seven  o'clock,  (an  hour  after  the  opening  of 
the  doors,)  there  were  only  about  twenty  persons  in  the  room ;  and 
at  no  one  time,  during  the  **  oration/'  did  they  exceed  eighty  or 
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ninety.  This,  oat  of  a  population  of  80,000,  is  some  furoof  of  the 
/iretya/ence  of  Infidel  principles.  We  need  only  state,  that  the 
gist  of  the  harangfue  was,  that  the  New  Testament  is  nothing 
more  than  an  improved  edition  of  an  Egyptian  fable  (!)  which 
was  in  existence  one  thousand  yeai^  before  the  time  when  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  is  said  to  have  performed  his  miracles  \ ! 
On  his  conclusion,  the  orator  was  cheered  by  a  portion  of  the  few 
persons  who  were  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  aud 
hissed  by  others.  Carlile  then  rose  and  rebuked  those  who  used 
the  latter  method  of  dissenting  from  the  opinions  of  the  arch- 
blasphemer.  After  the  affair  was  concluded,  an  individual  pre- 
sent told  the  orator  he  dissented  from  his  opinions,  bat  hoped  *  he 
would  not  be  again  imprisoned  for  his  avowal  of  them.'  Taylor, 
who,  daring  his  address,  had  declared  his  readiness  to  die  in 
defence  of  his  doctrines,  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  word  *  prison' 
looked  horrified,  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and  emphatically 
answered — ^  I  hope  not.'  He  added,  in  reply  to  a  remark  from 
a  by-stander,  attempting  at  the  same  time  to  look  pleasant— 
'  The  diflbrence  between  myself  and  the  preachers  of  religion  is, 
that  their  craft  brings  grist  to  the  mill,  while  mine  brings  none/ 
'True,'  was  the  retort,  'unless  it  be  to  the  tread*mill'-'Thi% 
was  '  too  bad,'  and  the  abashed  orator  and  his  impudent  crony 
slunk  out  of  the  room.  We  learn  that  this  is  only  the  first  of  a 
series  of  orations  of  a  similar  nature." 

This  is  correct  as  a  report,  with  the  exception  of  those  little 
points  which  are  mere  impertinences ;  and  one  no  more  expects 
civility  or  fair  play  from  a  Christian,  than  from  a  mad  or  fdrious 
dog  tJiat  is  intruded  upon.  This  same  paper  reported  the  audience 
which  attended  Mr.  Calvert's  lecture  on  the  next  evening  as 
respectable  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  either  as  to  number  or  respec- 
tability, it  bore  no  comparison  with  that  which  heard  Mr.  Taylor: 
and  Mr.  Calvert  acknowledged]^  that,  but  for  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Taylor  and  myself,  he  should  have  scarcely  thought  them  worth 
his  trouble  of  going  through  his  lecture,  and,  as  it  was,  he  very 
much  curtailed  it  No  Christian  has  a  regard  for  truth  toward 
his  opponent.  And  though  I  do  not  fear  a  hell,  I  should  feel 
that  I  deserved  it,  if  I  wero  to  lie  in  the  spirit  of  the  Editor  of  the 
Iteeds  Intelligeneer. 

On  Friday,  the  lOth,  we  sent  oar  circular  challenge  to  the 
following  persons : — 
Rev.  John  Atkinson,  Barley. 

—  Wm.  Atkinson,  Burley. 

—  Ralph  Henry  Brandling,  Middleton. 

—  Joseph  Bushby,  Holbeck. 

—  Francis  Thomas  Gookson^  St  John-street. 

—  Richard  Fawoett,  0,  Park  place. 

—  James  Fawcett,  Little  Woodhouse. 

—  Richard  Foster,  Stourton  Cottage. 
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Rev.  James  Furbank,  Kirkgate. 

—  Richard  Winter  Hamiltpn^  AlbioD'Street. 

—  Joseph  HoUiogworthy  12,  Park«lane* 

—  Miles  Jackson,  CoburgHitreet. 

—  John  Ling,  Sheepsear. 

—  Charles  Le  Febre>  6^  Lady-lane. 

—  Dr.  Joseph  Hutton,  South-parade. 

—  Henry  C$xlly,  5,  Lady-lane. 

—  Mr.  M'Gowan,— — — 

— -  John  H»  Pearson,  7>  St.  Peter  s-lane. 

—  George  Richmond,  Bowan-lane. 
•—  John  Richmond,  Bowman-lane. 
-*  George  Rickards,  Lower  Wortley. 

—  Wm.  Scarlett,  Guildersome. 

—  James  Ackwortb,      ' 

— -  Joseph  Swaine,  Beeston. 

•—  George  Walker,  North-street. 

—  Mr.  Galland, . 

—  William  Williamson,  Farnley. 

—  Edward  Wilson,  Potter  Newton. 

—  George  Wray,  Burley  Lodge. 
-—  William  Wollaston,  Camp-place. 

—  Richard  Watson,  ■ 

The  Worshipful  Ralph  Markland,  Mayor* 

Michael  Thomas  Sadler,  Esq.  M.  P. 

John  Marshall,  Fsq.  M.  P. 

Also  to  the  Editors  of  the  Leeds  Inielligencer,  Mercury,  and 
Patriot. 

With  the  circular  to  the  Mayor,  we  appended  the  following 
note:-^ 

'*  To  Ralph  Markland,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Leeds,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  its  magisterial  authority. — N.  B.  This  circular  is  sent  to 
bis  Worship,  the  Mayer,,  only  as  a  specimen  of  the  cballeoge 
forwarded  to  the  ministers  of  the  Christiair  religion  in  this  and 
other  towns.  The  ioQdel  Missionaries  will  be  most  happy,  if 
bis  Worship,  the  Mayor,  can  find  them  an  opponent,  competent 
to  defend  the  pretensions  of  the  Christian  religion,  among  its 
ministers,  within  his  Worship's  magisterial  authority.  And  as  they 
have  no  object  beyond  the  developement  and  promulgation  of 
truth,  under  public  discussion  and  the  most  learned  criticism, 
they  hope  for  that  which  they  feel  their  conduct  merits — being 
no  less  than  his  Worship's  protection^  and  his  consent  to  Mr. 
Coupland,  that  they  may  use  the  Music  Hall,  in  preference  to  a 
less  respectable  place,  and  allbrd  them  the  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting to  the  mhabitants  of  Leeds  the  most  important  display  of 
historical  truths  connected  with  the  religion  of  mankind  ever 
condensed,  on  grounds  which  no  other  historian  has  touched,  and 
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on  authorities  which  they,  the  Infidel  Missionaries,  presume  to  be 
incontrovertible.'* 

The  Leeds  Mercury  of  Saturday,  June  20,  contained  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement  and  paragraph  :— 

"  To  the  Magistrates,  Literati,  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and 
more  critical  portion  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  inhabitants  of 
Leeds  and  its  vicinity. 

«  The  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  B.  A.,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge,  formerly  a  Minister  of  the  IBstablished  Church,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Carlile,  of  Fleet«street,  London,  reiipectfully  announce 
that  they  have  engaged  a  large  room,  at  No.  15,  New  Bond- 
street,  Leeds,  in  which  they  purpose  to  deliver  a  series  of  orations 
and  lectures  on  the  Religious  History  of  Mankind,  and  on  other 
very  important  subjects,  to  commence  on  Monday,  June  22nd, 
and  to  be  continued  every  evening,  until  further  notice. 

'^  On  Monday  evening,  the  Rev.*  Robert  Taylor  will  repeat  his 
first  Missionaiy  Oration,  at  the  request  of  fifty  of  the  sixty  pers^ons 
who  heard  it,  after  a  short  notice,  at  the  Music  Hall,  on  Tuesday 
evening  last,  and  of  a  large  number  of  persons  who  had  not  been 
appris^  of  its  advertisement  in  time  to  attend  on  that  occasion. 

**  On  Tuesday  evening,  Mr.  Richard  Carlile  will  deliver  a 
lecture  on  the  Religions  History  of  Mankind,  and  show  most 
clearly  that  religions,  like  languages,  emanate  one  from  another; 
and  that  none  stand  recorded  upon  historical  proof  as  new. 

**  Other  subjects  will  be  announced. — Instant  criticism  will  be 
allowed;  and  discussion,  by  competent  persons  giving  their 
names,  is  invited. 

**  Doors  open  at  six — ^Business  begins  at  seven  precisely — Ad- 
mission one  shilling  each  evening.*' 

**  The  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  A.B.  of  the  Areopagus,  London,  is 
going  through  the  countiy,  attended  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Carlile, 
of  Fleet^street,  disseminating  his  opinions,  and  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing last  '  the  Rev.  Orator,'  as  he  is  whimsically  called  in  his 
himd'bill,  delivered  an  oration  at  the  Music  Hall,  in  Albion- 
street,  '  explanatory  of  modem  and  ancient  religion,  the  bear- 
ings of  ancient  history  on  the  present  religion  of  Europe,  and  the 
d^uction  or  emanation  of  one  religion  from  another !'  The 
attendance,  we  understand,  was  very  slender,  though  the  admis- 
sion fee  was  only  Is.  These  Infidel  orations  it  seems  are  to  be 
continued,  and  an  advertisement  is  inserted  in  this  paper,  inviting 
the  attendance  of  the  magistrates,  ministers  of  religion,  &c.  We 
are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  think  that  troth  sufiTers  ftom 
discussion,  nor  have  we  any  fear  from  this  impotent  effort,  for  the 
stability  of  a  religion  which  has  stood  the  test  of  ages — ^which 
the  wisest  and  best  of  men  that  the  world  ever  knew  have  cor- 
dially embraced,  and  against  which,  not  only  sophists,  but  *  prin- 
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cipalities  aad  powers'  have  directed  their  hostility  in  vaio.  Our 
only  fear  is,  that  bold,  and  startling  assertions,  such  as — *  that 
Jesus  Christ  never  existed/ — which  is  one  of  Mr.  Taylor's  dog- 
mas^ may  unsettle  the  minds  of  the  uninformed,  and  deprive  them 
of  the  consolations  which  the  Christian  religion  presents  in  this 
life,  and  the  hopes  which  it  inspires  of  happiness  in  another." 

On  Sunday,  June  21,  I  visited  Huddersfield,  and  received  a 
pledge  from  an  old  opponent,  Mr.  Shepherd,  a  local  preacher  in 
the  Methodist  connection,  that  I  should  not  pass  through  that 
town  and  appear  in  public,  without  a  discussion  and  a  defence  of 
the  Christian  religion.  I  was  much  pleased  to  hear  this,  as  it  is  a 
first  instance,  during  this  Mission,  of  any  one's  attempt  or  promise 
to  defend  the  Christian  religion  before  us. 

We  heard,  on  Sunday  evening,  that  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving 
had  sent  forth,  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  16th  instant,  a 
general  challenge,  to  defend  the  merits  of  the  Christian  religion 
against  all  opponents.  If  this  prove  true,  for  we  have  not  yet 
seen  it  in  print,  he  will  very  soon  hear  from  us,  and  find  us  in 
London  at  his  el  bow  :  as  we  have  resolved  to  put  on  an  English 
ubiquity,  wherever  a  man  or  woman  be  found  to  defend,  in  public 
discussion,  the  merits  of  the  Christian  religion.  We  have  no  taste 
for  a  Scottish  martyrdom,  under  the  present  state  of  Scottish  law ; 
but  to  any  part  of  England,  we  will  travel,  to  meet  the  person, 
who  feels,  that  the  Christian  religion  is  a  system  to  be  publicly 
defended. 

On  Monday  evening,  we  had  a  small  but  respectable  audience, 
in  our  room,  at  15,  New  Bond-street,  Leeds,  over  the  Rainbow 
Tavern.  We  think  of  holding  conversations  and  of  delivering 
lectures  in  this  room,  throughout  the  present  week,  until  Sunday 
evening.  On  the  Sunday  morning  and  evening,  we  propose  a 
free  admission,  to  all  respectable  persons,  who  will  come  and 
hear  our  conversations.  To  begin  at  eleven  in  the  morning  and 
at  seven  in  the  evening.  Under  present  arrangements,  this  will 
finish  our  business  in  Leeds.  On  Monday,  June  19,  we  shall  present 
our  great  truths  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bradford ;  on  Tuesday  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Halifax  ;  and  on  Wednesday  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Huddersfield.  Then,  unless  we  have  invitations  and  places 
secured  for  our  public  appearance,  in  other  pi^rts  of  Yorkshire, 
we  shall  proceed  to  Manchester,  and  visit  the  several  towns  of 
Lancashire  and  Stockport.  After  which,  we  shall  leave  it  to  the 
inhabitantsof  each  place,  to  provide  us  an  enclosed  standing 
room,  and  to  send  us  an  invitation,before  we  visit  any  other  place, 
in  the  character  of  Missionaries,  on  our  return  to  Oxford  and 
London.  The  Christians,  at  present,  monopolize  all  the  public 
places,  and  being  afraid  to  hear  us,  they  will  do  nothing  that  has 
a  tendency  to  encourage  our  being  heard.  The  Infidels  must, 
therefore,  bestir  themselves,   possess   themselves   of  places  for 
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public  assembly,  and  form  a  congregating  body  in  each  town. 
The  Christians  are  afraid  of  us,  and  what  we  have  to  do^  is  to 
give  them  ample  cause  to  fear  our  encroachment  on  their 
priestcraft. 

Richard  Carlilk. 


HEAD-QUARTERS  OF  THE  INFIDEL  MISSION,  LEEDS, 
June  20th,  1829. 

Srvbral  great  certainties  of  aotual  fact,  which  nothing  bat  ex- 
perience and  observance  on  the  spot,  could  have  apprised  us  of, 
have  been  gained  to  our  apostolic  knowledge. 

We  have  learned  that  a  greater  degree  of  condescension  and 
more  extensive  conciliation  on  our  part,  than  we  could  have  pre- 
pared for,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  our  Mission 
— and  that  the  use  of  a  harsher  word,  in  any  case  in  wUIcfa  a 
milder  one  might  have  been  substituted ;  will  be  objected  against 
tis  as  an  excuse  for  refusing  to  hear  us  altogether.  So  that  the 
kind  of  an  oration  which  any  man  would  have  composed  for  the 
occasion,  in  London,  will  be  found  to  want  a  prodigious  deal  of 
re-composing,  and  re-modelling,  before  it  would  achieve  the 
endurance  of  a  provincial  audience.  And  the  worst  onH  is,  that 
many  the  best  and  most  striking  points  of  an  anticipative  address, 
will  require  to  be  omitted  altogether,  even  on  account  of  the 
fault  of  being  too  good  and  striking.  But  however,  when  causes 
of  objection  are  to  be^sought  for,  it's  a  dull  wit  indeed  that  cannot 
find  them. 

We  have  learned  that  the  most  formidable  and  dangeroas 
opponents  of  our  cause,  are  those,  who  in  their  own  feelings 
and  sentiments,  are  as  far  from  being  believers,  as  ourselves. 

The  professed  faith  of  the  most  influential,  of  the  Christian 
community,  is  sheer  hypocrisy,  and  downright  villainy  of 
principle. 

We  find  the  principle  of  deceiving  the  vulgar,  avowed,  justi- 
fied, maintained,  and  urged  against  us,  in  lieu  of  all  acgnment, 
and  in  the  teeth  of  all  reason. 

Every  little  saucy  pettifogging-trickster,  chuckles  over  his 
conscious  superiority,  in  being,  exempt  from  the  fetters  of  super- 
stition, while  he  is  as  jealous  as  a  sultan  in  his  harem,  of  any 
attempt  to  destroy  his  distinctiveness,  by  raising  his  fellow-crea- 
tures to  a  level  with  himself^ 

These  are  our  direst  enemies.  We  are  not  met  by  objections 
of  any  sort  to  our  historical  data :  our  reasonings  are  admit- 
ted to  be  convincing :  our  arguments  incontrovertible*  onr 
facts  irrefutable;  our  authorities  unanswerable;  demonstra- 
tion constructs  our  sentences^  and  conviction  closes  oar 
periods ;  but  all,  and  every  thing  we  can  say  and  do,  is  overborne. 
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by  the  rascal-hearted^  cowardly,  and  wicked  evasion.  '^  Why! 
the  people  muU  believe  somebody  ;  and  why  not  believe  their 
oum  priestSy  as  well  as  you  ?  They  must  take  things  for ' 
granted :  they  have  no  means  nor  power  of  judging  for  them- 
selves :  Tyhey  are  happy  enough  as  they  are,  and  what  will  you 
give  themyin  the  place  of  the  consolations,  of  which  you  seek  to 
deprive  themV*  These  were  the  very  words  of  the  only  oppo- 
nent that  presented  himself  upon  the  conclusion  of  my  first  oration 
in  the  Music  Hall ;  which  words  he  pointed  with  a  most  offen- 
sive application  of  the  passage  in  Pizarro — **  The  laws  we  reve- 
rence are  our  brave  fathers'  legacies.  The  faith  we  honour  teaches 
us  to  live  in  charity  with  all  mankind^  and  die  with  hopes  of  bliss 
beyond  the  grave — we  seek  no  change,  butleastof  allsuch  change 
as  you  would  bring  us/'  Now  we  happen  to  know  from  the 
very  best  and  worst  authority  in  the  world,  the  testimony  of  his 
own  mouth,  that  this  fellow  is  himself  an  Infidel — he  owned  to 
Mr.  Carlile*and  myself  that  he  w^as  an  Infidel  and  an  hypocrite, 
justified  the  principle  of  being  so,  and  maintained  his  hostility 
against  us  for  dissenting  from  him  so  far  as,  that  in  being  Infidels^ 
we  were  not  hypocrites. 

This  is  a  more  flagitious  and  frightful  degree  of  villainy  than 
can  possibly  get  footing  into  any  heart  that  retains  but  the  best 
portion  of  Christian  faith.  Hp  who  believes,  or  but  believes  in 
some  little  degree,  is  at  least,  to  that  degree,  innocent  of  the 
liar's  guilt,  and  free  from  the  liar's  sting  of  consciencct  and  is  not 
conscious  of  meanness  of  soul,  in  endeavouring  to  strengthen  his 
own  faith,  by  working  on  the  credulity  of  others.  But  our  avowed 
Infidel-hypocriteindLppee^ting  as  the  sincerely-intending  adver- 
sary and  opponent  of  Infidel  sincerity,  had  no  place  for  one 
remaining  good  quality  in  his  whole  diathesis, — a  knave  to  the 
back-bone. 

The  opposition  of  the  Mayor  of  Leeds,  (I  thank  my  stars  no 
Brown  mare)  had  more  honesty,  in  it:  and  was,  therefore^  less 
offensive.  I  guess  one  might  graduate  a  scale  of  moral  character, 
as  produced  by  the  prevalence  of  Christianity  whether  as  believed 
or  not  believed,  among  men.  In  such  a  scale,  I  should  arrange 
the  sincere  bejiever,  at  the  middle  bar,  the  sincere  Infidel,  at  the 
highest  line  h(  moral  excellence,  and  such  an  Infidel  as  the  one 
I  &ve  described,  as  a  villain  in  that  lowest  depth,  than  which 
there  is  no  lower. 

My  Mayor  of  Leeds,  should  stand  indeed  on  the  lower  side  of 
the  line  of  common  honesty,  but  yet  many  degrees  above  the 
hypocritical  Infidel. 

My  Mayor  of  Leeds,  retained  the  power  of  working  up  his  own 
feelings  to  the  proper  pitoh  for  putting  a  decent .  seriousness  on 
his  conceit,  that ''  some  of  the  things  he  had  heard  me  utter,  had 
made  his  blood  turn  cold,  and  his  reporter  bad  told  him  that  after 
be  had  withdrawn,  I  had  actually  said  still  stronger  things.^'    To 
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which,  I  remonstrated, ''  But,  Sir,  if  your  reporter  had  dealt  fairl># 
he  should  have  told  you  that  I  concluded  my  oration  with  that 
beautiful  verse  in  Pope's  Universal  Prayer — ^  If  I  am  rigfht  thy 
grace  impart/  ''&c — Ah^  but  who  did  you  pray  to  t  said  his  wor- 
ship; a  question,  which,  as  he  never  had  dreamed  of  proposing 
to  himself,  gave  me  no  trouble  to  answer.— —His  eye  in  a 
moment  confessed  its  error,  nothing  more  was  wished /than  the 
*'  hem*'  and  the  "  ah  why"  and  the  '^aS'to-that-you-know"* — 
which  was  the  answer  I  gave. — No  man  ever  gave  a  better  to 
such  a  question. 

Robert  Taylor. 


CHARACTERISM  OF  LEEDS. 


Leeds  is  a  much  larger  town,  and  evidently  contains  more  wealth 
and  wealthy  men,  than  Nottingham,  though  I  have  seen  no  part 
of  it  that  strikes  the  eye  with  such  perspective  magnificence,  as  the 
noble  market-place  of  Nottingham.  In  exchanging  your  abode  at 
Nottingham,  for  the  best  accommodation  that  can  be  found  in 
Leeds,  you  gain  all  that  there  is  to  be  chosen  between  excessive 
noise,  and  excessive  dirt.  There,  an  eternal  clangor  and  thump- 
ing in  your  ears  -,  here,  a  perpetual  annoyance  of  smoke  and 
dust  in  your  eyes.  There  could  be  very  little  poetical  merit  in 
any  description  of  hell  that  could  be  drawn  up,  by  any  person 
who  had  seen  all  that  is  to  be  seen  in  Leeds.  He  would  only  have 
to  magnify  and  multiply  upon  ideas  whose  types  exist  here  in 
reality.  Here  are  the  flames,  the  smoke,  that  ascendeth  up  for 
ever  and  ever,  the  burning  marl,  the  liquid  sulphur,  pitch,  and 
brimstone.  Devils,  blue  devils,  the  ugliest  in  all  Erebus,  are  do 
creatures  of  imagination  here,  but  prowl  about  the  dirty  streets, 
making  day  hideous. 

How  villainous,  how  wicked,  how  insultingly  cruel  is  the  cant 
about  West  Indian  and  negro  slavery  :  and  that  most  barbarous 
and  atrocious  of  all  robberies,  that  would  drain  off,  and  carry 
away  all  the  sympathies  and  generosities  of  Englishmen  from  the 
claims  of  English  slaves,  to  be  expended  and  thrown  away  in  the 
chimerical  and  mischievous  gasconade  of  obtruding  an  unneces- 
sary and  undesired  emancipation  upon  slaves  whose  bondage 
g^ves  them  only  a  securer  interest  in  the  feelings  of  their  pro- 
prietors, and  whose  all  of  slavery,  does  not  equal  a  moiety  of  the 
slavery  here  at  Leeds. 

The  only  real  difference  is,  that  the  negroes  are  slaves  in  name, 
while  the  hundred  thousands  of  our  poor  countrymen,  here  in 
Leeds,  are  slaves  in  reality.  There  the  slaves  are  comfortably 
housed,  wholesomely  fed,  worked  to  the  best  economy  of  their 
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health  and  strength^  and  1  dare  say  sometimes  overworked.  Here, 
the  slaves  are  miserably  lodged,  starved,  beggared,  abused, 
despised,  neglected,  and  overworked,  always,  and  at  all  times 
without  pit} ,  without  mercy,  without  hope. 

There  seems  to  my  eye's  judgment,  hardly  any  proportion  of 
the  middle  class  of  society  in  this  community.  The  grinders 
and  the  ground  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  metallic  machinery  is  far  more  valued  here  than  that 
which  we  are  told  is  moved  by  immortal  souls.  Swivels,  rollers, 
pulleys,  cylinders,  cog-wheels,  and  spindles  must  be  looked  after, 
preserved  from  over-straining,  well  oiled,  well  cleansed^  well 
tended.  The  eye  of  the  prudent  manufacturer  looks  after  their 
welfare  with  a  sincere  anxiety.  A  rheumatism,  a  hoarseness,  a 
stiffness,  a  strain,  a  swelling,  a  scratch,  an  uneasiness  in  the  pla^ 
of  a  single  piston,  would  call  for  immediate  attention,  and  be 
medicated  with  the  utmost  diligence  and  skill.  But  poor  huma- 
nity has  overstocked  the  market.  Muscles,  bones,  and  nerves  are 
cheaper  than  stale  mackarel.  The  how  dy*e  do  ?  and  I  hope  you 
are  perfectly  at  ease!  goes  it  quite  comfortably  with  youl  is  the 
language  of  sincere  sentiment,  (or  what  would  be  its  language 
if  the  sentiment  found  utterance)  with  which  the  proprietors  of . 
these  great  "  houses  of  bondage*'  contemplate  their  iron,  wood, 
and  stone.  But  flesh  and  blood,  their  own  kindred  flesh  and 
blood,  seems  to  have  no  claim  upon  them  for  the  expression  of 
such  a  degree  of  regard,  even  in  compliment.  A  broken  bone 
would  not  be  thought  of  half  the  consequence  of  a  broken 
spindle.  The  most  humane  manufacturers  would  never  think  of 
estimating  humanity  as  equal  to  macHlnery.  Their  reasoning  is, 
that  machinery  is  expensive,  but  humanity — is— (oh  it  is!) — dust 
and  ashes :  and  not  more  valuable  in  their  esteem,  for  the  poor 
spark  and  mucilage  of  life  that  holds  it  together  in  animated 
fmrcels.  To  keep  their  machinery  in  order  stands  them  in  cost : 
to  suffer  it  to  get  out  of  order  would  be  ruinous — but  their  whole 
stock  of  living  cogs  and  spindles,  is  cheap  beyond  the  effect  of 
prodigality,  excessive  above  superfluity  itself,  not  to  be  missed, 
not  to  be  wanted,  not  to  be  reckoned  on  more  than  the  clouds 
of  smoke  that  issue  from  the  mouths  of  their  thousand  terrestial 
hells. 

And  these  good  Christian  consumers  of  British  flesh  and  blood, 
who  never  entertained  a  thought,  or  wish,  or  care,  for  the  huma- 
nity under  their  immediate  ol^rvance  in  a  condition  than  which 
humanity  never  was  nor  never  could  be  in  a  worse,  will  contri- 
bute to  raise  subscriptions  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  the  slave 
trade,  emancipating  negroes,  and  converting  the  precious  im- 
mortal souls  of  the  Chickesaws  and  Chocksaws — expending  on 
imaginary  and  irrational  speculations  of  spiritual  benevolence 
means  of  which  the  tythe  part  in  any  rational  application,  would 
guarantee  the  improvement,  and  ensure  the  happiness  of  millions 
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of  their  fellow-citizens.    O  mischief,  hypociiiy,  villainy,  ev^ 
thing  that  is  miscfaievioos  and  wicked,  thy  name  is— Chris^^ 
tianity ! 

The  state  of  things  is  so  bad,  that  imagination  itself  could 
hardly  conceive  it  to  be  worse.  Neither  Dante  nor  Milton  wooid 
have  needed  to  have  taxed  their  inventive  talent  for  descriptions 
of  the  infernal  regions,  had  they  stood  on  the  bridge  at  the  top 
of  the  gilt-lettered  Nevile-street,  (Devil^^treet)  and  looked 
down  the  river  Phlegethon,  that  smokes  and  stinks  in  its  stagnant 
bed,  whose  very  waters  poison  its  neats  and  tadpoUs.^  The 
people  here,  have  machinery  that  bespeaks  exhaastless  invention 
and  infinite  resource.  There  are  no  natural,  nor  physical  causes 
of  the  misery  that  overwhelms  them.  The  bird's  eye,  as  it  flies 
over  this  horrid  town,  (were  not  the  bird  too  rational  to  fly 
through  so  dense  a  smoke),  would  take  in  ken,  the  whole  real 
cause  of  so  much  misery ;  and  the  bird's  reason  would  in  a 
moment  ascertain  the  means  and  chances  of  redress. 

Chimnies  of  furnaces,  and  spires  of  churches,  tell  the  pregnant 
tale  in  the  face  of  heaven.  The  chapels  of  fanatical  |Nety  are 
here,  magnificent  edifices,  the  single  theatre  of  ratiimal  enter- 
tainment, is  a  bam.  The  performances  in  the  theatre  are  of  the 
very  highest  order  of  rdspectability ;  the  pieces  which  I  have 
attended  have  been  got  up  in  a  style  not  inferior  to  that  of  Covent 
Garden  and  Drury  Lane.  The  general  cast  of  the  characters,  and 
the  drama  throughout,  is  supported  even  mvjch  better  than  in  our 
Theatres  Royal.  But  merit  is  unappreciated,  talent  unnoticed, 
exertion  unrewarded.  The  most  respectable  exhibition  of  the 
best]  plays  of  Shakspeare,^eannot  draw  together  a  hundred  spec- 
tators. Thousands  of  gawky  slaves  crowd  the  magnificent 
pagodas  of  Methodism,  where  nonsense  has  its  licence,  where 
nothing  can  be  too  bad  to  fail  of  pleasing  their  melancholy  en^ 
thusiasm  ;  and  the  wretched  tenants  of  a  hell  on  earth  console 
themselves  in  the  imagination  of  a  hell,  which  even  if  it  could 
really  exist,  could  not  be  worse  than  their  own.  The  factory, 
the  gin-^op,  and  the  gospel-shop,  are  the  characteristic  trinity 
of  Leeds.  The  parsons  and  the  publicans  are  the  only  persons 
who  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  very  walls  are  eloquent^ 
both  of  the  character  and  of  the  causes  of  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants ;  the  streets  are  placarded  with  bills  of  coaches  and 
coach-fares,  suggesting  the  means  and  facilities  of  getting  away, 
(the  only  agreeable  and  soothing  speculation  to  my  mind,  or  per- 
haps to  any  other,  for  who  would  stay  that  could  help  it  ?)  All 
other  subjects  of  advertisement  throughout  the  town,  betray  the 
prevalence  of  imposture  and  wretchedness.  Balsam  of  Kaka^ 
strt  and  advigb  given  with  bborkot^  for  the  diseases  of  the  body. 
Methodist  sxrmonb  and  fFesleyaa  Missionary  Meetings  an- 
nounced for  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  appear  at  the  corner  of 
every  street.    These  things  are  data  that  bespeak  their  own  in- 
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ference,  and  tell  in  characters  too  legible  to  be  miataken,  the  dis- 
position of  the  people. 

A  clearer  atmosphere  presentiDg  itself  on  Sunday^  afforded  the 
means  of  a  clearer  and  certainly  a  more  encouraging'  view  of  the 
whole  status  rerum  of  this  vicinity.  There  were  a  greater 
number  of  well-dressed  people,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  good 
faces.  I  need  not  say,  however,  that  nothing  of  this  sort  is  to  be 
traced  in  the  long-lanky,  leathern,  tallow-shop  phizes  of  the  in- 
numerable herd  of  Quakers,  which  prowl  about  this  neighbour- 
hood ;  a  sure  indication  that  there  is  money  to  be  got  in  it.  I 
shall  follow  the  subject  no  further,  since  by  a  fatality  of  my 
idiosyncrasy,  I  find  that  whenever  ill-luck  throws  a  Quaker  in 
my  way,  I  lose  the  faculty  of  seeing  or  thinking  of  any  thing  that 
Is  agreeable.  The  rhinoceros  and  the  hyena  are  less  ugly  to  my 
eye ;  the  speckled  adder  aed  the  rattlesnake  less  hideous  to  my 
apprehension.  My  nature  shudders  at  them,  and  should  I  try  to 
do  'em  justice,  the  attempt  would  only  set  my  nature  and  my 
reason  at  loggerheads.  All  the  reason  I  can  bring  into  action 
on  the  subject,  amounts  to  no  more,  than  commands  the  obedience 
which  I  pay,  in  having*  done  inth  them, 

1  rambled  into  St.  Paul's  church,  and  saw  there^  not  a  full,  but 
a  very  respectable  and  well-dressed  congregation,  among  whom 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  a  single  poor  person.  They  were 
listening  with  infinitely  more  apparent  attention  than  the  preacher 
or  the  subject  deserved,  to  a  rubicund,  dumpling-headed  Fakir, 
who  with  all  the  animation  of  a  broomstick,  and  all  the  elo- 
quence of  a  humble  bee  in  sl  churn,  was  reading  to  them  the 
duty  of  loving  one  another  as  Christians,  But  only  particularly 
and  exclusively  were  they  to  love  one  another  '^  as  Christians,'* 
that  is  as  confederates  and  caballers  together  in  a  particular 
interest,  distinct  from  that  of  the  great  family  of  mankind ;  from 
whom,  (it  was  insisted)  that  they  should  come  out  and  be  sepa- 
rate; not  loving  the  world,  neither  the  things  which  are  in  the 
world. 

The  benefit  to  themselves  from  this  Free-masonry  sectarian 
cronyism,  (for  which  the  uninitiated  world  is  so  much  obliged  to 
them)  was,  to  be,  that  their  religion  should  have  no  occasion  for 
evidences  at  all,  they  were  to  have  the  witness  in  themselves. 
The  spirit  of  God  was  to  bear  witness  with  their  spirits,  and  to 
settle  the  matter  of  faith  with  a  degree  of  conviction,  that  should 
render  reason  superfluous  and  inquiry  unnecessary. 

This  style  of  preaching  I  find  is  beginning  to  obtain  even 
among  the  Unitarians  themselves,  who  are  evidently  driven  off 
the  ground  of  rational  evidences,  and  are  now  for  making  the 
best  covenant  they  can  with  the  fanaticism  which  they  once 
affected  to  despise,  against  the  strength  of  arguments  which  they 
can  no  longer  withstand,  and  proofs  of  the  fallacy  of  the  whole 
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system  which  they  dare  not  trust  their  hearers  to  contemplale^  nor 
themselves  to  cope  with . 

The  willingDess  of  the.thousaDds  that  would  flock  to  hear  ra- 
tional discourses^  if  such  were  anywhere  to  be  heard ;  and  the  never- 
failing  triumph  of  reason,  where  reason  can  but  come  to  be 
heard :  every  thing  that  1  see,  every  thing  that  I  feel,  observe,  and 
think,  corroborates  my  conviction  that  there  never  was  in  all  the 
tide  of  time,  a  crisis  when  such  infinite  good  might  be  done  by 
)(uch  little  means.  The  man  who  builds  and  endows  the  first 
Areopagus  for  the  public  and  perpetual  setting  up  of  moral  virtue 
on  the  basis  of  cultivated  intelli^nce,  and  for  avowed  opposition 
to  all  sorts  of  hypocrisy  and  priestcraft,  will  do,  what  ten  thou- 
sand persons  could  any  one  of  them  do  to-morrow,  to-day;  bat 
what  the  man  who  ehall  do,  will  be  the  greatest  and  best  of  the 
whole  human  race,  and  achieve  to  himself  a  name  that  shall  sur- 
vive in  the  admiration  of  all  good  men,  when  every  man  but  he 
now  on  earth,  shall  be  remembered  no  more. 

A  thousand  pounds  would  revolutionize  the  whole  world ! 

Robert  Taylor 


SIXTEENTH    DISCOURSE, 

Delivered  before  the  Society  of  Universal  Benevolence,  in  tlrt-ir 
Chapel,  Founders'  Hall,  London, 

On  Sunday,  Nov.  12, 1826, 

On  Truth.— Part  I. 

By  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  A.  B.  Orator  of  the  Society. 

Men  and  Brethren ^The  members  of  this  our  Society  of  Uni- 
versal Benevolence,  being  in  general  members  also  of  the  sister  in- 
stitution, the  Christian  Evidence  Society,  whose  objects  are  so  far 
kindred  to  those  which  we  here  pursue,  as  the  great  principles  of 
truth  and  of  benevolence  are  kindred  principles;  upon  being  re- 
minded, that  this  day  is  the  second  anniversary  of  the  institution 
of  that  Society — will  perceive  the  propriety  of  the  topic,  which 
we  have  chosen  for  this  Discourse,  as  the  fittest  celebration  of  it 
— ^Truth  !  To  the  consideration  of  this  great  perfection  of  mo- 
ral excellence.  Truth,  than  which  there  is  no  higher  excellence, 
in  the  passionate  love  and  most  earnest  pursuit  of  which,  that 
Society  originated,  and  from  which,  it  hath  never  swerved.  I 
summon  now,  with  your  good  leave,  the  sacred  trust  of  your 
attention. 
We  have  already  treated  of  the  virtue  of  moral  fortitude,  in 
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which  the  capacity  of  all  other  virtues,  takes  iU  rise,  for,  with- 
out a  considerable  degree  of  fortitude,  there  can  be  no  moral 
power  or  strength  ;  and  all  virtues,  as  our  science  has  abundantly 
demonstrated^  are  of  the  nature  of  power  and  strength,  being  to 
the  mind,  in  a  most  perfect  analogy^  what  the  elastic  fibre  and  the 
unyielding  bone,  are  to  the  body,  like,  them,  to  be  wonderfully 
improved  and  strengthened  by  attention  and  exercise  ;  and  like 
them,  to  be  unstrung,  debilitated,  and  destroyed,  by  effeminacy 
and  neglect. 

From  having  learned  how  we  might  acquire  the  grand  and 
commanding  quality  of  moral  fortitude,  and  the  advantages  we 
should  possess  ourselves  of,  in  making  that  acquisition,  this 
science  of  morality  led  us  on  to  the  understanding  and  conviction 
of  the  existence  of  the  great  comprehensive  principle  of  juatice, 
that  immutable  and  everlasting  law  of  righteousness,  demonstra- 
ble to  the  reason  of  every  creature  posseted  of  reason,  and  bind- 
ing upon  God  himself,  as  being  that  by  which  all  his  actions  are 
ordered,  and  his  almighty  power  itself  directed:  so  it  is 
thaty  which  he  hath  marked  out  (not  in  commandment,  in- 
stitution, or  prescription,  but)  in  science,  to  the  observance 
of  all  intelligent  existences— the  plummet,  the  line,  the  com- 
pass, the  quadrant,  the  square,  the  circle,  the  cube,  the 
cylinder,  are  its  laws.  Principles^  not  less  certain  than  these, 
nor  more  requiring  the  surrender  of  the  understanding:  to  them, 
being  the  principles  of  morals.  A  man  may  be  religious,  by 
following  the  understandings  of  other  people ;  and  holy,  by  re- 
nouncing the  exercise  of  his  own :  but  there  is  no  way  of  being  a 
moral  man  and  a  fool  at  the  same  time.  The  great  principle  of 
justice,  as  perfectly  as  trigonometry,  giving  the  radius  and  the 
arc,  to  find  the  circle,  has  instructed  us  in  all  the  duties  which 
evolve  themselves  out  of  that  principle,  as  the  demonstrable  fit- 
nesses and  proprieties  of  sentiment  and  action,  which  become  a 
man,  in  relation  to  himself,  his  enemies,  his  friends,  his  contem- 
poraries, his  kindred,  and  his  country.  We  come  now  to  the 
study  of  what  this  everlasting  science  of  righteousness  shall  de- 
monstrate to  us,  of  the  nature  of  Truth,  which  is  in  words,  sen- 
timents, and  speculations,  what  justice  is,  in  actions. 

The  faculty  of  communicslion,  or  power  of  conveying  ideas 
from  one  mind  to  another,  is  as  certainly  given  to  man,  or  exist- 
ing in  man  for  the  end  of  conveying  those  ideas  accurately  and 
faithfully,  as  the  seal  is  cut,  and  the  type  set,  to  produce  specifi- 
cally the  eorpression  from  the  tmpression,  and  that  and  none  other. 

As  it  is  this  faculty  of  communicating  his  ideas,  and  producing 
in  other  minds,  an  accurate  translation  of  the  impressions  existing 
in  his  own,  which  is  the  distinguishing  attribute  of  a  rational 
creature  ;  without  which,  reason  itself  would  not  exist,  nor  hu- 
manity hold  any  claim  to  pre-eminence  above  the  brute  creation 
>  the  faculty  itself  seems  to  be  held  of  Nature,  upon  trust,  and 
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covenant  that  it  shall  be  faithfully  and  truly  occupied.  Of  which 
covenant  or  tacit  obligration,  any  breach  on  our  part,  by  a  crimi- 
nal perversion  of  the  faculty,  and  unjust  ffiving*  forth  of  an  incor- 
rect impression,  is  invariably*  attended  v^ith  a  sense  of  pain  and 
discomforture  to  the  mind.  Our  nature  feels  the  outrage  eom-^ 
mitted  upon  it,  oar  pride  is  hdmiliated,  our  countenance  dejected, 
we  look  abroad  for  defence  against  the  inward  war  upon  oar- 
selves,  and  seek  protection  froin  our  own  reproaches,  in  an  ima- 
gmed  necessity,  expediency,  or  obligation  of  dissimulating.  Thus 
finding  within  ourselves  the  proof  and  lesson  that  falseh(K>d  is  the 
dernier  resource,  the  very  last  thing  in  the  worlds  to  which 
Nature  can  be  reconciled. 

In  the  case  of  suspected  (klsehood  in  others ;  if  the  falsehood 
be  wilful,  and  with  intention  of  the  party  to  produce  a  false  im- 
pression, we  feel  a  consciousness  of  protection,  in  the  repugnancy  . 
of  his  own  nature  against  the  unworthiness  of  the  act  in  which 
he  is  engaged.  Hence  the  just  and  expressive  proverb  of  the 
ancients,  Heu !  tfuam  difficile  est  crimen  non  prodere  vultu  ! — 
"  O  how  hard  it  is^  not  to  betray  the  crime  in  tne  countenance !" 

The  dejected  brow,  the  averted  head,  the  unsteady  lip,  the 
eye  rolling  in  delirious  uncertaipty,  and  the  faltering  tdnsue, 
which  seems  as  if  it  would  tell,  what  it  would  not  tell,  and  drop 
the  lie  ere  it  had  carried  it  up  to  the  teeth,  attest  the  glorious 
truth  that  the  anatomy  of  man,  is  abhorrent  to  falseho(Hi !  He 
was  noibuilt  to  be  a  liar. 

^s  not  the  imposed  oath,  or  any  solemnities  of  asseveration, 
which  give  us  a  feeling  of  security  in  testimony.  The  eye  must 
read,  while  the  ear  listens.  'Tis  not  what  we  have  heard^  that 
will  produce  conviction,  unless  it  be  subscribed  to  the  mitid,  by 
the  agreement  of  what  we  have  seen.  Thef  lawyer  asks' his 
witness,  "  Will  you  take  your  oath  of  thcU  V  forgetting,  or 
choosing  to  seem  to  forget,  that  he  who  lies,  will  swear.  The 
philosopher  asks,  "  Wiit^you  look  me  in  the  face,  and  say  it  V 
assured  that  though  a  -villain  may  find  it  easy  enough  to  speak 
like  an  honest  man,  it  is  not  quite  so  easy,  to  look  like  one. 

Nature  gives  to  the  man  of  truth,  a  characteristic  expression  of 
that  truth,  which  cannot  be  feigned  nor  counterfeited ;  and  which 
is  as  common  to  tii|^  observation  of  every  observant  eye,  and  as 
familiar  to  the  recognition  of  every  reflecting  mind,  as  the  phrase 
in  which  we  express  ii,  a  fine  open  countenance.  Thus,  as  is 
most  especially  observable  in  young  persons,  when  no  sort  of 
violence  has  been  done  to  the  apimal  machinery,  where  the  index 
acis  upon  the  spring,  and  what  is  without  is  the  exhibition  of 
what  is  within,  Nature  hath,  room  to  spread  odt  the  features 
through  the  mould  of  beauty,  and  fill  up  all  the  lines  of  the 
"  human  face  divine."  But  when  interrupted  in  her  worjc,  by 
the  counter  orders  of  art  and  sophistication,  eyes,  nose,  and 
mouth  get  thrown  together,  as  if  vrith  a  shovel,  to  find  out  their 
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^  ^Uma  afr  they  may  do,  and  our  fellow-creatures  walk  the  earth, 
loekinff  "*  as  if  Natuie's  journeymen  had  made  men,  and  not 
made  them  well » they  imitate  humanity  so.  abominably/' 

Where  similar  accidents  of  education,  and  similar  associations 
df  mind,  have  concuned^  you  invariably  find  the  corresponduo^ 
expression  of  features.  Thus  in  600,  or  5000  of  the  portiait^ 
which  adorn  the  frontispieces  of  an  Evangelical  or  Methodist 
Magazme,  you  will  find  them  all  as  like  to  each  other  as  horse- 
thesnuts  in  a  bushel.  One  perhaps  may  be  older»  and  another 
younger— one  may  seem  to  smile>  and  another  to  frown;  but 
they've  all  of  thein  black  hair ;  they  have  all  of  them  the  legible 
legend  pf  the  craft,  here  about  tbe  jowl8>  a  certain  unspeakable 
ik>metbing  which  smells  of  damnation,  and  looks  as  if  affrighted 
Nature  were  constrained  to  own— that  she  is  very  sorry  for  them. 
In  eases  where  the  utterance  of  falsehood  is  not  wilful^  and 
where  there  is  no  intention  to  produce  other  than  a  correct  and 
ftdthful  impression,  the  failure  in  doing  so,  is  the  result  of'  inabi- 
lity. But  it  is  an  inability  of  which,  you  will  observe,  that  Nature 
is  more  ashamed  than  of  any  other.  Because  'tis  more  naturally 
disgraceful  to  fail  of  a  power  to  do  that  which  distinguishes  ns 
as  rational  beings  and  constitutes  our  capability  of  social  inter- 
course, than  to  be  deficient  in  any  physical  capacities  of  huma- 
nity. The  pain  which  we  fee^  in  an  imputation  on  our  veracity^ 
is  not  like  the  uneasiness  which  we  feel  under  any  other  sort  of 
imputation  which  we  may  be  conscious  is  undeserved,  sufficiently 
medicated  and  alleviated,  by  that  consciousness.  Tis  not  enough 
to  know  that  we  did  not  intend  to  deceive ;  but  we  re(|uire  to  be 

,  tsertified  to  ourselves,  that  we  did  not  dv  the  thing  which  we  did 
not  intend ;  and  not  alone  the  credit  of  our  character  of  heart, 
but  the  honour  of  our  understanding,  is  to  be  redeemed  from  tbe 
suspicion  of  misrepresentation.  ^ 

We  must  achieve  and  conquer  from  the  party  who  shall  in  any 
Way  have  intimated  a  suspicion  of  our  veracity,  an  admission  that 
that  suspicion  originated  in  the  error  of  his  understanding,  and 
JBotpf  ours.  An  admission,  which  a  generous  respondent  will 
always  be  willing  to  make,  upon  the  consideration,  that  it  is  in- 
finitely less  disgraceful  not  to  have  been  able  to  understand  what 
was  communicated,  than  not  to  have  been  able  to  communicate 
what  was  to  be  understood.  In  such  an  equivocal  case,  justice 
demands  that  we  should  rather  be  willing  to  incur  the  lesser  dis- 
honour ourselves,  than  to  inflict  the  greater  upon  another.  The 
fault  of  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  hearer  or  recipient  of 
the  communication,  being  no  greater  than  a  failure  of  hisdue  atten- 
tion, where,  if  the  fault  lie  upon  the  person  who  makes  the  cpra- 
rounication,  there  is  no  alternative  between.the  impeachment  of  hip 
^nll,  in  that  he  intended  to  deceive  us,  where  he  had  no  right 
to  do  so,  and  was  therefore  a  bcul  man,  or  the  impeachment  of 

hiB  understanding,  in  that  he  did  iio<  intend  to  deceive  us^  and 
No.  26.— VoL  S.  3  G 
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yet4id  whia  Siedtd  not  iatandpaiid was  ihetetatehfadlyYfVMiit 
is  mooh  worse  to  be;  From  the  bonu  of  tbi»d1ld*iei»r&riA^  Uio 
intolerable  pain  of  a;  direct  accusation  oC  fisUehood^  aod  tbejesi 
ffesentnent  wbich  tbat  accusatioo  excites,  and  oogbi  to  excite  ia 
•very  well^constituted  mind.  Tbe  in5ult  is  not  to  be  boroe^Md 
it  never  ought  to  be  borne.  For  what  should  :a  tisaa  lumtemi,  of 
what  should  seem  dear  and  sacred  to  bim,  if  his  own  hon^ei:  be 
not  so,  and  he  be  not  concerned  to  defend  his  rank  and  place  of 
leckooing  as  a  man;  which  is  to  bold  both  the  will  and  Ihe 
^anderatanisling,  to  Jbsoir  and  ^peak  the  plain  and  simple  irtilfa ; 
which  he  wIk>  doth  not  or  who  cannot  do^isso  far  short  of  tsaii*^ 
hood's  proper  honour,  and  worse  and  less  than  man.  The  possibility 
of  error  on  tbe  part  of  the  person  to  whom  the  communication  is 
made,  exists ;  and  he  is  conscious  of  his  Tiability  to  have  received 
•n  erroneous  impression,  where  the  fault  was,  (where  it  is  i^lvraiys 
equally  or  more  likely  te  be,)  in  his  ovrn  faculty .  of  perceiving' 
and  onderstanding ;  nothmg  could  be  more  unjust,  nothing'.  m«fe 
Hagrantly  wicked,  than  the  hazarding  an  impeachment  of.  tbe 
veracity  of \he  communicator.  .  :i 

But  mark  the  astonishing  fact!  that  impeachment  is  liever  pot 
np  with,  but  where  it  has  been  deserved.  Wherever  the 
honourable  nature  of  man  is  found,  from  pole  to  pole»  from  the 
froafien  Greenland,  to  the  burning  zone,  whatever  be  hisclimatcv 
his  complexion,  his  country,  or  his  Qod,  bis  blood  eatchea  a» 
instant  fever  at  the  imputation  of  a  lie^  and  he  seeks  .to  quail 
it  in  the  instantaneous  vindication  of  bis  honour,  or  quash  it  in 
the  blood  of  his  accuser. 

Would  ye  see  then,  how  abhorrent  (islsehood  of  any  sort,  it  lo 
Nature ;  how  humiliating,  how  degrading,  how  aoul-debafiii^ 
hearts-destroying  a  thing  it  is,  to  Ue,  to  be  a  liar^  How  it  robs 
a  man  of  the  immediate  jewel  of  his  own  esteem,  strips  bin  to 
worse  than  destitution  of  fortune,  makes  him  *'  poor  even  in  soul 
and  loathsome  in  his  aspect,"  ugly  of  ooontenanoe,  and  shorn  of 
pride, 'midst  all  appliances  of  state  or  forUine,  a  etiMier,  aiuf  a 
slave,  and  with  the  wealth  of  CnBsus,A  beggar  to  the  Tecy  bone. 
¥oa  see  this .  lesson,  not  in  dictation  or  aothority,  but  written  Ia 
legible  cbaractera  of  demonstration,  from-  the  Gangei  to  the 
Ybames,  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other.  It  is  only  npoo 
jwar  carrying  this  with  you  as  the  postulatum  or  ^kiing'^princi*- 
file,  that'yoo  can  be  trusted  with  the  startling  aind  diftoallt  pro- 
blems thai  J  have  now  to  bring  before  you. 

.    ^      .  .    PAOBI4EM  THE,  FIRST. 

-  Tb  utter  a  Msehood  wilfully,  and  with  a  purpose  of  deoet  ving, 
is,  m  4bfM  <;ases,  justifiable  and  meritorious.' 

..     I   .  THE     FHOpF.^  .     J  ,    ^  . 

.  .;BecauM  in  such  cases,  it  ia  oothingr  ^^  ^^^  ^b^  ^  triumpli 
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of  oar  imdMiitandingy  over  the  understandiDg  of  an  enemy,  who 
had  no  rig^ht  to  expeot  the  truth  from  us;  and  when  the  conflict, 
k,  whidi  9haU  get  Uie  keiterqf  the  other.  His  as  fair  to  put  out 
cur  wii  m  the  ttrugg^le,  as  our  arm,  each  using  the  best  weapoo 
he  hasgot,  and  where  our  foeman  is  the  best  with  one^  to  tiy 
dor  battle  with  the  other. 

THE  EXAMPLE. 

Should  a  robber  in  the  dark  night,  present  his  pistol,  and 
demand  of  you  that  you  should  give  him  a  golden  sovereign,  it 
would  be  no  violation  of  the  principle  of  truth,  it  would  not  only 
be  justifiable,  but  it  would  be  meritorious,  to  give  him  a  gilt  far- 
thing instead,  and  to  swear  to  him,  that  that  was  a  sovereign. 

THE  APPLIOATiaN. 

Such  an  evasion  would  be  no  compromise  of  the  honourable 
l^nnciple  of  truth  ;  and  would  therefore,  not  be  attended  with 
that  sense  of  degradation  and  meanness,  which  universally 
follows  the  consciousness  of  a  criminal  dissimulation.  It  would 
be  attended  rather  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  victory,  and 
the  pleasing  conscioushess  of  having  done  honour  to  truth;  by 
showing  that  truth  can  never  be  overreached  by  power,  and  that 
they  who  want  to  possess  themselves  of  it,  must  never  bring 
Jbrce  into  the  market.  This  principle  determines  the  proper 
mode  of  acting  with  all  unreasonable  persons.  Immutable 
justice  and  inexorable  truth,  demand  that  they  should  not  be  co- 
operated with,  but  counteracted  ;.  not  submitted  to,  but  defeated, 
and  therefore  it  will  follow,  that  they  are  not  to  be  set  right,  but 
to*  be  deceived. 

EXAMPLE  2. 

Thus  in  the  niinoc  and  daily  occurring  cases  of  commercial 
transactions,  should  ap  unreasonable  custoo^*  wish  to  obtain  a 
tradesman's  goods  without  yielding  him  bis  profit,  (he  trade&-* 
man  would  1^  perfectly  just  in  putting  forth  hia  very  best  witoa 
the  occasion ;  and  taking  care  that  bis  customer  did  not  get  his 
goods  without  yielding  him  his  profit. 

EXAMPLE  3. 

in  the  sarcastic  writings  of  Voltaire,  composed  a^  they  were^ 
under  the  terrora  of  the  Bastile,  and  the  scaffold,  though  the 
tuiguage  threughout  is  in  diametrical  contradiction  to  the  mean-' 
iog,.  there  is  no  departure,  frpm  the  sacred  principle  of  truth, 
ten  thounand  direct  falsehoods,  but  not  one  nngle  ^te  amid  theaa 
all.  So  far  from  this,  that  in  those  very  falsehoods  of  statement, 
tiiere  is  a  truth  of  purpose,  and  an  ^dent  love  and  struggle  for 
the.triith,  that  will  continue.iQ  command  the  applause  and  wonder 
of  mankind^  till  fataehpod  md  superqitilion  are  no  more. 
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BX AMPLE  4. 

.  But  in  iliose  we  call  fnartyre,  evea  on  the  auppoauon  thai 
the  opioions  for  which  they  choee  to  expose  theoi^lyefi  to  al 
manner  of  suffefings,  were  true,  (which  God  knows  they  never 
were^)  yet  the  truth  was  6y  them  betrayed,  and  not  idefeDded> 
they  were  the  criminous  traitors  and  gnilty  surrenderers  of  he 
cause. 

PROBLEM  2. 

The  martyrs  were  the  worat-hearted  men  that  ever  breathed, 
and  the  greatest  enemies  to  tnith,  that  the  tnith  ever  had. 

THE  PROOF. 

Because  nothing  cao  be  more  unnatural  and  monstrouSy  thanfar 
a  man  to  be  cruel  to  his  own  flesh,  nor  any  act  of  Infidelity 
against  God,  more  flagrant,  than  that  of  the  wretch  who  does  not 
take  care  of  that  yety  particular  number  one,  which  God  ga^ve- 
him  to  take  care  of.  If  we  love  the  truth,  we  should  love  the 
friends  of  truth.  And  if  there  be  any  one  particular  friend  of 
truth,  whom  we  should  love  above  all  otheiv,  'tis  the  frieod 
whom  we  button  under  our  own  waistcoat 

Only  remembei*,  for  one  moment,  the  ncUwe  of  truth,  and  the 
instantaneous  character  or  state  of  mind  prodnced  by  the  know- 
ledge of  something  that  is  true,  and  in  that  moment  yon  will  dis* 
cover  the  truth  of  this  our 

THIRD  PROBLEM. 

Nothing  which  excites  the  angry  passion  of  men  ever  was,  or 
could  be  true.  Sufferings  either  caused  or  endured,  prove  not 
the  conviction  but  the  wantof  conviction,  of  the  inflicting  and 
sullbring  parties,  not  their  sincerity,  but  their  intiaeerity;  oot 
that  they  knew  that  the  doctrines  which  they  suffered  for  were 
true,  but  Just  exactly  that  they  didn't  know  that  they  wei^ 
true. 

THE  PROOF. 

When  Pj4bagoras  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  meteropsyehoais, 
fy»  traamigration  of  the  aoufe  ofmeny  he  taught,  (just  like  other 
teachen  who  teach  any  thing  about  the  9w»U€f  men,)  what  he 
knew  nothbg  about  himself,  for  that's  the  very  core  and  essenoe 
of  divinity.  And  no  doubt  he  was  ready  (as  the  butcher^  My) 
to  seal  hts  doctrine  with  his  blood.  But  when  he  taught,  (what 
he  didknour  something' ikbout)  that  ''  the  square  tf  thehffpo^ 
iheiruse  ie  equal  to  the  *um  of  the  squares  of  the  sides*  **^ 
eeery  rightM»ngled  triangle;*  which  is  the  grand,  elemei^uy 
theorem  of  the  seieoca  of  navigation,  he  never  dreamed  of  any 
thing  about  bleeding  and  sealing.    Whoever  bad  denied  his  doe^ 


Miie;  be  WbUfd  not  have  been  ^grieved,  be  woaldrnot  havebeeii. 
provoked,  he  would  not  hare  coDsidered  it  as  a  veiy  serioos  tfaiBg ; 
bdt,  he'd  have  whistled.  And  if,  like  the  most  reverend  and  ' 
magnificent  fathers  of  the  hol^  office,  his  sagacious  cotempora-, 
ries  had  insisted  on  his  recanting  bis  doctrine !  like  Galileo,  be 
would  have  rcfcanted,  an  well  knowing  that  all  the  canting  and 
recanting  in  the  world,  no  power  nor  craft  of  man  canever  aJRTect' 
the  evidence  of  any  thing  which  bath  once  been  discovered  to 
be  true. 

Thus  understanding  what  the  nature  of  truth  is,  we  shall  be 
able  to  solve 

THS  FOURTH    PROBLBll. 

There  are  innumerable  cases  in  which  a  man  may  utter  what 
be  knows  to  be  untrue,  and  knowingly  to  deceive  the  party  to 
whom  be  utters  it,  and  yet  commit  no  compromise  of  truth,  but 
act  not  only  with  perfect  wisdom,  but  with  the  strictest  honesty. 

THB    EXAMPLE. 

The  noble  Pierre  is  represented  to  us,  as  in  his  dying  breath 
exulting  in  the  consciousness  of  a  successful  act  of  dissimolatioii^ 
and  exdaiming  with  all  the  satisfaction  of  a  conqueror  who  falls 
in  the  arms  of  victory, ''  We  have  deceived  the  senate  !''~and  he 
was  justly  prouder  to  have  done  so,  "  than  if  he  had  drove  a 
million  o'er  the  plain.^ 

THE  PROOP. 

The  solution  of  this  case,  is  to  be  found  in  the  a|^lication  of 
that  great  eternal  axiom  of  everlasting  righteousness,  that,  ''  it  is 
tk^  iermM  of  the  covenant ^  that  are  to  be  observed/'  The  terma 
of  the  covenant  being  ascertained,  will  in  every  case,  determine 
the  proprieties  and  fitnesses  both  of  sentiment  and  action,  which 
become  a  wise  and  good  man  under  that  covenant.  These,  he 
will  observe  with  inflexible  integriiy,  with  'a  oonstaney  never  to 
be  shaken,  in  honour  or  dishonour,  in  lifo  or  death ;  and  he  who 
never  fails  of  these,  can  never  be  charged  with  failing  of  any 
degree  of  moral  perfection  which  either  God  or  Natsre  has 
required  from  man. 

FIRST  OOROLLARY. 

There  can  he  no  communication  between  man  and  man  eitbef 
Mendly  or  hostile,  but  there  is  instantly  a  €09ena$U  between 
them;    the  terms  or  stipulations  tif  wkieb,  (it  oflen  Jiappens) 


ruM  uiotf. 

0MttieroftlkepMtiMdvopaliatoaiiyK»ior  w«Bcki»  or  Mcogiii- 
lanceswluilflnreri    •' 

THB  SBCOIID   OOROLLAHT. 

It  U  with  the  edvenani  only,  and  not  with  words  or  expre»- 
ttont  of  wy  sort,  that  truth  U  coDcerned.  if  the  covenarU  has 
^eta  oUorv«d,  the  truth  has  beea  observed. 

FKOUKM  6« 

The  troth  may  be  observed  when  dvery  ezpressioD  has  beeo 
.deceitful. 

PROBtEM  6* 

'  Every  expression  may  have  bieea  comet,  and  every  senteaee  a 
Iraisn,  when  the  prioeiple  of  trath  has  beeo  aliogpether  ontraged 
and  violated,  and  both  the  parties  steeped  up  lo>  the  ears  in  hypo» 
erisy  and  fraud. 

gXAMPtB  TO  THra  BIZTH  PROBLEM. 

'  Such  are  they  who  patter  ^'  with  us  in  a  double  sense,  who 
keep  the  word  of  pronuse  to  our  ear,  but  break  it  to  our  hope." 

BXJklCrLE  TO    THB  FIFTH  PROBLEM. 

When  we  take'  persons  for  men  of  veracity,  or  when  niei> 
imagine  ourselves  to  be  so,  from  the  easy  affectation  of  a  pnocti- 
Hous  scrupulosity  in  words  and  expressions,  thereby  to  worai 
themselves  into  a  greater  share  of  confidence  than  would  be 
theirs  upon  any  fair  settling  of  the  reckoning. 

THE  PROOF. 

Such  an  overstrained  scrapulosity,  being'  full  oft  nothing  more 
Ihanm mastef^roke  of  efH{fl,aBVPeofteBfliid,whenthe  practi^ 
lieaer having'  brought  his  gamete  the  finish,  pounces  upon  vs 
with  a  dashing  villainy  that  Quikes  our  hair  stand  up.* 

FIRST    CA8B. 

Our  first  inquiry  in  every  case  in  which  we  seek  for  truth, 
should  be  what  are  the  tertM  of  the  anfenantl    The  terms  of 

*  This  caw  was  noted  by  Cicero.— Totius  Injastitia,  oaUa  capitatior  ««t* 

ti^in  eorom,  aai  tom  com  Diaximci  Calloot,  id  i^cuit,  ut  Tiri  bonl  esse 
Ideantur. 
**  Of  ^  ffOMfty  nmiteh  more  ot^Umi^  thm^  ikmi  ^  tktte  wJ^  wAtM  tkef  fUMS- 
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Uie  ftovmwt  between  the  hbnest  man  and  tha  thief  ^fre,,.ttiif 
tibs  th^f  »hoald  poiisess  bimaelf  •of  the  honest  muV  money  if  he 
could^  and  that  that  the  honest  man  should  keep  hit  mioncgr'  if.hP 
could.  The  game  v^aa  between irt'l  djad  farce.  The  honest  man 
who  palmed  off  a  farthing  for  a  sovereign^  honestly  saved  10^. 
llfci.,  anddid  what  every  honest  man  ought  to  do» — beat  his 
adversary. 

8BOOND   OA8K. 

Between  Voltaire  and  the  bigots  and  Jesuits  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded ,  as  between  all  phitosophersy  and  wise  and  good  men 
in  all  ages,  and  their  bigotted  persecutors^  the  &wenmit  is  of  the 
aame  nature ;  the  terms  being,  that  the  bigotted  persecutors 
should  find  some  pretext  for  destroying  the  wise  and  good  men, 
and  that  the  wise  and  good  men  should  find  some  way  for  defeat- 
ing their  charitable  intentions.  Could  you  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose, that,  the  sacred  principle  of  truth,  should  oblige  the  wise 
and  gogd  men  to  yield  the  viqtory  in  this  struggle  to  the  fools 
and  bigots,  you  could  not  have  a  more  certain  demonstration  to 
yourself,  that  you  never  till  this  moment  knew  what  truth 
meant. 

Is  truth  at  variance  do  you  suppose,  or  can  it  be  so  with  any 
law  which  God  and  Nature  have  marked  out  to  the  observance 
of  rational  creatures  ?  Is  it  at  variance  with  the  great  law  of 
self-preservation,  that  any  case  should  possibly  arise,  in  which  it 
would  be  incumbent  on  a  man  for  the  truth's  sake,  so  much  as  to 
cut  his  finger,  or  to  let  any  nody  else  do  it,  when  he  by  any  means, 
fair  or  foul^  could  prevent  them  .*  Undoubtedly  not,  for  truth  is 
almighty,  and  wont  die.  Let  Hercules  dO  what  he  may ;  but 
man  is  not  almighty,  and  should,  he  get  his  brains  knocked  {oat 
for  telling  the  truth,  he  would  be  worse  than  the  greatest  liar 
living  because  he'd  never  tell  the  truth  any  more. 

Men  and  brethren,  I  have  only  opened  the  door  on  this  impor- 
tant subject;  and  suggested  the  golden  vein  of  thought,  whose 
expansion  may  gild  the  furniture  of  your  own  reflections,  and  wear 
till  next  I  see  you. 

This  Discourse  has  propounded  only  the  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  truth.  The  consideration  of  the  obligations  of  truth 
as  a  moral  and  social  virtue,  must  remain  for  sulMequent  inculea- 
lion.  But  even  at  this  stage,  for  your  mind's  ease  under  the 
pressure  of  ideas  which  sit  noteasyat  the  first  buckling  on,  ye 
shall  take  with  you  the  oil  of  ^our  remembrance,  that  all  which 
we  have  delivered,  notwithstanding,  there  is  nothing  on  earth  so 
honourable  as  tfuth ;  nothing  so  mean,  so  base,  so  cowardly,  as 
fal^hood ;  and  in  the  sincerity  of  the  unaltered  language  and 
unalterable  sentiment,  with  which  this  day  two  years  ago,,  I  ad- 
<kessed  the  first  meeting  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Soc^^i  /{ 
this  day,  lis  fervently  repeat,  that  ^^  Truth  is  above  all  eompvo- 


tKU  '■  TNK   LION.  ^ 

a^.  Trulh  hts  no  pattfon*,  no  poKey  to  MibflBrve,  no  imeMU 
lo  |;mi,  no  ooM^qatneea  to  fear.  Htr  «eat  is  the  boton  of  tht 
Deity,  her  voice  u  the  harmony  of  all  rational  mindB.  Vimie 
aabftifitBQBly  in  the  atmonphem  of  her  inilaeoce,  and  etarati 
iMppineM  leans  on  the  pillaia  of  h^tbione. 

«'  Btenial  Tratli,  whoii  yoDd«r  tpbcret  subllae 
I^iil^  tbeir  Mk  notes  io  toand  the  mardi  of  Use, 
Thy  joyous  rtee  b6«aa,  iMit  not  to  fade 
When  tU  the  sister  pUnets  hsre  deeeyed; 
When  rapt  tn  a«aet  the  rseltti  of  ether  glow, 
k  And  betven's  lut  thunder  uhukes  the  world  belev. 

Thou  undismayed  sbalt  o*er  the  ruin  smile,- 
iind  light  thy  torch  at  Natare*s  funeral  pile." 

Qood  friends,  we  part,  and  I  shall  bartheo  year  moat  excellent 
piety  no  fiirther,  than  to  claim  iti  remembrance  this  day  in  the 
sacrad  libation  of  the  deepest  and  fullest  tlraaght  that 'yon  can 
qoaffofyoar  best  vintage  toth^  saccessof  our  good  and  glo- 
rious cause. 

Dklenda  est  Carthago. 


END  OF  VOL,  m. 
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